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An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Negro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 


Equipment      Land,  abQut  1001  acres;  buildings,  140 


Academic-normal,   trade,   agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,   1845 

Graduates,  2207;  ex-students,  over  8000 

Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller'  schools  for  Negroes 

$136,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$5,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship       .....      $ioo 
Endowed  scholarship 2500 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,   Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  devise  to  the  trustees  qf  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute^  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  of  dollars, 
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EDITORIALS 

,  Under  this  title  the  educational  director  of  the 

AdaptaH^s"   Phelps-Stokes  Fund,    Dr.   Thomas  Jesse  Jones, 

gives  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  activities  and 
achievements  of  this  Fund  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  re- 
port includes  a  most  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Caroline 
Phelps  Stokes,  the  founder  of  the  Fund,  and  an  account  of  its 
history  and  policies. 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  has  done  much  to  further  racial 
adjustment  in  the  South,  cooperating,  as  it  has,  with  the  Southern 
University  Race  Commission,  the  Inter-racial  Commission,  and 
the  Southern  Publicity  Committee,  and  establishing  fellowships 
in  certain  Southern  universities  for  the  study  of  race  problems. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Dr.  Jones  made  a 
survey  of  all  the  Negro  schools  in  the  South,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  under  the  title,  ''Negro  Education  in 
the  United  States,"  and  is  considered  authoritative.  The  Grant- 
Squires  prize,  given  by  Columbia  University  for  the  best  piece 
of  sociological  work  in  the  last  five  years,  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Jones  for  this  report.  Its  publication  also  caused  the  English 
Conference  Missionary  Society  to  ask  for  Dr.  Jones's  services  to 
study  the  educational  needs  of  the  native  races  of  India  and 
British  Africa.  This  was  prevented  by  the  war;  but  Dr.  Jones 
is  now  in  Africa  as  head  of  the  African  Education  Commission, 
which  is  making  a  study  of  the  educational  needs  of  Equa- 
torial and  West  Africa.  The  Commission  has  already  visited 
Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  and  is  now  in  the  Cameroun.  The 
report  of  this  trip  will  be  of  great  interest  and  significance. 
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The  principles  which  actuate  the  Phelps-Stokes  trustees  in 
all  of  their  work  include  the  adaptation  of  all  efforts  to  the  need 
at  hand;  recosrnition  of  codperation  between  racial  and  National 
grroups  as  a  fundamental  element  in  human  progress;  no  distinc- 
tion of  class,  race,  or  nationality;  and  the  origrin,  stimulation, 
and  encouragement  of  movements  that  are  strategic  in  their 
influence  on  human  betterment. 

As  Mrs.  John  D.  Hammond  of  the  Southern  Publicity  Ck)m- 
mittee,  says,  ''Slow  and  halting  as  our  progress  toward  inter- 
racial justice  may  seem  to  those  of  us  who  demand  the  arrival  of 
the  millenium  overnight,  we  are  after  all  blazing  the  path 
toward  peace  for  the  races  of  mankind:  and  in  this  perplexing 
and  difficult  effort  the  ideals  and  achievements  of  this  great 
philanthropic  foundation  deserve  their  niche  of  gratitude  and 
remembrance." 


Southern  leaders,  both  white  and  colored,  are  de- 

Atianta        termined  that,  through  cooperative  effort  in  edu- 

fimoui^'don  ^^^^^^*  ^'^  citizens  shall  be  made  more  efficient, 

more  law-abiding,  and  more  useful  to  their  local 
communities  and  to  their  respective  States. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  recently  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of 
the  Capitol  at  Atlanta,  6a.,  a  Citizens'  Conference  on  Negro 
Education,  which  was  attended  during  two  days  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  women,  both  wjiite  and  colored,  who  are  in  a 
position  to  improve  Negro  schools  and  to  win  for  these  schools 
added  State  appropriations,  sorely  needed  for  securing,  at  an 
early  date,  farm  lands,  buildings,  and  equipment  to  do  satisfac- 
tory agricultural,  industrial,  home- economics,  and  teacher-train- 
ing work. 

Dr.  Claxton  in  his  Conference  call  said :  ' '  Southern  States 
are  spending  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  improve  Negro 
schools.  The  amount  will  no  doubt  be  largely  increased  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  important  that  this  money  should  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage. '*  The  Conference  members  stated  frankly 
that  Negro  schools  need  more  support,  financial  and  moral,  if 
they  are  to  do  better  work.  In  his  announcement  Dr.  Claxton 
added:  "Underlying  all  questions  of  the  Conference  is  the 
fundamental  one  of  the  relation  of  the  education  of  Negroes  of 
the  South  to  the  economic,  social,  and  civic  life  of  these  States. 
Will  the  right  education  of  Negroes  contribute  to  economic 
prosperity,  to  public  health,  to  social  purity,  to  civic  righteous- 
ness, and  to  the  strength  and  safety  of  State  and  Nation?" 
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There  were  three  general  topics  given  detailed  discussion: 
(1)  The  condition  and  needs  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  for  Negroes;  (2)  vocational  education  for 
Negroes  in  other  schools;  (3)  preparation  of  teachers  for  Negro 
schools. 

Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Elducation,  who  had  made,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Claxton,  a  careful  study  of  the  seventeen  Negro 
land-grant  colleges,  presented  a  valuable  report.  Dr.  John  said : 
' '  As  for  the  colored  people  there  is  no  better  instrument  of 
development  than  the  colored  land-grant  college.  It  stands  for 
educational  principles  and  practices  which  will  adjust  them- 
selves to  every  real  educational  need,  and  under  wise  guidance 
each  colored  land-grant  college  should  ultimately  become  the 
State  center  of  Negro  achievement.'' 

The  following  principles,  reported  by  the  committee  of  which 
T.  A.  Harris,  state  superintendent  of  education  for  Louisiana,  is 
chairman,  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Conference: — 

(1)  The  masses  of  colored  children  should  be 
reached  by  elementary  schools.  All  over  the  South 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  school  officials  to  provide 
good  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  alike. 

(2)  A  system  of  high  schools,  adequate  for 
those  completing  the  elementary  schools,  should  be 
developed.  The  high-school  courses  should  pay  espe- 
cial attention  to  agriculture,  home-making,  and 
and  other  industries.  The  material  at  present  is 
limited  for  the  filling  of  Negro  high  schools.  Sys- 
tems of  high  schools  for  Negroes,  however,  should 
be  established  wherever  possible. 

(3)  As  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit,  the 
work  of  the  A.  and  M.  colleges  should  be  confined  to 
work  of  college  grade.  These  institutions  should 
give  proper  degrees.  We  should  not  be  discouraged 
when  we  realize  that  they  cannot  be  made  colleges 
at  once. 

(4)  The  purpose  of  the  A.  and  M.  colleges 
should  be  to  send  to  the  farms  and  industries  men 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  trained,  and  to  educate 
women  for  home-making,  citizenship,  and  leader- 
ship in  those  occupations  in  which  women  are  en- 
gaged. These  schools  should  have  proper  buildings 
and  equipment,  including  live-stock,  which  is  needed 
in  successful  agricultural  work.  They  should  offer 
the  strongest  possible  courses  for  women. 

(5)  The  A.  and  M.  colleges  should  lead  and 
stimulate  the  colored  people  to  live  in  the  country 
and  there  own  and  operate  their  farms. 

(6)  The  A.  and  M.  colleges  should  teach  their 
students  the  importance  of  morality,  square  dealing, 
and  honesty. 
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(7)  There  should  be  a  board  charged  with  the 
administration  of  these  schools. 

(8)  The  A.  and  M.  colleges  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  students  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
there.  The  extension  department  for  colored  peo- 
ple in  each  State  should  have  its  headquarters  in  the 
A.  and  M.  college;  extension  workers  should  go  to 
farms  and  into  homes,  so  as  to  make  the  homes  en- 
joyable places. 

(9)  There  should  be  a  fair  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  between  the  white  and  colored  A.  and  M. 
colleges,  with  no  discrimination  against  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  distribution  of  these  funds. 

(10)  The  State  government  should  support  the 
A.  and  M.  colleges  liberally,  no  matter  what  the 
Federal  government  is  doing. 

Dr.  James  E.  Gregg,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  in 
a  recent  address  to  his  co-workers,  spoke  as  follows  of  the 
Conference: 

'*  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Negroes  need, 
deserve,  and  must  be  given  the  best  educational  fa- 
cilities that  can  be  obtained  for  them.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  educate 
them  or  whether  their  education  should  be  different 
from  that  of  white  young  people.  This  Conference 
was  facing  facts  and  looking  forward,  not  back- 
ward. 

''It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Negro  land- 
grant  colleges  should  have  their  due  proportion  of 
the  Federal  and  State  funds  available  for  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  education. 

"There  was  no  conflict  between  classical  or  lit- 
erary education  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  ed- 
ucation. It  was  understood  that  each  has  its  place; 
that  each  is  indispensable  for  Negro  as  for  white 
youth.  *' 


The  following  excerpts  from  an  editorial  in  Zion 
to  the  sLuth     Herald  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Melden,  President  of 

New  Orleans  College,  expresses  the  regret,  which 
all  have  who  know  of  Dr.  Thirkield's  fine  work  in  the  South,  that 
he  should  be  leaving  it  at  the  present  critical  time. 

*  *  The  appointment  of  Bishop  W.  P.  Thirkield  to  Mexico  is  an 
occasion  of  congratulation  to  that  storm-tossed  country  but  of 
commiseration  to  our  own  Southland.  He  will  carry  to  his  new 
work  all  the  qualities  which  have  made  his  ministry  hitherto  a 
commanding  success.  He  will  not  only  inspire  with  new  courage 
and  purpose  the  missionaries  of  every  church,  but  will  be  an  am- 
bassador of  good  will  to  the  nation  at  large.    Nevertheless  we 
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are  led  to  question  the  wisdom  which  takes  from  our  work  in  the 
South  one,  who  by  natural  qualities  and  a  third  of  a  century  of 
experience,  has  proved  himself  so  admirably  adapted  to  serve  in 
this  particular  field.  It  requires  a  rare  combination  of  qualities 
in  one  who  would  be  a  leader  of  both  our  white  and  colored  work. 
He  has  to  adjust  himself,  not  only  to  both  races  within  the  church, 
but  to  a  sensitive  public— a  public  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to 
resent  any  violation  of  its  recognized  social  standards. 

"Bishop  Thirkield  with  rare  judgment  and  tact  has  so  con- 
ducted himself  as  to  win  the  commendation  of  all  classes.  He 
has  been  true  as  steel  to  his  convictions  and  yet  has  won  the 
respect  of  all.  He  has  proved  himself  a  sincere  friend  of  the 
Negro,  outspoken  and  courageous  in  his  championship  of  his 
rights,  but  without  offending  the  whites. 

"It  has  been  the  writer's  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
Bishop  Thirkield  for  many  years.  When  he  was  called  to  be  sec- 
retary of  the  Epworth  League  from  the  presidency  of  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary,  I  was  his  neighbor  as  president  of  Clark 
University.  I  recall  the  kind  words  spoken  concerning  his  work 
by  the  daily  press  and  various  organizations. 

"The  Atlanta  Constitution  said:— 

'  He  resisted  every  appeal  to  fanaticism  and  demagogy,  and 
instilled  his  pupils  with  the  idea  that  patience  was  better  than 
restlessness;  that  harmony  was  as  easily  established  as  acrimony; 
and  that  two  peoples  living  together  would  have  to  be  wise  and 
forbearing.  .  .  .  Dr.  Thirkield  has  been  persona  grata  to  the 
dominant  class  without  in  the  least  sacrificing  his  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  Negro  education.  ...  In  leaving  Atlanta  Dr. 
Thirkield  leaves  behind  him  many  warm  admirers,  who  respect 
him  no  less  for  his  robust  Christian  character  than  for  the  wise 
diplomacy  which  has  enabled  him  to  reconcile  apparently  con- 
flicting interests  where  others  occupying  his  delicate  and  respon- 
sible position  might  have  aroused  antagonism. ' 

"  Similar  kind  and  appreciative  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  numerous  other  papers,  organizations,  and  individuals,  show- 
ing the  grip  he  had  upon  the  community.'' 


Saddest  of  all  the  terrible  effects  which  war  has 
ci^a*  ^*^  ^^^  Europe  is  the  condition  of  little  children 

of  ViJnnL      there.     How  terribly  the  long  conflict  has  been 

visited  upon  these  enfeebled,  more  than  half- 
starved,  millions  of  innocent  sufferers  can  be  but  dimly  imagined 
by  those  who  have  had  no  direct  contact  with  this  vast  field  of 
misery.  A  former  Hampton  worker,  Miss  Frances  A.  Scott,  an 
Englishwoman  who  was  assistant  in  the  Principal's  Office  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  wrote  last  summer  to  one  of  her  friends 
at  Hampton  of  the  work  which  she  was  doing  under  the  direction 
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of  the  American  Friends  Relief  Mission  in  Vienna.  So  touching 
was  her  story  of  the  need  of  these  weak  and  hungn^y  little  ones 
that  the  workers,  students,  and  Summer-School  teachers  collected 
a  box  of  materials  for  her,  and  raised  in  a  few  days  more  than  a 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  converted  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  of  Philadelphia  into  cod-liver  oil  and  sent  to 
Vienna.  A  few  brief  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  received 
from  Miss  Scott  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  may  be 
of  interest,  not  only  to  those  who  contributed  generously  for  this 
purpose,  but  to  all  who  are  aiding  the  cause  through  other  chan- 
nels. 

' '  One  barrel  of  the  cod-liver  oil  was  sent  to  a  Home  for 
rickety  children.  The  children  are  sent  there  either  be- 
fore an  operation  to  be  fed  up  and  strengthened  for  it,  or 
after  it  is  over,  in  order  to  convalesce.  This  Home  is  like 
a  hospital,  being  entirely  supervised  by  doctors  and  nurses. 
It  is  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  stands  quite  high  up. 
I  have  sent  many  of  my  worst  cases  there;  and  it  was  the 
doctor  there  who  first  told  me  of  the  terrible  want  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  Our  Mission  has  been  helping  with  food,  and 
New  York  has  subscribed  most  of  the  funds.  It  was  only 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  March  and  consists  of,  I  think, 
eight  large  soldiers'  war  huts;  there  are  beds  for  two 
hundred  or  more  children.  If  necessary  a  child  is  kept 
two  or  three  months  until  he  or  she  is  quite  well;  and  as 
a  rule  a  child  who  has  been  there  before  an  operation 
goes  back  till  quite  strong  again. 

' '  The  second  barrel  has  been  sent  to  the  Orthopedic 
Kinder-Klinik  of  the  AllgemeineKrankenhaus(the  Belle- 
vue  of  Vienna) ,  where  a  great  many  of  the  children  go 
to  have  their  poor  little  legs  put  straight,  an  appalling 
and  most  painful  operation,  entailing  the  breaking  of  the 
bones  in  sometimes  three  or  four  places.  The  chief  sur- 
geon is  Professor  Lorenz,  well  known  in  America  for  his 
skill.  At  this  Klinik  the  doctors  have  all  been  so  kind, 
and  have  made  room  for  many  of  my  particular  children 
who  have  been  very  bad  cases. 

''The  rest  of  the  oil  (one  half-barrel)  was  sent  to  a 
small  Montessori  Home  of  fifty  children  aged  from  three 
to  six.  I  have  been  there  several  times  lately— such  dear 
little  people,  they  are  so  friendly,  and  very  happy  because 
they  are  kept  busy  and  amused!  I  sent  such  a  sad  little 
child  there  a  few  weeks  ago  from  a  most  miserable  home 
where  she  was  almost  starved.  She  has  rickets  very 
badly,  but  I  hope  that  with  the  help  of  your  cod-liver 
oil  she  will  not  require  to  have  an  operation.'' 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  millions— unquestionably 
millions—  of  such  cases  as  this  in  Europe  to-day  wholly  depen- 
dent for  their  very  lives  upon  what  we  in  America  may  choose  to 
spare  from  our  great  abundance,  that  which  we  have  already 
done  seems  most  inadequate. 
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Negro  ex-service  men  have  been  invited  by  Mr. 
^^^^      R.  H.  King  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  director  of  the  Com- 
Mm^      mission  on    Inter-racial  Cooperation,  to   get  in 
touch  with  the  State  officers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. , 
if  they  wish  to  receive  consideration  for  aid  from  the  fund  which 
has  been  provided  to  give  soldiers  a  chance  to  receive  more  edu- 
cation.   Mr.  King,  who  is  the  regional  director  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  War  Work  Council,  has  issued  the  following  announce- 
ment:— 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  set  aside  some  $6,000,000  to  be  used 
in  awarding  scholarships  to  ex-service  men.  Any  Negro  who  is 
eligible  and  needs  help  to  get  an  education,  should  address  the 
State  Supervisor  of  his  home  State  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  State  Head- 
quarters for  full  particulars.'' 

The  following  men,  who  have  charge  of  the  distribution  in 
the  several  States,  will  furnish  detailed  information:  Alabama — 
J.  W.  Holmes,  1412  Jefferson  County  Bank  Building,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. ;  Arkansas— G.  G.  Cross,  A.  0.  U.  W.  Building,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Florida— 0.  E.  Maple,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  Georgia— Br.  W.  A.  Lee,  1728  Candler  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Kentucky— J.  L.  Darter,  345  Association  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Louisiana— Dr.  George  D.  Booth,  634  Maison- 
Blanche  Annex,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Mississippi— Capt.  Guy 
Nason,  Daniel  Building,  Jackson,  Miss.;  North  Carolina— G.  C. 
Huntington,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  South  Caro- 
lina—Dr.  E.  R.  Pendleton,  Pendleton,  S.  C;  Tennessee— A.  B. 
Richardson,  206-209  Association  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and 
Virginia— R.  P.  Miles,  902  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Ex-service  men  may  write  directly  to  R.  H.  King,  Candler 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  They  will  wish  to  know  that  the  final 
awards  will  be  made  by  April  1,  and  that  the  educational  com- 
mission will  cease  its  work  on  June  1,  1921.' 


^^      ,        '*  Extension  workers  should  go  from  their  schools 

New  Agricndtorai  *^  ^^^  farms  aiid  into  the  homes,''  was  an  im- 
Coane  f)ortant  part  of  the  summary  report  adopted  by 
the  recent  Atlanta  Conference  attended  by  those 
responsible  for  or  interested  in  the  Negro  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Colleges.  Young  men  and  women  who  do  this  work 
are  teachers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  although  they  may 
not  face  a  class  or  teach  from  text-books  or  call  a  roll.  Amid 
the  present  scarcity  of  teachers  for  all  schools,  competent  ex- 
tension teachers  who  can  carry  their  work  right  into  the  home, 
who  can  teach  a  lesson  to  the  farmer  or  the  farmer's  boy  who  does 
not  leave  his  farm,  are   very  hard  to  find.    Meanwhile,   the 
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demand  for  them  increases.  The  National  Government,  realizing 
the  great  economic  valae  of  this  practical  teaching,  is  appro- 
priating large  sums  of  money  to  every  State  for  aiding  exten- 
sion teaching.  County  agents,  home-demonstration  agents,  and 
agricultural  teachers  are  needed  who  have  proper  training  for 
their  special  work. 

Hampton's  new  agricultural  course  is  specially  planned  to 
prepare  county  agents  and  agricultural  teachers.  To  enter  this 
course  one  must  have  had  farm  experience  and  a  high-school 
education.  During  the  three  years  of  this  collegiate  course 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  social  sciences,  but,  along 
with  this,  farm  practice  and  agricultural  science  are  stressed. 
Throughout  the  course  students  will  be  obliged  to  test  their 
inclination  and  fitness  for  extension  teaching  by  acting  from 
time  to  time  as  assistants  to  county  agents,  agricultural  teachers 
and  other  entension  workers.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  student  in  school  to  county  agent  and  extension  worker 
with  as  little  break  as  possible. 

Here  is  truly  a  field  of  service  calling  for  workers  with 
much  training  and  vision.  Hampton's  School  of  Agriculture  is 
preparing  young  men  to  answer  this  call.  An  illustrated  article 
on  some  phase  of  the  work  in  this  School  may  be  expected  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Southern  Workman. 


As  is  the  case  every  other  year  the  annual  event 
*™^  ^       under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Armstrong 


Association  this  fall  took  the  form  of  a  large  public 
meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  November  18  for  which 
Mrs.  Ide  and  the  other  devoted  friends  deserve  much  credit. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  came  from  Washington  especially  to  preside, 
and  Mr.  Taf  t  interested  and  inspired  the  large  audience  which 
practically  filled  the  hall,  as  he  paid  tribute  to  Hampton  and  to 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  colored  people  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  Northern  Brothers  sang  a  number  of  songs  and  led 
the  large  gathering  in  the  singing  of  such  well-known  favorites 
as  "  Freedom,"  "My  Lord,  What  a  Morning,"  and  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  A  collection  was  taken  by  members  of 
the  Junior  Committee,  and  all  present  pronounced  the  affair  one 
of  the  best  ever  given  by  the  Brooklyn  Armstrong  Association, 
which  that  evening  announced  its  change  in  name  to  that  of 
"The  Hampton  Association  of  Brooklyn." 

The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Hampton  Asso- 
ciation at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James  was 
not  only  very  successful  in  re-inspiring  the  members  present 
with  faith  and  courage  for  the  coming  year,  but  it  also  served  to 
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enlist  many  new  friends,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over 
four  thousand  dollars  was  pledged  that  evening.  Hampton 
should  indeed  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  James  for  her  generosity  and 
cordial  hospitality. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  listened  to  Mrs.  Deland's 
inspiring  paper  and  to  the  telling  appeal  of  Dr.  Moton.  Dr. 
Gregg  presided,  the  Hampton  Quartet  sang,  and  C.  Kamba 
Simango  was  called  upon  again  to  tell  his  story  of  life  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa.  Following  the  meeting  a  buffet  supper 
brought  the  evening  to  a  happy  and  successful  close. 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  celebration 
*iDay'*      of  Founder's  Day  at  Hampton  Institute  will  fall 

on  General  Armstrong's  actual  birthday,  Sunday, 
January  30.  The  address  will  be  delivered  this  year  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Dillard,  director  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  and 
a  devoted  friend  of  Hampton  and  the  colored  race.  Dr.  Dillard 
has  done  more  than  perhaps  any  other  Southern  man  to  set  forces 
in  motion  tending  to  bring  about  better  race  relations.  It  was  he 
who  was  the  prime  mover  in  forming  the  Southern  University 
Race  Ck>mmission,  and  he  was  also  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  Commission  on  Inter-racial  Cooperation  and  the  Southern 
Publicity  Committee.  Whatever  Dr.  Dillard  may  say  about  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  and  his  influence  on  education  will  be  of  great 
value. 

On  the  day  following  Founder's  Day  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  in  the  morning  and  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  Club  House  in  the  afternoon. 


„  The  matter  referred  to  in  the  following  editorial. 

Justice"*'    Written  by  Colonel  Copeland,  the  Southern  white 

editor  of  the  Newport  News  Daily  Press,  is  one  of 

the  ever-present  causes  of  race  friction.  As  similar  conditions 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  the  editorial  illustrates 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  Southern  white  people  to  see 
justice  done  the  Negro,  the  Southern  Workman  takes  pleasure 
in  reprinting  it  in  part; 

''The  protest  and  plea  of  respectable  Negroes  against  the 
disorderly  houses,  run  by  their  own  race  and  patronized  by 
white  men,  reflects  one  of  the  ugliest  possible  conditions,  but  is 
based  on  an  unescapable  logic  and  justice.  Because  the  offense 
comes  from  Negroes  and  because  the  immediate  effect  falls  on 
their  community  and  endangers  their  standard  of  living,  the 
more  reason  have  the  Negroes  who  wish  to  keep  their  section 
clean  and  preserve  their  opportunity  of  advancement  to  look  for 
an  unrelenting  effort  to  give  them  relief  by  the  elimination  of 
the  plague  spots. 

''Disorderly  houses  in  respectable  white  communities  would 
have  short  shift.  They  would  be  banished  quickly  on  the 
theory  that  the  community  could  not  otherwise  remain  respect- 
able. So  long  as  they  are  permitted  in  city  sections  inhabited  by 
Negroes,  the  effect  is  to  deny  to  the  respectable  colored  popula- 
tion the  hope  of  a  wholesome  quarter  in  which  to  live,  in  which 
to  take  pride  and  in  which  to  work  for  betterment." 


THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM 
IN  AMERICA 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

THERE  is  a  race  question  with  us  in  this  country,  ever  present, 
at  times  acute,  and  then  quiescent.  It  is  working  itself  out 
toward  a  solution.  We  have  it  because  of  the  sins  of  former 
generations  of  our  own  people.  We  thought  we  needed  labor  to 
develop  this  country,  and  the  cheaper  we  could  get  the  labor, 
the  better.  We  considered  nothing  of  the  welfare  of  those  who 
were  to  furnish  the  labor,  and  we  brought  them  by  the  horrible 
middle  passage  from  Africa  to  help  us  plow  and  reap  our  fields, 
to  hew  our  wood  and  draw  our  water.  We  brought  them  as  we 
would  bring  dumb  animals.  Their  adaptation  to  the  need  for 
labor  in  the  South,  rather  than  in  the  North,  made  the  South  value 
slavery  as  an  institution  more  than  the  North.  Gradually  it  died 
out  in  the  Northern  colonies,  and  was  cherished  chiefly  where 
cotton  grew.  This  circumstance  sharpened  the  conscience  of 
the  North  and  dulled  that  of  the  South,  and  so  the  treatment  of 
the  Negro  became,  not  only  a  race  question,  but  a  sectional  ques- 
tion as  well,  and  ultimately  absorbed  all  other  issues  in  politics 
and  brought  on  the  Civil  War.  The  cancer  of  slavery  was  excised 
but  it  left  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of  the  former  slaves  still 
to  be  solved.  There  were  four  millions  of  them  who  lived  in  the 
South  where  they  had  been  slaves,  and  they  must  continue  to 
live  there. 

The  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  close  of  the  war 
threw  the  political  control  of  the  Republican  Party  into  the  hands 
of  the  radical  Republicans,  and  they  adopted  a  course  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  South  which,  if  Lincoln  had  lived,  probably  would 
have  been  avoided.  They  forced  into  the  hands  of  the  recent 
slaves  the  political  power  in  the  States  which  had  seceded,  and 
thus  brought  about  an  orgy  of  corruption  and  debauched  adminis- 
tration by  an  ignorant  electorate.  The  Constitution  was  amended 
to  grant  this  electoral  power,  as  it  still  does;  but  the  South- 
em  whites  finally  organized  and,  by  violence  and  lawless  methods, 
and  by  statutes  fair  on  their  face  but  discriminating  in  opera- 
tion and  enforcement,  have  destroyed  that  power  in  eleven  States. 
Ever  since  1880  the  so-called  popular  government  in  the  South 
has  rested  on  an  illegal  basis  which  is  itself  demoralizing  to  all 
concerned.    The  independence  of  the  Southern  white  voter  in 
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National  politics  and  in  State  politics  has  been  restricted  to  the 
support  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  a  way  detrimental  both  to  the 
State  firovern;ment8  of  the  South  and  to  National  politics.  The 
course  of  events  has  seriously  retarded  the  preparation  of  the  Ne- 
firro  for  citizenship  and  for  improving  the  opportunity  to  lift  him- 
self toward  an  equality  with  the  white  man. 

During  slavery,  while  the  white  ruling  class  withheld  educa- 
tion from  the  slaves,  their  natural  kindness,  as  well  as  selfish 
motives,  prevented  in  most  cases  harsh  and  cruel  treatment. 
Since  Emancipation  and  the  horror  of  Reconstruction  the  Negroes 
have  not  been  accorded  the  same  opportunities  in  the  Southern 
States  for  education  and  development  as  the  whites. 

Having  in  view  all  these  considerations  we  find  many  who  are 
pessimists  on  the  Negro  question.  They  think  there  is  no  solu- 
tion. There  are  many  discouraging  facts  recurring  from  year  to 
year,  from  month  to  month,  which  can  be  cited  to  justify  such  a 
view.  Still,  it  is  satisfactory,  from  statistics  and  the  impartial 
observation  of  experts,  to  conclude,  as  one  may  reasonably  do, 
that  in  spite  of  all  these  untoward  and  unfortunate  obstructions, 
the  progress  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States  since  slavery 
was  abolished  is  marked.  These  data  furnish  a  real  ground  for 
hope  that  the  problem  is  not  insoluble,  and  that  we  are  solving  it. 

The  solution  is  not  that  the  white  race  and  the  colored  race 
shall  mix  socially  or  that  we  shall  have  a  large  element  of  mixed 
blood  in  our  population.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  miscegenation 
does  not  make  for  the  good  of  either  race.  There  is  room  enough 
for  both  races  to  live  well  and  pursue  happiness  in  this  country 
without  interference  or  injury  to  their  own  or  the  public  welfare, 
and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  doing  this  now.  As  the  Negroes,  con- 
stituting over  ten  per  cent  of  our  population,  develop  themselves, 
as  they  shall  improve  their  opportunities,  which  are  approaching 
greater  equality  with  those  of  the  whites,  they  will  continue  to 
live  peaceably  and  contentedly  in  the  same  cities,  counties,  and 
States  with  the  whites,  will  become  better  and  more  intelligent 
citizens,  and  will  contribute  more  and  more  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  whole  community.  Of  course  the  Negro  race  is 
a  backward  race.  With  its  origin  and  history  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  When  its  members  were  brought  from  Africa  against 
their  will  they  were  mostly  savages.  Their  century  or  more 
of  life  as  slaves  brought  them  into  contact  with  white  civilization, 
and  while  they  had  no  education  in  letters,  they  were  influenced 
by  their  association  with  the  whites— by  the  religion  and  ideals  of 
their  masters.  When  they  were  free  they  were  thus  advanced 
toward  civilization.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, or  indeed  in  a  century,  they  can  catch  up  with  the  whites, 
who  have  behind  them  many  centuries  of  civilization.  It  is  not  im- 
portant to  consider  that.    All  that  it  is  important  to  know  is  that. 
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with  the  opportunities  offered  them,  they  have  greatly  improved 
their  condition,  that  the  average  of  intelligence  and  usefulness 
among  them  has  been  greatly  enhanced,  that  they  seek  education, 
and  that  under  the  intelligent  leadership  of  their  own  people 
they  are  making  headway.  It  is  a  mere  academic  question 
whether  they  are  as  capable  of  sustaining  as  high  a  standard  of 
intelligence  and  morality  as  the  best  of  the  whites.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  they  have  plainly  demonstrated  that  they  can  and 

■ 

do  make  good  loyal  American  citizens,  and  that  they  grow  better 
as  they  go  on. 

The  South  is  the  real  home  of  the  average  Negro,  and  agri- 
culture and  the  rural  trades  are  the  pursuits  to  which  he  seems 
best  adapted.  He  is  a  happy,  emotional,  forgiving  person. 
The  influence  of  his  dependence  on  others  in  slavery  days  he  has 
not  entirely  thrown  off,  and  he  perhaps  lacks,  because  of  this 
ancestral  trait,  the  independence  and  initiative  of  the  white 
man.  He  is  capable  of  being  educated  in  these.  Mere  literacy 
and  intellectual  training  do  not  of  course  suffice  to  make  the 
Negro  what  he  should  be.  There  must  grow  and  be  implanted  in 
him  moral  forces  as  well  as  the  training  of  his  intellect,  but  moral 
strength  is  a  matter  of  slower  growth.  This  is  really  the  great 
problem  in  both  races  but  it  is  more  difficult  with  the  Negroes 
than  with  the  whites  because  of  the  difference  in  their  origin  and 
history.  Economic  progress  is  strong  evidence  of  growing 
moral  force,  and  the  Negro  has  made  real  advance  along  this 
line. 

The  Negro  encounters  throughout  his  life  a  studied  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  people  to  make  him  feel  a  sense  of  social  in- 
feriority. There  are  whites  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and 
who  would  resent  the  imputation  that  they  would  unnecessarily 
cause  pain  to  another,  who  do  not  hesitate  by  their  offensive 
manner  to  express  resentment  at  any  contact  or  association  with 
the  Negro.  The  agony  of  spirit  that  a  sensitive  man,  whatever 
the  color  of  his  skin,  must  suffer  at  such  indignity  should  awaken 
our  deepest  sympathy.  Many  white  people  who  are  constant 
in  their  kind  and  considerate  bearing  toward  colored  men,  never- 
theless become  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  "social  equality"  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  Negro,  from  fear  that  it  may  lead  to 
marriage  and  a  mixing  of  the  blood,  and  insist  on  regulations  for 
"separation"  which  work  hardship.  These  latter  views  are  so 
deep-seated  that  no  change  of  attitude  is  likely  to  follow  a  frontal 
attack  upon  them.  The  wiser  leaders  of  the  Negroes,  therefore, 
never  insist  upon  social  equality,  or  make  it  a  part  of  their  pro- 
gram of  progress.  This  enables  them  to  obtain  the  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  many  in  their  real  advancement  which  they  other- 
wise might  lose.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Negro  happiness  de- 
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pends  on  social  relations  with  whites.  Society  in  this  sense  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  any 
law  or  £:eneral  obligation.  There  is  as  ample  opportunity  for 
social  enjoyment  among  Negroes  as  among  the  whites,  and  if 
anxiety  to  maintain  the  separation  does  not  lead  to  regulations 
discriminating  against  the  Negroes  in  the  matter  of  personal 
convenience  and  comfort  and  equal  opportunity  for  happiness,  it 
is  wise  not  to  stir  race  feeling  by  statutory  attempts  to  change 
social  relations-  But  no  laws  or  public  regulations  should  be  per- 
mitted which  deny  equality  of  comfort  and  service  to  the  Ne- 
groes in  what  all  whites  share  equally.  There  is  great  room  for 
improvement  in  this. 

So,  with  respect  to  political  rights  and  preferment,  the  Negro 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  entitled,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  vote  wherever  he  is  a  resident,  but  circumstances  have  made 
this  impossible  at  present  in  the  States  of  the  South.  In  retro; 
spect  we  can  see  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  give  the  franchise  to  a 
mass  of  densely  ignorant  people,  and  that  its  extension  .ought  to 
have  been  made  to  depend  on  education  or  property  qualification. 
It  was  given  with  the  high  purpose  of  securing  to  the  Negro  the 
means  of  protecting  himself  in  his  newly  conferred  civil  rights ;  as 
he  used  it  in  the  South  it  was  an  injury  to  him  and  to  all  con- 
cerned and  its  evil  effects  continue  until  to-day. 

The  only  relief  from  this  situation  which  we  can  anticipate 
is  a  practical  working  out  of  a  property  and  educational  qualifica- 
tion through  the  self-elevation  of  the  Negro  to  such  a  place  in 
the  community  that  public  opinion  in  those  States  where  he  is 
now  denied  the  franchise,  will  yield  it  to  him.  This  will  come 
as  his  self-control,  good  sense,  business  standing,  and  value  in 
the  community  demonstrate  his  power  to  wield  it  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  In  other  words,  when  he  shows  his  economic 
value  to  a  community,  and  proves  his  good  sense  and  usefulness, 
he  will  secure  that  which  the  law  gave  him  years  ago. 

The  Negro  has  not  had,  however,  the  equality  in  the  exten- 
sion of  his  civil  rights  which  he  is  entitled  to  have.  Southern 
education  was  for  many  decades  greatly  retarded  for  both  races, 
but  the  South  has  grown  wealthier  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
we  may  hope  for  some  improvement  in  this  regard.  The 
statistics  show  a  woeful  lack  of  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  Negro 
in  the  distribution  of  educational  funds  to  the  two  races.  North- 
em  philanthropy  has  done  a  good  deal  to  relieve  this,  but  it  is 
not  enough  to  equalize  matters.  Again,  there  has  been  in  some 
quarters  in  the  South  a  disposition  to  establish  a  certain  sort  of 
peonage  among  Negro  laborers.  The  Supreme  Court  has  been 
very  stiff  in  the  construction  of  the  laws,  has  permitted  no 
evasion,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  been  active  in  pros- 
ecution of  such  offenses,  in  order  to  enable  the  Negro  to  enjoy- 
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his  economic  right  of  free  labor,  and  to  enable  him,  in  the  com- 
petition between  labor  and  capital,  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  his  services. 

The  mierration  of  the  Ne^rro  to  the  North  during  the  years 
1915,  1916,  and  1917,  had  some  deplorable  aspects.  It  was  caused 
by  the  lack  of  supply  of  labor  in  the  North.  It  was  stimulated  by 
agents  of  Northern  employers  who  solicited  the  coming  of  South- 
ern Negroes  to  Northern  industrial  centers.  But  it  was  not  alone 
due  to  these  agents,  as  the  reports  of  observers  to  the  Labor 
Department  show.  It  was  due  to  the  spread  of  informatioui  by 
the  press  and  by  mail,  that  wages  were  higher  in  the  North  than 
they  were  in  the  South,  and  that  Negroes  who  went  there  could 
better  their  condition.  Investigation  showed,  too,  that  while 
probably  increased  wages  was  the  primary  motive,  the  willing- 
ness to  leave  their  homes  by  the  Negroes  was  greatly  increased 
by  a  lack  in  their  home  counties  of  a  fair  chance,  by  discrimina- 
tion against  them  in  the  courts,  by  bitter  local  prejudice,  and  by 
a  fear  of  lynching.  It  was  notable  that  migration  was  confined 
largely  to  places  where  these  disadvantages  existed.  Where  the 
Negroes  as  laborers  and  residents  were  well  treated,  there  was 
but  little  disposition  among  them  to  go  North.  The  unfavorable 
aspect  of  the  migration  was  that  many  who  went  North  found 
that  the  increase  in  wages  did  not  represent  a  real  material 
benefit,  and  that  it  introduced  them  into  congested  centers,  life 
in  which  was  demoralizing.  On  the  whole,  however,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  localities  in  the  South  that  the  Negroes  had  acquired  an 
independence  sufficient  to  migrate  when  conditions  were  ob- 
jectionable, the  movement  was  most  valuable.  It  really  marks 
progress  in  respect  to  their  condition  in  the  South.  The  loss  of 
Negro  labor  in  the  South  would  be  a  serious  matter,  and  the 
growing  consciousness  that  Negroes  are  a  valuable  element  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  South  ensures  better  treatment  for 
them. 

The  great  hope  of  the  Negro  is  in  the  friendship  of  the 
Southern  whites,  and  that  there  is  real  and  genuine  interest  in 
his  improvement,  educational  and  moral,  among  the  many  good 
people  of  the  South,  is  manifest  by  the  various  activities  in  which 
the  Southern  white  people  are  engaged  to  help  him.  The  enemy 
of  the  Negro,  as  before  the  war,  is  the  poor-white  element  It  is 
from  them  that  the  cruel  mobs  are  recruited.  They  conduct  the 
lynchings  and  are  guilty  of  the  cruelties  growing  out  of  race 
prejudice.  The  law  is  not  enforced  as  it  should  be  in  the  South. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  enforced  as  it  should  be  in  the  North,  as  we 
know  to  our  humiliation;  and  everywhere  we  must  restrain  mob 
rule.  In  the  South  it  is  particularly  directed  against  the  Negro, 
but  even  that  is  not  confined  to  the  South. 
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The  race  riots  in  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  other 
cities,  show  that  race  prejudice  extends  the  country  over.  Now 
what  do  these  race  riots  come  from?  They  were,  in  a  certain 
deerree,  economic  in  their  orifirin.  The  presence  of  Negroes  to 
supply  the  demand  of  labor  roused  the  antagonism  of  white  labor, 
and  with  that  as  the  seed  it  was  easy  for  hostility  to  blossom 
into  such  disgraceful  mob  violence  and  conflict  as  we  have 
seen  since  the  war.  The  enlistment  and  conscription  of  many 
Negroes  in  our  army,  and  their  going  over  seas,  gave  the  Negro 
soldiers  a  sense  of  organized  physical  power.  They  cherish  a 
natural  bitter  resentment  against  being  treated  as  equals  in  the 
face  of  the  country's  danger,  and  then  on  their  return  home  as 
inferiors.  They  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  do  expect,  not  con- 
tumely and  insult,  but  gratitude  for  their  services.  Some  of  the 
Negro  editors  encouraged  this  feeling  and  created  a  desire  to 
meet  violence  with  violence,  with  the  result  always  of  the  greater 
loss  among  the  Negroes. 

The  danger  that  race  riots  might  spread  through  other  cities, 
where  similar  conditions  existed,  prompted  the  organization  of 
committees  composed  of  leading  white  men  and  leading  colored 
men  to  avoid  misunderstandings  and  to  throw  the  influence  of 
both  into  the  preservation  of  peace.  While  there  may  be  recur- 
rences of  these  difiiculties,  they  seem  now  to  have  been  allayed. 
There  was  great  danger  in  Birmingham,  and  both  sides  had  made 
preparation  by  accumulating  arms;  but  leading  white  men  and 
leading  colored  men,  including  Dr.  Moton  of  Tuskegee,  met  to- 
gether, the  critical  hour  was  passed  without  an  outbreak,  and 
the  danger  was  over.  Deplorable  as  these  riots  are,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  a  tendency  that  will 
grow  stronger  and  become  uncontrollable,  but  are  rather  to  be 
explained  by  the  circumstances  immediately  following   the  war. 

It  is  not  justice  to  the  Negro— it  is  very  hard  on  him— that 
he  confronts  the  discrimination  and  obstacles  to  his  progress 
that  he  does.  They  ought  not  to  exist,  but  they  do,  and  wise 
men  deal  with  facts  that  exist  and  do  not  seek  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  mere  argument  or  to  blind  themselves  to  their  existence.  In 
spite  of  these  injustices  and  bitter  experiences  the  Negroes  have 
it  within  themselves  in  a  measure  to  mitigate  them.  They  can- 
not avoid  them  completely,  but  they  can  minimize  them  much  in 
their  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  better  workmen  they  become, 
the  better  business  men  they  become,  the  more  they  save,  the 
more  they  accumulate,  the  better  education  they  secure,  the 
greater  moral  fibre  they  produce  in  their  own  characters,  the 
more  indispensable  they  will  be  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
.live.  In  doing  so,  they  will  create  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  to  accord  to  them  greater  and  greater  consideration  and 
more  and  more  of  their  legal  rights. 
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This  leads  me  to  point  to  one  phase  of  politics  in  the  South 
which  it  is  important  for  the  Negroes  and  the.  friends  of  the 
Negroes  to  bear  in  mind.  For  many  decades— and  indeed  until 
recent  years — the  National  Government  was  viewed  by  the  South, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  as  an  alien  power.  In  a  commendable 
effort  to  help  the  Negroes,  Republican  National  Administrations 
exercised  the  power  they  had  to  put  Negroes  in  office  in  Southern 
white  communities.  They  were  almost  the  only  Republicans 
there,  and  a  number  of  them  were  well  fitted  to  fill  office,  so  far  as 
intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  for  the  positions  were  con- 
cerned. Republican  Presidents  were  anxious  not  to  close  the 
door  of  hope  to  the  Negro,  and  thought  this  was  the  way  to  help. 
It  developed,  however,  that  the  appointment  of  colored  men  to 
office  in  communities  where  the  fear  of  the  danger  of  social  equal- 
ity exists,  does  not  aid  the  Negro  but  only  stirs  a  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  him,  even  among  the  best  class  of  the  white  people 
of  the  South,  paralyzes  the  effort  of  such  white  people  for  his 
welfare,  and  dulls  their  interest.  I  believe  in  appointing  Negroes 
to  office  for  places  for  which  they  are  qualified,  and  I  believe  that 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  fit  applicants  they  should 
have  equal  representation ;  but  they  should  not  be  forced  into  public 
duty  which  they  must  exercise  counter  to  a  strong  local  feeling. 
Such  a  feeling  necessarily  minimizes  their  usefulness  to  the 
Government  and  the  public,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  arouses  in  the 
whole  community  a  bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  race  which 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Selections  for  office  are  not  to  be  deter- 
mined solely  on  exact  rules  of  distributive  justice,  but  must  be 
governed  by  the  question  whether  the  appointee  in  his  adminstra- 
tion  is  likely  to  render  the  most  efficient  service,  and  by  other 
considerations  of  public  expediency.  Every  adminstration  has 
large  opportunity  to  recognize  the  progress  of  Negroes  by  ap- 
pointing them  to  public  office  where  they  will  not  suffer  the  incon- 
veniences and  real  injury  that  attach  to  appointments  in  localities 
such  as  I  have  described.  I  repeat  again,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  Negro  that  the  friendship  and  kindly  feeling  of 
the  best  white  people  in  the  South  should  be  strengthened  and 
made  useful  for  the  race,  and  therefore  for  the  whole  community, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  would  imperil  this  friend- 
ship and  interest. 

What  the  Negroes  have  done  in  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
is  an  earnest  of  what  they  will  do  in  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
A  race  or  a  people  or  a  nation  does  not  progress  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  progresses  little  by  little  until  the  gradual  movement 
derives  a  permanency  which  ultimately  works  out  the  problem. 


INDUSTRIAL    "Y"    FOR 
NEGRO  SHIPBUILDERS 

Maintained  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 

Dry  Dock  Company 

BY  WILLIAM  ANTHONY  AERY 

i  i  T\OES  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  among  Negro  industrial  workers 
U  really  pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  do  you  simply  advo- 
cate Y  work  on  general  uplift  principles?  "  The  all- wise  skeptic 
asks  this  incisive,  baffling  question  and  then  waits  with  assur- 
ance to  see  his  kind-hearted,  foolish,  humanitarian  friend  blush 
and  stammer  a  weak  reply  such  as  this:  ''Of  course  we  cannot 
prove  that  Y  work  really  pays  money  dividends,  but  we  feel 
that  boys  and  young  men  can  profitably  use  Y  equipment  in 
their  free  time.  The  Y  at  least  helps  to  keep  men  and  boys  out 
of  serious  trouble. '*  The  skeptic  says,  "  How  foolish,  how  far- 
fetched are  your  ideas  on  real  life ! '' 

The  opinion  of  a  man  like  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  of 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  and 
former  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States— a  North  Carolinian  who  has  shown  faith  in  colored  peo- 
ple by  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  making  good  in  the  skilled 
trades  involved  in  shipbuilding— carries  the  weight  of  authority 
against  the  shallow  arguments  of  the  unthinking  Ekeptic. 

Speaking  at  Hampton  Institute,  Mr.  Ferguson  said:  ''Our 
colored  boys  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  used  to  play 
'  hookey '  so  much.  *  *  One  day  a  gentleman,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  industrial  section  of  the  International  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  in  talking  to  me  of  this  problem,  asked  me 
why  we  did  not  try  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  started  this  work  in 
1912.  Booker  T.  Washington  was  kind  enough  to  come  to  see  us 
(Major  Moton  was  with  him)  and  he  spoke  to  all  of  our  colored 
men— then  over  two  thousand— in  a  big  frame  shed.  He  told 
them  of  their  opportunity.  We  employed  a  first-rate  secretary 
[A.  F.  Williams],  whom  we  still  have,  in  operating  the  first  in- 
dustrial Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  colored  boys  and  men.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  copied  in  different  locations.  *  *  The  moral  effect 
has  been  splendid.    The  attendance  of  the  boys  has  improved 
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very  much.  The  output  of  the  shipyard  [1917],  on  account  of 
this  alone,  has  been  improved  by  five  or  six  thousand  rivets  a 
day,  or  the  equivalent  of  four  cargo  skips  a  year," 

Four  cargo  ships  a  year!— and  all  due  to  bringing  helpful 
influences  into  the  lives  of  Negro  boys  who  bad  previously  been 
indifferent,  careless,  shiftless!  What  is  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars  every  year  for  an  industrial  Y,  when  set 
against  such  net  returns  in  dollars  and  cents— and  in  American, 
trustworthy  citizenship  and  service !  Let  the  skeptic  now  prove 
his  thesis  that  the  Y  and  other  social  and  Christian  organiza- 
tions are  very  intangible  in  their  results. 


THE  OLD  INDUSTRIAL   "Y" 

Mr.  Ferguson  recently  said:  "The  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  of 
considerable  aid  in  handling  the  colored  men  and  boys  who  work 
in  the  plant;  it  gives  them  educational  and  recreational  facilities 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  have.  We  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  getting  a  Secretary  who  satisfies  both  the 
Company  and  the  patrons  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A." 

VALUE  OP  TRAINED   LEADERSHIP 

Since  the  success  of  any  venture,  whether  business,  educa- 
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tional,  relie:ious,  or  civic,  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  adequate 
preparation,  soand,  working  policies,  and  vision  of  some  one 
leader  or  group  of  leaders,  it  will  be  well  to  outline  briefly  Sec- 
retary Williams'  career. 

Alexander  F.  Williams*  entered  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  from  Oklahoma  City  in  the  fall  of  1907.  Two  or  three 
weeks  later  the  Nashville  Y  for  colored  men  and  boys  was 
opened  and  this  young  ambitious  race  leader  immediately  be- 
came interested  in  the  Y  city  program.  He  gave  his  time  freely 
on  SuDday  and  throughout  the  week  to  this  vital,  Christian, 
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social  work.  His  Oklahoma  work  in  the  Baptist  Young  People's 
Union  furnished  excellent  training  for  larger  city  service.  In 
1912  this  prospective  industrial  leader  was  graduated  from  the 
college  department  of  Fisk  and  then  took  special  training  in  the 
Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  in  the  Association  summer  school 
at  Arundel-on-the-Bay,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Moorland,  who  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  directing  young  men 
into  lines  of  Christian  service. 

In  the  meanwhile,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  was  look- 
ing about  for  a  suitable  man  to  serve  as  secretary  of  an  efficient 

colored  nawspBtwr  of  Newport  Hewi,  iB  worth  quaticff  :  *'  He  h%t  had  a  moit  ditcourtLffina  vork 
to  balld  up  ■  luccetiru]  Inititution  In  thii  city.  owInK  to  the  feilutea  thst  have  (one  before,  but  he 
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industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  tbeir  colored  workers,  many  of  whom, 
in  spite  of  s^ood  wa^s,  were  not  steady  &nd  dependable.  In 
September  1912,  the  Y  work  for  Negro  iudustrial  workers  in 
Newport  News  was  started.  Secretary  Williams,  who  received 
the  appointment  to  this  unique  position,  was  placed  in  charge, 
and  ever  since  he  has  made  the  industrial  Y  grow. 

YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY 

The  old  Y  building,  now  occupied  temporarily  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  was  a  crude,  two-story,  brick 
building,  about  25  by  40  feet.  The  equipment  was  meagre: 
a  desk,  two  pool  tables,  two  shower-baths,  a  few  old  books,  and 
an  old  piano.  What  a  contrast  is  the  present  equipment !  The 
present  Y  hut,  opened  in  March  1919,  is  112  by  100  feet.  It  was 
built  by  the  War  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  a  cost  of  $25,000 
and  was  adequately  equipped  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company.  The  Company  also  pays  the  net  cost  of 
maintenance,  thereby  making  an  important  investment  in  char- 
acter building,  as  well  as  in  industrial  good  will  and  morale. 

A  COMMUNITY  CENTER 
The  well-equipped  gymnasium,  when  used  as  an  auditorium, 
will  seat  about  six  hundred  adults.  It  is  also  used  as  a  commu- 
nity meeting-place,  where  citizens  can  see  good  moving  pictures 
at  nominal  prices,  can  hear  interesting  and  instructive  lectures, 
can  sing  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  can  share  in  other  forms 
of  community  recreation.    There  are  six  shower-baths  which  are 
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made  self'Sustainin^  through  the  small  towel  charge  that  is 
levied. 

The  industrial  Y  program  in  Newport  News  does  not  in- 
clude dancing.  The  game-room,  which  is  30  by  50  feet,  contains 
six  pool  tables,  twelve  checker  tables,  one  domino  table,  and 
other  miscellaneous  equipment.  From  two  to  three  hundred 
men  gather  here  every  night  and  find  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, which,  if  allowed  to  go  undirected,  would  surely  lead  some 
of  them  into  serious  trouble.  The  adjoining  porches  are  well 
lighted  and  provide  for  the  game-room  overflow.  Some  of  the 
men  appear  to  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  watching  their 
fellows  playing  games.  The  game-room  windows  are  hung  with 
cretonne  curtains. 

The  hut  also  contains  a  soda  fountain  and  a  small  general 
store  which  sells  candy  and  smokes;  a  circulating  library  of  some 
two  hundred  books ;  a  secretary's  office ;  also  pictures  and  mottoes. 

MIXING  WORK  AND  PLAY 

"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  This  idea 
lies  behind  the  Y  athletic  program  at  Newport  News.  Oscar  M. 
Brown  is  the  physical  director.  He  spent  three  years  at  the  Y 
College  at  Springfield;  one  year  at  Shaw  University;  and  two 
years  in  Louisville.  Then  he  served  in  the  United  States  Army. 
For  the  past  year  he  has  been  on  the  Y  staff  at  Newport  News. 

The  athletic  field,  which  is  perhaps  500  feet  square,  and  is 
just  inside  old  Camp  Stuart,  is  used  by  a  number  of  teams.  A 
recent  schedule  of  "The  Shipyard  Twilight  Baseball  League" 
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announced  the  following  games,  and  from  this  list  one  can  see 
that  good  use  is  made  of  group  contests: — 

Stage  Riggers  verstia  Heater  and  Passer  Boys 
Chippers  versus  Riveters 

Painters  versus  Heater  and  Passer  Boys  % 

Stage  Riggers  versus  Chippers 

These  games,  played  on  the  athletic  field  after  four  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon  by  departmental  or  zone  teams,  bring  men  and  boys 

together  out-of-doors  and  under  favorable  influences,  four  times 

a  week.    A  careful  record  of  the  ball  playing  is  kept  and  at  the 

close  of  the  season  an  appropriate  pennant  is  awarded.    These 

departmental  games  make  it  possible  for  the  Y  officers  to  pick  an 

Association  team  which  will  match  up  well  in  week-end  games 

with  teams  from  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  Union  University, 

Petersburg  Normal  School,   St.  Paul  School,   and  well-known 

athletic  teams  from  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Brooklyn, 
and  other  cities. 

The  physical  director  is  deeply  interested  in  the  good  work 
of  all  his  teams.  There  is  at  the  Y  a  well-known  ''Number 
Nine"  baseball  team,  which  holds  the  record  of  having  de- 
feated all  the  best  colored  baseball  teams  on  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula. It  played  in  season  thirty rf our  games:  won  twenty,  lost 
thirteen,  tied  one.  The  captain  of  the  winning  team,  Hubert 
Taylor,  a  riveter,  was  formerly  director  of  the  physical-training 
department  of  the  Association.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  St.  Paul 
School,  Lawrenceville,  Va.  It  should  be  said,  in  passing,  that 
all  the  Y  athletic  teams— football,  basket-ball,  baseball,  tennis — 
are  well  equipped  and  receive  good  instruction. 

In  the  shipyard  itself  there  is  reserved  an  athletic  space, 
75  by  100  feet,  in  which  the  Negro  industrial  workers  may  have 
a  good  time  playing  cage-ball,  volley-ball,  hand-ball,  and  indoor 
baseball.  In  the  shops,  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  the 
men  box  at  noon.  The  affectionate  fashion  in  which  the  Negro 
shipyard  workers  refer  to  The  Industry  shows  clearly  that  the 
company  has  acted  wisely  in  developing  such  a  liberal  policy  for 
its  industrial  workers,  who  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  mere 
units  of  labor. 

Another  type  of  valuable  Y  work  is  carried  on  at  the  ship- 
yard. Each  week  there  are  held  four  or  five  forty-five  minute, 
noon-day  mass  meetings — two  Bible  classes  and  two  lectures  with 
brief  song  services.  The  speakers  include  ministers  and  lay- 
men—men  who  can  put  some  ** punch"  into  their  addresses, 
men  who  know  men,  men  who  can  carry  to  hard-working  ship- 
builders a  practical  message  on  some  life  problem,  men  who  can 
help  others  see  the  value  of  religion  in  everyday  life,  the  sacred- 
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ness  of  all  life,  and  the  possibility  of  being  Christ-like  in  in- 
dustry. From  one  to  five  hundred  men  attend  these  noon-day, 
shipyard  meetings,  which  help,  in  no  small  measure,  to  keep 
friendly  race  relations  among  the  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
workers,  some  forty-five  per  cent  of  whom  are  Negroes. 

"ignorance  is  a  cube  fob  nothing" 
An  important  member  of  the  Y  staff  is  the  educational 
secretary.  The  Y  night  school,  which  begins  in  September  and 
ends  in  June,  aims  to  give  instruction  in  the  following  subjects: 
arithmetic,  English,  reading,  history,  geography,  civil  govern- 
ment, practical  shipbuilding,  blue-print  reading,  public  speak- 
ing, current  events,  debating,  and  beginners'  work.  This  last 
subject  is  especially  important  since  there  are  so  many  men  who 
enter  the  shipbuilding  industry— as  well  as  other  industries — 
as  illiterates.  These  men  are  often  very  good  workmen,  who 
are  ambitious  to  learn  but  are  handicapped  on  account  of  poor 
early  training  or  previous  indifference  to  education. 

The  educational  secretary  and  at  least  four  other  men  con- 
stitute the  teaching  staff.  Sessions  are  held  for  two  hours  two 
evenings  in  the  week  in  the  John  Marshall  School,  which  is 
rented  by  the  Association.  The  men  follow  courses  of  study 
worked  out  by  educational  experts  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  central 
headquarters.  Seventy-five  or  more  men  attend  this  Associa- 
tion school  each  night.  They  range  in  age  from  twenty-one  to 
forty-five. 


HEATER  BOYS  WORKING  INSIDE  A  SHIP 

While  only  a  few  boys  receive  training  in  the  night  school, 
an  effort  will  soon  be  made  to  establish  an  apprentice  school  for 
colored  boys  such  as  exists  for  white  boys.  The  successful  ex- 
perience of  organizations  brought  together  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Training  Schools,  gives  encouragement  that  similar 
work  for  Negro  apprentices  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing company  and  a  real  blessing  to  the  Negro  population  of  New- 
port News. 

The  educational  plan,  worked  out  during  the  winter  term  of 
1920  by  L.  B.  Capehart,  also  includes  the  use  of  motion  pictures 
twice  a  week  and  mass  meetings,  with  group  singing,  on  Sunday 
afternoons  from  four  to  five  o'clock. 

SOCIAL-HYGIENE   CAMPAIGN 

Then,  too,  the  Association  organization  and  equipment  have 
been  successfully  used  in  a  campaign  of  sex  education,  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  A  week's 
program  included  the  following  activities :  a  noon-hour  exhibit 
and  address  at  the  band  stand  in  the  great  shipyard;  another  ex- 
hibit and  address  in  the  shipyard  foundry;  still  other  exhibits  and 
addresses  in  the  angle  and  boiler  shops;  motion  pictures  for  men— 
"Venereal  Diseases  and  Their  Effects  on  the  Body,"  and  "The 
End  of  the  Road  "—with  an  address  by  a  state  representative  of 
the  health  board;  motion  pictures  for  women— "Effects  of  Vene- 
real Diseases,  "  "The  Origins  of  Life,  "  and  "The  End  of  the 
Road";  motion  pictures  for  children  and  parents;  motion  pic- 
tures for  older  boys;  talk  on  social  hygiene  to  members  of  the 
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Men's  Bible  Class;  Sunday  afternoon  talk  to  men  on  ''How 
We  Can  Better  Conditions. "  White  and  colored  lectures  brought 
to  the  several  groups  important  messages  on  the  sacred  phases 
of  life  which  are  all  too  frequently  neglected  until  serious  trou- 
ble comes  upon  great  masses  of  citizens. 

BOYS'  WORK 

Secretary  Williams  has  very  wisely  taken  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  for  the  small  boys,  to  whom  he  reads  stories  and 
with  whom  he  plays  in  wholesome  fashion.  He  meets  these 
boys  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Y  gymnasium  at  the  time 
of  the  most  complete  leisure.  He  also  meets  them  on  Wednesday 
nights.  From  four  to  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  he  meets  the  small 
boys  who  crave  companionship,  and  from  five  to  six  o'clock, 
the  Boy  Scouts— boys  ranging  from  twelve  to  seventeen.  Secre- 
tary Williams  capitalizes  the  interests  which  his  boys  have  in 
tramping,  in  studying  out-door  life,  in  learning  how  to  do  simple 
tasks  with  their  hands,  in  doing  something  worth  while  for 
others,  and  in  reading  about  live  current  problems. 

GROWTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Jesse  M.  Chiles,  who  is  the  membership  secretary,  was 
trained  at  Western  University,  Quindaro,  Kansas,  of  which  the 
late  Dr.  H.  T.  Kealing  was  the  distinguished  president.  He  also 
received  valuable  training  in  the  Y  Summer  School  at  Geneva, 
Wisconsin,  and  in  the  Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  came  to  New- 
port News  in  January,  1920. 

The  membership  fee  in  this  industrial  Y  is  $5  per  year  and 
admits  to  all  Association  privileges,  including  billards,  games, 
social  clubs,  and  other  Y  activities.  The  fee  for  boys  under 
sixteen  is  $3  per  year.  The  largest  membership  during  the  past 
year  was  1670.  Of  this  number,  1212  men  were  workers  in  the 
shipyard  at  Newport  News.  The  largest  percentage  of  men  fell 
in  the  age-group  nineteen  to  thirty-five.  This  will  suggest  the 
virility  of  the  group  which  Secretary  Williams  and  his  associates 
must  reach  and  hold  with  their  religious,  athletic,  recreational, 
and  education  programs.  Of  the  present  1412  men  who  are 
members  of  the  Y,  826  are  active  church  members. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROBLEMS 

A  few  figures  will  suggest  the  administrative  problems 
which  must  be  faced  constantly.  Last  year  the  receipts  from 
memberships  reached  $4866;  profit  on  soda  fountain  $1088;  loss  on 
store  $883;  profit  on  billiards  $704;  loss  on  motion  pictures  $803; 
profit  on  lockers  and  towels  $306;  loss  on  physical  department 
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$1962;  loss  on  educational  department  $87.  The  total  loss  ac- 
count was  $13,913.89;  the  total  firain  account,  $6966.79.  The  net 
cost  of  operation  was  $6947.10. 

BETTER  MEN  AND   MORE  SHIPS 

It  seems  to  be  clear  from  a  dispassionate  study  of  the  basic 
facts  that  for  less  than  $7000  in  net  cost  per  year,  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  working  through 
an  intelligent,  non-meddling  board  of  fifteen  governors  and  a 
live  administrative  group,  headed  by  Secretary  Williams,  brings 
annually  and  directly  to  thousands  of  Negro  men  and  boys— and 
thereby  indirectly  to  hundreds  of  homes— new  life  and  new  hope; 
and,  in  a  still  more  round-about,  but  none  the  less  important 
fashion,  secures  a  splendid  investment  return  in  more  and  better 
ships. 

This  industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  Negro  shipbuilders  deserves 
further  careful  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  complain  about 
Negro  migration  and  the  instability  of  Negro  labor,  during  the 
present  crisis  of  industrial  unrest.  Mr.  Ferguson  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  knocking  out  the  underpinning  of  the  Bolshevist  plat- 
form by  giving  all  their  workers  a  square  deal  and  encouraging 
efficiency  and  self-respect  among  them. 


ORGANIZATIONS  and  empires  are  everywhere 
passing  through  a  sort  of  revolution  and  evolu- 
tion that  is  almost  bewildering  to  think  about.  The 
world  has  changed  as  much  in  the  last  four  years 
as  in  the  previous  thirty  or  even  fifty  years.  And 
in  spite  of  many  indications  to  the  contrary,  world 
progress  has  advanced  by  at  least  a  generation;  and 
along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  the  Negro  has 
kept  abreast  of  this  advancement.  In  the  face  of 
this  fact  the  Negroes  of  this  country  have  never 
needed  as  much  as  they  do  today  a  strong,  wise, 
progressive  business  organization,      —r^  /j.  Moton 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES' 

BY  MONROE  N.  WORK 

Editor  of  the  Neirro  Year  Book 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  educational  field  is 
the  problem  of  salaries.  Its  present  acuteness  was  brought 
about  by  conditions  resulting  from  the  World  War,  the  high  cost 
of  living  being  one  of  its  chief  causes.  If  times  were  normal, 
however,  the  situation,  so  far  as  colored  teachers  are  concerned,  | 

would  still  be  serious,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  salaries 
paid  to  such  teachers  in  all  branches  of  education,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  collegiate,  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  neces- 
sities and  comforts  of  life  and  to  accumulate  a  competence  for  old 
age. 

The  matter  of  salaries  is  affecting  the  supply  of  teachers  in 
two  ways.  Investigations  indicate  that  many  of  the  best  teach- 
ers are  leaving  the  profession  for  better  paying  positions.  In- 
vestigations also  indicate  that  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  young  persons  who  are  entering  the  teaching 
profession. 

A  recent  investigation  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation points  out  that  there  will  be,  for  the  coming  year,  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  country,  over  100,000  vacancies  in 
teaching  positions.  In  other  years  these  positions  have  been 
filled  largely  by  young  persons.  The  report  says:  "The  grad- 
uates of  normal  schools  this  year  will  be  twenty-five  per  cent 
fewer  than  in  1916;  they  will  total  about  16,000.  If  we  add  to 
these  the  largest  possible  number  we  can  conceive  of  from  other 
teacher-training  institutions,  we  shall  have  at  the  outside 
30,000  prepared  teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies,  or  a  deficit  of  at 
least  80,000.'' 

We  are  pleased  to  note  a  general  disposition  to  increase 
salaries.  In  Louisiana  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  have  been  increased  from  $10  to  $15  per  month.  In 
Mississippi  some  of  the  first-grade  teachers  are  being  paid  from 
$50  to  $75  per  month.  There  was  a  bill  before  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  which  proposed  for  teachers  a  minimum  salary  of 
$50  per  month.  A  bill  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  to  make  the  minimum  monthly  salary  for  rural  teachers 


*    Excerpts  from  an  address  before  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools,  Baltimore. 
July  1920 
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$75,  and  to  have  it  applied  to  colored  as  well  as  white  schools. 
In  a  recent  statement  issued  by  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  president 
of  the  General  Education  Board*  it  was  pointed  out  that  ' '  in  four 
States  of  the  South  for  which  accurate  figures  can  be  secured, 
the  amount  paid  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  Negro  public 
schools  increased,  1901  to  1918,  from  $672,000  to  $1,744,000,  or 
159  per  cent.  In  seven  States,  from  1910  to  1918,  the  increase 
was  $1,416,000,  or  64i  per  cent'' 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  colored  teachers,  and  while  it  is  also  true  that  commend- 
able progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made,  it  yet  remains 
a  fact  that  the  average  salaries  paid  to  colored  teachers  are  still 
inadequate.  There  are  not  many  communities  in  the  South 
where  the  teacher  is  not  among  those  receiving  the  lowest  wages; 
and  in  many  instances  she  receives  the  smallest  pay.  The  laborer 
who  formerly  received  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  day  is  now 
receiving  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  and  board  to  work  in  cotton  fields. 
The  teacher  in  this  same  community  receives  $30,  or  perhaps  $40, 
per  month  out  of  which  board  must  be  paid. 

As  an  example  of  meager  salaries  paid,  there  was  published 
in  School  Life  for  May  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  teachers' 
salaries.  It  was  shown  that  the  salaries  for  all  teachers  in  rural 
schools  are  inadequate.  It  was  found  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
rural-school  teachers  in  the  United  States  receive  less  than  $600 
per  year,  24  per  cent  received  less  than  $500,  and  11  per  cent  less 
than  $400.  Only  5  per  cent  received  $1000  or  more.  The  aver- 
age annual  salary  was  $634.  The  average  annual  salary  for 
white  men  teachers  was  $712,  for  white  women  teachers  $630; 
for  colored  men  teachers  $375,  for  colored  women  teachers  $359. 

When  the  colored  teachers  were  taken  separately  it  was 
found  that  the  highest  averagre  annual  salary  paid  colored  men 
was  $683,  a  little  more  than  $50  per  month  for  the  year;  and  the 
lowest  average  annual  salary  paid  colored  men  was  $207,  a  little 
more  than  $17  per  month  for  the  year.  The  highest  average  an- 
nual salary  for  colored  women  was  $583,  a  little  less  than  $50  per 
month  for  the  year.  The  lowest  average  annual  salary  paid 
colored  women  was  $93,  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  $8  per 
month  for  the  year.  We  have  here  the  answer  as  to  why  teach- 
ers are  leaving  the  profession  and  also  why  there  are  so  few 
recruits  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  are  leaving. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  in  a  discussion  on  this  subject 
that  on  an  average  the  salaries  paid  white  teachers  throughout 
the  South  are  from  60  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  salaries 
paid  colored  teachers.  In  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  the  salaries  of 
white  teachers  are  55  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  colored, 
in  Richmond  60  per  cent  higher,  Norfolk  80  per  cent  higher. 
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Accordinfir  to  the  schedule  of  salaries  for  Maryland  white  first- 
gnde  teachers  may  receive  80  per  cent  more  than  colored  first- 
gfrade  teachers;  second-  and  third-firrade  teachers,  100  per  cent 
more.  The  maximum  annual  salary  for  white  teachers  in  the 
State  is,  I  understand,  for  first  grade  $950;  second  grade  $800, 
and  third  firrade  $650;  for  colored  teachers  the  maximum  annual 
salary  is,  first  firrade  $520,  second  grade  $400,  and  third  grade 
$320. 

In  contrast  to  these  salaries  for  the  colored  teachers  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Carl  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Afro-American,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  pointed  out  that  in  the  State's 
budget  for  1921  and  1922,  a  charwoman  in  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  buildings  and  grounds  is  put  down  for  $624 
per  year.  In  the  department  of  law  an  office  boy  is  listed  for 
$520  per  year.  Another  office  boy  in  the  States  Roads  Commission 
will  get  $600  per  year.  An  assistant  janitor  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Frostburg  will  draw  $540  per  year,  the  head  janitor 
$900  per  year.  All  of  these  menial  positions  pay  higher  wages 
than  those  paid  a  first-grade  colored  teacher  who  teaches  for 
eight  months  at  $65  per  month. 

The  reason  often  given  for  making  differences  in  the  amount 
of  salary  paid  white  and  colored  teachers  is  that  they  have  a 
different  standard  of  living.  The  standard  for  the  whites,  it  is 
maintained,  is  much  higher  than  that  for  the  colored.  It  is 
stated  that  it  costs  white  teachers  a  great  deal  more  to  live  and 
maintain  their  standard  than  it  does  colored  teachers  to  live  and 
maintain  their  standard.  There  may  have  been  a  time  in  the 
past  when  this  was  true;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  today 
these  differences  exist  to  any  great  extent. 

The  standard  of  living  for  all  classes  of  colored  people  has 
been  markedly  raised  in  the  last  few  years.  They  are  living  in 
better  houses,  wearing  better  clothes,  and  eating  better  food. 
As  a  result  it  is  costing  them  a  great  deal  more  to  live.  This 
would  be  true  if  times  were  normal  and  there  was  no  high-cost- 
of-living  problem.  The  teachers  in  general  belong  to  the  upper 
class  of  the  colored  people,  and  are  required  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  this  class,  with  its  consequent  living  expenses.  In 
addition  teaching  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  profession,  and 
as  a  result  the  preparation  before  entering  the  profession  and 
the  requirements  after  entering  are  increasing.  There  are 
books  which  the  teacher  is  required  to  purchase  and  read ;  there 
are  institutes  and  summer  schools  to  attend;  and  there  are 
standards  of  dress  to  maintain.  All  of  these  things  help  to  in- 
crease the  teacher's  expenses. 

There  is  among  colored  teachers  much  agitation  and  a  grow- 
ing   demand  for  increased  salaries.     The  two   most   notable 
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examples  of  efforts  to  secure  increased  salaries  were  in  Atlanta 
and  in  Baltimore.  In  Atlanta  the  salaries  of  white  grammar- 
school  teachers  were  increased  $30  per  month,  while  the  salaries 
of  the  colored  teachers  were  raised  only  $10  per  month.  The 
colored  teachers  charfi^ed  that  this  was  an  unjust  discrimination 
and,  backed  by  the  colored  patrons,  made  a  determined  effort  to 
have  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  salary  increases.  A 
very  strikinfir  feature  of  the  effort  to  secure  increased  pay  for  the 
colored  teachers  of  Atlanta  was  that  it  received  the  support  of 
the  white  Ministers'  Association  and  the  white  Federation  of 
Labor,  committees  from  both  of  these  orfiranizations  appearing 
before  the  Board  of  Education  and  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
colored  teachers.  Although  the  results  of  this  effort  were  not 
all  that  were  desired,  the  final  outcome  was  that  $5  per  month 
was  taken  from  the  salaries  of  the  white  teachers  and  added  to 
the  salaries  of  the  colored  teachers. 

In  Baltimore,  last  year,  a  fight  was  made  and  won  for 
the  salaries  of  colored  teachers  to  be  equal  to  those  of  white 
teachers.  This  year  the  fight  has  been  to  secure  better  sal- 
aries for  colored  teachers  in  Baltimore  County  and  throughout 
the  State.  The  fight  was  carried  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
State  Legislature.  The  indications  are  that  success  will  ulti- 
mately crown  this  effort  for  state-wide  equal  salaries. 


INDIAN  GIFTS  TO  EDUCATION 

WHAT  are  believed  to  be  the  largest  gifts  to  edu- 
cation and  to  orphanages  ^  ever  made  by 
American  Indians  have  just  been  received  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  A  Creek 
named  Eastman  Richard  has  given  $50,000  to  Bacone 
College,  near  Muskogee,  Okla.  On  the  college 
grounds  is  an  Indian  orphanage,  and  Mrs.  Polokee. 
and  Mrs.  Bosel  have  together  given  $50,000  to  erect 
a  building  for  the  girls.  H.  M.  Harjo  and  his  wife 
have  given  $12,000,  with  which  have  been  pur- 
chased eighty  acres  of  additional  land  for  college 
and  orphanage.  All  of  these  givers  are  Indians. 
The  college  in  question  had  last  year  representatives 
from  twenty-one  tribes.  Officials  of  the  Society 
say  they  have  never  heard  of  larger  gifts  from 
American  Indians  than  these. 

—Native  American 


INTER-RACIAL  CO-OPERATION 

CONSTRUCTIVE   MEASURES  RECOMMENDED 
BY  SOUTHERN  WHITE  WOMEN 

A  large  company  of  Southern  white  women  have  banded 
themselves  together  to  secure  a  greater  measure  of  inter-racial 
cooperation.  ' '  With  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  woman- 
hood and  childhood  of  the  Negro  race  and  also  with  a  great 
desire  for  a  Christian  settlement  of  the  problems  that  over- 
shadow the  homes  of  both  races/'  these  women  have  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  ages:  "What  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
th^  God."  These  women  have  deplored  "  the  fact  that  l^ere  is 
friction  between  the  races,''  and  they  have  expressed  their  be- 
lief that  this  friction  ' '  can  largely  be  removed  by  tiie  exercise 
of  justice,  consideration,  and  sympathetic  cooperation."  The 
Southern  Workman  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  Southern  white  women. 

—The  Editors 

DESIRING  that  everything  which  hinders  the  establishment 
of  confidence,  peace,  justice,  and  righteousness  in  our  land 
shall  be  removed  in  order  that  there  shall  be  better  understand- 
ing and  good  will  in  our  midst,  we  call  attention  to  the  following 
points  as  possible  causes  of  friction,  which,  if  corrected,  may  go 
far  toward  creating  a  better  atmosphere  and  bringing  in  a  better 
day. 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE 

We  acknowledge  our  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 

Negro  women  and  girls  in  our  homes  and  on  the  streets.    We 

therefore  recommend 

That  domestic  service  be  classed  as  an  occupation 
and  coordinated  with  other  world  service  in  order 
that  a  better  relation  may  be  established  for  both 
employer  and  employee. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  conservation  of  the  life  and 
health  of  Negro  children  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
community.    We  therefore  urge 

That  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens  be  estab- 
lished in  local  communities  for  the  protection,  care, 
and  training  of  children  of  Negro  mothers  who  go 
out  to  work. 
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That  free  baby  clinics  be  established,  and  that 
Government  leaflets  on  child  welfare  be  distributed 
to  expectant  mothers,  thus  teachinfir  the  proper  care 
of  themselves  and  their  children. 

That  adequate  playgfrounds  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities be  established  for  Negro  children  and  young 
people. 

SANITATION  AND  HOUSING 

Since  good  housing  and  proper  sanitation  are  necessary  for 

both  physical  and  moral  life,  we  recommend 

That  a  survey  of  housing  and  sanitary  conditions 
be  made  in  the  Negro  sections  in  each  local  commu- 
nity and  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties for  improvements  when  needed. 

EDUCATION 

Since  sacredness  of  personality  is  the  basis  for  all  civiliza- 
tion, we  urge 

That  every  agency  touching  the  child  life  of  the 
Nation  shall  strive  to  create  mutual  respect  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  different  races. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  single  standard 
of  morals  for  men  and  women,  both  black  and  white,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  life  and  safety  of  a  Nation.  We  therefore  pledge 
ourselves  to  strive  to  secure  respect  and  protection  for  woman- 
hood everywhere,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

Since  provision  for  the  education  of  Negro  children  is  still 
inadequate,  we  recommend 

That  surveys  be  made  of  the  educational  situa- 
tion in  the  local  community  in  order  that  colored 
children  may  secure 

More  equitable  division  of  the  school  fund ; 
Suitable  school  buildings  and  equipment; 
Longer  school  terms; 
Higher  standards  and  increased  pay  for  teachers. 

TRAVEL 

Since  colored  people  frequently  do  not  receive  fair  treatment 
on  street  cars,  on  railroads,  and  in  railway  stations,  and  recog- 
nizing this  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  friction  between  the 
races,  we  urge 

That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for 
them  adequate  accommodations  and  courteous  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  street-car  and  railway  officials. 
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LYNCHING 

As  women  we  urge  those  who  are  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  to  prevent  lynchings  at  any  cost.  We  are 
persuaded  that  the  proper  determination  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stituted officials,  upheld  by  public  sentiment,  would  result  in  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  those  guilty  of  this  crime.  There- 
fore we  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  these  officials  in  the  exeu- 
tion  of  justice. 

JUSTICE   IN   THE   COURTS 

We  recommend 

That  our  women  everywhere  raise  their  voices 
against  all  acts  of  violence  to  property  and  person, 
wherever  and  for  whatever  cause  occurring. 

That  competent  legal  assistance  be  made  avail- 
able for  colorcfd  people  in  the  local  conmiunities  in 
order  to  insure  to  them  the  protection  of  their  rights 

in  the  courts. 

PUBLIC  PRESS 

Since  the  public  press  often  gives  undue  prominence  to  the 
criminal  element  among  Negroes,  and  neglects  the  worthy  and 
constructive  efforts  of  law-abiding  Negro  citizens,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  cooperate  with  the  men's  committees  in  endeavor- 
ing to  correct  this  injustice  and  to  create  a  fair  attitude  to 
Negroes  and  Negro  news. 


THE  University  of  North  Carolina  has  won  an  en- 
viable leadership  in  state-wide  service  to  all 
classes  of  citizens.  The  community  studies  begun 
by  the  University  have  been  developed  by  various 
State  departments;  and  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  has  worked  out  a  plan  of  State  organization 
which  cannot  be  excelled  in  America.  A  system  as 
closely  woven  as  that  of  the  public  schools  will 
eventually  cover  the  Stete,  promoting  the  welfare 
of  all  classes  of  both  races.  The  State  Conference 
on  Public  Welfare  calls  for  the  same  provision  for 
delinquent  Negro  boys  and  girls  as  for  white  ;  for 
vocational  training  for  both  races ;  and  for  "in- 
creased care  and  training  for  unadjusted  white  and 
Negro  children,  that  no  child  of  either  race  may 
lack  the  chance  to  make  good  as  a  member  of  society. ' ' 

■-  Christian  Recorder 


EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION ' 

BY  JOHN  M.  GANDY 

President  of  the  National  AsBOciaticm  of  Teachen  in  Colored  Schools 

IN  these  days  of  educational  reconstruction  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  people  is  to  be  conserved  by  team  work  and  by  co- 
operation. The  Nefirro  teacher  who  is  the  most  favored  in  salary 
and  position  should  have  a  keen  interest  in,  and  a  deep  sympathy 
for,  the  poorest  paid  and  the  least  prepared  in  the  profession. 
Our  welfare  and  even  our  destiny  are  so  interwoven  and  inter- 
twined that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  problems 
and  difficulties  of  the  least  in  the  profession.  The  Nefirro  teachers 
of  the  North  and  West  cannot  be  absolutely  free  until  the  Negro 
teachers  of  the  South  are  emancipated. 

To  bring  about  this  feeling  of  a  common  cause  and  a  commu- 
nity of  interest  some  kind  of  propaganda  must  be  waged.  The 
necessity  and  benefits  of  concerted  action  must  be  convincingly 
presented  to  every  Negro  teacher  of  this  country.  This  can  be 
done  in  part  by  representatives  of  this  Association  now  present. 
If  all  of  us  should  go  down  from  this  meeting  with  the  same  con- 
viction among  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  united  actioh  that 
Roosevelt  had  about  preparedness  for  the  American  people,  we 
would  talk  it  in  our  private  conversations,  write  about  it  in  our 
journals,  and  mention  it  in  practically  every  speech  of  whatever 
nature  we  make.  We  would  get  the  idea  abroad  in  such  fashion 
as  to  lead  others  to  think  as  we  do.  But  the  conviction  must 
first  be  in  our  own  hearts. 

To  popularize  what  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Colored  Schools  stands  for  and  to  create  a  group  consciousness 
among  the  Negro  teachers  some  kind  of  a  publication  is  impera- 
tive. A  magazine  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  and  problems  of 
Negro  education,  and  edited  with  the  same  care  and  efficiency 
as  the  best  magazines  are  edited,  would  serve  as  a  great  agency 
of  enlightenment  and  would  create  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  problems  that  confront  Negro  teachers.  Mr.  Silas  X.  Floyd, 
executive  secretary  of  this  organization,  in  the  publication  of  the 
National  Note  Book  has  made  a  splendid  beginning  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  foresight  and  initiative  in 
establishing  this  journal  and  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  it 

*^xcerpt8  from  an  address  by  President  Gandy  at  the  Conference  in  Baltimore,  October  1920 
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has  been  edited.  He  has  merely  demonstrated,  however,  what 
can  be  done  along  this  line;  for  he  has  worked  practically  alone 
and  for  the  most  part  without  the  personal  interest  of  the 
teachers.  The  National  Note  Book  should  be  bouerht  from  its 
present  owner,  a  larfire  editorial  staff  organized,  and  its  work 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  Negro  education.  The 
subscription  price  should  be  put  so  low  that  it  will  be  within 
reach  of  every  Negro  teacher  in  this  country.  Such  a  publication 
would  be  a  source  of  enlightenmentto  the  general  public  on  the 
achievements  in  Negro  education  and  on  the  Negro's  point  of 
view  regarding  his  own  education. 

Connected  with  this  magazine,  but  not  its  editor,  should  be 
be  a  paid  officer,  probably  to  be  known  as  the  executive  secretary. 
This  officer  should  have  his  headquarters  in  Washington  and 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  details  of  the  annual  meetings, 
for  collecting  data,  for  organizing  and  promoting  membership 
campaigns,  for  making  comparative  studies  of  the  length  of 
school  terms,  of  the  salaries  paid  Negro  teachers,  of  the  amount 
of  money  spent  per  child  for  educational  purposes,  of  the  distri- 
bution of  Federal  funds  in  the  States.  This  office  would  be  the 
clearing  house  of  Negro  education  and  from  it  should  go  out 
facts  so  organized  as  to  grip  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
public. 

But  to  make  the  work  of  this  Association  effective  our  ac- 
tivities should  not  stop  here.  There  are  conditions  of  classroom 
procedure,  of  school  organization,  of  curricula,  of  the  place  of 
industrial  education  in  the  primary  schools,  of  the  marking  sys- 
tem, of  the  use  of  the  standard  tests,  and  of  the  preparation  of 
teachers  that  should  be  studied  by  standing  committees  and  re- 
ported upon  at  times  set  by  this  organization.  The  findings  and 
recomnendations  of  these  committees  should  be  distributed 
freely  to  the  Negro  teachers  and  to  the  general  public.  We  would 
then  begin  to  build  upsets  of  valuable  papers  on  education  drawn 
up  by  Negroes  themselves  and  by  others  working  in  the  field  of 
Negro  education. 

The  question  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion should  claim  the  attention  of  this  organization.  Our  re- 
sponsibility in  bringing  into  the  teaching  profession  in  sufficient 
numbers  the  brightest  and  best  trained  minds  of  the  colored  race 
is  very  evident  The  claims  of  the  profession  in  point  of  op- 
portunities for  leadership,  growth,  and  development,  and  the  obli- 
gation that  educated  men  and  women  owe  to  the  growing  youth 
should  be  presented  every  year  at  a  definite  season  to  all  Negro 
students  in  b3th  Northern  and  Southern  schools  with  such  passion 
of  logic  as  to  win  them  over  to  the  ranks  of  profession.  For  years 
yet  to  come  the  young  men  and  women  coming  out  of  high  schools. 
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normal  schools,  coUegfes,  and  universities  should  be  led  into  the 
profession  of  teaching,  more  from  a  spirit  of  race  pride,  the  re- 
cognition of  a  great  need,  and  a  desire  to  serve  than  from 
financial  considerations.  As  a  race  we  must  be  willing,  if  nec- 
essary, to  be  made  financial  martyrs  in  order  that  our  youth  may 
be  led  into  the  light  of  intelligence  and  into  the  manhood  of  full 
American  citizenship.  The  whole  expanding  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  turns  on  this  very  delicate  pivot. 

A  great  benefit  would  come  to  Negro  students  and  the  Negro 
public,  if  a  National  Education  Week  should  be  established.  In 
the  schools  the  profession  of  teaching  during  this  time  could  be 
presented  with  convincing  force,  eloquence,  and  logic,  and  in  the 
various  communities  the  Negro  public  could  be  enlightened  at 
the  same  time  on  the  necessity  of  making  every  sacrifice  to  put 
their  children  in  school  and  to  keep  them,  there  as  long  as  the 
school  term  lasts;  to  cooperate  with  the  State  in  providing  better 
school  advantages,  and  to  sustain  the  teacher  in  promoting  local 
organizations.  Such  a  concerted  action  would  have  a  telepathic 
effect  on  the  Negro  public,  would  accentuate  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  educating  the  Negro  child,  and  would  help  other 
agencies  now  in  operation  to  build  up  a  stronger  and  more 
enduring  race  consciousness.  The  machinery  to  carry  out  such 
a  program  is  fortunately  at  our  command.  The  students  we  de- 
sire to  reach  are  in  our  institutions  under  our  direction.  The 
newspapers  and  churches  are  in  full  sympathy  with  our  efforts 
to  develop  a  more  intelligent  race,  and  both  the  State  and  local 
teachers'  organizations  can  be  used  in  their  full  strength  to  pro- 
mote such  an  effort. 

Further,  to  keep  the  life  of  this  Association  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous and  forceful,  we  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  National 
Education  Association  and  its  allied  organizations.  In  concen- 
trating our  attention  and  effort  upon  our  own  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties, we  are  very  likely  to  shut  ourselves  off  from  the  great 
National  issues  in  education,  and  from  the  men  and  women  of  the 
white  race  who  are  leaders  in  educational  thought.  Lest  we 
become  dogmatic,  narrow,  and  overbearing,  we  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  developments  in  every  phase  of  education  and  must  think 
out  our  problems  in  the  light  of  the  National  issues.  The  more 
broadly  informed  we  are,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  we  shall  think 
straight,  lead  straight,  and  exercise  such  a  degree  of  tolerance 
as  will  give  force  to  our  claims.  To  this  end  some  kind  of  or- 
ganic relationship  should  be  sought  between  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  in  Ck>lored  Schools  and  the  National  Education 
Association.  In  addition  to  this,  our  Association  should  elect 
each  year  representatives  to  attend  the  general  meetings  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  of    allied    organizations, 
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and  require  that  these  representatives  bring  back  to  us  full  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings. 

To  make  this  Association,  then,  a  vital  and  energetic  force 
in  the  field  of  Negro  education  something  more  must  be  accom- 
plished than  to  hold  meetings  and  deliver  inspirational  addresses. 
Some  work  will  have  to  be  done.  We  are  suggesting  that  each 
one  of  us  become  more  active  in  transmitting  what  this  Associa- 
tion stands  for  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Negro  teachers;  that  a 
National  magazine  on  Negro  education  be  published;  that  an 
executive  secretary  with  definitely  defined  duties  and  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington  be  put  in  the  field;  that  problems  in  Negro 
education  be  studied  by  committees  appointed  and  commissioned 
by  this  body ;  that  a  National  Education  Week  be  established ;  and 
that  some  kind  of  connection  be  worked  out  between  this  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  query,  whence  the  money  for  such  a  pretentious  pro- 
gram, arises  in  our  minds.  The  core  of  such  an  organization  would 
center  around  an  executive  secretary.  In  our  opinion  he  should 
be  the  first  officer  provided  for.  Five  thousand  dollars  would  pay 
the  salary  and  meet  every  other  necessary  expense  of  this  officer 
for  the  first  year.  There  are  enough  college  and  normal-school 
presidents,  principals  of  high  schools,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
receiving  sufficiently  good  salaries  to  lay  this  amount  of  money  on 
the  table  before  the  first  of  September.  If  we  get  the  spirit  and 
are  led  to  the  conviction  that  this  is  necessary,  it  will  be  done. 
If,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  body,  such  a  course  should  be  under- 
taken, the  speaker's  check  is  ready  for  twenty-five  dollars  for 
this  purpose.  We  would  need  only  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
checks  of  equal  amount  to  have  the  money  necessary  for  the  first 
year's  expenses.  At  least  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  these 
should  be  subscribed  by  those  who  are  now  attending  this  meet- 
mg. 

Once  the  office  of  executive  secretary  is  established  and  a 
live,  energetic,  capable  man  is  put  in  charge,  the  teachers  of  the 
country  will  support  it.  An  annual  budget  could  be  drawn  up 
by  the  executive  secretary  and  submitted  to  the  proper  officers 
for  approval,  and  this  budget  could  be  prorated  to  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers.  In  this  way  some  definite 
responsibility  would  be  thrown  upon  each  State,  and  unless  the 
amounts  were  too  large  they  would  meet  them.  An  alternative 
plan  would  be  to  aim  to  get  enough  paid-up  memberships  each 
year  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  that  year.  Out  of  42,000 
Negro  teachers  at  least  20,000  should  be  induced  to  pay  an  an- 
nual membership  fee  of  one  dollar.  When  we  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  our  profession  and  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
in  a  definite  way  for  ourselves,  that  will  be  done  with  ease. 
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Then  the  National  magazine,  the  National  Health  Week,  and 
every  other  need  will  be  met  with  ease. 

In  conclusion,  the  program  of  work  just  outlined  is  intended 
tebe  suggestive  only.  Our  contention  here  is  more  that  we 
should  have  a  definite  program  than  that  we  should  force  upon 
you  any  cut-and-dried  plan  that  you  must  accept.  If  anyone  has, 
or  will  work  out,  a  definite  scheme  of  action  for  this  Association 
that  will  appeal  to  you  more  than  what  we  are  offering,  of  course 
that  scheme  should  be  approved.  We  should  not,  however,  go 
through  another  year  without  any  program.  The  children  of 
twelve  millions  of  black  Americans  are  looking  to  us  to  conserve 
their  interests  in  the  new  educational  program  of  the  American 
people.  More  than  twenty  State  teachers'  associations  and 
more  than  a  thousand  county  teachers'  organizations  are  look- 
ing to  us  to  blaze  the  way  in  the  wilderness  of  the  present-day 
perplexities,  and  the  future  of  American  Negro  is  leaning  bard 
upon  our  aggressive  leadership.  Shall  we  continue  to  assume  a 
soft,  easy  policy  or  shall  we  vitalize  and  energize  our  efforts  and 
start  afresh  for  bigger  things? 

HAMPTON  INCIDENTS 


«  HAMLET  " 

ON  the  evening  of  Saturday,  No- 
vember 27,  the  school  and  the 
community  had  the  very  unusual  pleas- 
ure of  being  invited  to  see,  in  Ogden 
Hall,  the  great  historical  play  of 
**  Hamlet/'  presented  by  members  of 
the  school  staff. 

This  tragedy,  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  act  of  the  Shakespearian 
dramas,  was  produced  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  head  of  the  Normal 
School,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Doermann,  who 
used  the  Ekiwin  Booth  version.  Hav- 
ing both  dramatic  talent  and  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Doermann  was  able,  not 
only  to  give,  as  the  hero,  a  most  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable  interpretation 
of  Hamlet's  character,  but  also  to  as- 
sist the  other  characters  materially  in 
preparing  their  various  parts.  Mrs. 
Gregg  gave  a  remarkably  fine  imper- 
sonation of  Ophelia;  some  others  espe- 
cially worthy  of  mention  are  Mr.  Sko- 
field  as  Polonius,  Mr.  Fenn  as  Horatio, 
Mr.  Whittle  as  Laertes,  and  Mr.  Jinks 
as  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father. 


Mr.  Isham,  as  electrician,  de- 
serves special  thanks  for  the  wonder- 
ful lighting  effects,  said  by  many  to 
have  been  equal  to  those  of  the  pro- 
fessional stage.  Mr.  Miner,  as  stage 
manager,  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  play.  For  the  cos- 
tumes the  cast  was  indebted,  partly  to 
the  Shakespeare  and  Sophoclean  Clubs 
of  the  school,  and  partly  to  individual 
creative  ability. 

The  excellent  string  orchestra,  di- 
rected by  Mr.  W.  O.  Tessmann,  band- 
master, played  the  Tschaikowsky  and 
Gade  incidental  music,  which  has  been 
used  in  the  Forbes- Robertson  produc- 
tion of  **  Hamlet."  The  auditorium 
was  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence which  expressed  itself  as  well 
pleased  with  the  performance. 

HAMPTON'S  LATEST  GIFT 

ON  the  day  after  the  presentation 
of  "Hamlet,"  Dr.  Gregg,  at  the 
evening  service,  after  thanking  those 
who  had    ''so  faithfully,  generously* 
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and  effectively  cooperated  in  giving  the 
beautiful  rendition  of  a  great  play, " 
thus  making  possible  "  a  real  pleasure 
and  a  real  education,"  said  that  he 
wished  to  announce  a  gift  to  the  school. 
This  gift  is  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
prisse  of  $25^to  be  known  as  the  St 
Philip's  Church  Prize— which,  it  has 
been  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tive Board,  shall  be  given  each  year  to 
the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who 
graduates  with  the  highest  record  of 
scholarship  for  the  entire  course. 

ST.  PHIUP'S  CHURCH 

IT  was  peculiarly  appropriate  that 
this  announcement,  and  Dr.  Gregg's 
appreciative  words  in  regard  to  it, 
should  have  been  heard  at  this  time, 
for  Dr.  H.  C.  Bishop,  rector  of  St 
Philip's,  was  with  Dr.  Gregg  on  the 
platform,  as  a  guest  of  the  school. 
Upon  being  called  on,  Dr.  Bishop  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  in '  having  his 
church  connected  with  Hampton  in 
this  way,  and  then  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  St.  Philip's,  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  institutions  among  colored 
people,  having  been  founded  in  New 
York  City  in  1812.  It  was  incorporated 
in  November  1820,  and  recently  cele- 
brated its  one-hundredth  anniversary. 
This  church  illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  people  can  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous existence  as  a  body  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  St  Philip's  has  held 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
the  colored  people  of  New  York.  It 
has)always  attracted  men  of  outstand- 
ing position  in  the  community.  The 
men  who  have  had  charge  of  its  af- 
fairs have  been  men  of  integrity  and 
character  who  have  steadily  hewed  to 
the  line  of  honesty  and  truth.  This 
old  church  in  New  York  is  very  proud- 
of  that  record.  St  Philip's,  Dr.  Bishop 
said,  has  a  membership  of  over  two 
thousand.  It  has  three  clerical  and 
a  large  number  of  lay  workers,  who 
are  carrying  on  its  many  activities. 
These  include  the  St  Christopher  Ath- 
letic Club  with  which  Hampton  Insti- 
tute teams  have  frequently  played. 
St  Philip's  believes  in  developing  in 
young  people  all  sides  of  their  nature. 


Dr.  Bishop  closed  his  remarks  with 
a  tribute  to  the  Hampton  students' 
singing  of  the  plantation  songs.  ' '  The 
songs  were  rendered,"  he  said,  "with 
such  spontaneity,  thoughtful  feeling, 
and  touches  of  genuine  religious  fer- 
vor that  one  cannot  hear  such  music 
and  not  feel  proud  that  there  is  a 
people  in  this  land  which  has  given  to 
this  country  such  wonderful  music. 

SECRETARY  COLBY'S  VISIT 

ANOTHER  visitor  appreciative  of 
Hampton's  singing  of  the  Negro 
folk  songs  was  Secretary.  Qol by,  who, 
escorted  by  Major  General  Cronkhite, 
commanding  the  Third  Army  Corps 
Area,  made  a  flying  visit  to  the  school 
while  en  route  to  South  America. 

Secretary  Colby  spoke  to  the  school, 
assembled  in  Ogden  Hall,  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Hampton's  Founder 
and  of  his  pleasure  at  seeing  realized 
the  vision  which  inspired  General  Arm- 
strong in  the  bitter  struggles  he  ex- 
perienced in  founding  and  sustaining 
Hampton  Institute  in  its  early  days. 
* '  This  institution, ' '  he  said,  *  *  means 
a  great  deal  to  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. You  are  learning  here  the  les- 
sons of  good  citizenship.  The  place  of 
America  among  the  nations  depends 
upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
youth  of  America  learn  the  lessons  of 
self-restraint,  of  application,  of  mas- 
tery. I  care  not  in  what  field  a  man's 
work  may  lie;  so  long  as  he  does  it 
well  he  is  a  good  citizen." 

By  an  interesting  coincidence  the 
day  of  Secretary  Colby's  visit,  Decem- 
ber 4,  was  the  same  on  which  President- 
elect Harding  visited  Newport  News 
and  Norfolk,  and  which  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
spent  at  William  and  Mary  College  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

CHURCH  MEETING 

ON  Sunday  afternoon,  November 
14,  the  annual  meeting  of  The 
Church  of  Christ  in  Hampton  Institute 
was  held,  at  which  reports  for  the 
year  were  read.  The  Board  of  Dea- 
cons,   which    was    re-elected,     was 
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supplemented  by  students  from  the 
three  upper  classes  who  are  to  act  as 
student  deacons.  The  Class  of  1921  is 
represented  by  William  Q.  Bland, 
Clarence  C.  Blow,  Doswell  E.  Brooks, 
and  Charles  R.  Nelson;   the  Class  of 

1922  by  Charles  V.  Brown  and  W. 
Adrian  Freeman;  and  the  Class  of 

1923  by  William  McK.  Jett  and  James 
E.  Newby.  The  continuation  of  the 
custom  to  set  aside  several  Sundays 
as  days  for  receiving  benevolent  offer- 
ings was  approved,  and  it  was  also 
decided  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
Board  that  the  offering  received  on 
December  12  be  given  towards  the 
$12,000  fund  for  permanent  improve- 
ments at  the  Weaver  Orphanage.  It 
was  decided  that  all  persons  who  had 
united  with  the  Church  by  associa- 
tion, and  who  had  been  non-residents 
for  six  months  or  more,  be  asked  to 
notify  the  clerk  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  wished  their  names  to  remain  on 
the  Church  roll;  and,  in  addition,  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  notify  the 
churches,  from  which  statements  of 
membership  were  brought,  that  these 
members  were  no  longer  residents  of 
Hampton  Institute.  A  committee  of 
ladies  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Gregg, 
the  moderator  of  the  meeting,  to  as- 
sist Mr.  Miner  and  Mr.  Kinghorn  in 
decorating  the  church  at  special  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  This  Committee  on 
Decoration  consists  of  Mrs.  Scoville, 
Mrs.  Purves,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Brown. 

PRIZE-SPEAKING  CONTEST 

ONE  of  the  Saturday-evening  enter- 
tainments which  has  become  an 
annual  affair  is  the  prize-speaking  con- 
test, occurring  this  year  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  The  prizes  were  offered  through 
the  generosity  of  Miss  M.  W.  Net- 
tleton,  Mr.  Julian  Bagley,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Phraner.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  only  one  girl  took  part,  while 
there  were  eight  boys  on  the  program, 
and  also  that  the  Indians  were  not 
represented.  The  first  prize  of  twelve 
dollars  was  won  by  Andrew  E.  Weeks, 
who  gave  **  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon  " 
by  Robert  W.  Service;  the  second 
prize  of  eight  dollars  went  to  Adolf o  A. 


Birch,  student  from  British  Honduras, 
who  recited  "Mary,  Queen  of  Scots" 
by  Glassford  Bell;  and  the  third  prize 
of  five  dollars  to  John  C.  Coates  for 
his  rendition  of  "The  Chariot  Race  " 
from  Lew  Wallace's  "Ben  Hur." 
The  judges  were  Mrs.  Scoville,  Rev. 
E.  R.  Carter,  rector  of  St  John's 
Church,  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Hamilton, 
rector  of  St  Cyprian's.  The  Girls' 
Glee  Club,  directed  by  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Patterson,  and  W.  M. 
Hubbard,  who  played  a  tuba  solo, 
furnished  the  music  fortbe  occasion. 


'^  IN  A  PERSIAN  GARDEN 


*f 


ON  the  following  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  first  of  a  series  of  con- 
certs, arranged  by  Mr.  Dett,  was 
given  in  Ogden  Hall.  In  spite  of  the 
inclement  weather,  a  large  audience 
gave  the  performers  the  warm  wel- 
come which  their  splendid  work  de- 
served. The  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  beautiful  rendition  of  Lehmann's 
song  cycle,  "In  a  Persian  Garden" 
by  four  soloists— Miss  Revella  Hughes, 
soprano;  Miss  Elizabeth  Lennox,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  Harry  Delmore,  tenor;  and 
Mr.  Jerome  Swinford,  bass- baritone; 
with  Mrs.  Dett  as  accompanist  Al- 
though each  in  turn  delighted  the 
audience  in  the  solo  parts,  the  artistic 
finish  of  the  quartet  work  was  espe- 
cially enjoyable. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  program, 
which  was  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter, each  soloist  was  heard.  Bfrs. 
Dett,  whose  splendid  playing  is  al- 
ways enjoyed  by  a  Hampton  audience, 
gave  "The  Trout,"  Schubert-Heller. 
Mr.  Swinford  sang  the  "Vision  Fugi- 
tive" Massenet;  Miss  Hughes  sang 
one  of  Mr.  Dett's  songs,  "A  Thou- 
sand Years  Ago  or  More,"  being  ac- 
companied by  the  composer;  Cadman's 
"Call  Me  No  More  "  was  rendered  by 
Mr.  Delmore;  and  "Adieu  Forets," 
Tschaikowski,  by  Miss  Lennox.  All 
the  soloists  responded  to.encores  after 
being  enthusiastically  recalled. 

Many  will  recall  the  visit  and  in- 
formal concert  given  during  the  war 
by  the  Glee  Club  from  the  Naval 
Base,  which  was  led  by  Mr.  Swinford, 
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and  also  that,  on  the  same  occasion, 
Miss  Lennox,  who  was  singing  in  the 
camps  in  the  vicinity,  sang  for  the 
school.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  greet 
both  of  these  artists  again  at  Hamp- 
ton. Miss  Hughes  is  pleasantly  re- 
membered for  former  performances, 
and  all  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
hear  her  ag^in.  Mr.  Delmore  had  not 
been  heard  at  Hampton  before,  and 
his  pleasing  tenor  voice  was  much  en- 
joyed. The  entire  concert  was  a  rare 
treat,  and  will  long  be  remembered. 

BETTER-HEALTH  WEEK 

THE  drive  for  better  health  in 
Elizabeth  City  County,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  County 
Nurse,  was  conducted  in  a  unique 
fashion.  On  one  afternoon  the  chil- 
dren from  the  Whittjer  School  and 
the  Union  Street  and  Bates  Schools 
of  Hampton,  over  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, marched,  to  the  music  of  the 
school  band,  into  Ogden  Hall,  where 
instructive  moving  pictures  and  the 
"Jolly  Jester,"  a  most  entertaining 
clown-ventriloquist,  impressed  valu- 
able lessons  in  health  habits.  Address- 
es were  made  by  the  school  Chaplain, 
Mr.  Fenninger,  and  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Rinkliff,  the  city  manager  of  Hamp- 
ton. A  similar  entertainment  was 
given  to  the  white  children  the  next 
day  in  the  Liberty  Theatre  at  Old 
Point. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

THE  Southern  Workman  announces 
with  great  regret  the  withdrawal 
from  its  staff  of  Mr.  William  L.  Brown, 
now  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has 
served  the  magazine  as  business  man- 
ager, or  editor  in  charge  of  Indian 
material,  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
Southern  Workman  is  glad  to  make 
acknowledgment  of  its  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Brown's  long  period  of  service  on 
its  staff.  His  place  will  be  taken  by 
Miss  Caroline  W.  Andrus,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Indian  Record  Office  at 
the  school,  and  has  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  Indian  conditions  in  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  she  will  cooperate  in 


collecting  and  handling  material  re- 
lating to  Indians. 

Hampton  Institute  has  taken  out  an 
affiliation  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  which  is 
making  a  drive  to  enroll  all  those 
who  are  seriously  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education.  There  is  now  a  Na- 
tion-wide movement  to  have  600,000 
American  school  teachers  realize  that 
they  belong  to  a  profession  whose 
members  should  be  better  trained, 
should  keep  abreast  of  modem  thought 
and  practice  in  education,  and  should 
be  better  paid  for  their  service  to  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Nation.  Hampton  Institute  teachers 
wish  to  help  make  this  educational 
movement  a  success. 

SEVERAL  of  the  schools  of  New- 
port News  and  Norfolk  where 
Hampton  graduates  are  teaching  have 
been  visited  this  month  by  Miss  Hilts, 
of  the  Negro  Record  Office,  and  Miss 
Lyford,  head  of  the  Home-Economics 
School,  who  took  with  her  the  girls  of 
the  advanced  home-economics  classes 
The  trip  included  a  visit  of  observa- 
tion to  the  kitchens  and  dining-rooms 
of  the  Monticello  Hotel. 

Miss  Lyford  and  Mr.  Buck  attended 
the  Virginia  Educational  Conference 
at  Richmond  Thanksgiving  week. 

HAMPTON  has  lost  a  faithful  work- 
er in  Miss  Martha  B.  Smith, 
who  has  resigned  from  the  position  in 
the  Application  Office  which  she  has 
held  for  a  number  of  years.  Miss 
Smith  expects  to  start  soon  on  an  ex- 
tensive trip,  going  first  to  Panama. 
Her  itinerary  includes  several  South 
American  countries,  among  them  Peru, 
Chili,  and  Argentina.  The  school  also 
lost  at  this  time  a  valued  teacher. 
Miss  Marion  E.  Head,  who  has  taught 
in  the  Academic  and  Domestic-Arts 
Departments  for  a  number  of  years. 

ANOTHER  worker  who  has  re- 
signed is  Miss  Katharine  A. 
Perry,  an  assistant  in  the  Publication 
0(£  ce,  whogoes  to  the  Henry   Street 
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Settlement  in  New  York.  Her  posi- 
tion has  been  filled  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Eckert  who  has  recently  returned 
from  service  with  the  Near  East  Relief 
in  Syria  and  Turkey. 

ONE  of  the  instructors  in  the  Print- 
ing Office,  Mr.  George  P.  Perry, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Western  Section  of  the  International 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Printing. 
Last  year  Mr.  Perry  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee. 

THE  NEW  CLUB  HOUSE 

THE  New  Club  House,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  which  teachers  and 
workers  are  looking  forward  with 
pleasure,  is  nearing  completion.  Al- 
though it  will  probably  be  possible  to 
use  it  before  Christmas,  it  is  planned  to 
have  a  formal  opening  on  the  day  after 
Founder's  Day,  when  the  donors  of  this 
latest  addition  to  Hampton's  equip- 
ment expect  to  be  present.  A  few 
simple  rules  and  regulations  proposed 
at  a  recent  General  Workers'  Meeting 
by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose were  adopted;  and  the  following 
officers  and  committees  were  elected: 
president.  Miss  Bishop;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs.  Purves  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton; secretary,  Miss  Drew;  treasurer. 
Captain  Brown;  House  Committee — 
Miss  Lyford,  Mrs.  Scoville,  Mrs. 
Stickle,  Mr.  Phraner,  Miss  Paxton, 
Miss  Hilts,  and  Miss  Seidel;  Athletic 
Committee— Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Williams,  Mr.  Fenn,  Miss  Marguerite 
Fuller  and  Miss  Rowell. 

THE  COUNTY  EXHIBIT 

THE  annual  exhibit  at  Back  River 
School  of  the  Negro  Farmers' 
Agricultural  Association  of  Elizabeth 
City  County  is  fast  becoming  a 
"Hampton  Incident, "  because  of  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  workers  at  the 
school.  The  latest  one  was  held  on 
November  24  and  25  and  was  attended 
on  the  24th  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Herri  ngton,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Wallace,  a  missionary  from  China 
who  was  visiting  the  Institute;   Miss 


Lyford  and  Mies  Fuller  of  the  Home- 
Economics  School  with  the  members 
of  the  advanced  course;  Mr.  Buck, 
Miss  Davis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Davis. 

Mr.  Davis  (Hampton  '74),  as  farm- 
demonstration  agent  for  the  county, 
and  Mrs.  Ellen  Gray  (Hampton  '76) 
as  supervising  teacher,  furnished  the 
inspiration  for  the  exhibit,  which  was 
tastefully  arranged  by  Julian  E. 
Bagley  (Hampton  '17)  and  several 
assistants.  It  showed  a  decided  gain 
over  last  year,  the  poultry  and  canned 
goods  winning  si>ecial  praise.  Mr. 
Brent,  county  superintendent,  ex- 
pressed pleasure  in  the  exhibit.  Mr. 
Buck,  director  of  Hampton's  exten- 
sion work,  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
improvement  in  conditions  at  the 
Back  River  School,  and  Dr.  Gregg  and 
Mr.  Wallace  gave  short,  encouraging 
talks,  supplementing  those  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

DR.  BUTTRICK'S  VISIT 

AN  old  friend  of  Hampton,  whose 
visits  are  always  most  welcome, 
is  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  president  of 
the  General  Education  Board,  who 
spent  a  few  days  at  the  school  in  the 
early  part  of  December.  One  evening 
when  a  number  of  the  workers  and 
their  families  had  assembled  in  Ogden 
Hall  to  sing  Christmas  carols  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Doermann,  Dr. 
Buttrick  gave  one  of  his  delightful 
informal  talks.  He  told  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  of  Medical  Research,  the 
General  Bklucation  Board,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  China  Medical 
Board,  and  other  organizations  to 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  made  large 
gifts.  Dr.  Buttrick 's  own  intimate 
connection  with  these  great  under- 
takings, and  his  close  association  with 
the  men  who  have  made  them  possible, 
made  the  story  he  had  to  tell  one  of 
fascinating  interest.  Dr.  Buttrick 
was  accompanied  on  his  visit  by  Mr. 
Trevor  Amett,  whom  Dr.  Gregg  in- 
troduced at  this  time.  Mr.  Amett 
is  assistant  secretary  of  the  Creneral 
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Education  Board,  and  was  for  twenty 
years  auditor  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

OTHER  VISITORS 

ANOTHER  visitor  of  special  in- 
terest was  Dr.  James  U.  King, 
pastor  of  the  Ezion  M.  E.  Church, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  a  class- 
mate of  Dr.  Gregg  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School.  Dr.  King  preached  in 
Memorial  Church  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  on  the  text,  "He  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 
Dr.  King  laid  emphasis  upon  the  two 
things  he  considers  necessary  for  ef- 
fective service  toothers:  (1)  thorough 
intellectual  preparation,  including 
training  in  adaptability,  for,  he  said, 
a  worker  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to 
the  work  and  the  people  among  whom 
he  finds  himself,  cannot  possibly 
succeed;  (2)  spiritual  training,  which 
will  develop  in  the  worker  a  loving 
and  sympathetic  heart,  and  keep  him 
close  to  God. 

Dr.  King  spoke  also  at  the  evening 
service,  following  Mr.  E.  C.  Webster, 
principal  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools 
in  Honolulu,  bringing  the  greeting 
"Aloha"  from  Hawaii.  He  spoke  of 
the  interesting  fact  that  his  children 
are  attending  the  school  in  Honolulu 
in  which  General  Armstrong  v/^s  a 
pupil  in  his  boyhood. 

OTHER  visitors  not  mentioned  else- 
where were  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Overs, 
Bishop  of  Liberia,  who  is  hoping  to 
start  an  industrial  school  in  that 
country;  Rev.  E.  W.  Wallace  of 
Union  University,  Chengtu,  China, 
where  he  has  the  supervision  of  340 
schools;  Miss  Carolena  Wood,  who  is 
at  home  on  furlough  from  her  work 
with  the  Friends'  Relief  Association 
in  Germany;  and  Miss  Grace  Schermer- 
hom,  supervisor  of  food  and  cooking 
in  the  New  York  City  public  schoob, 
who  spoke  to  the  girls  of  the  Home- 
Elconomics  Club  on  December  11. 

ATHLETICS 

THOSE  who  follow  the  football  sea- 
son with  interest,  always  look  for- 


ward to  a  spirited  contest  when 
Howard  and  Hampton  meet,  and 
much  disappointment  was  felt  this 
year  when  the  game  between  these 
two  rivals  proved  to  be  such  a  one- 
sided affair.  The  game  was  played  in 
Washington  and  the  score  was  18-0 
in  Howard's  favor.  The  Hampton 
team  from  the  beginning  seemed  to 
lack  its  usual  fighting  spirit,  and  two 
touchdowns  were  made  by  Howard 
in  the  first  half.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Hampton  did  some  spectacular 
forward  passing  in  the  second  half, 
completing  five  out  of  seven  attempts, 
and  intercepting  two  of  the  four 
passes  tried  by  Howard,  the  latter 
made  another  touchdown  in  the  third 
quarter.  The  last  quarter  of  the 
game  was  essentially  a  kicking  con- 
test. This  is  the  first  game  Hampton 
has  lost  to  Howard  on  the  Washing- 
ton field  since  1914. 

The  last  intercollegiate  game  of  the 
season  was  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
when  Union  and  Hampton  played 
a  brilliant  and  hard-fought  game.  The 
two  teams  were  splendidly  matched 
and  the  excitement  ran  high.  During 
the  first  half  Hampton's  aggressive 
playing  rather  took  the  visitors  off 
their  feet,  and  a  field  goal  in  the  first 
few  minutes  of  play,  followed  by  a 
touchdown,  ended  the  half  with  a 
score  of  9-0  in  Hampton's  favor.  In 
the  second  half.  Union's  fighting 
spirit  rose,  and  three  times  Hampton 
was  forced  to  hold  Union  for  downs 
on  the  one  and  two-yard  lines.  Union 
finally  made  a  touchdown  as  the  result 
of  a  30-yard  forward  pass,  when  the 
ball  was- dropped  in  the  field  of  play, 
rolled  across  the  goal  line,  and  was 
covered  by  a  Union  man.  It  was 
declared  a  fumbled  ball  by  the  officials 
and  a  touchdown  for  Union.  In  the 
last  few  minutes  of  play  the  referee 
declared  a  Union  touchdown,  which 
decision  the  Hampton  team  refused 
to  accept.  An  unmanageable  crowd 
surged  on  the  field,  and  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  thrilling  contests  of 
the  season  ended  unfortunately  in  a 
forfeited  game. 
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FOLLOWING  the  close  of  the  inter- 
collegiate season,  the  class  teams 
which  have  practiced  vigorously  on 
various  parts  of  the  grounds  during 
the  fall,  began  their  series  of  games, 
which  always  create  a  vast  amount  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  student  body.  These 
games  develop  a  strong  class  spirit, 
and  often  reveal  much  promising 
material  for  the  'varsity  squad.  The 
first  game  was  won  by  the  Class  of  '24 
over  the  Class  of  '23,  score  6-0;  the 
second  was  played  between  the  Class 
of  '22  and  the  Preparatory  Class  and 
was  won  by  the  former,  score  51—0. 
The  Hampton  boys  enjoyed  the  glow- 
ing account  of  the  Harvard- Yale  foot- 
ball game  which  was  given  them  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  the  Hampton 
coach,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing that  great  event  at  New 
Haven. 


WHITTIER  NOTES 

THE  twenty-fourth  of  November 
was  a  busy  day  at  Whittier  School. 
The  girls  of  the  older  classes,  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  cooking 
and  housekeeping,  gave  a  dinner  for  a 
number  of  elderly  people  from  Phoe- 
bus. This  was  followed  by  a  musical 
entertainment,  which  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  guests. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  "chariot"  load 
of  teachers  carried  the  largest  offering 
to  the  children  at  the  Weaver  Home 
that  has  ever  been  sent  by  the  Whittier 
School.  A  letter  was  received  from 
Mrs.  Weaver  expressing  her  appreci- 
ation of  the  gift. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  one  of 
the  young  women  in  training  has  gone 
to  the  Virginia  Industrial  School  for 
Colored  Girls  at  Peake,  Virginia,  to 
receive  there  her  last  two  months  of 
training  as  a  teacher. 


GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  installation  services 
on  December  12,  of  Rev.  John  C. 
Diamond  as  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  one 
of  the  largest  churches  of  the  city. 
For  a  time  after  his  graduation  Mr. 
Diamond  was  instructor  in  carpentry 
at  the  Calhoun  School  and  later  was 
a  student  at  Howard  University,  work- 
ing at  carpentry  in  the  summer.  Of 
late  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Shiloh  Baptist  Church,  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  where  he  has  been  a 
hard  worker  and  always  ready  to 
serve  his  community. 

FOR  the  past  two  years,  Portia 
Spennie,  1918,  has  been  a  student 
at  Pratt  Institute  and  has  specialized 
in  dressmaking  and  millinery.  She 
finished  ber  course  last  spring  and  is 
now  teaching  sewing  at  Tuskegee 
Institute.  Mrs.  Flora  Knuckles  John- 
son, 1913,  is  also  teaching  at  Tuskegee 
this  year. 


DURING  his  school  days,  Robert  E. 
Williams,  1908,  was  a  member 
of  the  school  choir  and  of  one  of  the 
student  quartets.  Mr.  Williams  has 
a  good  tenor  voice,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent, singing  with  Hampton's  "First 
Quartet" 

TWO  former  teachers  at  the  Pitt 
County  Training  School,  at  Grimes- 
land,  N.  C,  Miss  Ethel  G.  Horton, 
'17,  and  M.  Melissa  Sides,  '18,  have 
accepted  other  positions,  the  former 
at  the  Penn  School,  and  the  latter 
in  a  graded  school  at  Williamston, 
N.  C.  Another  member  of  the  Class 
of  '17,  Richard  H.  Bland,  is  studying 
at  Howard  University,  while  Charles 
McK.  Tucker  of  the  same  class,  who 
has  been  doing  Government  secreta- 
rial work  for  some  time,  is  at  present 
doing  similar  work  at  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard.  Lily  M.  Porter  and  Leola 
M.  Cooke  of  the  Class  of  1918  are 
teaching  in  the  same  school  near 
Berkeley,  Virginia. 
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An  ondenominational  induitrial  ichool  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Necro  youth. 
Indian!  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teaehers  and  induitrial  leaders 

Land»  about  1001  acres;  buildings,  140 

Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,   1845 

Graduates,  2207;  ex-students,  over  8000 

Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$186,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$6,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship $100 

Endowed  scholarship 2600 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 
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/  give  and  devise  to  the  trustees  qf  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

payable 


The 
Southern  Workman 
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EDITORIALS 

The  correlation  between  high  infant  mortality  and 
SocuJ-Hynen^   *^^1*  immorality,   between  illiteracy  and  a  high 

MoTemeni      Venereal  rate,  between  broken  homes  and  juvenile 

delinquency,  between  rural  isolation  and  a  high 
rate  of  sex  perversion,  has  come  to  be  clearly  recognized  by  stu- 
dents of  social  control. 

While  there  may  be  ene  correct  method  for  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  controlling  venereal  diseases  and  of  reducing  thereby  the 
present  frightful  wastage  of  man-power  and  woman-power,  there 
are  certainly  many  half-way,  short-sighted  methods  that  are  be- 
ing tried  which  cannot  do  much  good  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  Men  and  women  everywhere  need  to  exchange  ideas  and 
improve  on  their  present  methods  of  teaching  young  people ,  in 
particular,  the  elementary  facts  of  life. 

Public  opinion  is  beginning,  however,  to  form  on  the  subject 
of  protecting  our  National  life  by  improving  the  home  life  of  aU 
our  citizens— young  and  old,  white  and  all  other  colors,  ignorant 
and  educated,  rural  and  urban,  male  and  female.  Through  com- 
mon-sense. Christian  education,  the  leaders  in  social-welfare 
work  are  planning  to  make  all  citizens  understand  and  respect 
the  sacredness  of  all  human  life. 
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The  social-hygiene  movement,  which  is  now  getting  well 
under  way  and  which  should  command  the  hearty  support,  both 
moral  and  financial,  of  every  good  citizen,  is  an  expression  of  the 
popular  will  to  live  clean,  useful,  happy  lives. 

While  some  individuals  are  undoubtedly  kept  from  commit- 
ting evil  deeds  by  having  brought  to  their  attention,  as  was 
wont  to  be  the  case  in  ancient  Greece  specimens  of  '  'the  horrible 
example,''  or  by  having  set  before  them  the  punishments  which 
must  follow  their  misdeeds,  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity  can  be 
relied  upon  to  do  what  is  right,  if  only  the  facts  are  early  and 
clearly  presented  under  the  aegis  of  the  home  circle  or  some  other 
agency  that  exerts  a  helpful  and  controlling  influence. 

Recently  there  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  ''All- 
America  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases."  Several  important 
organizations  cooperated  to  make  the  Conference  a  success; 
namely,  the  U.  S.  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  Problems  relating  to 
medical  investigations,  to  education  as  a  means  of  controlling 
venereal  diseases,  to  law  enforcement  and  protective  social 
measures  with  individuals,  and  to  social  influences  were  discussed 
in  detail  by  experts  in  their  several  fields  of  study.  Construc- 
tive reports  were  made.  Good  results  must  follow  such  a  timely 
and  common-sense  conference. 


^ "The  work  in  social  hygiene  at  Hampton  Institute 

Social      


at  Hampton  *^  P*^'  ^^  *  larger  work;  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  department  of  hygiene  which  will  edu- 
cate the  student  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all  the  laws  of 
health  that  are  important  to  the  individual  and  to  the  com- 
munity." Hampton  Institute,  like  some  other  white  and  colored 
normal  schools,  which  are  regarded  as  strategic  centers  of  influ- 
ence, is  now  receiving  some  financial  aid  through  the  United 
States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  which  aims  to 
help  educational  institutions  in  developing  comprehensive  hygiene 
programs. 

Social-hygiene  work  at  Hampton  is  not  new,  however.  Dr. 
H.  D.  Howe,  the  school  physician,  has  given  careful  and  regular 
medical  examinations  to  the  Hampton  students.  In  three  years, 
with  800  entering  students,  for  example,  there  have  been  only  two 
cases  of  venereal  infection.  This  year  every  student,  old  as  well 
as  new,  was  examined,  and  the  school  scored  100  per  cent  clean. 

The  hygiene  work  at  Hampton  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 
(1)  "general  hygiene  (the  agents  that  injure  health,  the  carriers 
of  disease,  and  the  contributory  causes  of  poor  health,  the  de- 
fense of  health,  and  the  sources  of  health) ;  (2)  individual  hygiene 
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(the  care  of  the  body  and  its  organs,  correction  and  repair,  pre- 
ventive and  constructive  hygiene) ;  (3)  group  hygiene  (hygiene 
of  the  home  and  the  family^  school  hygiene,  occupational  hy- 
giene);  and  inter-group  hygiene/'  It  also  includes  medical  ex- 
aminations and' the  principles  of  physical  training. 

Hampton  has  gladly  conformed  to  all  the  requirements  that 
have  been  set  down,  because  it  realizes  the  vital  relation  be- 
tween a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind,  as  well  as  a  clean 
heart  and  an  upright  character.  Without  appealing  to  the  mor- 
bid side  of  its  students'  natures,  Hampton  plan's  to  teach  the 
facts  of  sex  along  with  other  facts  of  life,  bringing  them  in  as 
a  part  of  the  work  in  science,  where  they  naturally  belong; 
namely,  biology,  physiology,  and  psychology.  These  facts  of 
life  are  used  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  laws  of  health  in  the 
hygiene  courses,  where  sex  hygiene  and  venereal  diseases  are 
studied.  As  a  final  step,  the  plan  is  to  study  the  bearing  of 
these  facts  on  the  broader  life  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. This  would  come  in  such  work  as  psychology,  ethics, 
and  sociology,  and  would  take  up  the  venereal-disease  problem  in 
a  larger  way.  The  plan  is  not  to  superimpose  sex  hygiene  upon 
the  school  from  without,  but  rather  to  develop  it  from  within. 

Hampton  also  has  the  advantage  of  securing  the  moving- 
picture  films  which  are  issued  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association;  the  codperation  of  lecturers  from  the  Federal  Division 
of  Venereal  Diseases;  and  the  services  of  such  leaders  as  Mrs. 
Martha  B.  Falconer,  Miss  Katherine  B.  Davis,  Miss  Julia  C. 
Lathrop,  and  Bishop  Brent. 


An  article  in  The  Survey  for  December  25  calls 
Conditions      attention  to  a  recent  investigation  of  health  con- 
ditions among  Indians,  conducted  for  the  Pruden- 
tial Life  Insurance  Company  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  researches  are  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  medical  situation  is  ' '  as  deplorable  as  it  is 
disgraceful."  He  tells,  what  has  long  been  known  to  those  at 
all  familiar  with  Indian  affairs,  of  large  reservations  with  but  a 
single  physician  in  charge,  and  sometimes  one  small  hospital;  of 
salaries  too  small  to  tempt  any  man  capable  of  earning  a  living 
in  the  outside  world,  unless  actuated  by  missionary  motives;  of 
the  great  lack  of  doctors  and  nurses,  and  of  the  very  inadequate 
provision  of  dentists  and  eye  specialists;  and  he  adds: 

' '  There  is,  broadly  speaking,  no  Indian  health 
service,  and  very  little  is  done  to  prevent  the  occur- 
ence of  disease,  though  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  control  of  disease  after  its  occurence,  through 
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a  medical  staff  unquestionably  much  better  to-day 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  This,  however,  is  not 
because  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  pay  ade- 
quately and  provide  for  a  medical  and  nursing  staff, 
but  because  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers and  their  associates  to  be  of  service.  The  high 
ideals  of  these  men  and  women  are  a  credit,  not  only 
to  the  service,  but  to  the  Nation  as  well.  The  situ- 
ation is  so  serious  that  the  very  existence  of  certain 
tribes  is  at  stake On  the  Navaho  Res- 
ervation, where  one  of  our  finest  Indian  tribes  lives, 
the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  appalling— 2847 
per  hundred  thousand,  or  48  per  cent  of  all  causes; 
and  the  frequency  of  trachoma  is  not  less  than  25  ' 

percent/' 

Mr.  Hoffman  concurs  with  the  suggestion,  often  made  be- 
fore, that  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  Indian  health  prob- 
lem is  to  make  the  Indian  Medical  Service  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  adds,  ''It  is  not  a  question  of 
economy,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  What  is  required  is 
easily  a  four-fold  expenditure.'' 

Certain  facts  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  for  1920  serve  to  strengthen  one's  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action.  Health  conditions  among 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  spoken  of  as  deplorable.  ''Tuber- 
culosis and  trachoma,  because  unchecked,  continue  to  spread 
through  the  Indian  communities  in  eastern  Oklahoma."  Among 
the  Winnebagoes  and  Omahas  in  Nebraska,  trachoma  is  very 
prevalent  and  both  tribes  are  reported  as  ' '  fearfully  ravaged  by 
venereal  diseases."  The  report  on  the  New  York  Indians  states 
that  *'  many  of  the  Indians  live  in  utter  disregard  of  sanitary 
laws.  Tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases  are  very  prevalent. " 
These  are  but  randon  instances,  but  conditions  are  unquestion- 
ably the  same  in  many,  many  other  places.  The  white  popula- 
tion must  necessarily  suffer  in  consequence,  so  that,  for  selfish 
reasons  if  for  no  other,  steps  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the 
best  methods  of  sanitation  and  care.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
disease  and  suffering  in  Europe,  Is  it  not  time  to  end  some  of  the 
suffering  and  disease  still  unchecked  among  our  own  population  ? 


^.   .  .         Negro  farmers  of  Virginia  are  adding  annually 
N«^       millions  of  dollars  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
County  Agenu  the  Old  Dominion,  through  the  skillful  and  unsel- 
fish service  of  twenty-odd  county  agents,  who, 
through    farm-demonstration  methods  and  organization  work, 
are  teaching  their  people  how  to  raise  more  and  better  crops  of 
com,  wheat,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  garden  truck,  as  well  as  more 
and  better  live-stock  and  poultry. 
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These  hard-working,  level-headed  leaders  recently  met  at 
Hampton  Institute  and,  under  the  general  direction  of  John  B. 
Pierce,  a  Tuskegee-Hampton  graduate,  who  is  a  special  agent  of 
the  Extension  Work  South,  States  Relations  Service,  held  a  con- 
ference which  from  beginning  to  end  was  full  of  good  will  and 
constructive  suggestions  for  bringing  to  thousands  of  Virginia 
homes  more  of  comfort  and  Christian  living. 

Before  the  meetings  adjourned  the  agents  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing program  of  work  for  improving  their  own  farms  during 
1921:  a  good  house,  painted  or  whitewashed;  sanitary  well  and 
toilet;  good  outbuildings,  whitewashed;  good  conveyance  for 
getting  over  the  country;  practical  home  conveniences;  good 
farming  practice;  good  year-round  gardens;  modem  poultry 
houses;  pure-bred  poultry;  pure-bred  hogs;  one  or  more  milk 
cows;  and  a  well-kept  orchard. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gregg,  Hampton's  Principal,  called  attention  to 
Herbert  Hoover's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Europe  who 
need  credit  assistance  so  sorely  at  this  time.  Mr.  Pierce  pointed 
out  the  dire  need  of  farmers  who  often  do  not  make  more  than 
half  a  crop  because  they  have  to  leave  their  farms  at  a  critical 
time  to  do  public  work  in  order  to  earn  money  to  see  them  through 
the  crop  year.    Dr.  Gregg  said: 

"The  only  way  to  settle  the  situation  is  to  give  these 
people  long-time  credit.  If  Mr.  Hoover's  plans  succeed, 
we  may  expect  better  markets  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts. You  are  in  a  position,  not  only  to  help  people  eco- 
nomically, but  also  to  help  them  spiritually  in  their  home 
life.  The  level  of  the  farmer's  life  must  be  lifted,  if  he 
is  to  become  a  more  proficient  producer.  You  have  the 
right  to  feel  that  you  are  the  best  kind  of  missionaries, 
because  you  are  helping  to  develop  every  side  of  human 
life. 

'Tou  are  in. a  position  to  mediate  between  white  and 
colored  people  in  the  South.  You  can  help  Southern 
white  people  see  the  necessity  of  educating  colored  boys 
and  girls.  You  can  help  secure  for  the  colored  people  the 
good  will  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  white 
people.  You  can  help  white  people  to  realize  that  the 
Negro  is  a  real  asset." 

The  program  for  women  in  home-demonstration  work  during 
1921  will  aim  to  improve  poultry  production-;  to  make  homes  more 
attractive  as  well  as  more  sanitary  and  habitable;  to  increase  the 
number  of  year-round  gardens;  to  create  greater  interest  in  can- 
ning, cooking,  and  sewing;  and  to  improve  community  life 
through  the  church  and  school.  The  program  for  girls  will  aim  to 
promote  better  school  attendance ;  to  organize  garden,  canning, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  poultry  clubs;  and  to  make  rural  life  in  gen- 
eral more  appealing  by  providing  more  recreation  for  young 
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people.  Corresponding  constructive  progrrams  will  be  carried  out 
for  men  and  boys. 

The  presence  and  addresses  of  several  State  Extension  Div- 
ision officers  from  the  State  A.  and  M.  College  at  Blacksburg, 
Va.,  who  also  represent  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  encouraging  and  helpful  to  Mr. 
Pierce  and  his  associates.  Mr.  Pierce  said  to  the  Hampton  stu- 
dent body  that  the  eight  States  in  his  territory  are  looking  eagerly 
for  well-qualified  Negro  county  and  home-demonstration  agents, 
whom  they  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  efficient,  unselfish  service. 

Hampton  Institute  is  the  only  colored  institution  offering 
courses  of  college  grade  in  its  School  of  Agriculture  with  the 
special  object  of  fitting  young  men  for  Buch  positions. 


Hampton  Institute  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in 
Van^ngen      ^^^  death  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Van  Ingen,  who  for 

many  years  was  one  of  its  loyal  friends  and  liberal 
supporters.  An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  from 
young  manhood,  there  developed  a  mutual  interest  in  Hampton's 
work,  and  ever  since  General  Armstrong's  time  he  has  been  a 
faithful  and  generous  contributor  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

He  was  one  of  the  largest  givers  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
auditorium  in  memory  of  Mr.  Ogden,  and  while  in  London  last 
fall  he  saw  completed  in  Mr  Pegram's  studio  the  large  bronze 
tablet  which  he  had  ordered,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  placed  in  the 
lobby  of  Ogden  Hall.  The  wording  of  the  inscription,  which  is 
particularly  beautiful  and  appropriate,  is  Mr.  Van  Ingen's  own 
tribute  to  his  lifelong  friend.  He  has  presented  to  Hampton 
Institute  other  works  of  art  by  the  same  artist— bas  reliefs  in 
marble  of  President  Lincoln  and  General  Armstrong,  and  also  a 
bronze  statuette  of  General  Armstrong  on  horseback.  These  are 
highly  valued  and  greatly  admired. 

As  a  prominent  and  successful  New  York  merchant  Mr.  Van 
Ingen  was  widely  known  and  highly  honored.  With  wonderfully 
preserved  powers  of  body  and  mind  he  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year,  and  had  only  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  England, 
having  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  interests  of  his  business  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy- eight  times. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  practical  sagacity,  of  unusual  powers 
of  mind,  of  unblemished  integrity  and  minute  fidelity,  of  simpli- 
city of  spirit  and  tenderness  of  heart.  A  rare  combination  of 
qualities  gave  him  true  nobility  of  character  and  won  for  him  the 
respect,  confidence  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
lover  of  books  and  a  lover  of  art.  He  had  literary  and  artistic 
tastes,  which  his  devotion  to  business  did  not  prevent  him  from 
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cultivating  and  gratifying.  His  manner  was  dignified  i  yet  cour- 
teous and  kindly— always  that  of  a  true  gentleman.  He  had  a 
large  and  generous  heart  and  was  a  liberal  giver.  The  world  was 
made  brighter  and  happier  to  many  because  of  his  quiet,  generous 
ministry. 

Mr.  Van  Ingen  has  left  a  place  that  cannot  be  filled  easily, 
but  also  a  blessed  memory  which  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  him. 


In  the  general  discussion  of  country-wide  un- 
*  Unempimneiit  ©nip'oyment,  says  E.  K.  Jones,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Urban  League,  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  furnish  typical  examples  among  Negroes  for  several 
reasons :  first,  both  cities'  industries  are  centered  in  a  few  spe- 
cialized lines  which  are  most  affected  by  the  present  business 
depression;  second,  both  cities  made  large  bids  for  Negro  labor 
during  the  war,  resulting  in  a  very  large  influx  of  Southern 
migrants;  third,  these  industries  were  engaged  largely  in 
''speeding up''  war  materials,  which  meant  that  they  would 
also  be  the  first  to  make  large  cuts  in  their  force  following  the 
close  of  the  war. 

The  Negro  migrant  to  Detroit  and  Cleveland  came  in  large 
numbers  from  the  cotton  and  agricultural  fields  of  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  was  not  only  the  most 
unskilled  workman  in  the  factory  but  also  the  least  fitted  for 
other  work  in  the  urban  community — including  domestic  and 
personal  service.  Thus  the  loss  of  his  job  at  this  time  is  a  more 
serious  blow  to  him  than  to  many  other  unemployed  men  of 
larger  city  experience;  add  to  this  the  common  practice  of  hiring 
the  Negro  last  and  firing  him  first,  the  problem  of  unemployment 
from  the  Negro's  point  of  view,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  is 
before  the  interested  social  worker. 

The  reports  from  the  National  Urban  League's  investiga- 
tions reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  industrial 
department  of  the  Chicago  Urban  League  recently  issued  the 
following  statement:  "  Yesterday  we  had  but  2  jobs  to  give  out 
the  entire  day,  and  last  week  we  sent  only  40  men  to  employ- 
ment. This  in  normal  times  would  not  be  an  average  day's  work. 
Our  entire  placements  last  week  totaled  127  when  on  an  average 
we  usually  place  150. ' ' 

Some  of  the  Negroes  in  Detroit  are  suffering  through  un- 
employment, but  as  yet  have  not  reached  the  point  of  despera- 
tion, as  shown  by  their  refusal  to  accept  city  jobs  paying  $6.50 
a  day,  but  less  than  the  average  wage  received  formerly  by 
Detroit  laborers.    Despite  the  high  rents  they  were  forced  to 
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pay  during  the  war  and  the  general  high  cost  of  living,  a  large 
number  of  them  managed  to  save  a  part  of  their  income  for  the 
"  rainy  day  *'  now  upon  them. 

The  Cleveland  branch  of  the  Urban  League  reports  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  of  Detroit,  the  workers  from  the  steel 
^d  automobile  industries  being  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
unemployment.  An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  their  un- 
employment and  the  proportion  of  Negroes  to  whites  laid  off, 
brought  out  the  encouraging  fact  that  little  racial  discrimination 
is  being  shown  in  Cleveland,  some  plants  adopting  seniority  as 
the  basis,  others  making  regular  cuts  of  so  many  men  to  a  de- 
partment, according  to  the  needs,  and  all  regardless  of  color.^ 

Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  employers  of  Negroes  in  the 
Cleveland  industries  report  them  satisfactory,  and  where  the 
industries  have  the  shop  plan  of  insurance,  employers  are  carry- 
ing it  for  their  Negro  and  white  workers  alike,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  re-hiring  them  when  business  opens  up  again. 

About  ten  per  cent  of  the  applicants  at  the  State  City  Em- 
ployment Bureau  in  Cleveland  are  colored.  Few  of  them,  how- 
ever, show  signs  of  great  need.  "  It  is  safe  to  state,''  reports 
Mr.  Connors,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  organization, 
"that  during  the  industrial  boom  they  saved  for  a  rainy  day  and 
are  now  sustaining  themselves  out  of  their  savings. "  This  show- 
ing is  hopeful  in  that  it  answers— for  that  territory  at  least— 
the  question  constantly  asked,  ' '  Can  the  Negro  make  good  in 
industry?"  Their  general  economic  condition  also  suggests  a 
considerable  degree  of  adaptability  to  a  new  environment  filled 
with  new  and  glaring  temptations  which  make  saving  difficult. 

The  Urban  League  realizes  that  this,  more  than  any  other 
time,  is  the  occasion  for  the  Negro  to  prove,  not  merely  his  effi- 
ciency in  any  particular  job,  but  his  "super-efficiency,''  as 
preference  undoubtedly  is  being  shown  by  employers  for  the 
men  who  perform  their  jobs  better  than  those  less  concerned 
about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  individual  output.  The 
branches  of  the  League  everywhere  are  urging  Negroes  to  hold 
on  to  their  present  jobs.  In  Boston,  where  factory  work  is  not 
available  to  anyone,  black  or  white,  the  League  is  preaching 
the  "dignity  of  labor,"  especially  for  the  benefit  of  many  former 
domestic  workers  who  have  lost  their  newly  acquired  industrial 
positions. 


.   Attention  is  called  to  the  fourth  biennial  National 
^Conteit  ""*  Contest  for  young  professional  musicians,  offered 

through  the  Philanthropic  Dapartment  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs.  The  contests  are  ar- 
ranged in  sequence:  State,    district,  and  National.    State  and 
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district  winners  received  embossed  official  certificates  signed  by 
the  State  president  and  State  chairman  of  the  contest,  and 
any  other  prize  which  the  State  or  district  may  decide  upon. 
National  prize  winners  receive  $150  in  cash  and  a  series  of  ap- 
pearances in  concert  under  the  management  of  the  National 
chairman  of  contests. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  fourfold:  (1)  to  recognize  the 
superior  ability  of  American  music  teachers  by  bringing  their 
artist  pupils  into  prominence;  (2)  to  encourage  and  inspire 
music  students  to  greater  effort  in  artistic  achievement;  (3)  to 
give  opportunity  and  publicity  to  the  most  talented  young  musi- 
cians of  America;  and  (4)  to  launch  them  upon  a  professional 
career. 

The  State  contest  for  Virginia  will  be  held  in  November  1921 
in  Richmond.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  chairman  to  have  every 
ambitious  student  in  music  take  part  Full  particulars  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  Mr.  Eugene  Putnam,  Danville,  Virginia. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  contest  is  the 
offering  of  alternative  choices  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
American  composers.  These  may  be  used,  if  the  artist  so  de- 
sires, in  place  of  others  on  the  conventional  list  of  ''classics'' 
with  which  every  musician  is  familiar.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
can works  ought  to  be  increased  just  as  fast  as  worthy  material 
becomes  available,  for  by  so  doing,  the  National  Federation  will 
stimulate  not  only  the  American  interpretive  artist,  but  also  the 
American  creative  artist,  which  is,  if  anything,  more  important. 

In  their  systematic  scheme  for  the  encouragement  of  native 
talent  the  Federation  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  which  every  true 
citizen  of  the  country  shbuld  be  profoundly  grateful. 


.-,„..  "  We  must  internationalize  the  country-life  move- 
Asricuiture''  ni^^tt''  declared  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
in  his  recent  presidential  address  before  the  American  Country- 
Life  Association,  assembled  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Butterfield  also  said :  ' '  We  must  think  of  rural  social  improvement 
somewhat  apart  from  the  problems  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. We  must  clarify,  define,  and  impress  the  relation  of 
country-life  improvement  and  economic  conditions.  We  must 
not  forget  the  fact  that  community-center  work  is  more  than 
social  work.  We  must  get  the  country-life  movement  back  to 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  We  must  democratize  rural  life. 
We  ought  to  have  an  endowed  country-life  foundation  which 
would  conduct  research  work  and  hold  conferences  for  the  de- 
velopment of  future  programs.'' 

One  important  step  has  already  been  taken  in  the  direction 
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of  internationalizing  this  country-life  movement.  As  a  direct 
outfiTTowth  of  the  Conference  on  World  Agriculture,  held  at  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  University,  Beaume,  France,  in 
June  1919,  came  the  formation  of  the  World  Agriculture  Society, 
which  is  "  a  fellowship  of  individuals  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  world  aspects  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  .  .  . 
The  Society  springs  from  the  growing  realization  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  nations  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing  so 
forcefully  demonstrated  by  the  World  War/* 

This  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  subscribing  members  who  pay 
two  dollars  or  more  a  year,  publishes  World  Agriculture,  a  quar- 
terly "journal  of  information  and  opinion  on  the  world  aspects 
of  agriculture  and  country  life/'  The  president  of  the  Society  is 
Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  and  the  secretary,  Laurence  H.  Parker, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  who,  with  his  wife,  has  given  most  generously 
of  time  and  strength  toward  making  this  new  international  pub- 
lication serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  United  States 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women  throughout  the  world. 

The  recent  deflation  in  the  financial  world,  together  with 
the  violent  drop  in  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  their  general 
crops,  must  be  thought  of  in  world  terms.  The  readiness  of 
Europeans  to  buy  American  goods  if  only  they  had  the  necessary 
cash  or  credit;  the  growing  movement  among  American  farmers 
for  organization;  the  general  need  of  helping  farmers  over  what 
is  a  financially  lean  year  in  spite  of  their  bumper  crops,  —these 
are  problems  which  affect,  not  only  American  farmers  and  their 
city  dependents,  but  also  untold  numbers  of  men,  women,  and 
children  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  gladly  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
feed  the  starving  children  of  Europe.  We  certainly  can  also 
well  afford  to  support  World  Agriculture  and  similar  educational 
work  which  strives  to  give  new  light  and  fresh  hope  to  the 
masses  who  produce  food. 


IN  certain  of  our  Southern  States  wonderful  things 
have  been  done  by  means  of  demonstration 
farms.  Whole  communities  that  were  anxious  to 
abandon  their  country  homes  and  move  to  the  cities 
have,  through  the  application  of  scientific  principles 
to  agriculture,  been  enabled  to  double  and  sometimes 
quadruple  their  crops.  Better  homes,  roads,  schools, 
and  churches  have  been  made  possible. 

— FrisseU 


EMANCIPATION  DAY 

From  an  address  at  Hampton  Institute.  January  1,  1921 

BY  J.  THOMAS  NEWSOME 

THE  NEGRO  RACE  has  to  its  credit  to-day,  in  almost  every 
community,   safe  and  sound  leaders  whose  integrity  and 

character  commend  them  to  the  sober  judgment  and  considera- 
tion of  those  in  charge  of  public  affairs.  These  men  and  women 
are  grappling  at  first  hand  with  the  vexatious  questions  every 
day  arising,  and  are  gradually  making  a  public  opinion  which 
will  eventually  mean  a  larger  measure  of  good  for  Negroes. 

Then  there  are  the  leaders  of  State-wide  influence  who  are 
called  upon  more  and  more  in  matters  affecting  the  race.  We 
have,  in  addition  to  these  leaders,  men  of  National  and  even 
international  reputation — men  whose  motives  are  never  ques- 
tioned and  whose  solicitude  for  the  Negro's  welfare  is  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Holding  different  beliefs  as  to  the  best 
method  to  pursue  to  gain  for  the  Negro  a  larger  freedom  and 
a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  essentials  of  life,  these  outstanding 
figures  in  our  National  life  are  animated  by  an  unselfish  yearn- 
ing for  what  is  best  for  the  entire  Negro  population. 

I  plead,  therefore,  on  this  Emancipation  Day,  for  greater 
faith  in  our  leaders— a  more  charitable  spirit  toward  those  who 
differ  from  us,  greater  patience  to  hear  and  willingness  to  weigh 
both  sides  of  all  qeestions  up  for  consideration. 

And  now  I  wish  to  mention  briefly  a  few  of  the  ithings  we 
crave  as  American  citizens. 

We  call  for  better  educational  facilities  for  our  children  and 
a  more  equitable  division  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  public 
schools,  based  upon  the  actual  needs  of  the  people  and  not  upon 
race  or  color.  We  insist  that  while  there  should  be  ample 
primary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  masses  of  our  people,  the 
State  owes  it  to  our  ambitious  young  men  and  women  to  afford 
them,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  institutions  for  pursuing  the  highest 
possible  culture,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  progressive 
leadership. 

We  desire  to  feel  safe  in  our  life  and  property,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  happiness  which  is  defined  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  be  the  ''  inalienable  right  of  all.'' 

The  manhood  of  the  Negro  people  raises  a  mighty  protest 
against  the  humiliation  and  insults  to  which  our  women  are  daily 
subjected  by  the  unjust  and  discriminatory  operation  of  the 
"Jim-Crow  "  car  laws. 

While  we  invoke  the  most  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  land,  and  swift  and  adequate  punishment 
for  all  who  commit  offenses  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
Gonunonwealth,  we  still  condemn,  without  reserve,  the  growing 
tendency  toward  anarchy  and  lynch  law,  which,  if  unchecked, 
will  destroy  the  fabric  of  our  splendid  institutions. 

So,  wherever  to-day  Negroes  are  assembled  to  glory  in  their 
freedom,  and  to  pledge  renewed  loyalty  to  the  **  land  of  the 
free, "  we  unite  in  an  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  our  white 
fellow-citizens  to  arise  in  their  magnanimity,  and  right  these 
wrongs  which  degrade  alike  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 


"CANTICLES  OF  LOVE 
AND  WOE" 

NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

BY  ROBERT  T.  KERLIN 

Head  of  the  English  Department  at  the  Virginia  If  ilitanr  Institute  and  one  of  the 

compilen  of  the  Methodist  Hymnal 

THE  Negro's  plantation  songs,  known  as  ''Spirituals/'  are 
said  by  competent  critics  to  be  the  only  distinctive  American 
music.  The  honor  belongs  entirely  to  the  black  slave,  and 
is  immensely  significant  It  is  also  predicted  that  out  of  these 
sacred  melodies  some  master  composer  will  some  day  evolve  a 
great  symphony.  Dvor&k,  the  Bohemian  composer,  may  have 
heralded  this  musical  achievement.  But  the  sister  art  of  poetry 
may  anticipate  music  in  the  great  feat  of  embodying  artistically 
the  yearning,  suffering,  prayerful  soul  of  the  African  in 
those  centuries  when  he  could  only  with  patience  endure  and 
trust  in  God — and  wail  these  moumf  ullest  of  melodies.  Some 
drama  like ''Prometheus  Bound,''  but  more  touching  as  being 
more  human;  some  epic  like  "Paradise  Lost,"  but  nearer  to  the 
common  heart  of  man;  some  "Divina  Commedia"  that  shall  be 
the  voice  of  those  silent  centuries  of  slavery,  as  Dante's  poem 
was  the  voice  of  the  long-silent  epoch  preceding  it,  is  the  not  im- 
probable achievement  of  some  descendant  of  the  slaves. 

In  a  poem  of  merit  and  tender  appeal,  James  Weldon  John- 
son has  celebrated  the  "black  and  unknown  bards,"  who,  without 
art,  and  even  without  letters,  produced  from  their  "hearts, 
weighed  with  sorrows,  the  immortal  Spirituals.  Unique  and 
extraordinary  praise  rightly  belongs  to  that  black  folk  who  gave 
to  the  world  this  treasure  of  religious  song.  To  the  world,  I  say, 
for  I  believe  they  belong  as  truly  to  the  world  as  do  the  quaint 
and  precious  a^nimal  stories  of  Uncle  Remus.  Their  appeal  is  to 
every  human  heart,  especially  to  those  who  have  known  sorrow 
and  are  acquainted  with  grief,  and  who  look  to  God  for  help. 

There  is  a  book  of  rhymes,  which,  in  the  recent  Christmas 
season,  as  in  so  many  Christmastides  agone,  was  the  favorite  gift, 
the  most  gladly  received,  of  all  that  Santa  Glaus  brought.  This 
book  is  "Mother  Groose's  Melodies."  How  many  "immortal"  epics 
of  learned  poets  it  has  survived!    How  many  dainty  volumes  of 
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lyrics,  the  exquisitely  polished  creations  of  deft  artists  of  verse, 
has  this  humble  book  in  paper  boards,  this  book  of  "rhymes,''  of 
mere  "melodies,"  seen  vanish  from  tlie  Christmas  shelves  to  the 
dark  realms  of  dusty  oblivion!  Untutored,  nameless  poets  gave 
this  priceless  boon  to  all  generations  of  children,  an  immortal 
book,  if  there  is  such  a  one.  As  a  life-long  teacher  and  student 
of  poetry,  I  venture,  with.no  fear,  the  assertion  that  from  no 
book  of  verse  in  our  language  can  the  whole  art  of  poetry  be  so 
effectively  learned  as  from  "Mother  Goose's  Melodies."  Every 
device  of  rhyme,  and  melody,  and  rhythm,  and  tonal  color  is 
exemplified  here  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  effects  which  all  the 
great  artists  in  verse  aim  at.  This  book  that  we  all  patronize  is 
the  greatest  melodic  triumph  in  our  literature.  And  it  is  of 
unknown,  though  certainly  humble,  origin. 

In  the  realm  of  sacred  song  the  Negro  Spirituals  hold  a  like 
preeminence  and  have  a  like  history.  They  are  the  Mother 
Groose's  Melodies  of  hymnology.  Out  of  such  simple  elements 
never  were  such  effects  produced.  How  meagre  the  vocabulary, 
how  single  the  idea,  what  repetition!  Yet  how  the  impression  is 
constantly  deepened,  how  the  emotion— which  is  the  legitimate 
end  of  a  song— is  constantly  intensified!  They  warm  our  hearts, 
as  no  other  religious  songs,  to  the  melting  point.  They  make 
our  hearts  glow  with  kindly  feelings,  with  everlasting  hopes, 
and  with  visions  of  eternal  victory.  This  is  religion  on  the 
emotional  side.  As  thus  ministering  to  our  spiritual  nature, 
these  gifts  of  the  spirit,  these  "Spirituals,"  are  to  be  respected 
and  held  in  reverence.  I  never  wish  to  hear  them,  for  my  part, 
except  from  consecrated  lips  and  reverential  hearts. 

In  certain  aspects  these  Spirituals  suggest  the  songs  of  Zion, 
the  Psalms.  Trouble  is  the  mother  of  song,  particularly  of  reli- 
gious song.  In  trouble  the  soul  cries  out  to  God— "a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble. "  The  Psalms  and  the  Spirituals  alike 
rise  de  profundis.  But  in  one  respect  the  songs  of  the  African 
slaves  differ  from  the  songs  of  Israel  in  bondage:  there  is  no 
prayer  for  vengeance  in  the  Spirituals,  no  vindictive  spirit  ever 
even  suggested.  We  can  but  wonder  now  at  this.  For  slavery 
at  its  best  was  unspeakably  degrading,  cruel,  and  oppressive. 
Yet  no  imprecation,  such  as  mars  so  many  a  beautiful  Psalm, 
ever  found  its  way  into  a  plantation  Spiritual.  A  convincing 
testimony  this  to  that  spirit  in  the  African  slave  which  Christ, 
by  precept  and  example,  sought  to  establish  in  his  disciples.  If 
the  Negro  in  our  present  day  is  growing  bitter  toward  the  white 
race,  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  inquire  why  it  is  so,  in  view  of  his 
indisputable  patience,  meekness,  and  good-nature?  We  might 
find  in  our  present  regime  a  more  intolerable  cruelty  than  be- 
longed even  to  slavery,  if  we  investigated  honestly.    There  is 
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certainly  a  bitter  and  vindictive  tone  in  much  of  the  Afi:0' 
American  verse  now  appearing^  in  the  colored  press.  Alas,  that 
it  is  so. 

In  a  very  striking  way  these  folk-songs  of  the  plantation 
suggest  the  Old  English  folk-songs  of  unknown  authorship  and 
origin— the  ballads,  long  despised  and  neglected,  but  ever  living 
on  and  loved  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  unstudied  poetry 
of  the  people,  the  unlettered  common  folk,  had  supreme  virtues, 
the  elemental  and  universal  virtues  of  simplicity,  sincerity, 
veracity.  It  had  the  power,  in  an  artificial  age,  to  bring  poetry 
back  to  reality,  to  genuine  emotion,  to  effectiveness,  to  the  com- 
mon interests  of  mankind.  Simple  and  crude  as  it  was  it  had  a 
merit  unknown  to  the  polished  verse  of  the  schools.  Potential 
Negro  poets  might  do  well  to  ponder  this  fact  of  literary  his- 
tory. There  is  nothing  more  precious  in  English  literature  \;han 
this  crude  old  poetry  of  the  people. 

But  I  have  not  yet  indicated  the  precise  place  of  these  Spirit- 
uals in  the  world's  treasury  of  song.  Their  closest  kinship  is 
with— not  "Mother  Goose's  Melodies,''  not  the  old  English  bal- 
lads, nor  yet  the  Psalms  of  Israel  —  but  the  song  offerings,  the 
chanted  prayers,  of  the  primitive  Church,  of  the  Church  in  the 
age  6f  persecution,  the  litanies 

*  *— that  came 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below— 
The  canticle^of  love  and  woe." 

These  songs  might  be  called  the  melodious  tears  of  slaves. 
An  African  proverb  says,  '  *  We  weep  in  our  hearts  like  the  tor- 
toise." In  their  hearts— so  wept  the  slaves,  silently  save  for 
these  mournful  cries  in  melody.  Without  means  of  defense, 
save  an  unbreakable  nature  when  assailed,  insulted,  oppressed, 
they  could  but  imitate  the  tortoise  when  he  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
shell  and  patiently  takes  the  blows  that  fall.  The  world  knew- 
not  then,  nor  fully  knows  now— partly  because  of  African  buoy- 
ancy, pliability,  and  optimism— what  tears  they  wept.  These 
Spirituals  are  the  golden  vials  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ, '  'full  of 
odors,  which  are  the  prayersof  saints"— an  everlasting  memoriaL 
Other  vials  there  are — the  vials  of  wrath — but  they  are  Al- 
mighty God's.  -w 


UNLIKE  the  music  of  almost  all  other  primitive 
peoples,  Negro  folk  song  is  full  of  natural 
choral  harmonies,  inexplicably  spontaneous. 

--Joachim 


A  HAMPTON  GRADUATE 
AT  WORK 

BY  WARREN  K.  BLODGETT 

Director  ot  the  Scbool  at  Asriculture.  HunptoD  InitiluM 

THE  following  sketch  of  the  work  of  it  very  recent  Hampton 
graduate  ia  given  here,  not  because  it  is  better  than  that  of 
the  other  two  hundred  and  more  vocational  teachers  sent  out  by 
Hampton,  but  merely  because  it  is  typical  of  beginnings  made  by 
the  school's  graduates,  and  because  it  was  discovered  during  a 
field  trip. 

Singleton  C.  Anderson  was  graduated  from  Hampton  in 
June  1920.  He  is  teaching  at  the  Pender  County  Training 
School  at  Rocky  Point,  N.  C.  During  a  field  trip  in  November  I 
arrived  at  his  school  just  in  time  for  his  morning  class  in  agri- 
culture. This  class  contained  nine  or  ten  boys  from  ^e  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Their  teacher  had  prepared  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Babcock  milk  test  Four  of  the  boys  had 
samples  of  milk  from  the  cows  at  home  to  be  tested.  This  indi- 
cated that  he  was  connecting  his  teaching  with  his  pupils'  own 
home  experiences  and  also  giving  them  something  of  vital 
interest. 
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The  school  waa  so  crowded  that  he  had  to  do  his  teaching  in 
the  same  room  with  an  English  class.  There  were  no  conven- 
iences for  laboratory  work,  such  as  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  used 
to  at  Hampton— no  sink,  no  gaa  heater,  nothing.  However,  he 
had  everything  nicely  arranged.  He  had  taken  the  oil  stove  from 
his  own  room  to  heat  the  water  for  the  test.  As  the  work  pro- 
gressed he  called  upon  the  different  boys  to  give  reasons  for 
each  step  he  was  about  to  take.  Then  he  called  upon  other  stu- 
dents to  assist  in  doing  the  work.  I  noticed  that  every  boy  took 
some  part  in  the  operation,  and  each  boy  was  just  as  keenly 
interested  in  washing  up  the  apparatus  after  the  experiment 
was  over  as  in  stirring  the  milk  and  whirling   the    tester. 


"  RAISING  THE  ROOF  " 

Three  of  the  boys  in  this  class  comprised  the  boys*  stock-judg- 
ing team  which  Mr.  Anderson  had  trained  in  the  early  fall  so 
thoroughly  that  they  had  secured  the  first  prize  at  the  State 
Fair  in  competition  with  nine  other  judging  teams. 

The  classes  were  very  full.  Seven  teachers  were  teaching  in 
four  classrooms.  Mr.  Anderaon  had  helped  to  relieve  the 
crowded  condition  and  keep  up  the  esprit  de  corps.  He  had  sug- 
gested to  the  principal  that  he  be  allowed  to  remove  the  partition 
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between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room  in  the  principal's 
house  80  as  to  make  the  room  large  enough  for  the  cooking  and 
sewing  classes  held  there  and  conducted  by  the  principal's  wife. 
He  did  this  work  so  well  that  he  was  asked  to  put  a  porch  on 
the  principal's  house.  He  himself  had  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  place  to  live.  One  of  the  school  committee,  after 
examining  the  porch,  said  to  Mr.  Anderson:  "If  you  can  build  a 
porch,  why  can't  you  build  a  whole  house?  If  you  will  build 
yourself  a  house,  I  will  order  the  lumber  in  my  name,  and  if 
the  school  committee  does  not  see  fit  to  authorize  it,  I  will  pay  for 
it."  Mr,  Anderson  told  me  that  he  had  never  attempted  such  a 
difficult  piece  of  work,  but  he  sat  up  late  that  night  and  figured 
out  the  bill  of  lumber,  which  was  promptly  ordered  and  de- 
livered. He  built  a  little  house  of  one  room  10  x  12  with  a 
porch.  It  was  finished  off  inside,  because,  as  be  explained,  he 
did  not  want  any  rough  work  about  it,  he  wanted  it  to  be  a  model 
in  the  neighborhood.  Best  of  all  he  used  the  boys  in  his  agri- 
cultural class  to  help  build  the  house;  in  fact,  this  work  consti- 
tuted their  shop  work  for  the  early  fall. 

When  I  visited  him  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  except 
his  trunk  and  a  bed,  but  I  have  since  heard  from  him  that  he  has 
made  a  table  and  a  chair.  He  asked  many  questions  about  laying 
off  and  planting  the  grounds  about  the  house.  He  says  that 
everything  he  does  in  connection  with  the  house  is  watched  by 
the  students  and  by  the  white  and  colored  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  plans  to  have  the  porch  screened,  as  he  feels  this  will 
be  one  of  the  best  lessons  he  can  teach  in  that  community.  He 
means  to  furnish  the  porch  with  a  swing  because  he  thinks  the 
people  should  learn  to  enjoy  their  leisure  time. 
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I  was  much  interested  in  visiting  his  afternoon  class.  The 
boys  met  on  the  front  steps  of  the  school  and  for  a  minute  their 
teacher  looked  puzzled.  He  explained  to  me  that  they  had  met 
out  of  doors  up  to  the  present  time  because  the  weather  had 
_been  warm,  and  they  had  been  studying  soi^s  and  plants.  But 
'this  day  was  bitter  cold  and  their  teacher  looked  around 
for  a  warm  place  to  meet.  "We  will  meet  in  my  room," 
he  said,  and  the  whole  class  trotted  over  to  the  tittle  house 
Mr.  Anderson  had  built.  There  were  no  chairs,  but  he  told 
four  of  the  boys  to  bring  in  some  boards  and  boxes.  These  were 
set  to  make  benches  and  the  class  of  eighteen  was  seated  around 
the  four  walla  with  the  teacher  in  the  center.  These  boys  were 
from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades.  They  read  from  a 
simple  agricultural  text-book  about  propagating  plants,  and  bow 
to  make  cuttings  of  house  plants.  He  asked  each  one  to  bring 
the  next  day  a  piece  cut  from  the  plant  he  liked  best  He  had  a 
cold-frame  prepared  and  told  me  that  he  expected  to  get  a  rather 
curious  selection  of  cuttings,  but  that  out  of  these  samples  he 
could  select  some  which  could  be  propagated  in  the  cold-frames. 
He  said  his  idea  was  to  have  every  boy  and  girl  take  home  a  plant 
that  winter. 

Mr.  Anderson's  work  requires  that  he  visit  the  different 
homes  and  encourage  each  student  to  carry  on  some  form  of  home 
project.  One  could  keep  a  pig,  another,  two  hens,  and  another 
have  a  small  garden  in  the  spring.    This  home-project  work  is 


THE  AGRICULTURE  CLASS 


STUDYING   SOILS 

part  of  the  school  requirement  and  comes  under  the  supervisioD 
of  the  a^icultural  teacher,  who  is  supposed  to  visit  the  pupils  in 
their  homes  and  also  the  parents,  and  thus  do  a  great  deal  of 
extension  teaching.  Mr.  Anderson  had  already  visited  thirty 
farmers  and  made  a  survey  of  the  county — the  crops  grown,  the 
kind  of  tools  and  implements  used,  etc.  This  had  been  done 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  State  Department  in  order  to 
familiarize  the  new  teacher  with  the  type  of  agriculture  carried 
on  by  the  farmers  in  the  community.  Mr.  Anderson  was  carrying 
on  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the  school.  He  had  plowed  and 
planted  this  land  with  a  cover  crop.  Thin  practice  was  unusual 
in  that  section,  but  he  felt  from  his  experience  at  Hampton  that 
this  would  be  a  benefit  if  the  farmers  would  undertake  it.  He 
felt  that  it  was  of  little  use  to  preach  it;  the  best  way  was  to 
practice  it.  Also  he  is  draining  a  comer  of  one  of  the  fields  of 
the  school,  where  he  proposes  to  plant  potatoes  next  spring. 
This  field  has  been  too  wet  to  grow  crops  successfully  but  he 
feels  that,  by  proper  drainage,  crops  can  be  grown,  and  other 
farmers  will  be  encouraged  to  do  likewise. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  things  that  boys  like, 
as  he  has  passed  from  the  position  of  student  to  that  of  teacher. 
He  has  encouraged  his  boys  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  apiece  and 
buy  a  football  and  has  been  their  athletic  advisor  and  coach. 

He  told  me  before  I  left  that  he  had  just  begun  to  realize 
how  much  the  teacher  was  looked  up  to  and  copied  by  the  students. 
He  said  the  other  day  he  asked  his  boys  what  they  wanted  to 
make  next  in  their  carpentry  work,  and  they  all  said  they 
wanted  to  make  a  little  shelf  and  towel-rack  such  as  he  had 
recently  made  for  his  house.  They  all  wanted  to  have  one  like 
it  at  home.    He  told  me  that  two  boys  bad  for  the  first  time 
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put  curtains  in  their  homes  because  they  had  seen  them  in  his 
house. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  a  good  camera  and 
has  taken  pictures  of  his  work.  Some  of  them  are  used  here  as 
illustrations  in  order  to  explain  more  fully  what  he  has  done. 


YOUR  LITTLE 

BY  SARAH  COLLINS  FERNANDIS 

Hampton  1882 

YOUR  little  deed  of  uplift 
May  set  some  fallen  soul 
Upon  a  safer  pathway 

Toward  a  higher  goal. 

Your  little  creed  lived  simply, 
In  league  with  all  divine, 

May,  in  the  lives  of  many, 

In  bright  reflection  shine. 

Your  little  pure  devotion 

May  make  the  great  world  heed. 
And  help  fulfill  your  vision 

Of  service  to  some  need. 

Your  little  righteous  protest. 

Uttered  with  courage  strong, 

May  send  afar  conviction 

Against  outstanding  wrong. 

Your  little  note  of  music. 

Struck  clear  and  sweet  and  true. 
May  start  a  wondrous  chorus 

Singing  in  tune  with  you. 

And  e'er  a  blest  reaction 

Shall  bring  your  rarest  gain— 

.Your  little  will  uplift  you 

Unto  life's  higher  plane. 


NEGRO  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

IN  TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA* 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  RICH 

A  Hampton  graduate  who  is  cashier  of  the  Brown  Savingre  and  Banking  Company,  Norfolk 

THE  commercial  activities  of  Negrroes  in  the  Tidewater  section 
of  Virgrinia  ten  years  agro  were  in  the  early  stagre  of  de- 
velopment, there  being:  at  that  time  only  three  Negro  banks  with 
a  total  capitalization  of  $26,000  and  total  resources  of  $60,000. 
At  that  stagre  of  development  there  was  a  grrave  lack  of  con- 
fidence and  business  experience  on  the  part  of  those  in  chargre  of 
colored  commercial  institutions.  The  lack  of  an  interchangre  of 
business  ideas  on  the  part  of  managrers  and  executives  accounts 
for  this  in  largre  measure.  The  wholesome  influence  of  the 
National,  State,  and  local  Negrro  business  leagrues  has  made 
possible  frequent  meetingrs  and  helpful  discussion  of  every  phase 
of  commercial  activity.  As  a  consequence  colored  men  have 
grained  experience  and  educated  themselves  in  the  best  use  of 
the  capital  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  Negrro  business  in  gren- 
eral  has  increased  wonderfully  over  the  entire  country. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  marvelous  growth  of  Negro 
financial  institutions  in  Tidewater  Virginia.  There  are  operating 
to-day  banking  institutions  with  a  combined  capital  and  surplus 
of  over  $558,900,  deposits  of  over  1,900,000,  and  total  resources 
of  nearly  $3,000,000. 

This  wonderful  growth  is  diie  largely  to  the  foresight  of  the 
more  active  and  courageous  business  men  of  ten  years  ago.  We 
owe  special  mention  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Brown,  who  was  mainly 
responsible  for  putting  in  motion  the  financial  activity  of  Tide- 
water Virginia.  With  his  wonderful  insight  into  the  future  he 
saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  Negroes  concentrating  their  finan- 
cial interests,  and  he  offered  a  splendid  opportunity  for  this  in 
the  organization  of  two  Negro  banks  in  Tidewater.  As  a 
response  and  acknowledgment  of  this  effort  the  Negroes  of 
Tidewater  have  invested  in  capital  and  deposits  in  Negro  banks 
nearly  $3,000,000. 

Following  a  liberal  policy  of  credit  extension,  safeguarded 
by  sound  and  effective  methods  of  protection,  the  Negro  banks 
of  Tidewater  offer  encouragement  to  all  trades  and  professions. 


Excerpts  from  an  address  before  the  National  Nesrro  Business  League 
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As  a  result  of  this  policy  confidence  has  been  inspired  and 
various  new  and  necessary  enterprises  have  come  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  people. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  these  banks  are  rendering  to 
the  community  is  the  encouragement  of  thrift  among  our  people. 
Some  of  the  different  methods  which  the  banks  are  using  to  en- 
courage thrift  are  the  savings  department,  Christmas  savings 
clubs,  vacation  clubs,  home  banks,  and  the  public-school  savings 
department.  All  of  these  serve  as  a  means  of  education  and  are 
very  effective  in  encouraging  thrift.  The  Christmas  savings 
clubs  alone  this  year  represented  a  saving  of  nearly  $500,000. 
At  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  half-million  dollars  will  be 
spent  with  white  merchants  because  of  the  appalling  lack  of 
Negro  merchants  with  sufficient  volume  and  variety  of  goods  to 
meet  the  public  demand.  Aside  from  encouraging  thrift  these 
banks  are  offering  encouragement  and  assistance  to  Negro  mer- 
chants with  the  hope  that  their  service  may  in  the  future  com- 
pete favorably  with  that  of  white  merchants. 

Aside  from  our  banking  institutions,  perhaps  there  are  no 
agencies  destined  to  do  as  much  in  the  way  of  educating  and  en- 
couraging our  people  in  methods  of  thrift  and  savings,  and  in 
the  way  of  offering  protection  against  sickness,  accident,  and 
death,  as  the  Negro  insurance  companies.  There  are  five  of 
these  represented  in  Tidewater  Virginia,  and  they  are  doing 
business  to  the  amount  of  over  $12,000,000.  The  insurance 
companies  offer  a  larger  field  of  employment  for  colored  boys 
and  girls  than  any  of  our  other  institutions.  As  in  the 
banks,  the  funds  of  the  insurance  companies  are  used  to  further 
advance  the  commercial  interests  of  the  colored  people.  They 
too  have  done  much  to  encourage  and  provide  funds  for  home 
and  land  buying. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  development 
and  progress  of  our  people  is  shown  in  their  desire  to  own 
homes.  To  meet  this  demand,  building  and  loan  associations 
were  organized  to  supply  the  necessary  capital  and  methods  of 
easy  payments.  We  have,  operating  in  Tidewater,  six  such 
associations,  with  total  capital  and  resources  of  more  than 
$500,000. 

With  a  population  of  150,000  people  we  have  fifty  grocery 
stores  capitalized  at  about  $75,000,  which  is  entirely  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  demand.  Most  of  these  stores  are  running 
as  single  units  with  small  capital  invested,  which  of  necessity 
limits  their  capacity  of  service.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  purchasing  power,  so  as  to  compete  in  retail  prices  with 
the  white  merchants,  the  idea  of  chain-store  formation  is  preva- 
lent and  is  becoming  effective  in  our  section. 
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Tidewater  can  boast  of  some  of  the  finest  and  best-appointed 
drug  stores  in  the  country.  Twelve  up-to-date  drug  stores, 
capitalized  at  $80,000,  supply  the  demands  of  our  people.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  mention  the  Progressive  Drug  Corpora- 
tion of  Norfolk,  organized  some  years  ago  with  a  paid-in  capital 
of  $5000,  the  operation  [of  which  has  been  highly  successful, 
representing,  at  present,  total  resources  of  over  $40,000.  This 
is  a  sample  of  effective  co5perative  effort,  as  evidenced  in  the 
more  recent  undertaking  and  organization  of  the  Virginia  Drug 
Corporation  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  This  corporation  has 
assets  of  over  $50,000.  The  plant  of  the  Virginia  Drug  Corpora- 
tion represents  the  last  word  in  drug-store  appointment.  Both 
of  these  corporations  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  concentration  of 
thought  and  effort  of  the  physicians  of  their  respective  com- 
munities for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  drug-store 
facilities  to  meet  their  requirements  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. On  a  smaller  scale  other  communities  are  adopting  the 
same  method,  and  the  outlook  promises  quite  as  favorable  results 
in  their  application. 

There  are  many  fields  in  the  professions  and  trades  that  are 
yet  undeveloped,  many  of  which  might  prove  very  profitable  in 
their  operations.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  now  and  then 
a  new  feature  of  undeveloped  commercial  territory  is  projected 
by  our  people.  The  Interstate  Dental  Corporation  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  came  forward  in  a  response  to  a  growing  demand  for 
dental  supplies  for  Negro  dentists,  especially  in  this  section. 
This  corporation  was  organized  during  the  spring  of  1920  with 
authorized  capital  of  $25,000. 

It  has  been  only  recently  that  Negro  business  men  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  amusement  field  as  a  business  venture 
We  are  by  nature  a  people  who  desire  and  seek  amusement 
The  desire  for  amusement  has  been  so  intense  that  we  have 
sought  it  even  in  the  face  of  segregation,  jimcrowism,  and  pro- 
scription, and  always  under  humiliating  circumstances.  To  offer 
some  relief  for  this  condition  the  Attucks  Theatre  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Lincoln  Theatre  of  Newport  News  came  into  existence, 
representing  an  outlay  of  $275,000,  proposing  to  offer  to  the  col- 
ored people  wholesome  amusement  under  pleasant  surroundings. 

Other  colored  commercial  enterprises  are  newspapers,  real- 
estate  companies,  shoe  corporations,  clothing  and  confectionery 
stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  bakeries,  barber  shops,  news  stands, 
undertaking  establishments,  and  beauty  parlors.  Of  these  our 
newspapers  deserve  special  comment,  for  they  have  exercised  a 
wonderful  influence  in  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  every 
business  activity  of  the  community.    These  papers  have  always 
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kept  open  to  us  the  door  of  hope  and  encouragement,  and  have, 
in  a  measure,  made  possible  what  has  been  accomplished. 

This  paper  could  not  properly  be  concluded  without  referring: 
to  the  effective  service  contributed  to  our  commercial  growth  by 
the  professional  group.  Under  the  trained  leadership  of  our 
ministers,  church  organizations  have  grown  to  immense  propor- 
tions, representing  a  membership  of  more  than  30,000  people, 
with  church  properties  aggregating  in  value  more  than  $3,000,000. 
The  untiring  efforts  of  our  ministers  have  encouraged  the  col- 
ored people  in  the  acquisition  of  homes  and  in  the  establishment 
of  business  enterprises.  Our  public-school  teachers  play  no  small 
part  in  laying  the  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  of  com- 
mercial undertakings.  The  recent  installation  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  school  savings  department  is  a  long  stride  in  the 
right  direction,  encouraging  thrift  on  the  part  of  our  youth. 
The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  their  school  savings  funds  are 
kept  in  Negro  banks  creates  confidence  and  inspires  hope  and 
ambition  for  greater  things  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  our  race. 

In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  encountered  in  matters  of 
racial  feeling,  segregation,  and  jimcrowism,  our  commercial  in- 
terests are  forging  ahead.  These  disadvantages  serve  as  a  means 
of  unifying  our  interests  and  encouraging  the  patronage  of  our 
people.  The  Tidewater  section  of  Virginia  is  still  a  fertile  field 
for  business  enterprises  of  every  nature,  the  business  men 
of  this  community  being  liberal  in  their  views  and  encouraging 
the  starting  of  new  undertakings. 


IN  1867  Negroes  were  engaged  in  about  forty  lines 
business;  in  1917  they  were  engaged  in  two 
hundred  lines  and  had  $50,000,000  invested.  Today 
there  are  seventy  or  more  safe  and  sound  banks  in 
the  hands  of  capable  Negro  financiers.  Already 
members  of  the  race  have  received  grants  for  a 
thousand  patents.  In  1866  the  valuation  of  property 
used  for  higher  education  was  $60,000:  in  1916  it 
was  $21,500,000.  Between  the  same  dates  the  val- 
uation of  church  property  increased  from  $1,500,000 
to  $76,000,000. 

—Southwestern  Christian  Advocate 


A  VACATION  CAMP 

BY  JANE  E.  HUNTER 

Founder  and  Director  of  the  Phillls  Whektle;  Asaociatlon,  Clevabnd.  Ohio 

BY  the  side  of  a  country  road,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  stands  an  old  house  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  There  is  a  wonderful  oak  tree  in  the  front  yard 
and  other  beautiful  trees  stand  about  the  house;  near  by  is  a 
large  apple  orchard.  There  is  an  old  well  beside  the  house,  from 
which,  the  neighbors  say,  many  a  weary  traveler  has  drunk 
water. 


THE  HOUSE   "BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD" 

It  was  a  desolate  looking  place  when  officials  of  the  Phillis 
Wheatley  Association  first  saw  it.  They  had  been  provided  with 
money,  through  the  generous  philanthropy  of  Cleveland,  to  pur- 
chase a  vacation  camp  for  seventy-five  little  colored  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  fifteen,  who  needed  to  be  out  in  the 
country  during  the  summer  months.  Though  the  place  looked 
so  desolate,  it  was  out  of  the  hot  city  and  away  from  the  dirty 
streets,  and  this  decided  the  officials  to  purchase  it.  Very  shortly 
every  nook  and  comer  was  given  a  scrub-brush    bath    and 


"everybody  slept  in  tents." 

everythiDET  was  put  in  order,  so  that  the  old  house  spoke  of 
peace  and  welcome  when  the  children  reached  it. 

The  kiddies  ate  their  meals  in  the  old  house,  but  everybody 
slept  on  army  cots  in  tents  near  the  apple  orchard.  It  was  hard 
at  first  to  go  to  bed  when  the  sun  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
especially  when  the  campers  had  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
movies.  However,  after  a  few  days  of  a  regular  program  of 
work  and  play  and  rest,  they  forgot  the  lure  of  the  movies,  and 
"early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  along  with  regular  exercise, 
made  them  healthy,  pepay,  and  wise. 

There  were  thirty  acres  of  good  ground.  Two  of  these  were 
planted  with  vegetables  by  the  children  themselves.  They  raised 
beets,  cabbage,  com,  potatoes,  string  beans,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, which  were  gathered  and  prepared  for  dinner  by  the  chil- 
dren, who  also  learned  to  set  the  table,  wash  the  dishes,  make 
the  beds,  and  scrub  the  floors. 

There  were  white  neighbors  all  around  who  at  first  kept  shy 
of  the  camp.  Some  even  said  that  they  did  not  want  colored  people 
in  their  community.  Only  a  few  days  had  passed  when  one  white 
lady  with  her  little  girl  came  to  call,  saying  that  the  girls  looked 
so  nice  in  their  uniforms  and  they  seemed  so  happy.  They  were 
asked  to  call  at  any  time  after  work  and  rest  hours,  and  they  came 
often,  especially  at  twilight  when  the  children  sang  songs  and 
recited  verses  from  the  Bible  and  from  good  secular  authors.  The 
neighbors  were  soon  won  over  to  believe  that  these  children  were 
just  as  nice  as  any  other  group  of  children.     One  neighbor  came 
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often  with  his  big  auto-truck  and  took  the  children  for  a  ride  to 
see  the  adjoining:  towns.  It  Is  needless  to  say  that  they  enjoyed 
this  and  were  very  grateful. 

The  camp  closed  September  first,  a  sad  day  for  the  children, 
after  ten  weeks  of  this  happy  outdoor  life,  lliey  did  not  want 
to  go  back  to  their  lowly  homes  in  the  city.  A  few  days  later, 
however,  they  could  be  seen  on  their  way  to  school,  looking 
happy  and  healthy,  and  much  benefited  by  the  fresh  air  and 
games  and  work  in  the  country. 


THS  CAMPBftS   "HEALTHY.    PBPSY,   I 


Early  in  October  the  domcBtic-scieDce  teacher  of  the  Phil- 
lis  Wheatley  Association  began  classes  after  school  for  these 
little  girts,  so  as  to  keep  them  busy  and  off  the  streets  until  their 
mothers  returned  home  from  work.  At  first  it  was  thought  that 
this  effort  would  fail,  but  it  did  not;  and  thereisa  full  class  every 
day  in  the  week.  The  girls  enjoy  cooking  for  two  reasons.  One 
is  that  the  teacher,  whom  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington  recom- 
mended, has  unusual  charm  and  is  thoroughly  efficient.  The 
other  reason  is  that  the  girls  set  the  table,  and  part  of  them  are 
seated  while  other  members  of  the  class  serve  what  they  have 
cooked. 
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During:  the  year  1920  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Associa- 
tion placed  8330  women  and  girls  in  positions.  Young  women  to 
the  number  of  1245  were  housed  in  the  Home,  and  classes  were 
held  in  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  commercial  business,  and 
other  subjects.  Many  club  and  community  meetings  are  held 
during  the  year  for  the  colored  people  of  the  city. 

Through  the  * 'Community  Chesf  the  people  of  Cleveland 
contributed  $17,000  toward  the  support  of  this  work;  and  there 
is  also  a  regular  income  of  $28,000  from  room  rent,  meals,  and 
various  activities. 


A  NEGRO  CLUB  BOY'S  WORK 

BY  JOHN  L.  CHARITY* 

Asaistant   District  Affent  for  Colored  Work  in  Virarinia 

WHEN  he  was  ten  years  old,  Wallace  Jones  of  Charles  City 
County,  Virginia,  began  club  work  as  a  minor  club  boy. 
He  planted  one  row  of  butter  beans  fifty  feet  long  the  first  year, 
and  cultivated  these  as  instructed.  He  harvested  a  bushel  of 
beans  from  his  row,  enough  to  supply  his  father's  family  of 
eight  for  one  month.  He  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  as- 
sisting his  father  in  the  work  about  the  farm  and  made  a  very 
good  impression  upon  him  by  his  eagerness  to  work.  This  year 
his  father  readily  consented  that  he  should  have  an  acre  for  club 
work. 

He  prepared  his  acre  early  for  corn  by  plowing  seven  inches 
deep  and  harrowing  it  until  thoroughly  pulverized.  He  planted 
pure-bred  Boone  County  corn  on  May  15,  in  drills  four  feet  apart 
and  twenty-eight  inches  in  the  drill.  He  cultivated  his  plot  five 
times  and  kept  it  clean  of  weeds  and  grass.  His  father  remarked 
when  he  saw  the  seed  that  it  was  the  most  trifling  looking  seed- 
corn  he  had  ever  seen,  but  since  the  agent  had  secured  it  for  him 
he  would  let  it  be  planted.  The  com  came  up,  made  a  good 
growth,  and  proved  to  be  the  best  on  the  farm. 

Wallace  cultivated,  besides  his  com,  two  rows  of  peanuts 
and  one  row  of  sweet  potatoes.  He  harvested  thirty  bushels  of 
corn  from  his  acre,  three  bushels  of  peanuts,  and  two  bushels  of 
potatoes.  He  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  ten  ears  of  corn,  five 
sweet  potatoes,  one  quart  of  peanuts,  and  six  peanut  vines.  He 
won  ninth  prize  on  corn  and  fourth  on  the  best  six  vines  of  pea- 
nuts.   He  made  the  same  exhibit  at  his  county  fair  and  won  first 
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prize  on  sweet  potatoes.    He  won  $4. 50  in  prizes,   and  the  net 
proceeds  of  his  crops  amounted  to  $37. 

He  was  given  a  trip  to  the  State  Fair  by  his  parents  and 
county  agent  in  a  party  with  four  other  club  boys  from  the  county. 
After  looking  the  exhibits  over  he  is  now  fully  decided  to  give 
the  boys  a  hard  time  for  first  place  next  year. 


INDIAN  PROGRESS 

SINCE  1913,  27,000  Indians  have  been  admitted  to  full  citizen- 
ship. The  Indians  are  making  rapid  strides  as  a  race 
toward  high  standards  of  civilization,  according  to  Commissioner 
Sells.  Their  population  now  totals  about  300,000,  including  citi- 
zens. Most  live  on  reservations  as  wards  of  the  Government, 
which,  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  guides  them  in  the 
management  of  their  property  and  their  general  business  affairs. 
Citizen  Indians,  however,  have  full  control  of  their  own  business. 

Oakland  (Cal)  Tribune 

APPROXIMATELY  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  have 
been  distributed  among  the  Indians  of  the  Flathead  tribe, 
each  member  receiving  a  payment  of  $243.64.  In  cases  where  they 
had  not  received  the  previous  payment  of  $111.76,  the  checks 
were  for  $355.40.  All  this  money  comes  from  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment and  is  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Indian  lands, 
timber,  and  other  tribal  resources,  which  has  been  held  in  trust 
and  distributed  in  periodical  payments.  The  sum  of  $243.64 
does  not  appear  large  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
2600  members  of  the  tribe  have  received  this  amount,  it  aggre- 
gates a  sum  that  means  considerable  to  sections  of  the  country 
which  have  been  drained  of  cash  by  three  successive  years  of 
adversity.  It  enables  many  to  pay  all  their  debts  and  have  a  re- 
serve fund  for  the  prosecution  of  business  and  farming. 

Helena  (Mont.)  Record 

THE  Indians  of  Wisconsin  are  taking  a  large  part  and  interest 
in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Six  institutes  for  Indian  farmers  have  been  held 
throughout  the  State  with  an  attendance  of  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  Indian.  The  success  of  this  movement  indicates  the  pos- 
sibilities that  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  country. 

American  Indian  Y.  M,  C.  A.  Bulletin 
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BY  JULIAN  ELIHU  BAGLEY* 

THAT  Sunday  morning  there  was  an  immense  crowd  at  the 
Primitive  Grove  Church  in  Lunington.  People  had  been 
coming  since  sunrise,  and  now»  at  ten  o'clock,  every  available 
space  in  the  little  edifice  was  taken  save  two  seats  in  the  Amen 
Comer.  And  these  two  seats  were  most  carefully  guarded  by 
Deacon  Obadiah  W.  Israel.  But  the  lack  of  space  in  the  church 
did  not  prevent  the  crowd  from  gathering  outside.  Indeed, 
there  were  more  people  in  the  churchyard  than  there  were  within 
the  church.    . 

Presently  an  old  mule  team  jogged  into  sight,  and,  as  it 
came  into  full  view,  one  noted  a  gaunt  mule,  with  primitive,  ill- 
fitting  harness,  hitched  to  a  wagon  whose  wheels  swayed  in  so 
many  different  directions  that  each  one  cut  a  rut  distinctly 
separate  from  the  other.  With  dragging  pace  it  turned  into 
Primitive  Grove  churchyard,  halted,  and  two  old  colored  people 
— Uncle  Eph  and  Aunt  Dinah— alighted.  With  little  loss  of  time 
the  old  couple  made  their  way  up  the  steps  and  down  the  aisle 
to  the  two  seats  especially  provided  for  them  in  the  Amen 
Comer.  The  arrival  of  this  old  couple  created  much  excitement, 
but  the  major  interest  of  the  throng  lay  in  the  appearance  of  an 
individual  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 

While  the  crowd  discussed  the  object  of  their  meeting  with 
increasing  anxiety,  a  faint  puffing  was  heard  down  the  road. 
Louder  and  louder  this  puffing  grew  until  finally  a  dusty  Ford 
swung  into  sight,  and  before  the  crowd  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening, it  had  made  its  final  swing  and  was  standing  still  in 
the  churchyard.  From  it  there  stepped  two  colored  men  who 
immediately  riveted  the  whole  attention  of  the  throng.  The 
one  was  a  tall,  stately,  brown  man  of  middle  age.  He  wore  an 
ordinary  civilian  suit  set  off  with  a  brown  fedora,  from  under 
which  one  glimpsed  a  visage  heavily  marked  with  lines  of  care. 
From  the  other,  a  short,  dark,  portly,  man  of  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
there  swung  the  conventional  minister's  frock-tail  coat.  A  wide 
black  hat  slightly  turned  up  on  each  side  adorned  his  head, 
and  from  under  it  a  face  radiated  smiles  that  evinced  no 
small  degree  of  innocent  ostentation.  The  former  was  Elder 
Thompson,  pastor  of  Primitive  Grove  Church,  the  latter,  the 
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Reverend  Thomas  W.  Tweedy,  an  acknowledged  leader  in  his 
community  as  pastor  of  the  Loving  Union  Church  some  miles 
from  Lunington. 

Now  the  Reverend  Thomas  W.  Tweedy  belonged  to  that  old 
school  of  Negro  ministers  who,  though  almost  illiterate,  are  never- 
theless a  real  power  in  their  communities.  He  belonged  also  to  that 
increasing  number  who  are  really  beginning  to  take  definite  steps 
to  improve  their  meagre  education.  Elder  Thompson  had  long 
since  recognized  this  quality  in  ''  Rev.''  Tweedy.  And  although 
they  lived  some  miles  apart  he  had  succeeded  in  giving  him 
some  instruction  in  theology,  had  encouraged  him  to  attend  four 
annual  sessions  of  the  Colored  Ministers'  Conference  at  the 
Normal  School,  and  had  influenced  him  to  improve  his  home  and 
to  preach  an  occasional  sermon  on  better  living.  As  a  result  the 
wheels  of  progress  of  the  Loving  Union  community  were  con- 
stantly gaining  momentum.  This  was  not  the  case  in  Lunington. 
Elder  Thompson  had  worked  desperately  hard  to  get  his  people 
to  abandon  the  old  way,  but  his  efforts  had  met  with  no  marked 
success.  So  he  had  given  up  the  task,  gone  to  his  friend, 
"  Rev."  Tweedy,  laid  his  case  and  the  case  of  Uncle  Eph  before 
him,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  preach  the  sermon  on  this  his 
last  Sunday  at  Primitive  Grove. 

The  reader  will  ask  what  was  the  occasion  for  this  great  gath- 
ering of  people.  Uncle  Eph  was  the  occasion,  and  this  is  how 
it  came  about.  For  a  long  time  Uncle  Eph  had  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  having  the  finest  'possum  dog  in  Lunington.  One  night, 
just  as  he  started  out  for  a  hunt  with  his  dog,  he  met  Uncle 
Wash.  Now  Uncle  Wash  had  long  since  envied  Uncle  Eph 
his  dog.  So  that  night  he  resolved  to  make  a  bet  with  Uncle 
Eph,  who  was  loathe  to  bet;  but  a  little  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  the  sophisticated  Uncle  Wash  soon  convinced  him  that  there 
was  no  sin  in  such  matters.  The  final  agreement  was  made—a 
barrel  of  cider  against  a  barrel  of  syrup— that  Tray,  Uncle  Eph's 
dog,  could  beat  Uncle  Wash's  dog  Towser  catching  a  'possum 
that  night.    Tray  caught  the  'possum;  Uncle  Eph  got  the  syrup. 

Now,  everything  would  have  gone  all  right  with  Uncle  Eph, 
but  it  was  midnight ;  when  Uncle  Wash  turned  over  to  him  the 
barrel  of  syrup.  Sis  Tilda,  Uncle  Wash's  wife,  therefore  knew 
nothing  of  the  agreement  until  she  got  up  the  next  morning  and 
found  her  barrel  of  syrup  gone.  The  old  woman  was  wild  with 
excitement.  She  made  inquiry  of  her  husband,  but  he  said  he 
didn't  know  where  it  was.  So  she  began  a  diligent  search 
which  never  ended  until  she  found  the  syrup  on  Uncle  Eph's 
back  porch.  Immediately  Sis  Tilda  became  furious  and  accused 
Uncle  Eph  of  stealing  the  syrup.  Here  Aunt  Dinah,  Uncle 
Eph's  wife,  interfered  and  declared  that  the  syrup  had  been  won 
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fair  and  square.  Furthermore  she  intimated  their  intention  of 
keeping  it.  This  made  bad  matters  worse.  For  Sis  Tilda,  after 
giving  Uncle  Eph  and  Aunt  Dinah  ''a  piece  of  her  mind/'  w^nt 
to  Elder  Thompson,  and  demanded  that  he  reprimand  Uncle 
Eph  before  the  whole  congregation  of  Primitive  Grove  on  the 
forthcoming  Sunday. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  on  this  same  Sunday  Elder  Thomp- 
son had  been  ordered  to  preach  his  last  sermon.  His  congrega- 
tion was  ousting  him  because  he  was  too  modem.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  high  school  of  a  city  some  distance  away,  had 
studied  in  a  good  Theological  seminary,  and  had  attended  annually 
the  Ministers'  Conference  at  the  Colored  Normal  School.  There- 
fore he  represented  the  new  type  of  Negro  minister.  He  had 
caught  the  new  vision— the  vision  of  thrift,  better  homes,  better 
farms,  and  better  schools.  And  he  chose  to  preach  this  new 
doctrine  from  the  pulpit!  He  could  hardly  succeed  without  hard- 
ships and  bitter  disappointments.  His  doctrine  was  too  modem ; 
entirely  too  modem  to  take  the  place  of  sermons  containing  fiery 
pictures  of  hell  and  glowing  representations  of  Heaven.  Con- 
sequently his  congregation,  with  the  exception  of  a  gallant  few, 
worshiped  at  churches  where  *'de  good  ole-time  relijun  "  was 
preached.  This  lack  of  support  meant  the  end  of  the  little 
Primitive  Grove  Mission,  for  a  mortgage  of  $28  was  to  be  fore- 
closed simultaneously  with  the  ousting  of  Elder  Thompson.  Sis 
Tilda  belonged  to  the  "gallant  few ''  who  sought  to  uphold  Elder 
Thompson  and  his  new  doctrine,  while  Uncle  Eph  was  leader  of 
the  large  majority  who  sought  to  put  him  and  the  strange 
preachments  down.  This  was  why  Elder  Thompson  was  willing 
to  have  Uncle  Eph  rebuked,  but  he  resolved  to  have  the  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Tweedy  do  it  for  him. 

"We  chooses  fob  ouah  tex' dis  momin',''  began  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas,  "  de  Eight  Commandment.  Now  it  ain'  wo'th 
w'ile  fob  me  ter  tek  de  time  ter  splain  it,  cus  it  splains  its'ef. 
You-all  knows  it  sez  a  pusson  mus'n'  steal— you  knows  dat  law 
by  heart.  But  I  jez  wanter  gib  it  one  mo'  time.  'Thou  shalt 
not  steal,'"  he  read,  taking  time  to  emphasize  each  word  and 
to  look  first  at  his  Bible  and  then  over  his  spectacles  at  Uncle 
Eph  and  Aunt  Dinah. 

Aunt  Dinah  thrust  her  elbow  into  Uncle  Eph's  side  and 
whispered,  "  Eph,  I  betcha  Rev.  Tweedy  gwine  preach  'bout  dat 
barrel  uv  syrup." 

Uncle  Eph  was  already  trembling  desperately,  but  he  tried 
hard  to  conceal  his  fear  from  his  wife.     "Oh,  shucks,"  he  said, 
I  doan  care.    Let  him  preach." 

Um,    um,    um! "    the  preacher  said,   as  he  cleared  his 
throat.     "An'  I  hyeahs  dere's  a  suttun  bruddah  yere  to-day  dat 
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tuck  sumpun  whut  ain'  b'long  ter  him.  Now,  ef  my  mem'ry 
serves  me  right,  dis  ain'  de  fus'  time  Elder  Thompson  done  laid 
de  law  down  'bout  sich  thingrs.  But  ef  you'se  forgot,  bruddabs 
an'  sistahs,  I  wanter  tell  you  ergin  to-day  we  ain'  gwine  hab  no 
foolishness  gwine  on  in  dis  yere  chu'ch— doan  care  ef  Elder 
Thompson  is  gwine  leave.  W'y,  hit's*  scan' lous,— hit's  mo'n 
scan'lous;  an'  I  done  put  my  foot  right  down  on  it  too.  Yas, 
suh,  dere  ain'  gwine  be  no  black  sheep  in  dis  fold.  Dis  ain'  no 
place  fob  butterfly  Christuns." 

And  "Rev."  Tweedy  continued  to  preach  in  this  fashion 
until  he  had  told  his  congregation  all  about  the  devil:  how  he 
kept  a  big  pit  of  seething  brimstone  to  throw  thieves  into;  how 
when  such  evil  doers  asked  for  water  they  were  given  hot  lead 
to  drink;  and,  finally,  how  these  workers  of  iniquity  burned 
forever  and  ever!  And  when  he  reached  this  point  in  his  sermon 
practically  every  member  in  his  congregation  was  in  a  religious 
fervor.  They  were  patting  their  feet,  nodding  their  heads,  and 
manifesting  their  approval  of  the  Word  by  ecstatic  outbursts 
of  "Amen!  "    "  Praise  de  Lord!"    "  Alleluia,"  etc. 

But  no  such  sign  of  approval  came  from  Sis  Tilda,  for  she 
wanted  the  preacher  to  say  something  about  thrift;  and  "Rev." 
Tweedy  had  this  in  mind,  so  he  went  on  to  exhort  on  thrift: 
"Now,  sistahs  an'  bruddahs,  I  wanter  show  you  dat  all  dis  yere 
trouble  done  come  ter  Bruddah  Eph  dis  mornin'  cuz  he  ain' 
been  thrifty.  Cuz  ef  he  hader  been,  he  wou'd  er  raise  he  own 
sorghum  an'  mek  he  own  syrup.  But  stid  uv  dat  he  jes  set 
down,  he  did,  an'  he  ain'  mek  no  syrup.  So  co'se,  w'en  he  sees 
a  chance  ter  git  a  whole  barrel  'dout  wu'kin'  fob  it,  it  was  jes 
nachel  dat  he'd  do  it.  But,  bruddahs  an'  sistahs,  I  tell  you  right 
now,  you  got  ter  git  cleah  uv  dat  ole  lazy,  shif'less  sperit." 

"  Huh! "  he  continued,  "easy  nuff  fob  folks  ter  talk  'bout 
gwine  ter  heben  on  flow'ry  beds  uv  ease,  but  it  ipn'  so  easy 
done.  Gwine  'roun'  yere  talkin'  'bout  all  God's  chillun  gwine 
hab  golden  slippers  in  bright  mansions  above;  sez  dey  gwine  eat 
milk  an'  honey  an'  ride  'hine  milk-white  ho'sses  w'en  dey  cross 
ovah  into  Canaan  Land.  Now  dat's  all  right.  But,  sistahs  an' 
bruddahs,  I  wants  ter  baig  you  w'ile  you  waits  fob  dem  golden 
slippers  in  heben,  fob  God's  sake  git  you  some  fittin'  shoes  ter 
wear  down  yere.  W'ile  you  waits  ter  lib  in  bright  mansions 
above  keep  yo'  li'l'  houses  clean  down  yere.  An'  w'ile  you 
talkin'  'bout  eating  milk  an'  honey  up  yonder,  try  an'  mek  dat 
ole  co'n  bread  bettah  down  yere.  An'  who  in  de  worl'  evah 
hyeah  tell  uv  a  pusson  ridin'  'bine  milk-w'ite  ho'sses  in  heben 
w'en  dey  doan  ebem  keep  decent  harness  on  deir  ole  mule-team 
down  yere  on  earf !  ' '  Now,  sistahs  an'  bruddahs,  lib  de  life 
you  knows  you  ottah  lib.    Improve  ?yo'  farms,  keep  yo'  houses 
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clean,  raise  what  you  wants  to  eat*  Do  dis  an'  I  ga'ntee  nobody 
will  nevah  tek  de  time  ter  come  yere  an'  lay  you  out  lak  I  done 
dis  momin'  'count  uv  a  black  sheep  in  yo'  fold." 

Uncle  Eph  could  hold  his  peace  no  longer.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  said,     "  Rev.  Tweedy,  is  you  thoo?  " 

Yas,  Brer  Eph,  Fse  thoo— you  want  er  say  sumpun!" 
Yas,  Rev.  Tweedy,  I  jes  wanter  let  dis  yere  cong'gation 
know  hit's  me  you'se  been  preachin'  'bout  dis  momin'— but 
I  'clah  fum  yere  ter  hebem  I  ain'  stole  no  barrel  uv  syrup  fum 
Brer  Wash.  Yere's  zakly  how  it  happen':  Wash,  he  bet  me  a 
barrel  uv  syrup  'g'inst  a  barrel  uv  cider  dat  his  dog  Towser 
could  beat  my  dog  Tray  ketchin'  a  possum.  I  knowed  it  was 
wrong  ter  bet  an'  I  didn'  wanter  bet.  But  Brer  Wash  he  jes 
kep'  right  on  a-arguin'  an'  a-sputin'  an'  a-daihin'  me  tell  I  tuck 
him  up.  We  tuck  de  dogs  out,  a'  my  Tray  done  cotch  de  'possum, 
an'  I  got  de  barrel  uv  syrup.  Now  I  ax  you-all  is  it  faih  feh 
Brer  Wash  to  lay  all  de  blame  on  me?  Ain'  he  jes  much  in  de 
fault  as  me?" 

When  the  old  man  asked  this  question  the  audience  was 
astounded.  Of  course  most  of  them  knew  all  the  time  it  was 
Uncle  Eph  that  "Rev."  Tweedy  was  preaching  about,  but  they 
really  believed  that  Eph  had  stolen  the  barrel  of  syrup.  But 
now,  since  he  had  made  this  explanation,  the  audience  believed 
Uncle  Wash  to  be  as  guilty  as  Uncle  Eph.  For  awhile  there  was 
I>erf  ect  silence.  Nevertheless  it  could  be  seen  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  assemblage  was  gradually  shifting  to  Uncle  Eph. 

'•Set  down,  Brer  Eph,"  commanded  "Rev."  Tweedy,  "Set 
down  an'  less  us  'eah  from  Brer  Wash— Brer  Wash,  whut  you 
got  ter  say?" 

"Nothin'  tall,  "Rev."  Tweedy,  returned  Uncle  Wash 
nervously.  "  Nothin'  't  all  'cep'n'  I  'grees  ter  evaht'ing  dat  Eph 
done  say." 

"Well,  den,"  argued  "Rev."  Tweedy  authoritatively,  "ef 
I  views  de  case  right,  one  uv  dese  bruddahs  is  jes  much  in  de 
fault  ez  de  othah.  Dey  bof  is  black  sheep,  dey  bof  done  lef '  de 
fold.  Well,  whut  we  gwine  do  wid  'em.  Elder  Thompson,  an' 
sistahs  an'  bruddahs?    Whut  we  gwine  do  wid  'em?  " 

"I  moves  dat  we  tu'n  'em  outen  de  chu'ch,"  urged  one  old 
sister.  "  I  seconds  de  motion,"  added  another.  "Well,  whut's 
de  pleasure  uv  de  cong'egation?"  asked  the  pastor. 

Again  there  was  intense  silence.  Finally  an  old  white- 
haired  Negro  got  up  and  said:  "  Bruddahs  an'  sistahs,  I  nevah 
laks  ter  see  a  sheep  tu'n  outen  de  fold  w'en  de  good  shep'erd 
kin  tek  care  uv  him.  Elder  Thompson,  you'se  de  good  shep'erd 
uv  dis  fold.  You'se  able  ter  tek  care  uv  dese  stray  sheep- 
speak  up;  apress  yo'se'f.    Whut  kin  we  do  wid  dese  bruddahs?  " 
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Well,  so  far  as  I  can  see,"  argued  Elder  Thompson, 
they've  both  sinned;  there  certainly  isn't  any  doubt  about  that 
But  Fm  like  the  brother  who  just  spoke— I  never  like  to  turn  a 
member  out  of  the  church  unless  its  absolutely  necessary.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it,  'Rev.' Tweedy?    You're  the  judge  in  the 


case." 


I  < 


I  proposes  dat  we  mek  dese  two  bruddahs  stand  up  an' 
confess  deir  wrong  'fo'  de  whole  chu'ch,  Elder  Thompson." 

But  this  would  not  do,  for  the  audience  was  already  showing 
their  disapproval  to  the  proposal  by  frowning  faces  and  a  series 
of  well-defined  groans  and  sighs. 

''Hold  on,  bruddahs  an'  sistahs,  I  ain'  thoo  yet,  I  fu'ther 
proposes  dat  sence  dis  chu'ch  is  got  right  smart  uv  mortgage  on 
it,  an'  sence  dis  syrup  an'  de  cider  done  gib  us  so  much  trouble, 
I  moves  dat  we  tek  bof  de  syrup  an'  de  cider  fum  dese  two 
bruddahs  an'  sell  it  an'  gib  de  money  to  de  chu'ch.  How  many 
'grees  ter  dat?  " 

Every  hand  went  up.  The  next  question  was  the  price. 
That  was  soon  agreed  upon— fifteen  dollars  for  each  barrel. 
This  would  clear  the  mortgage  and  leave  a  balance  of  two 
dollars.  But  the  difficult  problem,  they  thought,  was  to  find  a 
ready  buyer.  Here  again  it  was  quickly  settled.  A  well-to-do 
member  of  the  congregation  saw  an  opportunity  to  save  the  day 
so  he  bought  both  the  syrup  and  the  cider.  Now  the  two  old 
men  stood  up,  one  after  the  other,  openly  confessed  their  wrong 
doing,  and  asked  forgiveness  for  the  past.  Uncle  Eph  not  only 
made  an  open  confession,  but  also  made  a  stirring  speech  in 
favor  of  "  Rev."  Tweedy 's  thrift  doctrine.  He  solemnly  swore 
that  if  he  were  pardoned  he  would  seek  to  live  by  the  new  gospel. 

The  downfall  of  this  bitter  foe,  together  with  the  timely 
sermon  preached  by  "Rev."  Tweedy,  was  so  effective  that  the 
congregation  .not  only  forgave  the  two  old  Negroes,  but  also 
reconsidered  the  plan  of  removing  their  pastor.  Besides  preach- 
ing a  rousing  sermon  which  had  converted  one  of  the  strongest 
opponents  to  his  new  gospel,  "Rev."  Tweedy  cleared  the  church 
of  its  mortgage  by  an  unusual  scheme— a  scheme  which  they 
readily  attributed  to  their  own  pastor.  The  congregation  there- 
fore became  unanimous  in  their  decision  for  Elder  Thompson's 
retention.  The  situation  was  saved.  Uncle  Eph  and  Uncle  Wash 
were  not  to  be  turned  out  of  the  church,  his  people  had  accepted 
Elder  Thompson's  new  gospel,  and  Primitive  Grove  Church  had 
been  saved. 
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The  New  Industrial  Unrest :  Its  Reason  and  Remedy.     By 

Ray  Stannard  Baker.    Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany, Garden  City,  New  York.    Price  $2.00  net. 

THE  well-known  author  of  "Seen  in  Germany/'  ''Following 
the  Color  Line,"  and  "What  Wilson  Did  at  Paris, '*  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  ("David  Grayson"),  summarizes  in  the  following 
words,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  "The  New  Industrial  Unrest: 
Its  Reason  and  Remedy, ' '  the  present  crisis  in  America  and  in 
the  world. 

"Boiled  down,  the  present  crisis  in  America  —  and  for  that 
matter  in  the  world — represents  a  struggle  to  escape  from  the 
chaos  of  industrial  warfare,  with  the  waste  and  inefficiency  which 
characterize  war,  into  a  new  reign  of  law  and  order.  Law  and 
order,  however  much  the  term  may  be  abused,  is  to-day  the  pas- 
sionate desire,  the  deep  need,  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  desired 
and  needed  in  international  affairs,  still  more  desired  and  needed 
in  the  great  field  of  industry." 

Mr.  Baker  is  recognized,  by  many  who  are  competent  to  judge, 
as  "the  best  reporter  in  America."  He  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  able  to  get  from  partisan  witnesses  the  salient 
facts  concerning  the  problem  at  issue,  and  to  arrange  vital  facts 
so  clearly  and  so  convincingly  that  even  a  layman  can  follow 
without  confusion  the  discussion  of  a  complex  problem  or  series 
of  problems.  He  has  always  taken  a  liberal  stand  on  social  prob- 
lems. At  the  same  time  he  has  also  been  able  to  secure  from 
the  conservatives  their  frank  opinions.  He  has  written  for 
many  years —  unceasingly  and  unhastingly —  about  timely  and 
worth-while  problems. 

The  author  of  "The  New  Industrial  Unrest"  has  lived  up  to 
his  good  reputation  as  a  fearless  investigator  and  as  a  clear-cut, 
forceful,  and  convincing  writer.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  read  this  book  must  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  indus- 
trial problem  from  at  least  three  angles—  that  of  the  working 
group,  the  capitalist  group,  and  the  public.    Mr.  Baker  says:— 

'  'Three  methods  are  proposed  for  attaining  law 
and  order  in  industry. 

'  'The  first  is  that  of  the  extreme  conservatives, 
like  Judge  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, who  would  enforce  law  and  order  from  above 
by  virtue  of  maintaining  a  determined  autocracy  of 
capital.  While  powerfully  organized  themselves, 
employers  who  hold  to  this  point  of  view  use  every 
device  to  keep  labor  disorganized.    Judge  Gary  will 
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neither  meet  nor  deal  with  outside  representatives 
of  union  labor,  nor  will  he  recogrnize  organizations 
within  his  mills. 

'  'If  employers  of  this  type  are  forced  by  the 
growing  power  of  labor  to  deal  with  the  unions  it  is 
in  no  real  spirit  of  cooperation ;  they  merely  sign  a 
truce,  and  the  attitude  on  both  sides  remains  one  of 
suspicion  and  hostility  which  may  at  any  moment 
flame  up  in  open  war  (strikes,  lock-outs). 

'  'The  second  method  is  that  of  the  extreme  radi- 
cals. An  examination  of  the  extreme  radical  move- 
ments among  American  workers  will  show  that  most 
of  them  have  for  their  central  purpose,  however 
vaguely  expressed,  however  veiled,  the  imposition 
of  law  and  order  upon  industry  through  autocratic 
control  by  labor.  They  see  only  injustice,  suppres- 
sion, inefficiency,  in  the  autocracy  of  capital— and 
they  fly  to  the  other  extreme.  Labor  must  rule,  is 
the  slogan  of  revolutionary  radicalism.  Extreme 
conservatism  thus  breeds  extreme  radicalism:  Czar- 
ism  breeds  Bolshevism.  The  exemplification  of  this 
extreme  point  of  view  is  found  in  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  now  existing  in  Russia.  While  the 
great  masses  of  labor  in  America  to-day  are  not  yet 
touched  with  this  extreme  spirit,  nevertheless  labor 
unions  are  growing  now  as  never  before;  they  are 
penetrating  many  industries  formerly  unorganized, 
like  the  steel  mills  and  the  textile  industries.  They 
have  already  conquered  the  packing-house  industries. 
They  are  going  into  politics  as  never  before— with 
the  success  of  the  Labor  Party  in  England  to  cheer 
them  on.  They  are  undertaking  with  a  fresh  spirit 
of  determination  cooperative  enterprises  designed  to 
serve  the  sole  needs  of  the  workers.  *  *  * 

''The  third  method  represents  a  vigorous   re- 

i'ection  of  the  whole  idea  of  autocracy  —  either  the 
ilind  and  greedy  autocracy  of  capital,  or  the  rough 
autocracy  of  labor.  A  sturdy  and  wholesome  voice 
is  rising  powerfully  in  America—  not  clear  yet  and 
rather  angry,  but  full  of  vitality— that  says: — 

'  *  'A  plague  o'  both  your  houses.  We  will  be 
bossed  neither  by  Gary  nor  by  Haywood,  nor  by  the 
ideas  they  personify.  Get  together  now  and  do  your 
job!  Give  us  production;  give  us  clothes  and  coal  and 
steel  and  food— and  stop  your  fighting  about  it!' 

"Out  of  this  spirit,  and  out  of  the  intolerable 
chaos  which  long-continued  conditions  of  incipient 
civil  war  in  industry  have  produced,  has  sprung  the 
remarkable  movement  which  I  have  already  described, 
toward  a  new  cooperative  relationship  between  em- 
ployers and  workers;  and  a  gradual  substitution  of 
democratic  for  autocratic  control  of  industry.  It  rep- 
resents a  right-about-face;  a  new  spirit,  a  new 
attitude.    It  is  opposed  by  both  extremes  —  the  old 
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hard-set  employer-class  and  the  wilder  radicals;  but 
it  is  beinff  accepted  by  the  younger,  more  prosrres- 
sive  leaders  amonff  both  employers  and  workers,  and 
is  spreadinar  with  great  rapidity. " 

Mr.  Baker  has  wisely  presented  a  number  of  industrial  plans 
which  are  successfully  solving  some  of  the  difficulties  bound  to 
arise  between  labor  and  capital.  Mr.  Baker's  book  contains  a 
valuable  resume  of  industrial  democracy  as  we  have  it  to-day  in 
its  infant  stage.  It  also  outlines  what  improvement  in  industrial 
relations  we  may  reasonably  expect  if  all  groups  will  pull  together 
intelligently  and  sympathetically.    His  conclusion  follows:— 

*  'The  labor  problem  is  the  greatest  continuing 
process  of  life.  In  it  are  involved  the  myriad  hu- 
man relationships  under  which  men  work  together 
here  upon  the  earth  to  produce  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter —  and  a  few  beautiful  things  —  for  themselves 
and  their  children.    Is  there  any  solution  for  that? 

"The  trouble  is  that  men  get  tired  and  want 
thingssettled;  they  want  a  formula;  or  they  find  a 
warm  and  comfortable  comer  and  hate  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  it.  But  life  and  the  labor  problem  do  not 
get  tired;  they  go  on! 

"In  another  sense,  there  18  a  solution.  It  con- 
sists in  the  attitude,  the  spirit,  which  one  maintains 
toward  the  labor  problem  —  an  adventurous,  inquir- 
ing, experimental  attitude,  ever  hospitable  toward 
new  facts,  and  a  generous  and  democratic  spirit.  I 
wonder  if  men  can  find  this  solution  in  its  complete- 
ness without  some  high  faith  in  God  and  some  vital 
interest  in  their  fellow-men.'*  — w.  a.  a. 

Children  in  The  Mitt.  By  George  Madden  Martin,  author  of 
of  "Emmy  Lou, "etc.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
New  York  and  London.    Price  $1.76. 

THIS  latest  book  by  Mrs.  Martin,  that  delightful  portrayer  of 
appealing  childhood  in  the  person  of  Emmy  Lou,  consists  of 
eight  short  stories  of  Negro  characters,  arranged  chronologically 

and  covering  a  time  from  Emancipation  to  the  World  War.  As 
stories  they  are  entertaining  and  sometimes  thrilling,  but  it  is 
as  a  study  of  Negro  character  that  they  lay  claim  to  special  in- 
terest. Mrs.  Martin  has  here  collected  reminiscences  of  colored 
people  she  has  known  well,  either  as  playmates  or  as  loyal  servi- 
tors, in  one  capacity  or  another,  to  her  or  her  family.  She  writes 
with  sympathy  and  affection  and  with  literary  charm.  "  These 
dusky  children,"  she  says,  "are  no  better  than  the  white  race 
for  the  proportion  of  good  and  bad  among  them,  and  no  worse. 
If  their  development  is  slower  than  their  white  sympathizers 
would  desire,  it  is  because  we  who  brought  them  into  our  citizen- 
ship and  under  our  laws,  have  confused  for  them  the  simple 
first  principles,  not  alone  of  right  and  wrong,  but  of  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  and  everyday  ideas  and  standairds."        —J.  e.  d. 
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CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 

ON  the  evening  before  the  Holidmys, 
a  Christmas  concert,  under  the 
direction  of  the  music  teachers,  ushered 
in  the  Christmas  season.  Several  of 
the  old  and  much-loved  carols  were 
sung  by  the  students,  the  orchestra 
played  several  selections  very  accept- 
ably, and  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee 
Clubs  were  much  enjoyed.  An  effec- 
tive number  was  a  selection  from 
"The  Christ  Child  "  by  Hawley,  with 
solo  parts  by  Majorie  J.  Johnson,  U.  S. 
Elam,  and  Moses  Bryant,  and  an  in- 
visible chorus  of  the  Girls'  Glee  Club. 
The  singing  of  "Silent  Night"  by 
the  girls  and  of  French  carols  by  the 
choir  were  very  well  done.  An  origi- 
nal song, ' '  On,  Hampton, ' '  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Gregg,  Hampton  Institute,  and 
the  spirit  of  Hampton,  was  sung  at 
this  time.  The  concert  closed  with 
the  spiritual,  "He  is  King  of  Kings. " 

CHRISTMAS  HOUDAYS 

ON  Friday  morning  following  the 
concert,  the  vacation  began  and 
continued  until  the  next  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, when  work  was  again  resumed  in 
all  departments  of  the  school.  The 
days  were  very  full  and  busy  ones. 
The  day  before  Christmas  included, 
among  other  preparations,  the  carry- 
ing put  of  dinners  and  provisions  to  the 
old  and  very  poor  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, a  loving  service  which  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  friends  of  Hamp- 
ton make  possible  each  year. 

All  were  awakened  early  Christmas 
morning  by  the  "glad  tidings  "  of  the 
carol  singers,  the  happy  custom  which 
becomes  dearer  to  the  Hampton  family 
each  year.  Later  in  the  morning  more 
carols  were  sung  at  the  brief  but  im- 
pressive service  in  Memorial  Church. 

rpHE  entertainments  this  year  were 
-*-  necessarily  few  because  of  the 
short  vacation.  Two  very  pleasant 
evenings  were  given  to  socials,  and  on 
another,  moving-pictures  were  enjoyed 
in  Ogden  Hall.  It  was  necessary  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  the  illuminated 


Christmas  tree  this  year  on  account  of 
its  expense,  but  tiie  abundance  of 
Christmas  greens  partially  made  up  for 
this  loss.  Many  of  the  rooms  and  build- 
ings were  very  beautifully  decorated. 
Clarke  Hall,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
looked  especially  inviting,  and  its  con- 
stant use  during  the  Holidays  testified 
to  its  attractiveness.  A  number  of 
the  students  and  teachers  went  home 
for  the  vacation  but  those  who  stayed 
at  the  school  found  Christmas  at 
Hampton  a  very  happy  one. 

THE  SENIOR  MOTTO 

THE  unveiling  of  their  motto  by  the 
Senior  Class  on  the  first  morn- 
of  January  always  seems  to  make  the 
New  Year  commence  in  the  right  way 
at  Hampton.  The  class  makes  a  very 
definite  impression  on  the  school  at 
this  time  with  their  dignified  and  sim- 
ple exercises,  embodying,  as  they  al- 
ways do,  the  real  spirit  of  Hampton. 
After  they  marched  down  the  long 
aisles  of  Ogden  Hall  and  took  their 
places  on  the  platform,  the  exercises 
were  opened  with  a  prayer  by  the  class 
chaplain.  The  address  of  the  class 
president,  Andrew  I.  Terrell,  was  a  par- 
ticularly strong  one,  and  led  up  to  the 
motto,  "  To  an  unselfish  end  we  as- 
pire." Dr.  Gregg  in  his  helpful  talk 
to  the  class  emphasized  the  motto,  and 
said,  "As  we  think  of  that  deep  say- 
ing of  Jesus,  '  For  their  sakes  I  sanc- 
tify myself,'  we  see  that  our  Lord's 
teaching  throws  light  upon  our  prob- 
lem just  where  it  is  hardest,  and 
bids  us  cultivate  and  strengthen  and 
enrich  our  minds,  our  own  souls,  just 
as  fully,  just  as  thoroughly  as  we  can, 
in  order  that  we  may  help  others. 
The  aspiration  of  an  unselfish  end  is 
that  which  justifies  the  present  effort 
for  self-culture.  So,  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  how  much  learning 
or  how  much  skill  or  how  much  m<»ey 
you  and  I  may  seek  for  ourselves,  the 
answer  is:  just  so  much  as  will  make 
me  most  competent,  most  efildent, 
best  qualified  to  be  of  the  best  of 
service  to  others." 
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NEW  YEARS'  DAY 

MANY  remained,  after  the  unveiling 
of  the  Senior  Class  motto,  to  the 
New  Year's  prayer  meeting  which  is 
a  service  of  consecration  and  dedica- 
tion conducted  by  Dr.  Gregg. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over,  as 
usual,  to  the  community  for  Emanci- 
pation Day  exercises.  The  school  bat- 
talion and  band  led  into  the  grounds  a 
long  procession  which  included  gaily 
decorated  automobiles  and  trucks,  as 
well  as  a  large  escort  of  mounted  men, 
and  the  large  audience  completely 
filled  Ogden  Hall.  The  exercises  in- 
cluded speeches  by  representatives  of 
the  school,  Marie  L.  Smith, '21,  colored, 
and  Clayton  Laymon,  an  Oneida  Indian. 
The  principal  address  was  made  by  a 
Newport  News  colored  lawyer,  Hon. 
J.  Thomas  Newsome,*  who  spoke  of  the 
sane  leaders  of  the  colored  race  who 
are  gradually  making  public  opinion, 
and  of  the  hope  of  his  people  that  cer- 
tain rights  and  priviliges,  now  unjustly 
withheld,  will  be  granted  in  the  near 
future. 

The  audience  also  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  at  this  time  a  few  words 
from  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  of  Eng- 
land, who,  with  Lady  Newsholme,  was 
spending  the  day  at  Hampton.  After 
referring  to  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  World  War,  he  added, 
"We  have  to  remember  in  England, 
as  I  know  you  remember  here,  that 
there  is  greater  work  to  be  done  in 
peace  time  than  in  war  time.  The 
triumphs  of  peace  are  gn^ater  than 
any  that  are  possible  by  means  of 
war.  The  work  which  you  have  to  do, 
and  which  we  have  to  join  in,  is  the 
uplifting  of  mankind.  It  is  in  secur- 
ing healthful  surroundings,  in  securing 
justice  between  man  and  man,  in  help- 
ing every  child  to  secure  the  education 
he  ought  to  have,  and  in  uplifting 
humanity  wherever  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  it  The  only  liberty  which 
is  worth  having  is  the  one  that  enables 
us  to  give  greater  service  to  our  fellow- 
men  and  women."  Sir  Arthur  New- 
sholme is  a  distinguished  British  phy- 
sician and    authority  on    preventive 


medicine,  and  is  lecturing  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

In  the  evening  an  especially  jolly 
social  in  the  spacious  Gynmasium  made 
a  pleasant  ending  for  the  day.  The 
Library  received  many  calls  during 
the  evening,  as  it  celebrated  its  seven- 
teenth anniversary  with  a  brilliant 
illumination. 

COUNTY  AGENTS'  CONFERENCE 

THE  Virginia  County  Agents  who 
came  to  Hampton  in  December 
for  their  conference  with  the  State 
Directors  of  Extension  Work  and  the 
instructors  of  the  Hampton  School  of 
Agriculture,  made  themselves  a  part 
of  the  Institute  for  the  time  being; 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  have  such  an  earnest  group  of 
men  on  the  grounds.  They  studied 
and  worked  hard  as  if  they  were  anx- 
ious to  let  no  good  thing  escape,  and 
on  one  of  the  evenings  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  staff  were  privileged 
to  meet  with  them  at  a  social  gather- 
ing in  the  M^  seum,  they  gave  an 
amusing  impromptu  program  which 
showed  that  they  could  play  as  well. 

An  interesting  and  practical  object 
lesson  which  attracted  much  attention 
was  one  on  preparing  exhibits.  The 
men  were  divided  into  two  groups, 
each  given  a  room  and  products  of  all 
kinds  which  they  were  to  arrange  with- 
out assistance,  and  a  lively  competition 
ensued.  Each  exhibit  proved  to  have 
some  excellent  points,  but  finally  both 
were  dismantled  and  a  model  one  put 
up  by  the  instructors,  who  gave  the 
reasons  for  the  changes  made. 

The  school  listened  with  interest  one 
evening  to  the  reports  of  the  work  of 
these  agents.  John  L.  Charity,  Hamp- 
ton '16,  told  of  twenty  county  fairs 
which  they  had  organized  and  which 
had  attracted  20,000  people.  G.  E. 
Oliver,  Class  of  1883,  reported  on 
poultry-demonstration  work  in  seven- 
teen Virginia  counties  where  Hampton 
has  aided  by  supplying  pure-bred  cock- 
erels. Julian  E.  Bagley,  '17,  told  of 
effective  and  profitable  club-work 
among  1600  colored   boys;   and   Miss 
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Lizzie  A.  Jenkins,  1902,  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  home-demonstra- 
tion work  in  nine  Virginia  counties, 
where  121,000  quarts  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables had  been  canned  by  the  women 
and  girls.  This  meeting  was  ably 
directed  by  J.  L.  B.  Pierce,  graduate  of 
Tuskegee  and  Hampton,  who  is  dis- 
trict agent  for  colored  extension  work 
in  six  Southern  States. 

CONCERT 

ON  Saturday  evening,  January  8, 
the  second  of  the  series  of  the 
concerts  arranged  by  Mr.  Dett  was 
given  in  Ogden  Hall.  Two  talented 
young  people,  David  and  Eugene  Mar- 
tin, lads  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  years, 
astonished  and  delighted  the  large 
audience  with  their  performances  on 
the  'cello  and  violin.  These  children 
of  Mr.  David  I.  Martin,  a  well-known 
New  York  musician  and  teacher, 
played  with  remarkable  ease  and  in- 
telligence a  program  which  included 
many  exacting  numbers. 

Eugene  Martin,  the  violinist,  played 
"Chinois  Tarobourin"  by  Kreisler, 
and  Sarasate  's  ' '  Zigennerweisen, ' ' 
among  other  things,  and  his  closing 
number,  ''Rondo  des  Lutins,"  by 
Bazzini,  displayed  to  advantage  his 
marvelous  technique.  David,  who  was 
scarcely  bigger  than  the  'cello  he 
played,  immediately  captured  the 
hearts  of  his  audience  with  the  lovely 
tones  he  produced.  His  numbers  in- 
cluded a  "Gavote"  and  "Mazurka" 
by  Popper,  "Cantelena,"  by  Goiter- 
man,  and  "Swan,"  by  Saint-Saens. 
An  accomplished  young  pianist, 
Miss  Hazel  Thomas,  played  their  ac- 
companiments with  skill,  and  her  solos 
from  Brahms  and  Chopin  were  much 
enjoyed.  Two  pleasing  numbers  by 
the  Girls'  Glee  Club  provided  var- 
iety in  a  program  which  gave  genuine 
pleasure  to  all  who  heard  it. 

ASSEMBLY  TALK 

IT  was  especially  pleasant  that  Miss 
Rogers,  one  of  Hampton's  chil- 
dren, could  reach  her  home  on  the  school 
grounds  before  Christmas,  after  her 


months  of  work  in  Serbia.  Many  who 
knew  her  as  a  little  girl  and  had  fol- 
lowed her  career  with  interest,  as  well 
as  her  newer  Hampton  friends,  were 
much  interested  to  see  her  in  native 
Serbian  costume  and  to  hear  her  speak 
to  the  school  at  one  of  the  general  as 
semblies  early  in  January. 

Her  special  work  in  connection  with 
the  Serbian  Relief  Commission  was 
with  the  children,  who,  because  of 
deportation  from  the  porthem  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  were  separated 
from  parents  and  worn  by  hunger  and 
disease.  Temporary  orphanages,  at 
one  of  which  Miss  Rogers  was  sta- 
tioned, were  established  for  caring  for 
these  children,  who  were  being  re- 
turned, as  fast  as  possible,  to  their  own 
section  of  the  country  to  be  placed  in 
private  homes  but  supported  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Miss  Rogers  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  character  of  the  Serbian  peasant, 
of  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  peo- 
ple were  helping  themselves,  and  of 
the  fine  underlying  principles  of  the 
Serbian  Government  with  its  depart- 
ment for  child- welfare  work.  Her 
picture  of  the  beautiful,  hilly  country 
with  its  abundant  natural  resources 
yet  undeveloped  made  one  hope  that 
a  brighter  future  awaits  these  unfor- 
tunate people. 

« 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

THE  Hampton  unit  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
presented  a  silver  loving-cup  to 
Lieut.  Leonard  L.  McLeod,  who  has 
been  its  commanding  officer  since  its 
establishment  at  the  school.  Lieut 
McLeod  has  done  excellent  work  with 
the  battalion,  and  as  he  goes  to  Ferris 
Institute  to  take  up  further  study,  he 
takes  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  the 
entire  school.  The  new  officer  in  charge 
of  military  science  and  tactics  is  Lt.- 
Col.  Clifton  R.  Norton  of  the  United 
States  Cavalry,  who  has  served  in  the 
permanent  army  establishment  as  an 
officer  in  the  cavalry  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  as  an  infantry  officer  in 
the  National  Army.      He  graduated 
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from  the  Mounted  Service  School  and 
during  the  war  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Pike. 

AN  officer  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Hampton  R.O.T.C.  since 
September,  Charles  C.  Cooper,  was 
recently  discharged  from  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer  and  immediately  appointed  a 
warrant  officer  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
Hampton  Institute.  This  new  grade 
for  officers  was  adopted  in  the  army 
under  act  of  Congress,  June  4,  ld20. 
Mr.  Cooper's  enlistment  dates  back 
to  July  1,  1896. 

ON  January  5,  Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  King- 
horn,  and  Mr  Doermann  went  to 
Middlesex  County  Training  School  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  John  H.  Walker, 
its  principal,  who  is  a  Hampton  ex- 
student.  Mr.  Buck  showed  the  Hamp- 
ton moving  pictures  and  Mr.  Kinghom 
gaye  a  demonstration  in  planting 
shrubs  and  trees  on  the  school  grounds, 
the  teachers  and  pupils  participating. 
Mr.  Doermann  spoke  on  education  to 
a  large  audience  of  colored  people. 
Mr.  Walker  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  Middlesex. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

IN  December,  an  amusing  play, 
"The  Kleptomaniac,"  was  given  as 
a  Saturday-evening  entertainment  by 
several  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  girls  in 
Ogden  Hall,  and  the  sum  of  seventy- 
six  dollars  netted,  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  summer-conference  fund. 

All  through  December,  Christmas 
activities  of  various  types  were  carried 
on,  and  Christmas  programs  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  Sunday -evening  meet- 
ings. At  one  of  them  Miss  Sherman 
showed  her  lantern  slides  of  Christmas 
pictures;  another  program  consisted  of 
Christmas  legends  and  poems;  and  at 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
a  Christmas  tableau  was  featured. 
Many  enjoyed  a  pleasant  story  hour 
around  the  fireplace  in  the  Museum, 
and  also  the  song  service  in  the  Girls'  ' 
Cottage  parlor  on  the  vacation  Sunday 
evening,  in  place  of  the  regular  meet- 
ing. 


The  former  secretary,  Miss  Almira 
F.  Holmes,  made  her  headquarters  at 
Hampton  for  a  few  days  while  she  was 
investigating  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in 
near-by  cities. 

ATHLETICS 

THE  basket-ball  season  opened  in 
December,  and  Hampton's  first 
intercollegiate  game  was  played  in  the 
school  Gymnasium  with  Shaw  Univer- 
sity. It  was  an  exceedingly  fast  game, 
with  a  score  always  too  close  for  either 
side  to  feel  comfortable,  and  exciting 
from  start  to  finish.  The  first  half 
ended  with  a  score  of  Hampton  13, 
Shaw  9.  In  the  second  half,  so  closely 
were  the  forwards  guarded  that  only 
one  basket  was  made  by  each.  The 
final  score  was  18—17  in  favor  of 
Hampton. 

EARLY  in  January,  the  Carlisle  Club 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
Hampton  quintette  gave  one  of  the 
finest  exhibits  of  basket-ball  playing 
seen  in  the  Hampton  Gymnasium  in 
years.  Each  team  did  spectacular 
throwing  of  baskets  and  splendid  work 
in  passing  and  guarding,  and  a  close 
score  all  through  the  game  kept  the 
excitement  at  the  highest  pitch. 
When,  with  one  minute  to  play,  and 
the  Carlisle  Club  one  point  in  the  lead, 
Bradby  of  Hampton  made  a  perfect 
throw,  a  storm  of  cheers  came  from 
the  Hampton  rooters,  who  thought 
the  game  won.  The  cheers  had  not 
died  away,  however,  when,  with  whirl- 
wind speed,  the  Carlisle  men  caged 
the  ball  just  before  the  whistle  blew, 
and  won  the  game  with  a  score  of  28— 
27. 

WHITTIER  NOTES 

DECEMBER  was  indeed  the  Christ- 
mas month  for  children  at  the 
Whittier  School,  for  they  were  busy  for 
weeks  preparing  for  the  tree,  the  carols, 
and  the  Christmas  chapter.  The  chil- 
dren in  No.  7  made  gifts  for  the  little 
ones  at  Weaver  Home.  As  the  Whittier 
School  has  outgrown  the  Assembly 
Room,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
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exercises  for  the  children  in  No.  1  to  3 
in  the  morning,  while  the  older  boys 
and  girls  gave  the  Cantata,  "The 
Christ  Child,"  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Whittier  was  remembered  very 
generously  this  year.  The  Whittier 
Parents'  Association  gave  $40  for  the 
hot  lunch.  The  Misses  Ramage  sent 
a  check  of  $50  for  the  children's 
Christmas,  and  the  Boston  Hampton 
Committee  sent  $36  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Four  hundred  and  seven  ty  boxes 
of  candy,  and  packages  of  pictures  and 
papers  were  given  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Rogers 
and  Miss  Howard  of  Buffalo.  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Murdock  of  Boston  sent  $100; 
Miss  Dodd  sent  $36  for  the  Library  and 
Mrs.  Curtis  $10  for  slides  in  memory 
of  her  husband. 

Miss  Hyde  presented  the  school  with 
a  framed  personal  letter  from  the  poet, 
John  G.  Whittier,  which  he  wrote  to 
her  when  she  was  principal  of  the 
Whittier.  Two  framed  letters  now 
have  places  of  honor  on  the  wall  of 
the  Assembly  Room,  one  written  to 
General  Armstrong  and  the  other  to 
Miss  Hyde.  The  Whittier  School  is 
very  thankful  for  its  many  friends. 

VISITORS 

TWO  charming  African  women  from 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  West 
Africa— Mrs.  Adelaide  Casely  Hayford 
and  Miss  Kathleen  M.  Easmon— during 
a  recent  visit  to  the  school  spoke  to  the 
Faculty  and  later  in  the  evening  to  the 
students.  They  appeared  in  most  at- 
tractive costumes  of  material  woven, 
dyed,  and  designed  by  native  Africans. 
Miss  Easmon,  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Arts  in  South  Kensington, 
England,  and  the  only  g^rl  student  of 
her  time  to  receive  a  "special-talent 
scholarship''  in  that  institution,  dis- 
played most  interesting  art  work  in 
cotton,  leather,  and  gold,  done  by 
Africans  who  are  without  contact 
with  Europeans,  and  whose  natural 
love  of  beauty  leads  them  to  dec- 
orate everything  they  use.  Both 
of  these  ladies  are  speaking  in 
the  interest  of  a  proposed  indus- 
trial and  technical  school  for  the  girls 


of  West  Africa,  of  which  Mrs.  Hay- 
ford  will  be  principal.  Af  tei^  leaving 
Hampton  they  went  to  Atlanta  to  see 
;the  colored  schools  there,  and  later 
visited  Tuskegee  Institute. 

AT  one  of  the  Sunday-evening  ser- 
vices, two  visitors  connected  with 
American  Missionary  Association, 
Arthur  B.  Holmes,  official  architect, 
and  Fred.  L.  Brownlee,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  spoke  briefly  to  the  school. 
They  had  been  studying  the  Associa- 
tion's schools  throughout  the  South 
and  West.  Dr.  Gregg,  in  introducing 
these  men,  spoke  of  Hampton's  debt 
to  the  Association  they  represented 
for  its  materia]  assistance  in  helping 
to  establish  Hampton  Institute. 

OTHER  recent  visitors  were  Khalid 
E.  Tabit,  head  master  of  the 
Junior  Department  of  the  American 
University  at  Beirut,  Syria;  Rev. 
Brayton  C.  Case,  connected  with  the 
School  of  Agriculture  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  at  Pyinmana,  Burma, 
who  gave  an  interesting  talk  at  chapel 
one  evening;  Miss  Mathilde  B.Damazy, 
instructor  in  French  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege; Miss  Eleanor  Hoffman,  engaged 
in  extension  work  for  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  Miss  Caroline  L. 
Hunt  of  the  States  Relation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington;  Dr.  W.  S.  Small  of  the 
Inter-departmental  Board  of  Social 
Hygiene,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Tracy,  editor  of  "Living 
Tissue,"  a  mag^ine  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  anti- vivisection;  and  Miss 
Alice  Treadwell  of  New  York  City,  a 
former  Hampton  worker. 

THE  parents  and  sister  of  Mr  Dog- 
gett,  instructor  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  were  his  guests  during 
the  Holidays,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  B. 
Doggett  and  Miss  Eunice  Doggett 
Mr.  Doggett,  who  is  head  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Eramus  High 
School  in  Brookljm,  gave  a  most  help- 
ful talk  to  the  agricultural  students. 
Miss  Doggett  is  teacher  of  don/estic 
science  in  the  Bennett  School, 
Dutchess  County,  N,  Y. 


GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


LAST  year  Moses  A.  Davis,  1892, 
taught  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana.  He 
has  now  been  made  director  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Department 
and  has  five  teachers  imder  him.  His 
wife,  who  was  Beulah  Thompson,  1889, 
is  also  connected  with  the  public 
schools  of  Gary  as  a  teacher  of  do- 
mestic art.  Another  Smith-Hughes 
teacher  is  James  L.  Lawson,  Carpen- 
try 1898,  who  for  a  long  time  was 
manual-training  teacher  at  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

AMONG  the  visitors  at  Hampton 
during  the  Holidays  were  Martha 
J.  Whitlock,  '17,  and  Clarissa  L. 
Whitlockt  '18,  sisters  of  Mrs.  F.  Louis 
Grady,  who  are  teaching  in  the  Ches- 
terfield County  Training  School,  South 
Richmond,  Va. ,  one  of  the  new  train- 
ing schools  of  the  State. 

AFTER  spending  last  year  at  Ferris 
Institute,  Virgil  L.  Haskins,  '14, 
has  been  admitted  to  the  dental  depart- 
ment of  Western  University.  At  the 
same  university  is  Percy  A.  Fitzgerald, 
Class  of  '17.  Another  member  of 
the  Class  of  14,  Inez  Fields,  is  enrolled 
in  the  law  department  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. She  is  one  of  266  pupil  enter- 
ing this  year. 

SIX  members  of  last  year's  class  are 
teaching  in  Maryland— Sarah  J. 
Robinson,  Agnes  J. Thorn,  and  Mary  G. 
Graves,  in  Dorchester  County;  Rosa  V. 
Tyler,  in  Cambridge,  in  one  of  the  larg- 
est schools  in  the  county ;  M.  Adella 
Hallman,  in  a  public  school  at  Fort 
Deposit;  and  Sarah  M.  Casson,  in  a 
graded  school  at  Denton. 

AN  agricultural* student,  Napoleon 
L.  Byrd,  1912,  after  spending 
some  time  in  further  study  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
appointed  County  Agent  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  Alabama,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  People's  Village  School, 
Mount  Meigs.  Another  agricultural 
student,    Asbury  F.    Reid,    16,   is  in 


charge  of  his  home  farm  near  Holland, 
Virginia. 

THIS  year,  Lavinia  Black,  1887,  is 
helping  Mrs.  Barrett  in  her  work 
at  the  Industrial  Home  School  at 
Peake's  Turnout.  She  was  assistant 
in  the  Teachers'  Home  kitchen  at 
Hampton  last  year. 

MARRIAGES 

AMONG  the  callers  at  Hampton 
in  December  were  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  C.  Morton,  who  were  married 
December  16.  Mrs.  Morton,  who  was 
Doris  I.  Walker,  1918,  has  taught  near 
Cartersville,  Va.,  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  are 
planning  to  live  in  that  community. 

CARDS  have  been  received  announc- 
ing the  marriage  of  Leola  D. 
Cook,  '18,  to  Dr.  James  L.  Sapp  of 
Norfolk.  Mrs.  Sapp  has  taught  for 
two  years  in  the  Greensville  County 
Training  School,  North  Emporia,  Va. 

NEWS  of  the  marriage  of  Lula  R. 
Dunton,  '17,  and  Mr.  Harford 
S.  Ward  of  Maryland  was  recently  re- 
ceived. They  are  now  living  in  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  Mrs.  Ward  taught  for  a 
time  in  Denton,  Md. 

A  recent  marriage  is  that  of  Nannie 
A.Williams,  1911,  and  Fred  Davis, 
Trade  Class  1916.  Mrs.  Davis  taught 
for  some  time  in  Elizabeth  City  County 
and  Mr.  Davis  has  charge  of  a  tailor 
shop  at  Fort  Monroe.  They  are  now 
living  in  Hampton. 

ANOTHER  recent  marriage  is  that 
of  Mabel  E.  Williams,  '18,  and 
Mr.  William  J.  Miller.  Before  her 
marriage  Mrs.  Miller  taught  in  Albe- 
marle County,  and  she  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  County  Training  School  near 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

THE  marriage  of  Vanderbilt  Scott, 
Wheel wrigh ting  1915,  and  Miss 
Efiie  C.  Ward,  occurred  on  December 
8  in  Farmville,  Va.  Their  future 
home  will  be  in  Amelia,  Va. 
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INDIAN  NOTES 

ONE  of  the  former  Cherokee  stu- 
dent8»  Eli  Bird,  has  joined  the 
19th  Field  Artillery,  and  when  last 
heard  from  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Mary  Traversie  Talks,  one  of 
Hampton's  earliest  Indian  students, 
has  recently  been  acting  as  interpret- 
er for  the  Examiner  of  Inheritance 
on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Y.  M,  C.  A, 
Bulletin  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  being  done  by  David  Owl,  who 
is  located  on  the  Pima  Reservation  in 
Arizona.  A  camp  meeting  was  held 
at  Vah  Ki  early  in  October  which 
brought  together  Pimas,  Papagos,  and 
Maricopas,  from  distances  varying 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  miles,  and  plans 
were  made  for  various  kinds  of  work. 
Mr.  Owl  hopes  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
children  in  the  day  schools,  the  patients 
in  the  hospital,  and  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Government  School,  as  well  as 
to  do  the  regular  work  in  the  associa- 
tions organized  in  the  different  Pima 
villages.  To  his  Hampton  friends  he 
has  sent  an  appeal  for  books  and 
games,  and  the  last-named  need  was 
generously  met  by  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society.  We  shall  hope  soon  to  pub- 
lish letters  giving  more  details  of  his 
work. 


THE  names  of  William  H.  Rockwell, 
Chapman  Scanandoah,  David  R. 
Hill,  and  Horton  Elm,  all  former 
Hampton  students,  are  found  in  an 
account  of  a  meeting  held  in  Roches- 
ter during  November  at  which  the 
question  of  citizenship  for  New  York 
Indians  was  discussed.  An  article  in 
the  Syracuse  Herald  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  meeting,  "Much 
heated  opinion  was  expressed  on  both 
sides,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  head,  but  merely  to 
allow  the  champions  of  both  sides  to 
hold  a  debate  without  decision. 

"The  issue  centered  about  the  Car- 
ter Bill,  which  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  pending  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  claimed  that  this 
bill  would  force  citizenship  upon  all 
Indians  whether  they  desired  it  or  not, 
with  conditions  which,  it  was  claimed, 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  average 
red  man. 

"While  the  progressive  faction 
among  the  representatives  of  the 
tribes  maintained  that  not  only  would 
citizenshpip  not  harm  the  Indians,  but 
would  awaken  them  to  civic  responsi- 
bility, the  so-called  reactionary  ele- 
ment insisted  that  the  imposition  of 
citizenship  was  not  only  an  infraction 
of  the  Indians'  rights,  but  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  the  United  States. 

"The  reactionary  element  stated 
that  there  are  Indians  who  are  con- 
tented on  the  reservations  and  who 
are  loath  to  go  into  the  outside  world, 
while  it  is  possible  for  those  who  pre- 
fer to  go  where  they  please  and  be- 
come American  citizens  under  the 
Burke  Bill  passed  in  1906. 


MAZAZINE  NOTES 


AN  interesting  article,  "What  Man- 
'^^  ner  of  Man    is  the  Negro?"   by 

Bessie  W.  Stillman,  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  World  Tomor- 
row. 

"Election  by  Terror  in  Florida," 
by  Walter  F.  White  in  The  New  Re- 
puhlic  for  January  12  is  a  severe  ar- 
raignment of  registration  officials  and 
methods  in  Florida. 

remarkably  strong   poem,    called 
by  a  reviewer  "one  of  the  boldest 

poems  in  the  world, "  is  "The  Lynch- 


ing Bee,"  by  William  Ellery  Leonard, 
which  appeared  in  The  Nation  for  Jan- 
uary 5. 

TN  the  "Negro  number"  of  the 
•*■  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore  may 

be  found  contributions  by  Miss  Portia 

Smiley,    Hampton     ex-student     and 

Miss  Sadie  E.  Stewart,  Hampton  1913. 

"The  Brownies'  Book"  for  Jan- 
uary contains  a  story  by  Mr.  Julian 
E.  Bagley,  Hampton  1917,  called  "How 
Br'er  Possum  Learned  to  Play  Dead. " 
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JAMB5  &  QRBCKI.  Prladp^ 
a  P.  PHBNIX,  Viet  PrlndVAl 


P.  K.  ROOBRS,  TrMtartr 
W.  H.  SCOVILLa  5Mr«Ury 


What  it  la 


Obj«et 


An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Neffro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 


EquipmeBi      Land,  about  1001  acres;  buildings,  140 


CourMt 


EnrollnMBt 


RMttlto 


N««a« 


Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,   1845 

Graduates,  2207;  ex-students,  over  8000 

Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$186,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$6,000,000  Endowment  Fund     ^ 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship $100 

Endowed  scholarship    -       -       -       -       -      2600 

Any  contribution,  however  sniall,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogbrs,  Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia.  / 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  devise  to  the  trustees  qf  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  of  doUars, 

payahle 
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JAMES  HARDY  DILLARD 


THE  HUMANITY  OF  ARMSTRONG" 

BY  JAMES  HARDY  DILLARD 

President  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Boards 

In  introducing  Dr.  Dillard,  Dr.  James  E.  Gregg,  Principal 
of  Hampton  Institute,  said :  "I  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
as  our  speaker  of  the  day  a  classical  scholar  and  teacher  whose 
knowledge  of  the  humanities  has  broadened  into  an  under- 
standing of  humanity ;  a  true  Virginian,  a  true  Southerner,  a 
true  American,  and  a  true  Christian;  the  trusted  friend  and 
untiring  helper  of  the  twelve  million  Negroes  in  this  country, 
exemplifying  compassion  without  condescension,  loving  both 
mercy  and  justice ;  proving  that  'noblesse  oblige' ;  an  educator 
who  draws  out  the  best  in  everyone  to  whom  he  speaks;  a 
prophet  of  that  S3rmpathetic  good  will  which  is  the  bond  of 
peace." 

I  APPRECIATE  very  sincerely  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Gregg  to 
be  here  to-day,  and  I  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  this  Founder's  Day  address.  During  the 
past  twelve  years  I  have  been  so  closely  acquainted  with  the 
splendid  work  of  Hampton,  and  I  feel  such  deep  gratitude 
for  the  help  and  inspiration  which  Hampton  has  given  to  my 
own  work  and  to  myself  personally,  that  in  spite  of  the  draw- 
backs and  shortcomings  of  which  I  am  conscious  I  could  not 
decline  the  invitation.  Besides,  I  have  been  so  happily  as- 
sociated with  Hampton's  late  great  principal,  with  her  present 
great  principal,  and  with  so  many  of  her  able  and  devoted 
Faculty,  that  it  cannot  but  be  a  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to 
join  with  her  officers  and  teachers  in  these  exercises  held  on 
this  birthday  in  memory  of  her  first  great  principal,  who  was 
in  very  truth  her  Founder  and  Father. 

I  did  not  know  General  Armstrong  personally,  a  fact 
which  adds  to  my  embarrassment  in  undertaking  this  task  in 
the  presence  of  some  who  did  know  him  personally,  and  of 
others  who  could  so  much  more  fully  and  clearly  set  forth 
his  greatness.  In  fact,  so  much  has  been  so  eloquently  told 
of  General  Armstrong  on  these  occasions  that  I  ask  myself, 
what  more  can  I  say?  However,  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
even  to  those  who  knew  General  Armstrong  in  the  flesh  and  to 
those  also  who  have  had  opportunity  of  knowing  him  in  his 
works  so  much  more  intimately  than  I  could  know  him,  to 

*    Addraaa  delivered  at  the  tweoty-teventh  celebration  of  Founder's  Day.  Hampton  Institute. 
January  30.  1921 
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hear  what  an  outsider  thinks  of  him,  to  hear  what  impression 
of  him  is  made  on  the  mind  of  one  who  knows  him  only  through 
hearsay  and  printed  words.  During  the  past  two  weeks  I 
have  tried  through  reading  and  imagination  to  see  if  I  could 
see  the  man.  In  my  impressions  of  certain  outstanding  traits, 
there  will  perhaps  appear  nothing  which  is  new  to  many  or 
most  of  this  audience,  but  perhaps  there  will  be  some  who, 
like  myself,  will  experience  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  coming 
into  even  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  such  a  character.  Dr. 
Washington's  words,  when  he  said,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  never  met  any  man,  who,  in  my  estimation,  was  the  equal 
of  General  Armstrong,"  seemed  to  me,  when  I  first  read  them, 
the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  grateful  pupil  and  friend.  The 
more  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  life  and  character  of  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  the  more  I  have  been  able  to  understand  how 
such  high  words  could  have  been  uttered. 

Some  men  are  esteemed  great  because  of  their  position^ 
some  men  are  great  because  of  their  words,  some  men  are 
great  because  of  their  works.  There  are  some  who  are  greater 
than  their  position,  greater  than  their  words,  greater  than 
their  works.  You  instinctively  feel  that  there  is  something 
supreme,  lying  deep  behind  any  position,  or  words,  or  works. 
You  feel  that  there  is  something  that  never  got  into  full  ex- 
pression, no  matter  how  elevated  the  position,  how  noble  the 
words,  or  how  splendid  the  works.  Such  a  feeling  is  our 
confession  that  being  is  more  than  doing,  that  it  is  what  we 
are,  in  our  real  selves,  that  determines  the  fundamental  ele- 
ment, not  only  in  character,  but  as  the  basis  of  achievement. 
The  men  who  have  this  greatness  of  being  lying  behind  all 
outward  expressions,  these  are  the  greatest  on  the  world's 
roll-call.  The  name  we  celebrate  to-day  belongs  in  this 
high  list.  Anyone  who  knew  him,  or  but  half  knew  him, 
would  immediately  classify  him  as  emphatically  a  doer,  an 
actor,  and  yet  who  that  came  in  contact  with  him  and  has  told 
of  him,  has  failed  to  recognize  the  mystical  but  most  real 
something,  that  indefinable  ocean  of  personality  that  lay  be- 
hind, whether  in  calm  or  in  uprolling  surge?  Greater  than 
General  Armstrong's  keen,  wise,  or  inspiring  words,  greater 
than  this  noble  monument  of  his  beneficent  activity,  which 
we  see  around  us  on  these  grounds,  was  the  man  himself.  So 
you  will  pardon  me  if  to-day,  his  birthday,  I  speak  not  of  his 
writings  or  deeds,  but  try  to  get  some  vision  of  the  human 
being  that  he  was.  Great  as  he  was,  he  was  a  delightfully 
human  being.  It  is  worth  while  even  to  make  the  effort  to 
know  such  a  man. 

a  said  that  I  did  not  know  General  Armstrong  personally, 
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but  I  saw  him  once,  met  him  in  a  little  firroup  standing  around 
him.  In  the  year  1882  Hampton  was  still  in  her  early  teens, 
Tuskegee  was  an  infant  one  year  old,  and  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  was  just  born.  It  so  happened  that  as  far  back  as  that 
year,  1882,  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  a  visit  to  Hampton 
from  Norfolk,  where  I  was  just  in  the  beginning  of  being  a 
schoolmaster.  A  lady  teaching  in  the  then  outskirts  of  Nor- 
folk, in  a  school  established  by  Mrs.  Hemenway  of  Boston, 
was  a  friend  of  General  Marshall.  It  was  she  who  invited  me 
to  come,  and  it  was  then  that  I  saw  and  for  a  brief  moment 
met  General  Armstrong.  I  recall  very  vividly  how  he  looked, 
with  his  deep-set  eyes  and  his  lightish  hair,  already  gray.  I 
took  no  special  interest  then  in  either  Hampton  or  its  Principal, 
and  I  recall  no  word  of  his.  But  I  have  always  retained  an 
impressionistic  vision  of  a  head  held  high,  of  a  body  that 
seemed  to  be  full  of  a  sort  of  audacious  energy.  How  many 
times  since  that  day  I  have  wished  that  I  had  looked  at  him 
with  closer  attention.  But  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  glimpse, 
and  as  I  have  read  about  him  it  has  been  interesting  to  note 
how  the  fuller  acquaintance  has  seemed  to  fit  my  early  im- 
pression. 

It  has  been  no  surprise  to  me,  for  example,  to  learn  of 
his  dashing,  spirited  way  of  saying  things,  as  when  he  spoke 
of  the  fate  of  the  Negro  as  the  romance  of  American  history, 
or  when  he  said  to  the  farmers  gathered  at  Tuskegee,  ''Go 
for  the  loafers ;  give  them  fits.  And  go  for  corn  and  cow-peas. 
If  cotton  is  King,  let  the  cow-pea  be  Queen.''  And  again,  "Don't 
try  to  beat  others  so  much  as  to  beat  yourselves."  Or  this, 
"The  hope  for  the  Negro  is  his  own  hopefulness."  Or  when 
speaking  of  certain  aspects  of  reconstruction  he  said  it  was 
like  "a  bridge  of  wood  over  a  river  of  fire."  Or  this,  "The  way 
out  of  a  scrape  is  through  it."  Or  when  he  said  of  himself, 
"I  can  keep  out  of  mischief  only  by  the  hardest  work."  Or 
this,  "I  have  been  a  most  intemperate  man  all  my  life."  Or 
take  this  delightful  bit,  what  Dr.  Peabody  in  his  charming 
Story  of  Hampton  Institute  calls  the  paradox  of  the  Christian 
life.  One  can  fancy  the  quick  emphatic  way  in  which  General 
Armstrong  would  hurl  out  such  words  as  these,  "Work  that 
requires  no  sacrifice  does  not  count,"  and  then  with  equal  em- 
phasis assert  a  seeming  inconsistency  that  really  contained 
the  secret  of  his  devoted  service,  that  he  had  never  given  up 
or  sacrificed  an3rthing  in  his  life. 

This  audacious,  staccato  way  of  throwing  out  thoughts 
has  been  characteristic  of  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of 
men.  And  we  see  also  in  some  of  these  words  another  char- 
acteristic of  men  who  are  really  great.    I  mean  a  certain  care- 
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lessness  in  their  confession  of  weakness.  Who  would  think  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  as  a  weak  man?  And  yet  more  than  once  he 
lets  us  see  that  he  himself  thought  he  was.  The  really  great 
man  does  not  fear  to  confess  his  weakness  or  his  failure.  The 
power  of  Julius  Caesar  in  leading  men  has  never  been  sur- 
passed,  and  yet  Caesar  himself  tells  how  once  he  went  down 
among  his  men  who  were  fleeing,  urged  them  to  turn  back  to 
the  fight,  and  then  adds  in  his  simple  way  that  not  one  turned 
back.  General  Armstrong  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  weak- 
ness.  It  is  a  fine  touch  where,  in  speaking  of  disliking  pub- 
lic prayer  because  one  is  so  self-conscious  and  of  how  he  did 
not  mind  it  so  much  when  only  the  students  were  present,  he 
says,  "But  this  is  all  a  confession  of  weakness."  It  seems  to 
me  that  perhaps  the  finest,  simplest  thing  he  ever  said  dealt 
with  the  thought  of  prayer.  "Prayer,"  he  said,  "is  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world;  it  keeps  us  near  to  God.  My  own 
prayer  has  been  most  weak,  wavering,  inconstant;  yet  has 
been  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  done."  So  it  is  that  the  great 
man,  however  lightly,  or  carelessly,  or  unconventionally,  or 
boldly  he  may  give  sudden  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that 
arise  in  him,  so  much  so  that  he  may  even  at  times  appear 
overbearing,  is  yet  in  reality  filled  with  the  spirit  of  humility, 
not  of  course  of  the  Uriah  Heeptype,  but  of  the  true  humility 
which  Chesterton  says  is  the  most  howlingly  successful  of  all 
the  virtues. 

Studying  farther  along  this  line  of  rapidly  thrown  out 
thoughts  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  General  Armstrong 
sometimes  may  have  surprised  his  hearers  by  an  appearance 
of  a  too  careless  levity.  The  fact  is,  as  his  daughter  says,  that 
he  never  got  over  being  a  boy,  with  the  boy's  cheerfulness  and 
the  boy's  love  of  fun.  His  receipt  for  cheerfulness  in  a  letter 
written  back  to  his  Hawaiian  home  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic :  "If  necessary,  fill  the  house  with  cats  from  top  to  bottom, 
tie  a  dog  to  every  lilac,  and  place  monkeys  in  every  tree ;  at 
any  rate,*  keep  cheerful."  He  could  not  keep  from  seeing  the 
funny  side ;  he  refused  the  gloomy  view.  "What's  the  use," 
he  said,  "of  being  a  missionary  if  you  don't  get  some  fun  out 
of  it."  When  someone  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  be, 
he  said,  "missionary  or  pirate."  Another  saying  was,  "No 
recitation  is  complete  without  at  least  one  good  laugh,"  a  sen- 
tence that  might  well  be  printed  on  the  front  page  of  all  our 
most  awful  books  on  pedagogy.  In  speaking  of  his  adventure 
on  the  Gulf  coast,  he  takes  a  sly  pleasure  in  telling  that  it  was 
the  chaplain  who  "dealt  out  whiskey."  And  in  speaking  about 
that  part  of  the  Texas  coast  he  said  that  when  the  Lord  pro- 
nounced Creation  very  good,  "this  place  must  have  been  under 
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a  cloud  where  it  could  not  be  seen."  In  his  later  boyhood  days 
in  Hawaii  he  earned  pocket  money  by  serving  as  assessor,  and 
among  other  things  he  had  to  assess  the  numerous  dogs.  He 
tells  his  method  of  finding  out  all  the  dogs.  He  would  ride  up 
with  a  great  clatter,  so  that  all  the  dogs  would  rush  out  and 
betray  themselves.  Then  he  adds  how  the  natives  would  say, 
"Don't  tax  that  one ;  we  are  going  to  eat  him  to-morrow." 

All  this  delightful  love  of  the  humorous  side  of  things 
was  an  ingrained,  essential  part  of  the  man  and  we  ought  not 
to  lose  sight  of  it.  It  sets  off  his  greatness.  It  is  a  very  good 
lesson  to  us  lesser  teachers  who  are  inclined  to  be  so  weighed 
down  by  the  burden  of  our  importance  or  the  importance  of 
our  work  that  we  become  over-serious.  If  General  Armstrong 
had  given  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  classroom  in- 
struction, he  would  have  been  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
masters  of  the  art.  He  would  have  been  original  in  his 
methods,  and  would  have  added  to  our  professional  knowledge 
in  the  way  of  teacher-training.  No  cut  and  dried  system  for 
him.  He  was  one  who  could  "light  his  own  fire,"  which  is  the 
mark  of  genius,  and  therefore  he  would  have  been  to  his  pupils, 
whatever  he  taught,  what  Professor  Corson  called  a  resurrec- 
tionary  teacher.  There  is  a  fine  bit  of  pedagogy  in  the  de- 
scription given  by  Joseph  S.  Emerson  of  young  Armstrong's 
class  in  Geometry,  which  he  was  conducting,  as  a  mere  boy, 
before  he  came  to  college  in  America.  The  description,  which 
shows  his  originality,  is  too  long  to  give  here.  The  same 
writer  remarked  how  much  hard  work  he  got  out  of  the  pupils 
in  this  class,  and  it  was  willing  work,  a  part  of  the  inspiration 
of  his  personality.  I  have  read  only  one  thing  said  by  General 
Armstrong  with  which  I  should  take  issue.  He  is  quoted  as 
having  said  that  whatever  good  teaching  he  may  have  done 
was  Mark  Hopkins  teaching  through  him.  That  wonderful 
master,  whose  log  we  preach  but  do  not  practice,  was  of  course 
a  splendid  influence  in  young  Armstrong's  life,  but  Samuel 
Armstrong  would  have  been  a  great  teacher  had  he  never  sat 
under  the  teaching  of  Mark  Hopkins  or  any  other  master. 

Yet,  however  original  be  any  man  in  his  native  gifts,  he 
is  necessarily  influenced  by  his  associations,  especially  those  of 
his  early  years.  Happy  it  is  if  those  influences  are  such  as  to 
promote  the  resurrection  and  culture  of  his  real  self  and-  not 
such  as  to  stifle  the  native  originality  and  independence.  The 
environment  and  influences  in  General  Armstrong's  life  seem 
to  have  been  just  right  to  shape  him  for  his  final  work  here 
where  we  are  to-day.  Think  of  the  religious,  the  missionary 
bent  of  his  parents,  think  of  his  practical,  out^door,  all-round 
young  life  in  the  islands,  boating,  horseback  riding,  assessing 
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property,  a  little  teaching,  and  with  all  having  the  opportunity 
of  studying  Latin  and  Greek  under  a  good  classical  scholar 
from  Andover.  On  November  27,  1857,  he  writes:  "This  a.  m. 
I  finished  my  review  of  Greek  Grammar  to  section  133 ;  bur- 
rowed round  among  Doctor  Coan's  books  to  find  some  classical 
authors."  "Saturday,  November  28th — Commenced  this 
morning  a  review  of  the  syntax  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
Latin  Grammar."  "June  11 — We  finished  up  our  Virgil  yes- 
terday and, have  now  on  hand  the  Anabasis  and  Cicero."  And 
so  on.  That  burrowing  around  he  mentions  is  a  good  note.  It 
shows  the  curiosity  of  the  young  student,  looking  outside  of 
the  prescribed  textbook,  and  tells  the  adventurous  spirit  that 
was  in  him  even  in  the  quiet  of  a  library.  There  was  one  out- 
door recreation  that  he  could  not  take  to,  and  how  characteristic. 
He  could  not  be  a  fisherman.  General  Howard  said  of  him  on 
one  occasion,  "He  spoke  rapidly  and  wanted  matters  decided,  if 
possible,  on  the  spot."  Naturally  he  was  impatient  in  smaU 
things,  a  man  who  wanted  things  done  right  away.  He  might 
manage  men,  even  men  like  Dr.  Strieby  and  President  Hopkins, 
so  that  one  might  say  to  the  other,  "We  had  better  let  this 
young  man  have  his  way,"  but  he  could  not  play  his  personality 
on  fish.  "Henceforth,"  he  says,  "there  shall  be  no  intercourse 
between  me  and  fishes — ^the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  all." 
But  he  had  enough  of  out-of-doors,  with  plenty  of  manual  work, 
without  the  fishing. 

There  are  some  things  he  saw  on  the  island  which 
played  a  part  in  his  life  of  which  he  little  dreamed  at  the 
time.  Wonderful  it  is  how  lives  are  affected  by  events  which 
may  have  come  within  the  vision  without  making  any  special 
impression,  things  which  are  seen  or  heard  of,  and  then  lie 
deep,  it  may  be  for  years,  in  our  subconscious  self,  and  then 
in  some  sudden  moment,  in  the  nick  of  time,  up  they  come  from 
that  hidden  depth  and  flash  into  the  conscious  mind.  Samuel 
Armstrong  saw  that  his  father  made  every  effort  to  promote 
steady  industrial  occupation  among  the  natives,  and  that  he  not 
only  built  churches  himself,  but  induced  others  to  build  saw- 
mills,  to  cultivate  sugar,  to  diversify  crops,  and  to  improve  the 
methods  of  farming.  It  was  thirty  years  after  this  that  the 
son  paid  tribute  to  cow-peas  before  the  farmers  at  Tuskegee. 
But  the  boy  Armstrong  saw  another  thing  on  the  island.  He 
saw  a  school  established  which  combined  religious,  mental, 
and  industrial  training,  and  the  thought  of  that  school  in  due 
time,  as  we  shall  see,  flashed  upon  a  later  vision. 

It  was  a  fine  preparation  for  his  life,  his  experiences  in 
the  islands.    And  then,  after  his  father's  death  and  following 
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his  father's  wishes,  in  1860  he  came  to  America  and  entered 
Williams  College  to  be  under  Mark  Hopkins.  I  am  not  en- 
gaged  in  the  superfluous  task  of  telling  General  Armstrong's 
life.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  had  two  years  there,  living  a 
part  of  the  time  in  the  great  President's  house.  Then  came 
the  army  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Appomattox,  from  captain 
to  brevet  Brigadier-General,  with  all  its  discipline  in  lessons  of 
leadership,  and  with  its  introduction  of  the  young  officer  into 
association  with  colored  troops. 

Young  Armstrong  was  behind  others  in  entering  the  army. 
As  Carlyle  said  of  Cromwell,  he  dallied  with  the  napkin,  and 
although  this  may  not  seem  at  first  characteristic  of  the  man, 
nothing  in  his  whole  career  was  in  fact  more  characteristic  of 
his  real  self.  It  was  not  only  that  President  Hopkins  advised 
him  to  remain  and  graduate.  We  can  see  that  his  soul  was 
not  aflame  until  the  great  appealing  human  issue  came  to  the 
front.  He  had  been  bom  and  reared  in  a  little  nation,  to  which 
he  still  looked  back  as  home,  and  the  mere  question  of  Union 
in  a  big  country  naturally  made  small  appeal  to  him.  He  said 
so.  I  cannot  imagine  that  such  a  man,  wherever  bom,  would 
have  been  completely  aroused  by  any  mere  political  or  con- 
stitutional proposition,  however  big  it  bulked  externally. 
Such  a  man  must  have  something  deeper  to  speak  to  his  own 
depth.  That  came  when  President  Lincoln  issued  the  Pro- 
clamation of  Emancipation.  From  that  time  on,  his  soul  was 
in  the  conflict  to  the  end. 

And  now  comes  the  time  when  we  can  most  clearly  see 
the  hand  of  Providence.  I  remember  once  saying  to  Dr.  Fris- 
sell  that  something  appeared  almost  providential,  and  he  said, 
why  do  you  say  "almost?"  There  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  word 
"almost"  in  speaking  of  the  assignment  of  the  young  brevet 
Brigadier  in  March  1866  to  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  welfare 
of  the  thousands  of  more  or  less  helpless  freedmen  down  at 
the  end  of  this  peninsula  of  Tidewater  Virginia.  All  that  fol- 
lowed was  as  natural  as  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun — 
the  environment,  the  circumstances,  the  deep  appeal,  the 
need,  and  the  man.  And  all  that  has  followed  since  has  been 
just  as  natural  and  inevitable,  even  to  the  present  high  posi- 
tion of  this  great  institution,  which  has  step  by  step  grown  to 
be  known  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  foremost  places  among 
all  the  world's  famous  seats  of  knowledge  where  youth  may 
come  to  learn  to  live.  Just  as  natural,  too,  it  is  that  this  insti- 
tution occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  whole  realm  of  educa- 
tional enterprise.  It  was  founded  by  a  unique  man.  Where 
else  will  you  look  to  find  a  place  where  such  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  education  of  the  whole  of  one's  being — ^body,  mind,  and 
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soul  ?  Where,  I  say,  will  you  look  to  find  a  place  where  the  im- 
portance of  the  ideal  of  educating  this  trinity  of  the  ;human 
being  has  been  maintained  so  consistently,  so  steadily,  so 
humbly,  and  yet  so  bravely?  And  this  has  been  due  to  the 
inspiration,  the  genius,  the  vision  of  the  man  whom  we  cele- 
brate here  to-day. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  visions,  visions  that  come  out 
of  the  depth  lying  deeper  than  all  we  hear  in  words  or  see 
with  our  outward  eyes.  There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  when  some  thrill  runs  through  us,  even  with  a  physical 
tingling  of  the  nerves.  You  may  experience  such  a  thrill  on 
seeing  for  the  first  time  an  airplane  rise  from  the  ground,  or 
you  may  feel  it  when  you  hear  a  man  like  Professor  Corson  of 
Cornell  read  a  piece  of  great  poetry.  I  felt  one  of  these  thrills 
when  I  first  read,  in  Dr.  Peabody's  account,  the  story  of  Gen- 
eral Armstrong's  experience  on  a  certain  night  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  "between  the  twin  glories  of  sky  and  Gulf,  through  the 
splendor  of  sunset  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Southern  night," 
when  the  band  was  playing  and  the  deck  below  was  filled  with 
his  black  soldiers.  From  these  men  his  mind  ran  to  the  millions 
of  the  freedmen,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  to 
their  poverty,  their  ignorance,  their  inexperience  in  the  new 
life  that  had  come  to  them;  and  then  out  of  the  memories  of 
the  past  came  the  thought  of  that  Manual  Labor  School  which 
he  had  seen  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Who  can  say  what  other  thoughts  came — thoughts  of 
the  possibility  of  service  in  the  ways  of  building  up  respon- 
sibility and  character  and  habits  of  industry  among  a  people 
who  were  to  face  life  for  the  first  time  as  men?  And  as  he  had 
said  in  1862,  "I  go  in  for  freeing  them  more  on  account  of 
their  souls  than  their  bodies,"  so  we  may  be  sure  that  in  that 
rich  moment,  clearly  as  he  saw  the  physical  needs,  clearly  as 
he  saw  the  purport  of  that  far-away  Manual  Labor  School, 
he  was  thinking  more  of  souls  than  of  bodies.  He  never  spoke 
of  education  that  he  did  not  bring  in  character. 

Was  it  not  there  on  the  steamer-deck  that  night  that  the 
history  of  Hampton  really  begins?  All  we  see  to-day,  this 
great  body  of  teachers  and  students,  these  noble  buildings, 
could  not  be  in  his  imagination ;  but  the  spirit  of  Hampton,  its 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  building  of  character  through  the  trin- 
ity of  body,  mind  and  soul,  its  creed  of  physical  health  and 
training,  of  mental  health  and  training,  of  religious  health 
and  training — in  two  words,  Hampton's  work  and  religion — 
all  this  lay  enfolded  in  those  thoughts  of  this  man  that  night, 
destined  to  be  unrolled  in  the  coming  years  of  his  life. 

How  it  all  came  about  has  been  told  many  times.    I  am  not 
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concerned  to  tell  the  story  nor  to  attempt  a  finished  address 
on  General  Armstrong's  career.  I  am  only  offering  this  brief, 
simple  tribute  of  eulogy  to  one  whose  life  and  spirit  became  a 
blessing  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

There  are  two  other  characteristics  which  I  should  like 
to  mention,  which  were  essential  elements  in  the  success  of  the 
work  to  which  he  was  called.  General  Armstrong  was  a  mis- 
sionary, but  he  had  something  in  him  which  missionaries 
sometimes  lack.  He  had  what  we  may  call  the  democratic 
mind ;  that  is,  he  worked  in  the  spirit  of  equality  rather  than 
in  the  spirit  of  condescension,  and  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  wo.rld.  The  aristocratic  mind  may  be  beneficent  and 
devoted  to  good  works,  but  it  lacks  the  element  of  brother- 
hood, and  this  lack  is  subtly  felt  by  those  to  whom  it  extends 
its  beneficence.  The  aristocratic  mind  inevitably  emphasizes 
distinctions  and  differences,  while  the  democratic  mind, 
though  recognizing  all  manner  of  differences,  yet  loves  to 
emphasize  the  equality  of  men  as  human  beings — an  equality 
in  humanity,  which  transcends  in  importance  all  our  acci- 
dental differences.  It  knows  that  all  of  us  are  equally 
sinners,  all  of  us  equally  the  children  of  God.  You  cannot 
imagine  General  Armstrong  without  this  spirit.  Superior  as 
he  was,  masterful,  perhaps  even  at  times  domineering,  you  can- 
not imagine  his  not  feeling  and  saying  in  his  heart,  *This 
superiority  of  mine,  what  is  it  in  comparison  with  our  levelness 
in  the  sight  of  God,  all  of  us  standing  on  the  plane  of  common 
humanity?"    He  was  one  who  felt  that 

"There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  the  Soul  that  maketh  all." 

Without  this  spirit  he  would  never  have  done,  could  never 
have  done,  the  work  he  did,  nor  given  the  inspiration  which 
he  gave,  nor  spread  the  influence  which  still  abides  in  his 
memory. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  a  part  of  this  large,  all-embracing  spirit 
that  he  had  the  second  characteristic,  or  rather  attitude,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  Not  any  more  than  there  was  in 
the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  there  in  the  heart  of  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  one  drop  of  rancor  or  of  desire  of  vengeance 
toward  the  Southern  white  people,  high  or  low.  His  attitude 
was  entirely  that  of  sympathy  and  co-operation,  and  from  what 
I  can  remember  and  gather,  the  South  from  the  first  respected 
and  honored  him.  No  people,  North  or  South,  East  or  West, 
like  to  be  worked  upon.  They  like  to  be  worked  with.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  General  Armstrong,  however  little  of  co-oper- 
ation there  could  be  at  first,  to  want  to  co-operate  as  a  friend 
and  not  to  interfere  as  a  foreigner.     Was  it  not  this  spirit 
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of  his  from  the  first  that  set  Hampton  in  the  same  spirit, 
so  that  this  institution  has  been  honored  throughout  the  South, 
and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  Southern  forces? 
There  is  to-day  hardly  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
the  whole  Southern  country  who  does  not  know  of  Hampton's 
work  and  does  not  seek  the  co-operation  of  Hampton  and 
Hampton's  graduates. 

It  is  almost  wonderful  to  me  that  as  far  back  as  1877 
General  Armstrong  seemed  to  find  a  genuine  pleasure  in  say- 
ing, "The  South  to-day  is  in  a  better  temper  for  providing  the 
black  man  with  education  than  it  ever  has  been;  the  move- 
ment is  onward,  it  is  slow  but  sure."  Now  we  know  that  the 
movement  at  that  time,  forty  years  ago,  was  indeed  slow,  but 
he  was  friend  and  optimist  enough  to  see  what  there  was, 
and  be  glad.  All  the  more  glad  was  he  to  welcome  any  ad- 
vance, because  he  saw  clearly  that  no  amount  of  philanthropy 
could  educate  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  public  revenues  of  the  States.  When 
any  of  us  are  inclined  to  fret  and  croak,  let  us  think  of  this 
attitude  of  General  Armstrong  forty  years  ago,  and  think 
how  he  would  rejoice  at  many  facts  we  could  tell  him  to-day. 
He  would  know  as  well  as  we  know  that  the  millenium  has  not 
arrived,  that  we  are  still  far  away  from  the  justice  and 
righteousness  that  should  prevail,  but  he  would  rejoice  with 
exceeding  great  joy  over  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  is  being  made  year  by  year.  All  great  men,  with  their 
wisdom  and  wide  vision,  know  that  solid  advance  in  great 
issues,  involving  millions  of  human  beings,  has  always  been, 
is  now,  and  always  will  be  as  slow  as  it  is  sure. 

It  has  been  most  interesting  to  me  to  speculate  what  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  would  be  thinking  and  saying  in  these  days 
through  which  we  are  now  passing.  In  the  old  reconstruction 
days  he  said,  this  is  a  part  of  the  war;  so  now  he  would  say, 
this  is  a  part  of  the  war.  One  thing  I  know,  he  would  not  take 
the  gloomy  view.  Please  pardon  me  if  I  love  to  fancy  he  would 
say  something  like  this  in  spirit  if  not  in  words:  Yes,  the 
world  has  been  passing  through  serious  times,  days  of  uncer- 
tainty, days  of  distress ;  but  good  is  going  to  come  out  of  all  the 
trouble.  Through  pain  to  gain.  We  mortals  will  not  learn 
any  other  way.  Some  are  downcast,  some  disappointed,  some 
resentful,  all  have  felt  the  strain ;  but  we  know  that  the  way 
of  solution  for  all  social  problems  is  through  the  two  great 
forces  of  education  and  religion,  school  and  church,  more  light, 
more  heart.  Let  us  double  and  redouble  our  efforts  for  broader 
knowledge,  wiser  thinking,  deeper  sympathy,  kinder  feelings. 
No  matter  what  comes,  let  us  trust  to  the  two  great  command- 
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ments,  God  and  good  will.  Let  us  have  faith,  faith  that  God 
still  lives,  that  justice  and  judgment  are  still  the  habitation  of 
His  throne;  let  us  have  hope,  hope  that  we  may  be 
strengthened  with  the  courage  that  we  need  to  stand  for  the 
right  with  head  erect;  and  let  us  have  charity,  charity  for  all 
men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  just  and  unjust,  charity 
which  never  faileth,  which,  along  with  trust  in  God,  is  the  be- 
ginning and  the  triumph  of  wisdom. 


The  Tuskegee  ^^  ^P^*®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  cotton  and  resulting 
N«f ro  general  depression  among  Southern  farmers, 
Conference  hundreds  of  Negro  farmers  gathered  at  Tuskegee 
Institute,  January  19,  for  the  thirtieth  annual  Farmers'  Con- 
ference. The  number,  however,  was  considerably  smaller  than 
on  previous  occasions.  The  losses  were  mainly  local.  Delegates 
from  a  distance  represented  about  as  wide  a  section  of  the  South 
as  on  former  occasions.  But  they  came  mainly  from  the  more 
successful  element  of  Negro  farmers.  They  served,  too,  as  telling 
examples  of  those  who  have  profited  by  the  teachings  of  this 
Farmers'  Conference — ^the  practice  of  industry,  thrift,  economy, 
and  especially  the  diversification  of  crops. 

The  picturesque  features  of  the  conferences  of  former 
years  were  noticeably  absent.  Railroads  and  especially  the 
automobile  have  displaced  the  clumsy  carts,  the  rickety  wagons, 
and  the  shabby  mules,  and  the  recent  good  prices  have  brought 
the  Negro  farmers  better  clothes  than  they  used  to  wear.  There 
was  no  lack,  however,  of  interesting  and  attractive  exhibits. 
In  fact,  the  farm  and  the  garden  displays  were  not  only  more 
beautiful  than  ever  before  but  also  more  practical  and  suggestive 
of  the  means  of  overcoming  the  bad  conditions  now  surround- 
ing farmers.  Well-bred  cows,  hogs,  and  elaborate  samples 
of  fine  farm  crops  and  fresh  vegetables  formed  notable  features 
of  these  exhibits.  The  various  mechanical  departments  of  Tus- 
kegee Institute  also  gave  attractive  exhibitions  of  their  work. 
The  women's  industries  were  represented  in  a  farmer's  cottage, 
fitted  up  temporarily  with  comfortable  but  simple  equipment,  and 
having  young  women  doing  the  ordinary  work  of  the  home,  such 
as  washing  and  ironing,  cooking  and  serving  attractive  meals, 
cleaning  and  setting  rooms  in  order,  sewing  and  preparing 
children  for  bed  on  a  sleeping  porch.  Another  group  of  young 
women  gave  practical  demonstrations  in  the  better  care  of  babies. 
Among  the  addresses  none  were  more  significant  than  the 
strong,  informing,  heartening  speech  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  the 
sympathetic  and  encouraging  words  and  practical  advice  of  Hon. 
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M  C  AUgood,  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic speech  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Hare  of  Tuskegee.  The  last-named 
told  effectively  of  the  increasing  number  of  Southern  white  men 
who  believe  in  Negro  progress  and  are  willing  to  be  known  as 
doing  so.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  white  men  now  ready  to 
stand  by  Negroes  in  their  present  financial  straits,  and  he  urged 
Negro  leaders  to  help  in  stabilizing  conditions. 

The  value  of  the  Conference  is  indicated  by  the  sound  recom- 
mendations which  it  made.  It  urged  Negroes  to  stay  on  the 
soil  and  purchase  land,  to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of 
their  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  to  continue  diversifying  their 
crops.  It  called  upon  planters  audi' bankers  to  assist  in  "carry- 
ing*'  the  million  Negro  tenants  so  seriously  affected  by  the  pres- 
ent cotton  prices,  and  to  give  their  tenants  better  dwellings  and 
schoolhouses,  better-paid  teachers,  and  longer  school  terms,  in 
order  to  keep  them  satisfied  and  contented.  It  asked  also  for  fair 
play  and  justice  in  the  settling  of  accounts  with  Negroes,  for  jus- 
tice in  the  courts,  and  for  protection  under  the  law. 

The  welfare  of  the  community  is  rapidly  becoming  the  in- 
creasing concern  of  these  Negro  farmers.  As  they  improve 
in  intelligence  and  material  success,  their  interests  broaden. 
Many  of  them  remained  for  the  Workers'  Conference  of  the 
second  day.  In  this  meeting  interest  centered  in  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  life  by  means  of  the  church,  the  school,  and 
proper  recreation.  From  the  helpful  discussions  to  which  they 
listened  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  farmers  and  work- 
ers returned  to  their  homes  better  prepared  than  before  to 
help  in  the  improvement  of  their  communities. 

Following  the  Tuskegee  Conference,  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  Negro 
rural  life,  adopted  the  following  resolution :  "It  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  there  be  organized  some  sort  of  country-life 
committee  whose  purpose  will  be  to  discover  the  causes  of  dis- 
content in  rural  life,  and  to  offer  such  a  program  and  remedy  as 
will  make  people  on  the  farm  as  prosperous,  happy,  and  well 
protected  as  are  people  in  the  most  prosperous,  happy,  and  well- 
protected  city  community  in  the  world." 


Alfred  T. 


The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  White  was  written 
White         ^y  ^^^  friend  of  many  years,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Ide  of  Brooklyn,  who  is  a  vice-president  and 
very  active  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Hampton  Association. 

"There  could  hardly  be  an  end  to  all  that  might  be  written 
in  perfect  truth  and  sincerity  about  Alfred  T.  White.  Gradu- 
ally, as  one  and  another  bears  witness,  we  shall  come  to  know 
something  of  the  wide  sweep  of  his  interest.  He  had  a  posi- 
tive genius  for  eluding  publicity. 
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"Mr.  White  made  a  close  and  conscientious  study  of  every 
philanthropy  that  appealed  to  him. in  any  way.  Once  con- 
vinced of  its  inherent  worth,  he  became  its  staunch  friend, 
and  literally  "stood  back"  of  everything  to  which  he  pledged 
support.  He  did  beautiful  things  in  a  beautiful  way — ^hearten- 
ing tired  workers,  encouraging  new  ventures,  and  eliminating 
financial  worry  by  promise  of  additional  aid  should  need  arise. 

"For  his  efforts  for  civic  betterment  and  for  his  philan- 
thropies Mr.  White  was  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land — and  not  in  this  land  only.  When  Car- 
dinal Mercier  was  in  this  country  he  sent  for  Mr.  White,  and 
in  a  private  interview  endeavored  to  express  his  own  and 
Belgium's  gratitude  for  almost  limitless  benefactions.  Then 
he  presented  Mr.  White  with  a  long-treasured  crucifix,  and 
Mr.  White  left  in  his  hands  an  old  volume,  a  translation  of 
the  Psalms  so  exceeding  rare  and  priceless  that  the  Cardinal 
thought  it  incredible  that  he  should  part  with  it. 

"From  the  very  inception  of  the  Brooklyn  Hampton  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  White  has  been  a  perfect  rock.  In  every  impor- 
tant question  his  advice  has  always  been  sought  and  always 
followed.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  two  members  of  the 
Association  joined  with  him  in  generously  sharing  all  its  ex- 
penses, thus  enabling  it,  year  after  year,  to  make  its  appeal  on 
the  basis  that  all  contributions  would  be  sent  in  full  to  Hamp- 
ton. Early  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  Mr.  White  and 
his  two  sisters  made  a  most  generous  gift  to  Hampton.  A 
few  years  later,  with  a  gift  still  more  munificent,  they  founded 
twenty  scholarships,  not  in  their  own  name  but  as  a  memorial 
to  Robert  C.  Ogden.  Writing  at  that  time  in  a  personal  letter 
about  what  he  felt  had  been  accomplished  under  Mr.  Ogden's 
leadership,  Mr.  White  said:  It  was  more  than  a  revival  of 
hope  for  the  Negro.  It  was  a  revival  of  hope  for  the  end  of 
bitterness  in  the  South ;  a  great  contribution  to  a  united  people 
in  this  blessed  land.' 

"Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Cambridge  has  recently  said : 
1  have  known  some  distinguished  men  and  a  great  many  good 
men,  but  I  have  never  known  anyone  who  combined  so  com- 
pletely the  opposite  characteristics  of  manhood — ^the  sweetness 
and  the  strength,  the  sagacity  and  the  simplicity,  the  worldly 
wisdom  and  the  rational  piety  of  character.  Mr.  White  was 
in  a  most  singular  degree  a  spiritually  minded  man  of  the 
world — active  in  affairs  but  maintaining  an  interior  sense  of 
the  divine  communion.'  " 


Conference  of  ^  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian,  called  to 
Friends  of  meet  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
thelndten      ciation,  was  held  on  January  20  and  21.     Mr. 
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Herbert  Welsh,  President  of  the  Association,  presided  at  a 
number  of  the  meetings,  and  in  his  opening  address  spoke  of 
the  influence  General  Armstrong  had  had  in  formulating  the 
policies  of  the  Association,  urging  the  constant  necessity  of  trips 
West,  that  the  workers  should  be  governed  by  knowledge,  not 
sentiment. 

The  Indian  health  problem  was  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  taken  up.  Extracts  from  Dr.  Frederick  Hoffman's  re- 
port on  conditions  were  read  from  the  American  Medical  Jonnml, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  be  put  under  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice as  a  means  of  securing  more  efficient  doctors,  nurses,  and 
general  supervision.  The  first  three  sections  of  the  Citizenship 
Act  (H.  R.  288)  were  approved,  and  it  was  urged  that  all  Indians 
be  declared  citizens,  all  tribal  property  now  held  in  conmion 
allotted  so  that  individuals  may  benefit  thereby,  and  all  tribal 
funds  pro-rated,  the  shares  being  credited  to  individuals. 

Along  educational  lines  the  matter  of  the  large  number  of 
children  of  school  age  still  without  provision  for  schooling  was 
discussed.  There  are  now  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two 
thousand  in  this  class,  in  some  cases  in  spite  of  treaty  stipula- 
tion of  long  standing.  This  condition  should  be  remedied  at  once, 
and  it  was  also  urged  that,  although  in  general  the  policy  of 
closing  Indian  schools  is  approved,  it  should  not  be  done  too 
quickly,  or  until  adequate  educational  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided in  other  ways.  Stricter  supervision  in  securing  attendance 
at  Government  and  public  schools  is  needed,  and  the  importance 
of  paying  a  living  wage  to  Government  teachers  and  employes, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  high  morale,  was  stressed.  Along  the 
line  of  the  teaching  of  morals  it  was  advised  that  demoralizing 
dances  which  have  been  permitted  in  certain  schools  be  pro- 
hibited, and  that  a  constructive  program  of  health  and  recreation 
be  introduced  in  Government  schools  and  on  reservations,  in- 
cluding regular  teaching  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  psy- 
chology of  sex. 

Other  questions  taken  up  were  the  peyote  traffic ;  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  trust  period  for  the  Quapaw  Indians,  be- 
cause of  rich  deposits,  of  lead  found  on  their  lands ;  and  the 
advisability  of  enlisting  educational  aid  in  the  different  States  to 
the  end  that  the  Indian  more  readily  be  assimilated  in  the  life 
of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Dr.  Erl  Bates  spoke  on  the 
plan  now  under  operation  at  Cornell  whereby  a  number  of  In- 
dian young  men  are  now  receiving  training  in  agriculture,  and 
young  women  in  home  economics,  It  seems  a  most  admirable 
plan,  and  one  which  if  followed  by  other  State  universities  will 
do  much  toward  helping  to  solve  the  problem  which  presents 
so  many  obstacles. 


A  NEGRO  INSTITUTIONAL 
CHURCH 

Church  Editor 

BY  ERNEST  N.  HALL 

''pHE  ffuiding  principle  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  (colored) 
■'-  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  "serving  Christ  through  serving  the 
community."  In  the  practical  application  of  this  ideal  to  the 
problems  of  the  congested  city  about  her,  lies  the  secret  of  the 
succesa  of  this  historic  church.  Organized  in  the  year  1800, 
it  ministered  to  both  white  and  colored  Baptists.  Within  a 
year  or  two  most  of  the  whites  withdrew  and  organized  the 
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First  Baptist  Church,  white,  leaving  the  colored  congelation 
in  possession  of  the  original  name  and  under  the  tutelage  of 
white  pastoro.  The  first  church  buildings  were  necessarily 
small  and  crude  structures,  but  larger  and  finer  edifices  were 
built  each  time  the  growth  of  the  congregation  made  rebuild- 
ing necessary. 

Finally,  in  1899,  a  young  Hampton  Institute  man  in  the 
person  of  Rev.  Richard  H.  Bowling,  Sr.,  accepted  a  call  to  this 
pastorate.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  twenty-three-year 
pastorate  were  marked  by  the  building  and  paying  for  of  the 
present  handsome  and  commodious  stone  structure.  A  little 
over  six  years  ago,  about  a  year  after  Dr.  Bowling's  death,  one 
of  his  sons,  Richard,  Jr.,  was  called  to  succeed  him  as  pastor. 


THE  DAY    NURSERY 

Under  his  administration  the  church  has  been  led  into  its 
present  program  of  institutional  service.  One  by  one,  as  need 
has  arisen,  there  have  been  added  many  workers  and  many 
phases  of  activity.  About  fourteen  months  ago  Rev.  F.  W. 
Jacobs  was  selected  to  be  the  church's  social  secretary.  At 
present  there  is  a  staff  of  paid  workers  under  him  numbering 
five. 

What  has  been  accomplished  can  best  be  observed  by 
making  a  round  of  the  activities  on  any  day  of  the  week. 
Entering  the  basement  of  the  church  the  visitor  is  made  wel- 
come in  the  ofiice  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jacobs.  One  cannot  remain 
here  long  without  becoming  aware  that  the  social  secretary 
is  a  very  busy  and  very  useful  man.    "Come  in.    Have  a  seat. 
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What  can  I  do  for  you  this  morning?"  And  a  timid  young 
mother  walks  bashfully  forward  explaining  that  she  needs 
work  and  that  she  would  like  to  arrange  to  leave  her  baby  in 
the  nursery.  In  a  few  minutes  the  secretary  has  arranged 
for  a  job  by  telephone  and  has  introduced  both  mother  and 
baby  to  one  of  the  nurses  in  charge  of  the  day  nursery.  Soon 
there  enters  another  mother.  She  has  come  to  have  her 
children  entered  in  the  kindergarten.  Again  the  door  opens 
and  in  steps  a  young  minister,  or  perchance  a  high-school 
pupil,  to  make  use  of  the  library  with  its  varied  assortment 
of  good  books,  magazines,  and  daily  papers.  Now  the  tele- 
phone rings.  "Yes,  madame,  we  have  a  good  woman  on  file 
now,     I  think  she'll  just  suit  you.  .  No,  no  charge  what- 


THB  CHURCH  PLAYGROUND 

ever.    We  are  only  too  glad  to  serve  you."  And  another  citi- 
zen has  had  her  servant  problem  solved. 

Following  the  secretary  the  visitor  is  now  taken  to  see 
the  thirty,  or  thirty-five  little  tots  singing  or  playing  or  work- 
ing in  the  kindergarten.  The  city  as  yet  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  them,  but  housed  and  taught  here  in  the  church 
they  all  seem  happy  and  bright.  Next  comes  the  day  nur- 
sery. Here  the  visitor  is  greeted  by  the  sight  of  nine  little 
white  beds  with  as  many  or  more  children,  some  of  them  sleep- 
ing, others  playing  cheerfully  about  the  room.  One  is  learn- 
ing to  take  steps  in  the  "walker,"  another  is  trying  to  make 
a  stiff  doll  ait  down,  another  is  trying  to  "coo"  a  welcome  to 
the  stranger.    The  mothers  of  these  children  are  working  in 
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distant  parts  of  the  city,  but  they  are  certain  that  their 
little  ones  are  in  safe  hands. 

The  tour  of  inspection  now  leads  the  visitor  many  blocks 
away  to  the  Church  Home,  an  institution  watched  over  by  a 
matron  and  a  caretaker,  and  ministering  to  the  aged  and  de- 
pendent preachers  and  church  members  of  the  city,  regardless 
of  denomination.  The  Home  itself  is  a  comfortably  furnished, 
nine-room  house  situated  in  the  center  of  nearly  six  acres  of 
land  bordering  the  Lafayette  River.  Though  it  has 
been  in  operation  for  only  a  few  months,  already  three  old 
women  are  being  cared  for,  two  of  them  confined  to  bed  and 
requiring  constant  attention.  More  than  half-a-dozen  other 
applicants  are  now  being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, and  within  a  month  four  of  them  at  least  will  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  permanent  inmates. 

This  home  will  meet,  in  a  few  days,  another  need 
not  contemplated  when  the  idea  of  a  Church  Home  was  first 
conceived.  There  is  no  Florence  Crittenton  Home  for  colored 
unfortunate  girls  in  the  city.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  public 
institution  in  Norfolk  where  a  colored  girl  can  go  for  help 
and  the  tender  care  she  would  need  if,  frendless  and  deserted, 
she  were  expecting  the  miracle  of  life.  But  thanks  to  a  spare 
room  and  a  kindly  matron  in  charge  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  Home  one  unfortunate  seventeen-year-old  girl  is  to 
be  spared  the  exposure  and  suffering  heretofore  the  lot  of 
her  kind.     She  is  to  remain  here  safe  from  unfriendly  gaze 
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THE  HILK  STATION 

and  under  favoring  influences  until  again  able  to  take  her 
place  in  the  world's  busy  life. 

Among  other  useful  and  unusual  activities  carried  on 
by  this  church  are  the  following:  Free  information  as  to  the 
best  boarding  and  lodging  places;  a  well-equipped  play- 
ground; certified  milk  for  babies;  free  examination  of  mothers 
and  prospective  mothers;  church  cadets  with  drum  and  bugle 
corps;  gospel  teams  that  carry  the  message  in  prayer,  song, 
and  personal  testimony,  into  the  lanes  and  alleys  and  other 
neglected  quarters  of  the  city;  a  group  of  workers  who  hold 
bi-monthly  services  in  the  city  jail;  and  a  Friday-night  min- 
isters' class. 

As  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  place  it  is  filling 
in  the  life  of  the  community  one  may  judge  from  these  figures 
taken  from  the  social  secretary's  November  report.  There 
were  72  applications  for  employment — 68  of  the  applicants 
beitig  placed — 1350  pints  of  milk  distributed,  9  babies  en- 
rolled in  the  nursery,  an  enrollment  of  48  in  the  kindergarten. 
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6  applications  for  lodging  places,  2  visits  to  the  prison,  86 
church  cadets,  18  members  of  the  ministers'  class. 

With  the  adoption  of  these  many  features  of  service  the 
regular  congregation  has  increased  to  the  point  where  the  of- 
ficials are  seriously  considering  the  holding  of  simultaneous 
services  on  Sunday  mornings,  one  in  the  main  auditorium  and 
one  in  the  Sunday-school  room.  In  this  church  the  spiritual 
has  not  suffered  because  of  emphasis  upon  the  practical.  An- 
other problem  that  is  arising  because  of  the  growth  of  the 
work,  is  the  need  for  a  well-equipped  community  house  where 
some  of  the  present  phages  of  work  and  numbers  of  others 
that  might  be  added  could  be  carried  on  to  better  advan- 
tage than  as  at  present  in  the  church  building.  In  the  mean- 
time this  church  is  doing  its  best  to  continue  meeting  every 
unmet  need  of  the  community. 


THE  women's  bible  class 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  BOY* 

BY  G.  E.  E.  LINDQUIST 

Y.  M.C.  A.  Smreury  for  Work  in  Indinn  School. 


THE  Indian  boy  is  just  like  any  other 
boy  in  that  he  also  is  a  human  being: 
enjoying    athletic    sports,    indulging    in 
hero  worship,  keen  and  imaginative  in 
play,  and  responding  quickly  to  sympa- 
thetic leadership.     However,  the  major- 
ity of  Indian  boys  are  brought  u^  in  a 
primitive  and  non-Christian  environment 
and  are  largely  unaccustomed  to  the  re- 
strictions of  civilized  life.     The  Indians 
are    worshipers    of    the    unexplainable 
forces  of  nature.    This  engenders  rever- 
ence, which  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  Indian  boy. 
The  first  great  crisis  in  an  Indian  boy's  life  is  when  he 
leaves  the  reservation  home  to  enter  school.     He  finds  him- 
self in  a  totally  alien  atmosphere.     He  does  not  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  the  white  man's  education.     The  details  of 
school  life  are  so  many  and  complex  that  he  is  greatly  con- 
fused.     This    period    of   adjustment,    sometimes    called    the 
transition  period,  is  the  time  when  the  Indian  boy   most 
needs  a  wise  and  patient  guide,  who  will  interpret  for  him  the 
significance  of  these  new  and  strange  relationships.     This 
can  be  done  most  successfully  by  one  who  has  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Indian  boy's  outlook  on  life  and  has  met  the  test 
in  his  own  experience.     This  calls  for  the  discovery,  training, 
and  placing  of  a  strong  native  Christian  leadership. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  Indian  boys  live  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  where  there  are,  according  to  the  best  information 
available,  boys  representing  129  tribes  and  tribal  bands.  In 
this  region  there  are  four  distinct  areas  where  most  of  these 
Indian  boys  are  to  be  found:  the  north-central  area  with 
16,000;  the  northwestern,  10,000;  the  southwestern,  22,500; 
and  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  which  has  one-third  of  the  Indian 
population  of  the  United  States,  with  33,000  boys. 
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One  of  the  revelations  of  the  recent  intensive  surveys  of 
the  Indian  field  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  is  the  fact  that  no  organization  has  adequately 
considered  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  Indian  boy  life.  It 
is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  doing  everything  necessary  for  the  Indian.  This  idea  has 
arisen,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  fact  that  primary  considera- 
tion has  been  given  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  adult 
Indian  and  his  material  needs,  and,  in  the  sceond  place,  from 
the  fact  that  schools  have  been  furnished  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youth.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  material  welfare  of  the  Indian,  but  no 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  toward  securing  trained 
workers  who  know  how  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  boy  life. 

The  Government  maintains  300  schools  for  Indian 
children.  Of  this  number  200  are  known  as  day  schools,  which 
are  practically  the  same  as  district  schools,  where  the  pupils 
are  taught,  not  only  the  three  R's,  but  also  the  principles  of 
homemaking  and  maintenance ;  65  of  these  schools  are  known 
as  reservation  boarding  schools  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
Indian  children  on  the  reservation;  24,  termed  "non-reserva- 
tion" schools  because  they  are  not  on  any  particular  tribal 
reservation,  admit  children  from  various  tribes  and  give  a 
tenth-grade  education  which  includes  vocational  training;  2 
are  sanitoria  where  incipient  tubercular  children  are  treated 
and  educated.  There  are  also  9  boarding  schools  in  eastern 
Oklahoma,  known  as  tribal  schools,  formerly  maintained  by 
the  "Five  Civilized  tribes,"  which  are  now  under  Federal 
supervision. 

Another  item  brought  out  in  the  survey  shows  that  prac- 
tically one-third  of  the  native  churches  fail  to  provide  Sunday 
schools  for  their  own  children,  and  seventy  per  cent  have  no 
young  people's  organization.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
primary  concern  of  the  churches  is  the  evangelization  of  the 
adult  Indian.  The  responsibility  for  this  condition,  however, 
does  not  rest  entirely  on  the  missionary,  whose  time  is  pre- 
empted by  ithe  pastoral  duties  of  a  large  parish,  and  who  has 
to  confine  his  interest  in  the  young  people,  generally  speaking, 
to  an  occasional  social. 

Only  in  the  last  ten  years  has  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  movement  of  North  America  provided  for  the  pro- 
motion and  extension  of  its  work  among  Indian  boys.  Previous 
to  this  time  a  few  voluntary  organizations  had  sprung  up  in 
three  or  four  of  the  larger  non-reservation  Indian  schools. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  on  Indian  reservations  began  in  1879, 


when  ten  jyounE  men  of  the  Sioux  tribe  organized  the  first 
Association.  These  reservation  (Associations  have  confined 
their  efiorts  to  working  among  older  Indian  young  men,  and 
until  quite  recently  have  given  no  attention  to  work  among 
boys. 

The  International  Committee  inaugurated  the  work 
among  Indian  school  boys,  as  far  as  supervision  is  concerned, 
in  1911.  At  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  there  were  seven 
Associations  with  155  members.  Now  there  are  twenty  or- 
ganizations with  1100  members,  located  in  twelve  states.  Two 
new  Associations  were  organized  last  spring. 

When  one  considers  that  all  Government  Indian  schools 
are  under  semi-military  discipline  and  that  very  few  activities 
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on  the  campus  are  of  a  voluntary  nature,  the  place  of  the  Asp- 
sociation — with  its  emphasis  on  voluntary  religious  work 
where  boys  are  permitted  to  take  the  initiative — ^is  unique. 
The  Association  offers  an  opportunity  to  the  Indian  boys  to 
stand  together,  with  Christ  as  leader,  for  clean  living,  high 
thinking,  and  wholesome  recreation.  The  avenues  of  ap- 
proach are  through  larger  groups,  such  as  weekly  devo- 
tional meetings,  '"stag"  socials,  and  special  evangelistic  and 
missionary  programs  and  conferences;  and  through  smaller 
groups,  such  as  Bible-study  classes,  cabinet  meetings,  personal 
evangelism,  gospel  teams,  and  junior  boys'  work. 

The  first  gospel  team  ever  sent  out  from  a  Government 
school  was  organized  in  1912  at  Haskell  Institute,  and  went 
to  the  Potawatomi  Reservation  in  northern  Kansas.  The  In- 
dian homes  were  visited  by  these  boys  and  in  the  evenings 
meetings  were  held  in  a  near-by  schoolhouse.  It  was  si,  new 
experience  for  these  Indians  to  hear  "one  of  their  own  boys" 
tell  in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner,  "What  it  means  to 
me  to  be  a  Christian."  Since  then  gospel  teams  have  also 
gone  out  from  other  schools  with  encouraging  results.  Meet- 
ings have  frequently  been  conducted  by  these  deputation 
teams  in  white  churches  and  young  people's  societies,  which 
have  brought  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
races. 

In  three  or  four  of  the  larger  schools  the  older  boys, 
supervised  by  the  secretary  or  advisory  officer,  help  to  carry 
on  big-brother  work  among  the  younger  boys.  This  is  known 
as  the  Junior  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  its  work  has  been  fruitful  of 
results  in  training  younger  boys  for  future  leadership.  The 
older  boys  act  as  Bible-class  leaders  for  these  Juniors,  and  a 
weekly  normal  class  serves  to  prepare  them  for  their  duties. 
These  classes  are  frequently  held  in  connection  with  the  reg- 
ular Sunday  school  and  are,  in  fact,  training  centers  for  future 
Sunday-school  leaders. 

The  Indian  is  essentially  gregarious  in  his  tendencies. 
He  likes  to  be  where  there  are  others  of  his  kind.  The  Indian 
boy  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Consequently  our  system  of 
conferences  makes  a  great  appeal  to  him.  For  several  years 
Indian  boys  have  been  regular  attendants  as  delegates  at 
summer  camps  and  summer  conferences,  such  as  HoUister, 
Seabeck,  and  Estes  Park.  A  number  of  those  who  have  at- 
tended these  conferences  have  decided  to  go  on  with  their 
education  and  prepare  for  Christian  service  among  their  own 
people. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  a  native  Christian 
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leadership  has  often  been  cited  as  the  one  outstanding  need 
of  the  Indian  race  to-day.  That  the  school  boys  are  alive  to 
this  need  is  becoming  increasingly  evident.  In  two  institu- 
tions last  year  Indian  Volunteer  Bands  were  organized,  the 
first  in  the  history  of  these  schools.  The  members  are  not 
"Student  Volunteers"  in  the  sense  of  having  committed  them- 
selves to  missionary  service  at  home  or  abroad,  but  they  have 
pledged  themselves  to  do  Christian  work  in  whatever  walk  of 
life  they  may  enter. 

Seven  years  ago  the  first  Boys'  Work  was  launched  among 
Indian  boys  on  reservations,  resulting  in  the  organization  of 
a  Boys'  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  among 
the  Sioux.  Three  years  later  the  native  board  of  directors  of 
the  Dakota  Associations  provided  for  boys'  memberships  and 
separate  boys'  organizations.  The  development  of  this  work 
has  demonstrated  the  need  of  a  native  Boys'  Work  Secretary 
to  promote  and  extend  this  program  among  the  10,000  boys 
still  "in  the  land  of  the  Dakotas."  Isaac  Greyearth,  himself 
a  fuII-blood  Sioux  and  a  product  of  our  Association  work  in 
Indian  schools,  is  now  ready  to  undertake  this  work  of  so  much 
promise  among  the  boy  members  of  his  own  tribe  and  race. 

Mr.  Greyearth  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great 
need  of  raising  up  a  trained  native  Christian  leadership.  He 
believes  the  Indian  problem  can  be  solved  by  Christian  edu- 
cation. He  says:  "Many  people  think  the  Indian  is  going 
back  to  the  blanket.  He  is  not.  The  trouble  is  perhaps 
that  he  is  half-civilized — or  that  he  is  civilized  without  being 
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Christianized.  An  educated  man  who  is  without  respect  for 
God  or  man  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  men.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  white  man  as  it  is  of  the  Indian.  Education  without 
a  Christian  foundation  will  never  make  the  Indian  what  he 
ought  to  be.  The  United  States  is  educating  the  Indian.  It 
is  up  to  the  Christian  people  and  Christian  organizations  of 
this  country  to  see  that  he  receives  the  foundation  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  life  of  any  people." 

Oklahoma  has  the  only  State  secre- 
tary in  the  country  giving  full  time  to 
Indian  work.  This  is  S.  R.  Walking- 
stick,  Jr.,  a  Cherokee,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  and  served  two 
years  with  the  British  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  Mesopotamia  in  Association 
War  Work.  He  has  already  launched 
a  constructive  work  among  Indian 
school  boys  and  will  eventually  extend 
this  work  to  include  boys'  clubs  on  the 
reservations  and  in  Indian  communi- 
ties. 

The  first  secretary  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  among  the  Pima  Indian  boys 
s.  R.  wALKiNGSTicK,  JR.      Ih  Atizona  IS  W.  D.  Owl,  a  member  of 
the    Cherokee    tribe    of    North    Carolina.      Mr.    Owl    is    a 
graduate  of  Hampton  and  the  Springfield  Association  Col- 
lege and  has  but  recently  entered  on  his  new  field  of  work. 
"I  am  planning  to  get  out  to  the  day  schools  about  once  a 
week,"  he  says,  "to  engage  the  youngsters  in  games,  and  if 
I  can  find  or  develop  good  leaders  my 
objective  will  be  to  organize  a  club  at 
each  place.  .  .  .With  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
working  with  and  through  us,  I  am 
sure  the  work  will  succeed.    We  need 
the  prayeirs  of  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Pima  work." 

Were  it  not  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  missionaries,  church  leaders,  and 
lay    workers    this    new    emphasis    on  w.  d.  owl 

Boys'  Work  would  be  short-lived  and  Hamptwi,  ms 

the  efforts  sporadic  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  significant  in 
this  connection  that  a  church  mission  board  has  appointed  a 
special  worker  for  boys  and  young  men  at  the  mission  station 
in  Zuni,  New  Mexico.  After  years  of  painsktaking  effort  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  been  organized,  and 
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there  is  now  a  separate  building  maintained  by  the  mission  as 
a  social  and  religious  center  for  the  Zuni  youth. 

Of  much  promise  also  is  the  new  work  being  launched  by 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Missions  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil, whereby  religious-work  directors  are  being  placed  in  cer- 
tain of  the  larger  non-reservation  Indian  schools.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  unified  religious  education  program  under  a  trained 
director,  a  federation  of  activities,  including  the  Christian  As- 
sociations. This  means  that  the  churches  are  awakening  to 
the  need  of  a  united  approach  on  the  part  of  all  agencies, 
which  will  insure  adequate  financial  support  and  command  the 
respect  as  well  as  elicit  the  co-operation  of  the  school  authori- 
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Besides  the  twenty-four  mission  schools  which  are  now 
maintained  by  the  churches  there  are  two  institutions  worthy 
of  special  mention,  since  they  represent  independent  agencies 
— Hampton  Institute,  which  for  years  has  had  Indian  pupils 
enrolled,  and  the  American  Indian  Institute  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas. The  latter  was  established  in  1915  as  a  Christian  training 
school  for  boys.  Its  purpose  is  to  train  leaders  for  all  the 
tribes  in  the  United  States.  At  the  head  of  this  enterprise 
stands  a  native  leader.  Rev.  Henry  Roe  Cloud.  He  is  an  ex- 
ample of  one  who  has  come  all  the  way  from  wigwam  to  pulpit. 
Mr.  Cloud  has  high  ideals  for  the  boy  life  of  the  race.  He 
would  have  his  school  inculcate  the  principles  of  self-help  and 
self-realization.  To  this  end  he  challenges  each  boy  who  en- 
ters to  achieve  an  education  in  spite  of  seeming  obstacles. 
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Looking  into  the  future  of  the  work  among  Indian  boys 
it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  constructive 
program  of  advance,  instead  of  sporadic  efforts  and  retrench- 
ment policies.  This  is  true  of  all  agencies  at  work.  What 
could  be  a  better  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  providing  trained  educators,  who  will  understand 
the  Indian  boy^s  background  and  recognize  his  need  for  an  all- 
round  development — body,  mind,  and  spirit?  Shall  we  ask 
anything  less  of  the  churches?  Has  not  the  survey  revealed 
the  need  of  an  increased  personnel,  workers  who  will  supple- 
ment the  missionary  and  native  pastor  in  his  efforts  to  reach 
the  young  people,  the  boys  and  the  girls?  Mission  schools 
must  be  greatly  strengthened  and  their  number  increased,  so 
that  the  boys  will  get  the  Christian  foundation  so  essential  to 
the  life  of  their  people.  The  Christian  Associations  must  pro- 
vide adequate  supervision  for  the  scattered  points  in  the  field ; 
native  Boys'-Work  leaders  must  be  discovered  and  trained,  so 
that  the  places  so  long  vacant  may  be  speedily  filled. 

That  we  as  Christian  citizens  owe  a  debt  to  the  Indian, 
which  proximity  and  the  claims  of  neighborliness  bring,  no  one 
will  question.  That  we  owe  an  even  greater  debt  to  the  Indian 
boy,  the  hope  of  his  race,  is  still  more  evident.  The  long-de- 
ferred payment  of  this  debt  calls  for  immediate  settlement. 
The  needs  have  been  visualized.  We  have  heard  the  chal- 
lenge.   What  shall  be  the  answer? 


^i^ 


'pHE  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  in  this 
-^  country  is  not  to  be  found  in  merely  in- 
creasing the  material  resources  of  the  Indian 
people,  giving  them  land  and  tools  and  cattle, 
but  in  and  through  Christian  education,  the  up- 
building of  initiative  and  character,  the  inspira- 
tions of  faith,  and  hope  and  fraternal  good  will." 

—Samuel  A.  Eliot 


OUT  OF  EGYPT 

BY  T.  J.  JOHNSON 

Principal  of  Shelby  County  Training  School.  Tennessee 

OUT  OF  EGYPT  he  came.  Not  the  Egypt  where  civilization 
was  bom,  but  the  Egypt  that  should  profit  from  the  warn- 
ing written  by  the  history  of  its  namesake.  He  came  from 
modem  Egypt,  four  miles  from  the  railroad  and  ten  miles  from 
one  of  the  South's  largest  cities. 

He  had  heard  of  Woodstock — for  who  hadn't  that  lived 
in  Shelby  County?  Here  is  located  the  county  training  school ; 
here  they  hold  the  annual  county  fair  for  farmers;  here  the 
county  agricultural  agent  has  his  headquarters;  here  the 
Woodstock  Rural  Home  and  Land  Company,  which  assists 
farmers  in  purchasing  homes,  has  its  office;  here  is  located 
the  Circle-Link-Circle  Manufacturing  Company's  factory  for 
the  making  of  brooms,  meal,  molasses,  and  the  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables;  in  fact,  here,  at  Woodstock,  is  the  center 
of  farm  activities  and  educational  advantages  for  five  thousand 
colored  farmers  and  their  children. 

Thus,  Alfred  Turner,  having  heard  of  the  county  train- 
ing school,  planted  his  ancient  feet  upon  a  modern  pike  and 
started  for  Woodstock.  While  we  were  all  assembled  in 
chapel,  the  attention  of  the  whole  body  was  attracted  by  a 
rough  voice  from  the  road  outside.  "Hello!"  and  again  and 
again,  "Hello!"  until  a  boy  was  sent  out  to  seek  the  trouble. 
The  large,  robust  figure  that  had  called  so  distressingly  now 
mildly  said,  "Tell  de  'fessor  come  out  'ere  er  minit.  ...  ah 
want  ur  see  'im."  I  went  out,  for  I  was  used  to  this  custom 
of  farmers  to  call  rather  than  come  up  to  the  door  and  knock. 
The  stranger  simply  told  me  he  had  come  to  school  and  I  in- 
vited him  in. 

He  was  fully  six  feet  in  height.  His  hat  was  rather  young ; 
his  hair  unkempt,  his  clothes  made  for  a  smaller  masculine; 
his  feet  seemed  to  be  well  planted.  A  general  look  into  his 
face  told  me  of  his  desire  to  be  somebody ;  but  who  could  look 
.  into  those  sullen,  vacant,  and  lifeless  eyes  without  seeing  the 
futility  of  effort  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  this  stalwart 
stature  ? 

We  had  little  room  at  Woodstock.    Then,  too,  the  school 
was  supposed  to  take  as  boarders  only  those  who  finish  yearly 
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the  eighth  grade  in  the  elementary  schools,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  have  high-school  and  industrial  training.  Alfred  had 
never  been  to  school.  He  had  had  no  educational  foundation 
whatever.  He  belonged  to  the  beginners'  class  but  he  was  too 
large  for  it.  He  needed  individual  instruction  but  we  could  not 
spare  a  teacher  for  this  purpose.  We  thought  of  him  as  a 
trade  student,  but  our  work  there  begins  with  students  in  the 
sixth  grade.  He  could  have  been  used  as  an  agricultural  stu- 
dent, but  the  Smith-Hughes  course  provides  that  agricultural 
work  begin  in  the  fourth  grade.  Thus,  there  was  nothing  left 
to  be  done  but  to  refuse  a  boy  a  chance  who  had  been  refused 
that  chance  for  nineteen  years,  and  who  because  of  this  re- 
fusal was  a  human  naught  in  the  numerical  column  of  life. 

I  looked  at  him  in  an  effort  to  speak — no,  not  speak — to 
discourage.  To  speak  was  to  rob  him  of  the  last  spark  of  hope, 
to  pour  water  upon  the  last  ember  of  his  courage.  When  I 
succeeded  in  opening  my  mouth  he  interrupted,  "An'  'fessor, 
ah  cyant  go  back  ca'se  de  boss  don'  'low  us  to  lebe  de  place 
'dout  misshun,  an'  ah  slipp'd  olBf.  Ah  knowed  ef  ah  tol  'm 
whar  I'se  gwine  he  wouldn'  let  me  go.  'Sides,  paw'U  beat  me 
fur  leavin'." 

What  should  I  do?  Every  emotion  within  me  seemed  to 
put  this  direct  and  pressing  question.  Should  I  send  this  boy 
back  down  into  Egypt,  where  for  two  decades  he  had  lived  in 
the  bondage  of  ignorance,  or  should  I  keep  him  here  whence 
he  had  been  guided  by  the  star  of  opportunity?  My  whole  be- 
ing was  in  his  favor,  and  though  a  Red  Sea  of  reasons  might  be 
against  his  staying  I  could  not  command  him  backward. 

The  following  morning  Alfred  Turner  found  himself  in  a 
new  world — a  school.  As  he  entered  the  chapel  for  devotioni, 
he  greeted  me  loudly  and  distinctly,  **Good  mornin',  'fessor, 
how  is  you  dis  mornin'?"  Whereupon  pandemonium  broke 
loose,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  returned  his  greeting  and  a»- 
signed  him  a  seM.  We  sang  and  he  stood  with  the  rest;  we 
prayed  and  he,  alone,  knelt.  This  act  of  reverence — ^this  dif- 
ference from  the  crowd,  struck  me  strangely.  I  thought  of  that 
wise  prophet  who  said,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  knowledge,"  and  I  knew  the  boy  was  starting  right. 

Since  Alfred  was  without  money  I  assigned  him  work  to 
be  done  mornings  and  evenings.  One  of  the  janitor  boys  had 
previously  complained  of  having  too  much  work  and  I  made 
Alfred  his  assistant.  I  told  him  by  way  of  lecture,  as  I  have 
told  every  janitor  who  has  ever  served  in  this  school,  how  well 
Booker  T.  Washington  swept  a  floor  at  Hampton  Institute  and 
bade  him  emulate  the  example  set  by  this  wonderful  man.  I 
appointed  my  wife  to  teach  him  to  sweep,  as  well  as  dust. 
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wash  windows,  and  build  fires.  It  is  well  that  I  did,  for  it  was 
not  very  long  before  the  janitor  was  called  home  and  it  fell  to 
Alfred's  lot  to  take  his  place. 

Whatever  other  thing  Alfred  may  have  had  talent  for,  it 
must  be  known  that  he  was  a  bom  comedian.  Had  he  been 
blessed  with  education  and  experience,  our  famous  Bert 
Williams  would  have  had  a  competitor  for  his  glory  and  his 
salary.  It  is  said  of  Hercules,  one  of  the  Greek  gods,  that 
whether  he  sat,  stood,  or  fought,  he  conquered.  Similarly 
might  it  be  said  of  Alfred,  that  whether  he  spoke,  or  remained 
mute,  he  entertained.  He  alwasrs  had  something  amusing  to 
say,  and  his  silence  was  equally  amusing.  He  kept  the  children 
continually  laughing  and  the  teachers  continually  trjring  to 
conceal  their  laughter. 

But  even  an  entertainment  grows  tiresome  and  especially 
to  a  conscientious  teacher.  She  wants  to  see  results,  and  only 
results  satisfy.  Thus,  after  a  length  of  time,  complaints  began 
to  reach  the  office  to  the  end  that  Alfred  Turner  was  not  learn- 
ing anjrihing,  and  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
teach  him.  I  visited  his  spelling  class ;  the  teacher  was  trying 
to  teach  him  to  spell.  "Spell  able,  Alfred.*'  He  began,  "b.  .  .*' 
"No,  listen,  Alfred,  spell  a-a-a-ble."  He  said  with  a  frown, 
"b.  .  .'*  "Now,  wait,  Alfred,  listen  to  what  I  say  and  hear 
how  I  pronounce  the  word — a-a-a-a-a-ble.*'  He  frowned, 
looked  into  space  and  at  his  teacher;  then  he  began,  **h. . ."  I 
quietly  retreated  to  the  hall,  turning  my  face  in  the  direction 
of  the  nearest  door. 

That  same  evening  Alfred's  teacher  visited  my  office.  She 
emphatically  told  me  that  I  wasn't  treating  her  right,  that 
I  knew  Alfred  was  retarding  the  progress  of  her  work,  that  he 
had  a  leak  in  his  brain,  and  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  Later, 
I  called  Alfred  in  and  told  him  of  these  complaints.  He  lis- 
tened intently,  then  said,  "  'Fessor,  ah  studies,  but  I'se  just 
natchel  too  big  f 'r  dat  class.  Ah  'cided  las'  night  dat  ah  was 
gwine  make  two  g'ades."  "But,"  said  I,  "they  claim  you  can't 
hold  the  grade  you  are  in."  Wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
face,  he  exclaimed,  "I'se  holdin'  it,  'fessor,  ah  ain't  been  put 
back;"  then  he  asked  me  to  excuse  him  a  minute  while  he 
pulled  off  his  shoes,  explaining,  "W'en  ah  gits  whar  de  fiah 
is,  it  kinder  draws  my  feet."  Whereupon  I  asked  him  to  please 
excuse  me  and  call  later. 

Many  were  the  complaints  that  came  to  the  office  about 
Alfred  Turner  and  his  lessons — so  many  that  I  finally,  like  the 
rest,  decided  we  were  "casting  pearls  before  swine."  Indeed, 
the  boy  seemed  anxious  enough,  but  there  was  nothing  upon 
which  the  teacher  might  build.  All  we  ever  tried  to  teach 
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Alfred  Turner  struck  the  surface  and  bounced  off,  or  perhaps 
entered  and  passed  on  through  the  opposite  door.  Truly,  as  is 
the  slang  expression,  ''There  was  nobody  at  home/'  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  had  made  no  progress  and  we  re- 
gretfully gave  his  place  to  another  who  seemed  more  promis- 
ing. Thus  ended  the  career,  at  Woodstock,  of  "Hopeleas'' 
Alfred. 


Yesterday,  while  we  were  all  busy  with  the  session's  work, 
I  opened  a  letter  from  a  business  firm  in  a  near-by  city.  It 
said:  * 

"Gentlemen : 

We  have  in  our  employ  a  colored  man  by  the 
name  of  Alfred  Turner.  He  has  been  janitor  here 
for  several  months  and  his  work  showed  such  a 
distinct  perf  ectness  that  we  inquired  of  him  where 
he  received  his  training.  He  immediately  told  us. 
So  we  are  sending  you  our  check  for  $500. 

May  we  add  that  we  are  glad  to  send  this 
contribution  to  a  school  that  can  produce  such 
men  as  Alfred  Turner. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Simonds  Crockery  Company  " 


Ah!  now  I  remember.  Many  were  the  complaints  that 
came  to  my  office  about  the  lessons  of  Alfred  Turner;  but,  was 
there  ever  a  complaint  of  his  work?  The  only  ones  I  can  re- 
member were  that  he  made  the  fires  too  early  in  the  morning, 
and  once  he  spent  unnecessary  time  cleaning  the  windows. 
Our  records  show  that  as  a  work  student,  he  had  not  a  single 
demerit  and  all  his  marks  were  between  90  and  100  %.  Hope- 
less indeed  was  he  in  book  knowledge,  but  who  has  learned  a 

lesson  better?     Is  not  the  test  of  all  dur  lessons,  service 

satisfactory  service?  Thousands  there  be  in  Egypt  who  need 
just  such  a  chance  as  Alfred  Turner  and  who,  if  given  that 
chance  in  the  proper  school,  will  solve  the  problems  of  inef- 
ficiency and  shiftlessness  in  labor  and  thereby  prove  aii  asset 
to  our  civilization. 


T  ET  US  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
-L^and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  underjstand  it. 

— lAnooln 


INJUSTICE  TO  THE  APACHES 

AN  APPEAL  FROM  THE  GERONIMO  BAND 

BY  G.  A.  WATERMULDER 

VERY  recently  a  strong  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  Indian 
was  made  by  a  business  committee  of  the  Geronimo  Band 
of  Apaches  in  Oklahoma,  which  deserves  th^  widest  possible 
publicity.    It  is  as  follows: 

''To  those  who  believe  in  a  square  deal  for  the  Indians, 
greeting. 

Dear  Friends: 

"We,  a  duly  elected  and  authorized  committee  of  Port 
Sill  Apache  Indians,  ask  your  earnest  consideration  of  the 
following : 

'In  1886  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches,  often  known  as  the 
Geronimo  Band  of  Apaches,  were  made  prisoners  of  war  in 
Arizona.  They  were  taken  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  where  they  remained  several  months.  Thence 
they  were  removed  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Alabama,  where  they  were 
kept  from  1887  to  1894.  In  the  year  last  named  they  came  to 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  where  they  were  held  as  prisoners  until 
1913  when,  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  they  obtained  their  free- 
dom. 

« 

"By  an  Act  of  Congress  provision  was  made  that  such 
of  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches  as  so  elected  might  return  to  Mes- 
calero.  New  Mexico.  Those  who  chose  to  remain  in  Oklahoma 
were  permitted  to  do  so.  Congress  made  provision  for  the 
transportation  and  settlement  of  those  who  were  to  go  to  Mes- 
calero,  and  voted  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
allotments  of  land  for  those  who  were  to  remain  in  Oklahoma. 
Some  190  members  of  the  band  went  to  Mescalero,  and  about 
87  remained  in  Oklahoma. 

"Congress  also  provided  that  rations  should  be  issued 
to  all  the  members  of  the  band,  whether  in  New  Mexico  or 
Oklahoma,  for  one  year,  until  they  should  be  able  to  raise  a 
crop.  To-day,  after  seven  years,  not  all  these  provisions  have 
been  met.  The  money  voted  was  insufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  all  the  allotments,  and  the  Oklahoma  contingent  were  not 
given  the  rations,  for  reasons  not  known  to  them. 

"In  a  letter  dated  December  23,  1920,  Superintendent  C. 
V.  Stinchecum,  of  the  Kiowa  Agency,  where  these  Apaches 
are  enrolled,  makes  the  following  statement  to  a  friend  of 
the  Apaches,  relative  to  allotments  and  rations  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Congress : 

'In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  advise  you  as  to 
the  present  situation  with  respect  to  the  closing  up  of  the 
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allotment  of  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches,  you  are  advised  that  there 
are  as  yet  to  be  allotted  twelve  minors  and  one  adult.  I  esti- 
mate that  to  allot  these  thirteen  Indians  will  require  $27,000, 
being  $2000  for  each  minor  and  $3000  for  the  adult. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  under  the  agreement 
these  Indians  were  to  be  subsisted  for  one  year,  but  the  former 
superintendent,  for  some  reason  or  other,  failed  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  Department,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  be  allowed  for  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  $144  per 
annum,  which,  for  eighty  Indians,  amounts  to  $11,620. 

'In  addition  to  these  sums  there  is  still  needed  $3492.16, 
representing  the  difference  between  the  amounts  authorized 
for  the  purchase  of  allotments,  and  the  amounts  actually  ex- 
pended therefor,  and  this  difference  under  the  plan  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  improving  their  allotments.  The  total  sum  needed, 
therefore,  is  $42,012. 

I  trust  that  this  is  the  information  which  you  need. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  V.  Stinchecum, 

Superintendent  * 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  thirteen  members  of  the  band 
are  entitled  to  allotments  not  yet  obtained  by  the  Government 
for  them.  For  the  almost  seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
these  people  were  supposed  to  receive  their  allotments  they 
have  lost  the  use  or  rental  which  would  have  been  derived 
from  the  lands  of  the  minors,  which  would  have  been  accruing 
to  the  credit  of  said  minors.  The  rations  were  not  issued  nor 
were  they  paid  in  lieu  of  the  failure  of  their  issuance,  so  there 
has  been  real  and  painful  deprivation  in  this  matter.  It  is 
true  that  these  Indians  are  now  farming  and  are  doing  credit- 
ably, but  they  had  to  take  money  from  the  sale  of  their  cattle 
to  buy  provisions  with,  which  money  could  otherwise  have 
been  invested  in  stock  or  needed  improvements. 

"We  are  not  asking  any  favors,  but  only  that  the  promises  of 
the  Government  to  us  be  fulfilled  by  this  Congress  if  possible. 
Will  you,  in  the  name  of  what  is  fair  and  square,  do  what  you 
can  to  help  us  in  this  matter  ?  We  who  sign  this  letter  are  hard- 
working farmers,  asking  only  what  white  men  would  ask,  that  is, 
that  we  be  paid  what  is  owed  to  us,  and  that  we  be  paid  now. 
Thanking  you  for  your  possible  assistance,  we  are 

Jason  Betzinez 
Talbot  Gooday 
James  Eawaykla 
Apache,  Oklahoma  Apache  Committee'* 

December  21,  1920 
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Surely  this  appeal  is  just.  The  facts  are  clear.  The  debt 
is  ours.  General  Hugh  Scott,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  better 
acquainted  with  them,  recently  in  a  public  address  stated 
that  their  imprisonment  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  For 
nineteen  years  they  were  held  by  the  War  Department  as 
prisoners  of  war.  When  in  1913  they  were  released  by  an  Act 
of  Congress,  which  also  provided  for  the  allotment  of  such  as 
desired  to  remain  in  Oklahoma,  by  some  neglect  these  thirteen 
were  omitted  and  up  to  this  day  have  not  been  provided  for. 
Let  all  lovers  of  justice  add  their  voices  to  this  appeal! 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Songs  and  Tales  from  the  Dark  Continent.  By  Natalie  Curtis 
Burlin.  Published  by  Schirmer,  Boston  and  New  York.  Price  $4. 00 

THIS  author,  whose  genius  has  been  able  to  catch,  and  record 
the  uncatchable  and  unrecordable  in  Indian  music,  has  now 
performed  a  similar  service  for  African  music.  With  wonderful 
diligence  she  has  collected,  proved,  and  transcribed  the  thirty 
or  more  songs  that  Hampton's  two  African  students,  Kamba' 
Simango  and  Madikane  Cele,  could  give  her.  These  she  has 
arranged  with  all  their  parts,  even  to  the  drum-beats,  hand- 
clasps, and  step  rhythm.  With  the  native  words  she  gives  an 
English  translation,  so  arranged  that  the  accent  shall  fall  upon 
the  proper  syllable— no  small  undertaking.  There  are  about 
seventy  pages  of  these  ceremonial,  love,  war,  and  dance  songs, 
and  preceding  them  almost  as  many  in  explanation  and  story. 
These  stories  are  full  of  interest,  and  one  reads  along  from  one 
tale  to  another  so  absorbed  in  the  scenes  depicted  that  he  forgets 
he  is  being  instructed  in  a  matter  that  has  had  no  previous  in- 
terest for  him. 

The  two  young  men  who  have  done  so  much  toward  making 
the  book  a  success  have  added  short  accounts  of  their  own  lives 
and  experiences,  and  these,  too,  are  illuminating.  The  Intro- 
duction gives  much  interesting  explanation  and  puts  the  reader 
in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  people  whom  the  stories  and 
songs  interpret  so  well. 

The  illustrations  in  the  book  are  from  photographs  by  Leigh 
Richmond  Miner  of  articles  in  the  valuable  African  collection 
of  the  Hampton  Institute  Museum,  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  H.  Sheppard,  one  of  Hampton's  former  students  and 
a  famous  African  missionary.  The  cover  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
native  palm  mats,  and  is  most  artistic  in  its  rectangular  designs 
in  black  and  cream.    One  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  artist 
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who  designed  the  title  could  not  have  made  his  letters  conform 
to  the  African  design,  but  that  is  a  small  matter  compared  with 
the  many  artistic  features  of  this  very  valuable  book. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Kamba  Simango  is  now 
at  Columbia  University  preparing  himself  further  to  teach  in 
South  Africa.  He  is  also  working  with  Dr.  Frank  Boaz  on  eth- 
nological matters.  Madikane  Cele,  with  his  family,  has  come  to 
the  United  States  for  a  short  vacation,  but  is  preparing  to  return 
in  the  fall  to  carry  on  the  very  excellent  educational  work  he 
has  well  under  way  in  Zululand.  c.  M.  F. 


Taf  t  Papers  on  The  League  of  Nations:  Speeches  and  letters 
of  ex-President  William  Howard  Taft.  Edited  by  Theodore 
Marburg  and  Horace  E.  Flack.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.   Price,  $4.50 

IN  all  discussions  of  vital  issues, of  which  the  League  of  Nations 
is  a  good  example,  there  is  invariably  an  alignment  between 
the  idealists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  conservatives  on  the  other. 
There  is  rarely  anything  in  common  between  these  two  groups 
except  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  earnest,  unselfish  people.  The  dan- 
gers are  that  the  idealists  will  forget  that  not  all  people  are 
actuated  by  unselfish  motives,  and  that  the  conservatives  will 
forget  that  only  by  the  setting  of  a  high  ideal  can  civilization 
advance  as  it  should.  Between  these  two  groups  stand  the 
peacemakers  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  practical  the  aim  of  the 
one  and  to  idealize  the  practicality  of  the  other. 

Compromise  may  at  the  best  be  unsatisfactory,  but  most  of 
the  world's  achievements  have  been  obtained  by  compromise. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  recently  charged  Mr.  Taft  with  in- 
consistency would  do  well  to  read  carefully  this,  his  latest 
publication.  Strenuously  fighting  for  the  League  Covenant  as 
written,  he  nevertheless  represents  the  highest  type  of  "peace- 
maker," who  is  willing  to  bide  his  time  and  accept  half  a  loaf 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  by  holding  out  for  the 
whole.  Willing  he  was  to  vote  for  the  League  without  reser- 
vations; and  then,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  that, 
willing  again  to  vote  for  it  with  reservations.  Anxious  as  he 
was  to  have  the  original  covenant  ratified  by  this  country,  he 
nevertheless  felt  that  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  Nation 
should  be  behind  it.  Zealously  as  he  strove  to  have  this  great 
experiment  put  immediately  into  operation,  just  as  surely  did  he 
feel  that '' institutional  advances  in  the  progress  of  the  world 
are  rarely  made  abruptly.  They  are  not  like  Minerva  who 
sprang  full-armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  If  they  are  to  have 
the  useful  feature  of  permanence  they  mupt  be   a  growth,  so 
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that  the  communities  whose  welfare  they  affect  may  come  to 
regard  them  as  natural,  and  so  accept  them, ' '  While  we  may 
not  all  agree  with  this  point  of  view,  surely  it  is  hardly  fitting  to 
charge  with  inconsistency  one  who  is  forever  striving  for  the 
highest  ideals  even  though  by  a  different  and  possibly  more 
devious  route. 

This  book  is  not,  as  some  might  think,  a  political  argument 
for  or  against  a  League  with  or  without  reservations,  but  an  un- 
prejudiced series  of  statements  in  favor  of  a  world  federation, 
made  for  the  most  part  before  the  recent  campaign  injected  so 
much  hatred  into  the  discussion.  In  fact  the  only  explicit  men- 
tion of  the  political  situation  is  in  the  "Foreward,**  where  Mr. 
Taft  places  the  blame  for  the  treaty's  rejection  at  the  feet  of 
the  President,  who  refused  to  accept  reservations  already  accept- 
able to  the  other  powers,  and  where  he  justifies  his  support  of 
Mr.  Harding  on  the  ground  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Cox  would 
have  resulted  in  another  deadlock  and  that  the  only  hope  there- 
fore lay  in  the  election  of  a  Republican  president. 

The  material  is  largely  a  well-edited  collection  of  speeches 
and  articles  delivered  and  written,  for  the  most  part,  under  the 
auspices  of  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  of  which  Mr.  Taft  was 
and  is  the  president  and  leading  spirit.  The  addresses  cover  a 
period  of  about  four  years,  from  1915  to  April  28,  1919,  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  at  Paris,  with  the  addition  of  one 
article  on  the  revised  Covenant. 

We  all  know  that  the  objections  to  the  League  have  been 
based  largely  on  the  following  suppositions: — 

(1)  That  it  meant  a  departure  from  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington to  avoid  **  entangling  alliances" 

(2)  That  it  would  interfere  with  our  Monroe  Doctrine 

(3)  That  it  would  involve  us  in  military  actions  in  which 
we  had  no  immediate  interest  or  responsibility,  and 

(4)  That  the  possibility  of  such  a  danger  involved  a  sur- 
render of  our  sovereignty  if  we  accept  it 

In  answering  the  first  argument  Mr.  Taft  clearly  shows  the 
difference  between  the  United  States  in  Washington's  day  and 
as  it  exists  now  with  colonies  all  over  the  world;  he  shows  how 
because  of  this  fact  and  the  benefits  of  modem  methods  of 
communication,  we  can  no  longer  isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  any  more  than  we  found  it  possible  to  stay  out  of 
the  recent  confiict.  With  these  facts  established  he  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  power  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  not  only  is  not 
curtailed,  but  is  rather  strengthened,  by  the  Covenant  which 
unites  all  members  to  protect  the  one  attacked  whether  in  the 
Eastern  or  Western  hemisphere.  That  we  could  become  involved 
in  wars  in  which  we  had  no  immediate  interest  he  proves  im- 
possible, first  by  his  answer  to  the  first  objection  in  which  he 
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shows  that  any  war  of  magnitude  must  necesssarily  interest  us, 
and  secondly  because  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  make  war, 
the  action  of  the  League  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Thus 
no  surrender  of  our  sovereignty  is  involved,  since  we  are  not 
delegating  power  to  an  agent  but  merely  submitting  an  issue  to 
a  judge,  which  in  our  past  history  we  have  done  many  times. 

Mr.  Taft  begins  his  discussion  by  giving  an  outline  of  the 
peace  plan  approved  by  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Then  he 
gives  in  full  the  text  of  the  Paris  Covenant,  showing  the  changes 
made  between  the  time  it  was  first  submitted  and  the  date  of  its 
adoption.  Then  he  develops  the  idea  from  the  first  fundamental 
principle :—  "that  no  war  can  take  place  between  any  two  mem- 
bers of  the  League  until  they  have  resorted  to  the  machinery 
that  the  League  proposes  to  furnish  to  settle  the  controversy 
likely  to  lead  to  war. ' ' 

The  problems  between  nations  are  either  (1)  Justiciable  or 
(2)  Non- justiciable.    Therefore  a  working  league  should  have: — 

(1)  A  Judicial  Court— to  decide  justiciable  questions 
according  to  principles  of  international  law  and  equity  with  the 
power  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  question  is  justiciable 

(2)  An  Advisory  Body— a  commission  of  conciliation  to 
recommend  solutions  of  non-justiciable  questions 

(3)  An  Executive  Policy— an  agreement  that  if  any  mem- 
ber brings  war  without  resorting  to  the  provisions  made  in 
articles  (1)  and  (2),  then  all  others  will  defend  the  one  attacked 

(4)  A  Legislative  Agreement— that  conferences  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  to  decide  upon  and  add  to  international 
law 

No  attempt  is  made  to  insure  the  infallibility  or  perfection 
of  such  a  plan.  The  details  must  come  as  a  slow  growth.  Evi- 
dence is  given  of  many  disputes  between  our  own  States  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  not  by  laws  of  our  Government  but  by 
principles  of  international  law,  thus  showing  the  need  for  more 
and  better  international  law  and  the  consequent  value  of  provision. 

The  bitterness  engendered  in  the  recent  campaign  has  with- 
out doubt  produced  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind  which  will 
cause  many  for  the  time  being  to  shun  any  mention  of  this  sub- 
ject. For  that  reason  this  work  will  hardly  receive  the  popular 
reading  that  it  deserves.  It  will,  however,  stand  as  the  most 
masterful  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  yet 
published;  and  should  be  indispensable  as  a  reference  and  source 
book.  Surely,  as  Mr.  Taft  says,  "We  have  a  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations;  and  that  duty  is  commensurate  with 
our  power  for  good  to  the  world."  p.  a.   w. 
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ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE 

A  unique  meeting  of  the  Arm- 
•"■  strong  League  was  held  in  the 
Museum  early  in  January.  The 
audience  was  grouped  facing  the 
cases  which  contain  the  very  remark- 
able and  valuable  African  and 
Egyptian  collections.  Articles  from 
these  and  from  the  Hawaiian  ex- 
hibit were  shown,  and  native  cus- 
toms explained  in  informal  talks  by 
Mrs.  Scoville,  Miss  Snow,  Miss 
Folsom,  and  others.  Afterwards,  in 
the  adjacent  room,  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  examine  the  recently 
acquired  Philippine  collection,  which, 
for  financail  reasons,  cannot  yet  be 
properly  housed,  but  which  Miss 
Folsom  had  arranged  most  attrac- 
tively on  tables.  This  really  price- 
less collection  was  acquired  through 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Frances  Curtis 
of  Boston,  and  many  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time  on  this  occasion.  During  the 
social  part  of  the  evening,  African 
natives,  Eskimos,  Indians,  and 
Egyptians,  with  familiar  faces  but 
exotic  and  picturesque  garb,  mingled 
with  the  more  conventionally  dressed 
guests. 

AT  the  historical  meeting  of  the 
"■  League,  which  is  held  annually 
on  the  Saturday  evening  before 
Founder's  Day,  the  subject  of  for- 
mer recreation  places  was  discussed 
by  several  people  who  recalled  most 
delightfully  the  happy  times  of 
other  days.  This  subject  was  chosen 
because  of  the  approaching  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Club  House.  Mrs. 
Scoville  told  of  memories  of  child- 
hood play  in  the  Mansion  House 
and  its  "barn,''  when  dignified  trus- 
tees and  other  distinguished  guests, 
at  the  behest  of  "the  General," 
played  "Puss-in-the-comer"  and  the 
"alligator"   game!      She   spoke   also 

of  the  Friday  evening  "frivols" 
which  often  ended  with  the  "Presby- 
terian war-dance,"  and  of  the  little 


house  across  the  creek,  Bluff  Cot- 
tage, which  was  a  haven  of  rest  and 
recreation  in  the  early  days. 

A  firraphic  and  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  week-end  party  at 
the  old  farmhouse  at  Shellbanks 
was  given  by  Miss  Davis,  who  with 
General  Armstrong,  Miss  Mackie, 
Miss  Sherman,  and  others,  helped 
to  make  this  place  a  popular  pic- 
nic firround.  Mrs.  Darling  told  of 
Thespian  Hall  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  old  paint  shop,  where  many 
delightful  B.  B.  Plays  were  given; 
and  Miss  Leonora  Herron  spoke 
of  the  old  gymnasium  with  its 
bowling  alley,  the  oyster  roasts 
in  various  rooms  of  the  Trade  School, 
and  of  "Aloha,"  the  little  rest  house 
which  was  removed  when  Ogden 
Hall  was  erected,  and  which  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  beauti- 
ful new  Club  House  just  completed. 
"Deacon"  Howe's  reminiscences  of 
General  Armstrong's  skill  as  a 
sailor,  and  of  the  large  part  boating 
played  in  the  recreation  of  earlier 
days  was  extremely  interesting. 

Among  the  Founder's  Day  guests 
who  were  present  and  spoke  of  their 
early  impressions  of  Hampton  and 
of  its  influence  in  the  South,  were 
Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell  of  Richmond,  one 
of  Hampton's  trustees,  and  Bishop 
Beverly  Tucker  of  Norfolk,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Law- 
renceville  School,  and  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  colored  people.  * 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  first  vice- 
president  of  Hampton's  board  of 
trustees,  took  this  occasion  to  tell 
of  two  significant  recent  occurrences 
in  Boston — one,  a  pageant,  "The 
Open  Door,"  given  for  the  benefit 
of  Atlanta  University,  and  demon- 
strating in  a  most  remarkable  way 
the  rhythmic  and  statuesque  quali- 
ties of  the  Negro;  and  the  other,  a 
Hampton  meeting,  where  C.  K.  Sim- 
ango,  one  of  Hampton's  African 
graduates,  told  the  story  of  his  life 
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with  simplicity  and  dignity.  At 
this  same  meeting,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deland,  whose  visit  to  Hampton 
last  spring  awakened  in  her  a 
deep  interest  in  Hampton's  work, 
spoke  with  the  eloquence  with  which 
she  is  so  gifted,  in  behalf  of  the 
colored  people. 

One  of  Hampton's  Southern 
friends,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford  of 
Richmond,  whose  interest  in  Hamp- 
ton was  aroused  through  the  per- 
sonality of  Dr.  Frissell,  gave  an 
account  of  her  first  visit  to  Hampton, 
and  traced  the  growth  of  the  recent 
educational  movement  in  Virginia 
directly  to  Dr.  FrisselFs  influence.  A 
happy  talk  by  "Major"  Moton  closed 
this  evening  of  pleasant  memories. 
Interspersed  with  the  talks  were 
some  of  the  old  plantation  songs, 
touchingly  and  reverently  sung  by  a 
graduates'  chorus,  which  added  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  evening's  enjoy- 
ment. 

CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCATORS 

TOURING  the  last  week  of  January, 
^  the  school  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished educators,  who  assembled 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wallace 
Buttrick,  president  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  to  confer  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  aims  and  stand- 
ards of  Hampton.  The  conference, 
which  was  held  on  January  28  and 
29,  included,  besides  Dr.  Buttrick, 
Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Board;  Dr.  James  H. 
Dillard,  president  of  the  Jeanes  and 
Slater  Boards;  Dr.  C.  R.  Richards  of 
Cooper  Union,  New  York;  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Hanus,  professor  of  the  history 
and  art  of  teaching  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  R.  R.  Moton  of  Tus- 
kegee  Institute;  Mr.  W.  T.  B. 
Williams  of  Tuskegee,  field  agent  of 
the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Boards;  Miss 
Rossa  B.  Cooley  of  Penn  School;  and, 
as  representatives  of  Hampton,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hyde,  lady  principal.  Dr. 
Gregg,  prnicipal,  and  Dr.  Phenix, 
vice-principal. 


ADDRESSES 

/^WING  to  the  presence  of  so  many 
^^  prominent  educators,  the  school 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
many  inspiring  and  helpful  talks. 
The  first  of  these  was  by  Dr.  Hanus, 
who  gave  a  professional  talk  to  aU 
the  workers  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th,  on  the  methods  by  which  a 
teacher  may  test  his  own  efficiency. 
He  suggested  that  each  teacher  ask 
and  answer  the  following  questions: 
(1)  Are  my  aims  clear  in  my  own 
mind?  (2)  Do  I  recognize  the  ajH 
propriateness  of  different  kinds  of 
lessons?  (3)  Do  I  avoid  talking  too 
much?  (4)  Do  I  talk  too  little? 
(5)  Do  I  make  appropriate  use  of 
my  pupils'  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience? (6)  Do  I  make  good  use 
of  illustrative  material?  (7)  Do  I 
make  good  use  of  the  blackboard? 
(8)  Does  my  class  work  include  how 
to  study?  (9)  Do  my  pupils  ask 
thoughtful  questions?  (10)  Are  most 
of  my  pupils  usually  interested?  (11) 
Have  I  achieved  my  aims? 

/^N  Friday  evening  informal  talks 
^^  were  given  by  a  number  of  the 
visitors.  Dr.  Buttrick  spoke  of  the 
rewards  which  come  to  a  student 
from  doing  his  best,  whether  that 
best  places  him  near  the  foot  or  near 
the  head  of  the  class.  "It  is  only," 
he  said,  ''when  we  do  our  best  that 
we  fit  ourselves  for  life's  tasks. 
When  we  do  that,  whether  at  school 
or  out  of  school,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  fine,  splendid  place  among  the 
workers  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Williams  told  of  the  many  en- 
couraging things  he  had  discovered 
as  a  visitor  to  colored  schools  in  the 
South — ^the  large  enrollment  in  all 
of  them,  the  more  attractive  school- 
houses,  and  the  increased  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Southern  white 
people  in  providing  better  facilities 
for  Negro  education.  Mr.  Williams 
told  of  one  country  school  for  colored 
children  provided  with  steam  heat 
and  of  another  with  a  teachers'  home 
costing  $40,000. 
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Dr.  Dillard,  following  Mr. 
Williams,  said  that  they  were  not  all 
like  that.  He  was  thinking  of  one 
where,  as  the  teacher  said,  they  could 
"study  geology  through  the  floor, 
botany  through  the  walls,  and  as- 
tronomy through  the  roof."  Dr. 
Dillard  spoke  especially  of  the  Hamp- 
ton spirit  of  independence  and  good 
will.  "To  my  mind,"  he  said,  "this 
means  that  each  one  of  you  can  say: 
'I  am  going  to  be  able  to  make  my 
living  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  am  going  to  live  with  my 
neighbors,  whether  they  be  white  or 
whether  they  be  black,  in  a  spirit  of 
good  will  and  helpfulness'." 

The  evening  closed,  after  a  short, 
humorous  talk  by  Dr.  William  Jay 
Schieffelin,  one  of  Hampton's  trus- 
tees, with  a  brief  but  impassioned 
appeal  by  Dr.  Moton  to  the  colored 
I)eople  in  the  audience  that  they 
would  follow  no  leader  who  encour- 
ages Necn^oes  to  combine  against 
white  people.  "If  good  will  won't 
solve  the  race  problem,"  said  he,  "it 
cannot  be  solved."  "The  Major"  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  audience  by 
leading  the  students  in  "My  Lord, 
What  a  Morning!" 


FOUNDER'S  DAY 

Tj^OR  the  first  time  in  many  years 
•*■  the  celebration  of  Founder's  Day 
fell  on  General  Armstrong's  actual 
birthday,  January  30.  Memorial 
Church  was  crowded  to  the  doors  at 
the  morning  service  which  opened 
with  a  men's  chorus,  "Lift  Up  Your 
Heads."  Dr.  Gregg  read  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  as  is  customary 
on  Founder's  Day,  and  Dr.  Peabody 
offered  the  prayer.  General  Arm- 
strong's favorite  hymn,  "How  Firm 
a  Foundation,"  and  the  "Song  of  the 
Armstrong  League,"  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  Miss  Ludlow, 
to  the  music  of  the  Hawaiian  Na- 
tional Hymn,  were  sung  by  the  con- 
gregation. The  address,  one  of  the 
finest  ever  given  on  such  an  occasion, 
was  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  the 
well-known   Southern  educator,  and 


is  reproduced  entire  in  this  issue  of 
the  Southern  Workman. 

HAMPTON'S  TRUSTEES 

THE  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  was  held  on 
Monday  morning  following  Foun- 
der's Day,  and  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Kelsey,  Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin, 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Darling,  Dr.  Samuel 
C.  Mitchell,  Rev.  Henry  Wilder 
Foote,  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge, 
Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  and  Dr.  Gregg. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schieffelin  spent  a 
week  at  Hampton  as  guests  of  Mrs. 
Purves. 

TT  was  with  the  greatest  interest 
-'•  that  his  many  friends  at  Hampton 
Institute  received  the  news  of  the 
marriage,  on  February  5,  of  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New 
York,  to  Mrs.  Katrina  Trask,  the 
well-known  author  of  "In  the  Van- 
gard,"  "The  Little  Town  of  Bethle- 
hem," and  other  poems  and  plays,  at 
her  beautiful  home,  "Yaddo,"  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  Hampton's  senior 
trustee,  having  served  the  Institute 
with  the  greatest  loyalty  and  fidelity 
since  1884.  The  colored  race  has 
no  more  devoted  friend. 

rpHE  afternoon  of  Founder's  Day 
•^  was  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
sudden  death,  by  drowning,  the  day 
before  of  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  father 
of  Katharine  White  Van  Sinderen, 
in  whose  memory  the  new  Club  House 
has  been  given  to  Hampton  workers. 
Mr.  White,  his  sister,  and  Mr.  Van 
Sinderen  had  expected  to  jour- 
ney to  Hampton  on  Sunday  evening 
for  the  exercises  of  dedication  on 
Monday.  It  was  with  a  great  shock, 
therefore,  that  the  news  was  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Peabody,  who  had  been 
selected  to  dedicate  the  Club  House, 
and  whose  life-long  friend  Mr.  White 
had  been. 

At  the  evening  service  Dr.  Gregg 
announced  Mr.  White's  death,  speak- 
ing of  him  as  "an  old,  tried,  trusted. 
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ever  loyal  and  devoted  friend"  of 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  and  of  many 
other  worthy  causes.  "Because  Mr. 
White,"  Dr.  Gregg  said,  'lias  re- 
cently given  most  generously  to 
Hampton  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  Club  House,  we  shall  come 
to  its  dedication  to-morrow  with 
special  reverence.  It  is  the  wish  of 
the  family  that  the  service  be  held  as 
planned."  Dr.  Gregg  then  called  on 
Dr.  Moton  to  say  what  Mr.  White  had 
meant  to  Tuskegee,  where  one  of  the 
girls'  dormitories  bears  his  name — 
"White  Hall."  Dr.  Moton  responded 
with  warm  appreciation  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  generosity  of  Mr.  White 
and  his  family. 

r\N  this  occasion  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell 
^^  of  Richmond,  who  has  been  a 
Hampton  trustee  for  ten  years,  and 
whom  Hampton  is  most  glad  to  wel- 
come back  to  Virginia,  also  made  a 
short  address,  speaking  of  the  vari- 
ous sources  of  strength  he  finds  in 
Hampton  Institute — ^"gfrowth,  self- 
sacrifice,  moral  freedom,  and  spir- 
itual purpose."  "In  every  institu- 
tion," he  added,  "there  are  four 
parties  represented — ^radicals,  pro- 
gressives, conservatives,  and  re- 
actionaries. It  is  going  to  be  worth 
your  while  to  avoid  both  of  these  ex- 
treme parties  and,  with  good  sense 
and  appreciation  of  progress,  to  take 
up  your  march  with  the  conserva- 
tives and  progressives." 


THE  CLUB  HOUSE  DEDICATION 

TN  the  unobtrusive,  but  most  attrac- 
tive  and  x>crfectly  equipped  little 
building  nestling  on  the  shore  of 
Hampton  Creek,  just  where  it  turns 
to  flow  past  the  Institute  in  its  jour- 
ney from  Hampton  town  to  the 
Roads,  gathered  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  the  workers  of  Hampton 
Institute  and  its  trustees  for  the 
dedication  of  this  place  of  rest  and 
sunshine  and  refreshment,  provided 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Van  Sinderen  of  Brooklyn  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  and  maintained 
by  a  fund  donated  by  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White. 

Most  solemn  and  impressive,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  were  the  ex- 
ercises of  dedication — reading  of 
scripture  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Henry 
Wilder  Foote  of  Cambridge,  a 
trustee;  hymns  by  the  audience; 
S  p  i r  i t u  al  s — "Swing  Low"  and 
"Steal  Away"— by  the  First  Quar- 
tet; Dr.  Peabody's  tributes  to  Mr. 
White  and  to  his  daughter — Kath- 
arine White  Van  Sinderen — in  mem- 
ory of  whose  life  of  service,  sunshine, 
and  radiance  the  little  house  is 
given;  explanation  of  the  principles 
guiding  its  building,  by  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  A.  B.  Trowbridge  of  New 
York,  also  a  trustee;  and  finally  Dr. 
Gregg's  acceptance  of  the  generous 
gifts.  After  a  warm  and  heartfelt 
tribute  to  Mr.  White,  Dr.  Peabody 
spoke  as  follows: — 


A  RADIANT  LIFE 

KATHARINE  WHITE  VAN  SINDEREN 

"^O  memorial  could  be  more  suggestive  of  the  character  of  Katharine 
Van  Sinderen  than  this  building,  set  on  these  grounds.  Hampton 
Institute  is  a  place  of  serious  and  continuous  work,  both  for  teachers  and 
students.  On  many  a  morning,  when  I  have  been  a  g^uest  at  the  Mansion 
House,  I  have  been  waked  at  six  o'clock,  often  in  the  dark  of  winter,  by 
the  hum  of  cheerful  voices,  as  the  army  of  students  marched  out  to  their 
work.  Each  day  is  crowded  with  duties.  Classes  and  committees,  studies 
and  inspections,  worship  and  work,  follow  each  other  in  swift  succession. 
In  the  dining-room  of  Virginia  Hall,  as  the  busy  teachers  hurry  from  their 
meals  to  their  classrooms,  I  have  often  remembered  that  verse  in  the  Gospel 
which  says  of  the  disciples,  "There  were  many  coming  and  going,  and  they 
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had  not  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat."  It  is  a  good  rule  that  life  should  be  so 
abundantly  full.  The  fundamental  happiness,  both  for  young  and  old,  is 
in  having  a  congenial  work  to  do,  and  giving  one's  whole  heart  to  do  it. 
General  Armstrong  stated  a  great  truth  when  he  said,  "There  is  little 
mischief  done  when  there  is  no  time  for  it.  Activity  is  a  purifier.  My 
boys  are  waked  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  kept  busy  until  eight 
p.  m.,  and  after  that  I  will  risk  all  the  harm  they  will  do  to  anybody." 

And  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  best  work  is  not  done,  either  by  a 
teacher  or  a  student,  without  some  break  in  routine  and  some  opportunity 
for  recreation,  companionship,  and  rest.  There  is  a  principle  of  Nature 
which  is  called  the  law  of  rhythm  and  motion.  All  motion,  though  it  may 
seem  to  be  steady  and  continuous,  is,  in  fact,  intermittent,  undulatory,  tidal. 
When  a  breeze  begins  to  rise  you  notice  first  that  the  flag,  which  has  been 
drooping  on  its  staff,  ripples  out  in  waves  of  motion,  then  that  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  flutter,  then  that  the  branches  bow;  finally,  ^s  the  wind  grows 
stronger,  the  great  trees  themselves  swing  and  bend.  There  is  the  same  law 
of  rhythm  in  life.  Day  and  night,  sleeping  and  waking,  work  and  rest,  com- 
panionship and  solitude, — ^these  are  not  interruptions  of  each  other,  or  acci- 
dents, but  essential  jwrts  of  healthy  life;  witnesses  of  the  rhythm  of  motion, 
which  keeps  life,  like  Nature,  refreshed,  clarified,  and  secure.  When,  as  the 
passage  I  have  cited  from  the  Gospel  says,  "There  were  many  coming  and 
going,"  and  the  strain  of  this  crowded  life  was  felt,  Jesus  said  to  his  friends, 
"Come  ye  apart  and  rest  awhile."  The  fulfillment,  even  of  his  own  majestic 
mission,  needed  times  of  withdrawal  as  well  as  times  of  effort.  From  the 
giving  of  power  to  the  receiving  of  it,  from  activity  to  receptivity,  from  the 
busy  day  to  the  hour  when,  as  it  is  written,  "evening  came  and  he  was  there 
alone,"  the  rhythm  of  motion  steadied  his  life,  and  made  it  a  pattern  for 
other  lives  to  follow. 

This  little  building  makes  precisely  this  contribution  of  rhythm  to 
the  busy  life  of  Hampton.  It  is  to  be  a  center  of  refreshment  and  reinforce- 
ment for  tired  minds,  of  tranquility  for  tired  nerves,  of  companionship  for 
discouraged  wills,  of  happy  release  from  burdensome  and  perplexing  cares. 
We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  marvelous  effects,  in  Nature,  of  what  is 
called  radio-activity.  A  substance,  such  as  radium,  transmits  its  healing 
force  while  losing  none  of  its  own  efficiency.  What  seems  bottled  up  at  great 
cost  gives  itself  out  by  penetrating  rays,  while  that  wonderful  process  of 
transmission  does  not  exhaust  in  the  least  the  power  which  the  substance 
holds.  All  sorts  of  maladies  may  be  relieved  by  it,  but  it  is  always  ready  to 
do  more.  Something  like  this  is  the  mission  of  this  little  building.  It  is  to 
be  a  laboratory  where  the  radio-activity  of  the  spirit  is  to  be  generated  to 
invigorate  the  work  of  Hampton.  Companionship,  play,  physical  exercise, 
and  social  gatherings,  will  reinforce  the  duties  of  each  day.  Books  and  boats 
and  teacups  are  to  be  the  symbols  of  that  refreshment  of  life  which  the 
Master  of  souls  encouraged  when  he  said,  "Come  ye  apart  and  rest  a  while, 
for  there  were  many  coming  and  going."  The  radio-activity  of  this  Rest 
House  wUl  revive  courage  and  hope  in  many  lives  for  many  years. 

This,  I  feel  sure,  is  what  the  beloved  girl  whose  life  is  here  commem- 
orated would  wish  to  have  happen  in  her  name.  When  the  news  of  her 
death  startled  and  shocked  her  friends,  and  they  tried  to  express  to  those 
nearest  her  their  impression  of  her  life,  one  word  repeated  itself  as  though 
it  gave  the  key  to  her  character.  It  was  the  word  radiant.  She  had  been 
one  of  those  rare  and  beneficent  natures  which  radiate  sweetness  and  light, 
happiness  and  hope.  I  watched  her  from  babyhood  to  womanhood,  and  this 
radiance  was  always  her  peculiar  charm.  Spontaneity,  expressive  affection, 
gracious  considerateness,  were  emanations  from  her  beautiful  soul.    Wher- 
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ever  she  went,  there  was  sunshine,  light  in  dark  places,  warmth  for  lives 
that  had  been  chilled,  the  radio-activity  of  generous  love.  I  think  of  her 
among  the  visitors  at  Hampton  on  their  returning  train  to  Now  York,  draw- 
ing the  young  people  together  and  singing  the  Spirituals  from  car  to  car. 
I  think  of  her  in  the  Mission  Chapel,  where  she  was  indefatigably  active, 
and  invariably  at  her  post,  cheering  the  discouraged  and  reassuring  the 
lonely.  I  think  of  her  most  of  all  at  Washington,  where  her  husband  had 
given  himself  to  public  service  during  the  war,  and  where  she  became  the 
center  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  and  consolation  for  a  great  company  of 
girls,  who  gathered  round  her,  not  merely  to  be  fed  and  entertained,  but 
to  have  a  counsellor  and  sister  confessor  in  their  difficult  problems  and 
manifold  needs. 

No  soldier  in  the  trenches  died  for  his  country  more  unquestionably 
than  this  lovely  girl,  bom  with  all  the  privileges  of  life  which  have  so  often 
tempted  young  women  to  aimlessness  and  selfishness,  but  maintaining  her 
passion  for  service  and  finally  making  the  great  sacrifice  for  others'  sakes. 
''He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save,"  was  said  of  Katharine  Van 
Sinderen's  Master  and  Guide,  and  the  same  saying  might  be  repeated  of 
her  own  sacrificial  death.  Tet  it  is  not  of  her  death  that  we  should  speak 
to-day,  but  rather  of  the  perpetuation  of  a  radiant  life.  Through  all  the 
happy  fellowship  and  recreation  which  this  Rest  House  will  provide,  there 
will  shine  the  sunlight  of  this  beautiful  soul,  to  whom  Hampton  and  its 
needs  were  always  precious,  and  her  voice,  cheering  and  merry,  will  seem 
to  repeat  the  great  words  of  her  Master,  "I  am  come  that  these  may  have  my 
life  and  may  have  it  abundantly." 


GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


rrXHE  fine  new  Attucks  Theater  in 
'''  Norfolk  was  filled  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, February  6,  to  celebrate 
Armstrong  Day.  The  theater  build- 
ing, which  was  completed  about  a 
year  ago,  is  a  large,  modem,  four- 
story  building,  the  upper  floors  of 
which  are  devoted  to  offices.  The 
presiding  officer  at  the  Armstrong 
celebration  was  George  W.  Brandon, 
1882,  and  the  speaker  of  the  day. 
Judge  Robert  H.  Terrell  of  Wash- 
ington, was  introduced  by  R.  G.  L. 
Paige,  1904,  a  lawyer  of  Norfolk. 
Judge  Terrell  gave  an  able  and  schol- 
arly address  on  the  part  played  by 
General  Armstrong  in  the  progress 
of  the  Negro  in  America.  Two 
Hampton  quartets  were  present  and 
furnished  excellent  music;  the  meet- 
ing was  a  most  inspiring  (me  from 
start  to  finish. 


rpHE  graduates  and  ex-students  in 
'''  the  vicinity  of  Hampton  held 
their  annual  Armstrong  Day  pro- 
gram in  the  Third  Baptist  Church 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  30. 
A  large  number  of  people  listened 
to  the  well-prepared  program, 
which  consisted  of  an  address  by 
Lawyer  G.  W.  Fields,  '78,  on  per* 
sonal  reminiscences  of  General  Arm- 
strong; letters  written  by  Armstrong 
to  his  mother  were  read;  and  there 
were  two  interesting  papers,  one  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Frissell 
by  L.  E.  Wilson,  '19,  and  the  other 
on  what  is  expected  of  Hampton 
men  and  women,  by  Aurelia  Dean, 
'20.  C.  H.  Williams,  '09,  spoke  of 
the  plAn  of  the  Hampton  graduates 
to  give  Hampton  an  athletic  fiirid, 
and  F.  D.  Wheelock,  '88,  the  pre- 
siding   officer,    told    something    of 
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the  meaning  of  Armstrong  Day. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute  orchestra. 

TWO  former  teachers  at  the  Pitt 
County  Training  School,  at  Grimes- 
land,  N.  C,  Miss  Ethel  G.  Horton, 
•17,  and  M.  Melissa  Sides.  '18.  have 
accepted  other  positions,  the  former 
at  the  Penn  School,  and  the  later 
in  a  graded  school  at  Williamston, 
N.  C.  Another  memher  of  the  Class 
of  '17,  Richard  H.  Bland,  is  studying 
at  Howard  University. 

DEATHS 

NEWS  has  just  been  received  of 
the  sudden  death  on  January  24 
of  Mattie  S.  Pronty,  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  General  Hospital,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  Miss  Pronty  has 
taught  every  year  since  she  left 
Hampton.  For  ten  years  she  was 
in  the  graded  school  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  first  as  a  grade  teacher,  and 
later  as  princix>al,  and  three  years 
ago  she  accepted  a  position  in  the 
high  school  at  Wheeling.  She  was 
considered  a  most  efficient  teacher, 
and  was  well-known  throughout  the 
state.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong 
Christian  character,  and  always  a 
power  for  good  where  she  lived. 

rpHE  sudden  death  of  Dr.  William 
•^  T.  Fuller,  Hampton  1891,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Shaw  Medical 
School,  was  a  painful  shock  to  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  He 
was  apparently  as  well  as  usual  and 
went  to  his  office  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, February  5,  at  the  accustomed 
time.  Later  in  the  forenoon  his  wife 
found  him  in  an  unconscious  condi- 
tion in  his  office.  He  never  fully 
recovered  consciousness  and  died 
Saturday  afternoon.  Dr.  Fuller  was 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
Suffolk.  For  a  long  time  he  had  prac- 
ticed medicine  there  and  had  gained 
a  good  reputation  as  a  physician.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  drug  store  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Phoenix 


Bank  of   Nansemond.     He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  community. 

A  Committee  of  Visitation,  com- 
posed of  Hampton  Alumni, 
which  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Gregg, 
held  their  first  meeting  at  the  school 
during  the  last  week  in  January. 
The  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  present  were  Charles  T.  Rus- 
sell, '99,  of  Union  University,  Rich- 
mond; Dr.  A.  0.  Reid,  '03,  of  Balti- 
more; Miss  Anna  M.  Poole,  '80,  of 
Norfolk;  Miss  Flossie  G.  Walden, 
'18,  of  Portsmouth;  Mr.  W.  T.  B. 
Williams,  '88,  of  Tuskegee  Institute; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pierce,  post-graduate  '02, 
of  WeUville,  Va.;  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Williams,  '09,  of  Hampton  Institute. 

INDIAN  NOTES 

1I70RD  has  been  received  of  the 
^  marriage  of  Eli  Bird,  at  present 
a  member  of  the  19th  Field  Artillery 
at  Camp  Jackson,  and  Miss  Amanda 
Swayney.  The  marriage  occurred 
during  the  Christmas  Holidays. 

A  N  interesting  calendar  in  memory 
"•  of  Mrs.  Angel  Decora  Dietz  has 
been  prepared  by  her  cousin,  Oliver 
LaMere,  of  Winnebago,  Nebraska. 
The  illustrations  (are  all  of  Indian 
and  animal  life,  and  on  each  page 
there  is  a  Winnebago  maxim.  The 
cover  pages  are  particularly  good. 
On  the  front  cover  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Mrs.  Diets,  and 
the  following  inscription,  "In  mem- 
ory of  my  cousin,  the  noted  Winne- 
bago artist.  Angel  Decora,  whose 
earnest  effort  to  perpetuate  Indian 
art  was  cut  short  by  her  untimely 
death.  Only  he  whose  soul  holds  the 
images  of  starlit  j  plains,  silent  des- 
erts, purple  canyons,  and  the  moun- 
tain tops  at  dawn;  only  he  whose 
blood  thrills  to  the  pulse  of  the 
drum-beat,  in  whose  memory  the 
wild,  free  life  of  the  open  still  calls, 
can  truly  sing  of  that  untamed  land 
which  was  the  Indians'  'Earth 
Mother'  and  of  that  proud  people 
whom  civilization  could  conquer,  but 
whose  spirit  it  could  not  kill." 


WEDDING  OF  A  HAMPTON  TRUSTEE 

(  From  the  Saratogian  ) 

A  WEDDING  of  interest  not  only  to  the  people  of  Saratoga  Springs  but 
*"*  to  those  of  a  wide  circle  extending  around  the  world — ^for  both  par- 
ties have  had  international  recognition  in  their  long  life  of  public  service— 
occurred  Feb.  5  at  "Yaddo,"  when,  by  a  very  quiet  but  beautiful  service, 
Mrs.  Katrina  Trask  and  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  were  married. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
I>erformed  the  ceremony.  It  took  place  in  Mrs.  Trask's  study,  a  large 
Gothic  room  on  the  second  floor,  with  pointed  roof;  and  those  familiar 
with  that  fascinating  place  with  its  many  casements  of  leaded  glass,  through 
which  are  seen  the  guarding  pine  trees,  will  realize  how  beautiful  a  back- 
ground it  was  for  the  event. 

Announcement  of  the  wedding  will  attract  interest  in  the  literary, 
philanthropic,  and  business  circles  everywhere,  because  of  the  prominence 
of  both  Mrs.  Trask  and  Mr.  Peabody. 

Mrs.  Trask  is  known  to  groups  of  literary  and  civic  organizations 
the  world  over.  Hand  in  hand  with  her  literary  genius,  she  possesses  a 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  that  have  been  manifested  in  practical  ways 
on  innumerable  occasions. 

Mrs.  Trask's  first  productions  were  short  stories,  essays,  poems,  and 
special  articles  for  magazines.  Among  her  most  important  books  are: 
"Mors  et  Victoria,"  "Night  and  Morning,"  "King  Alfred's  Jewels,"  "The 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  "In  the  Vanguard,"  "Without  the  WaUs," 
"The  Invisible  Balance  Sheet,"  and  many  poems  published  in  magazines. 

•    *    *    *    * 

Mr.  Peabody  has  been  actively  identified  with  many  national,  civic, 
patriotic,  and  educational  enterprises;  and  for  many  years  has  been  es- 
pecially allied  with  Saratoga  Springs  life. 

His  interest  in  educational  activities  is  varied.  He  was  the  first  treas- 
urer of  the  General  Education  Board  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  ten 
years.'  He  also  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board.  Among  the  educational  institutions  and  duties  to  which  he  has 
given  much  time  are  the  following:  president  of  the  board  of  trustes  of 
the  Penn  Normal,  Industrial,  and  Agricultural  School  at  Frogmore,  S.  C.; 
senior  trustee  of  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  and  former  trustee  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Ala. 

Mr.  Peabody  has  honorary  degrees  from  Harvard,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  and  Washington  and*  Lee.  He  is  also  at  present  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Colorado  College,  and  the  Skidmore  School  of 
Arts. 

As  an  American  banker,  he  has  gained  national  prominence.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  following  New  York  Clubs:  Harvard,  Century,  City  Club, 
and  National  Arts  Club. 

***** 

As  a  mark  of  honor  to  his  bride,  George  Foster  Peabody  will  give  his 
residence,  19  Circular  street,  for  the  welfare  of  the  women  of  Saratoga 
Springs.  The  gift,  which  will  include  the  former  stable  building  and 
grounds,  adjoining  the  southerly  end  of  Congress  Park,  will  be  designated 
"Katrina  Trask  Hall  for  Women's  Welfare  Work." 

This  motto  has  been  chosen  for  Katrina  Trask  Hall:  "If  we  love  not 
the  human  soul  we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love  God,  whom  we  have  not 
seen?"  The  reverence  which  Mrs.  Peabody  has  shown  in  all  her  literary 
work  makes  this  motto  particularly  fitting. 
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ARROGANCE,  intolerance,  and  telfitli- 
*^  new  get  iu  nowhere.  Cruelty  simplsr 
breeds  cmdty.  Hatred  begets  hatred.  But 
mutual  understa^ndingy  friendliness,  sympa- 
thy, readiness  to  put  yourself  in  the  other 
man's  place,  the  effort  to  bring  men  to- 
gether rather  than  to  separate  them,— these 
are  the  forces  that  form  the  only  possible 
foundation  of  a  Commmiwealth  of  Chris- 
tian good  will  and  peace. 

-JAMES  E.  GREGG 
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ondehominatioiial  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Negro  3routh. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  traii^  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 

Land,  about  1001  acres;  buildings,  140 


lic-norQial.  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal.  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,   1845 

Graduates.  2207;  ex-students,  over  8000 

Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$186,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$6,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 


Annual  scholarship 
Endowed  scholarship 


$100 
2600 


Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  devise  to  the  trustees  oj  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

payable 


The 
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EDITORIALS 

In  the  larger  and  more  public  relationships  of  lif  e. 
The  Penalty  of  ^  ^^j]  ^g  |.jj^  personal  ones,  the  prevalence  of 
Misun  erstan  g  mjgujjjerstanding  is  evident.  There  is  misap- 
prehension, lack  of  acquaintance,  lack  of  sympathy,  suspicion, 
and  so  finally  bad  feeling,  between  different  groups  and  classes 
of  society.  The  directing  minds  of  many  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions hold  aloof  from  the  directing  minds  of  the  labor  unions- 
despise  them,  distrust  them,  dislike  them,  frequently  refuse  to 
give  credit  for  honorable  purposes.  This  attitude  and  feeling 
are  cordially  reciprocated. 

In  like  manner,  a  certain  type  of  old-fashioned  Northerners 
fail,  and  do  not  even  try,  to  win  the  point  of  view  of  a  certain 
type  of  old-fashioned  Southerners;  and  vice  versa.  They  think 
apart,  feel  apart,  and  stay  apart  for  lack  of  mutual  comprehen- 
sion. 

Quite  as  striking  are  the  deep  gulfs  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice that  separate  the  Roman  Catholic  from  the  Protestant,  the 
Methodist  from  the  Unitarian,  the  ritualist  from  the  Quaker, 
the  Episcopalian  from  the  Baptist.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  a  modern  pagan  might  exclaim,  surveying  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Church  Universal:  ''  Behold,  how  these  Christians 
misunderstand  one  another! " 

Worst  of  all,  we  now  have  all  of  Europe,  most  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  much  of  America  involved  in  the  bitter  hatreds,  the 
insane  fears,  the  consuming  jealousies,  the  wicked  contempt, 
the  cruel  carelessness  of  one's  neighbor  and  one's  brother  in 
Christ,  which  war  brings,  and  which,  unhappily,  peace  does  not 
for  a  long  time  remove. 
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If  the  world  does  not  win  and  keep  peace  with  good  will, 
the  world  will  not  keep  peace  long.  Good  will  can  be  built  up 
securely  only  upon  acquaintance  and  understanding  and  mutual 
confidence  and  mutual  respect.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  spite  of  the  huge  difficulty  of  making  ourselves  compre- 
hended by  our  fellow-men,  there  are  two  Christian  virtues  which 
do  help  mightily,  and  which  usually  win  the  victory  in  the  end — 
sincerity  and  courage. 


Vocatioiial 
Home  Making 


The  keynote  of  the  discussions  of  the  section 
in  Vocational  Home  Making  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Vocational  Education,  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  February  26  and  27,  was  the  better  preparation  of  girls 
and  women  of  all  classes  for  the  duties  of  home  making. 

While  the  needs  of  various  classes  and  groups  of  people 
were  analyzed,  it  was  recognized  that  the  preparation  for  life  in 
the  family  group  must  be  similar  for  all.  The  important  part 
which  the  school  must  play  in  such  preparation  was  recognized 
as  never  before,  for  the  fact  was  brought  out  that,  for  the 
majority  of  girls,  housekeeping  standards  will  be  based  on  what 
the  school  has  taught  them.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  school 
offer  such  courses,  but  the  courses  should  be  made  so  attractive 
that  no  girl  will  feel  that  she  can  afford  to  miss  them,  even 
though  her  major  interest  may  for  a  time  lie  in  some  other 
direction.  The  reports  from  the  field  were  full  of  interest  and 
rich  in  the  promise  of  better  conditions  for  the  home  life  of  the 
future. 

The  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women 
emphasized  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  school  and 
the  home  to  cooperate  in  caring  for  the  girl,  and  also  placed  an 
increased  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  girls  to  take  their  part 
in  the  conduct  of  social  and  civic  affairs. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  considered  the 
present  status  of  home  economics  in  our  schools  and  the  means 
by  which  its  teaching  can  be  strengthened.  Greater  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  on  the  part  of  home-economics  teachers  and  a 
clearer  vision  of  what  they  are  to  accomplish  were  urged.  A 
consideration  of  the  health  of  children  was  presented  as  the 
logical  basis  upon  which  to  work,  and  stirring  reports  were 
presented  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  by  supeiviFors  of 
nutrition. 
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The  report  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  just  pub- 
^  \^'  ^^  lished  gives,  as  usual,  a  complete  summary  of 
"*      the  activities  in  Indian  affairs  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30  last.    A  careful  reading  shows  that,  in  this  field 
as  elsewhere,  the  year  was  a  somewhat  hectic  one,  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  unrest,  of  soaring  costs,  and  of  unsettled  condi- 
tions making  themselves  felt  in  all  departments.     Without 
attempting  to  review  here  in  detail  the  various  phases  of  the 
.  work  discussed  in  the  report,  such  as  education,  health,  farm- 
ing,   stock-raising,    employment,    irrigation,    and    allotments, 
sufiice  it  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  difficulties, 
the  summary  for  the  year  shows  more  or  less  progress  in  many 
directions. 

Two  outstanding  features  of  importance  are  worthy  of 
special  note  because  of  the  satisfaction  which  they  bring  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  One  is 
the  granting  of  citizenship  to  Indian  soldiers  and  sailors.  By 
a  recent  Act  of  Congress  all  Indians  who  served  in  the  army 
or  navy  during  the  World  War,  and  who  have  been  honorably 
discharged,  may  be  granted  citizenship  by  courts  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  without  affecting  their  property  rights,  in- 
dividual or  tribal.  The  other  is  the  decrease  in  liquor  traffic. 
Since  the  coming  of  the  State  and  National  prohibition  it  is 
very  much  more  difficult  for  Indians  to  obtain  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  result  is  that  crime  has  greatly  decreased  and 
the  Indians  are  doing  better  work  and  are  making  more 
progress  in  their  various  industrial  activities. 

In  order  to  get  a  true  perspective  of  Indian  progress,  how- 
ever, and  to  gain  a  true  idea  of  the  trend  and  movement  in 
these  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  not  one,  but  half-a- 
dozen  years.  The  Indian  Service  has  now  had  the  benefit  of 
six  or  seven  years  of  a  continuing  policy  under  the  direction 
of  the  present  Commissioner.  In  1917  a  distinctly  broader 
policy  in  liberating  the  Indians  from  tutelage  was  declared, 
under  which  every  Indian,  as  soon  as  found  competent  to  trans- 
act his  own  business,  would  be  given  full  control  of  his  prop- 
erty and  have  all  his  land  and  moneys  turned  over  to  him,  after 
which  he  would  no  longer  be  a  ward  of  the  Government. 
What  has  been  the  result? 

Since  the  declaration  of  this  policy,  in  1917,  17,176  pat- 
ents in  fee  to  their  lands  have  been  issued  to  the  Indians,  which 
is  nearly  double  the  number  issued  in  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Another  liberalizing  policy  inaugurated  some  years  ago 
was  that  of  placing  Indian  children  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
the  public  schools  with  white  children.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  30,000  Indian  children  enrolled  in  public  and 
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private  schools.  The  peak  of  attendance  in  Indian  schools  was 
reached  in  1915  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  yearly  decrease 
since  then  both  in  attendance  and  in  the  number  of  Govern- 
ment schools. 

Conmienting  upon  Indian  affairs  in  1913  the  Southern 
Workman  said :  "The  biggest  step  left  to  be  taken  *  *  *  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  tribal  funds  remaining  4n  the  Govern- 
ment's hands  into  individual  holdings  so  that  what  stands  now 
to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  would  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
individual  members." 

In  his  present  report  the  Commissioner  says :  "One  of  the 
most  significant  indications  of  the  progress  of  the  Indians  and 
of  their  consequent  release  from  Government  control  has  been 
the  segregation  of  tribal  funds  on  several  of  the  reservations. 
♦  ♦  *  The  Flathead  segregation  has  been  consummated  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  similar  action  at  Fort  Hall, 
Rosebud,  Sisseton,  Spokane,  and  Yankton.'' 

These  comparisons  show  gratifying  results,  and  although 
the  results  are  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  the  younger 
and  more  progressive  element  among  the  Indians,  they  do 
prove  conclusively  a  forward  outlook  and  movement.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  conservative  of  the  interests  of  the  older 
and  more  backward  Indians.  For  Commissioner  Sells  believes 
that  there  are  thousands  of  full-bloods  and  near  full-bloods 
who  are  not  qualified  to  withstand  the  competitive  tests  that 
would  follow  a  withdrawal  of  Federal  guidance,  and  that  to 
abandon  these  now  would  be  to  leave  them  a  prey  to  every 
kind  of  unscrupulous  trickery  that  masks  itself  in  the  conven- 
tions of  civilization. 


The  article   on  another  page   of  this   issue  of 

Hotpitai'**  *^®  Southern  Workman  on  the  John  A.  Andrew 

Memorial    Hospital  at   Tuskegee  Institute  is  a 

modest  account,  by  the  director,  of  an  institution  which  is  doing 

remarkably  fine  work. 

Starting  in  a  very  small  way,  in  1892,  with  one  physician, 
two  or  three  girl  assistants,  and  two  rooms  in  a  girls'  dormitory, 
the  medical  department  at  Tuskegee  developed  gradually  until, 
in  1901,  it  was  housed  in  the  two-story  frame  building  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Bennett  of 
i<Iew  Haven,  Ct.  The  next  year  the  department  boasted  a  resi- 
dent physician,  a  graduate  and  assistant  head  nurse,  and  about 
twenty  student  nurses  in  training. 

In  the  fall  of  1902,  Dr.  Kenney,  a  graduate  of  Hampton 
Institute  in  1897  and  of  the  Leonard  Medical  School  at  Shaw 
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University  in  1901,  became  resident  physician,  and  the  work 
continued  to  srrow  year  by  year,  necessitating  additions  to  the 
building  and  to  the  staff,  until,  in  1911,  the  present  large  and 
well-equipped  hospital,  described  in  this  issue,  was  given  to  the 
school.  Dr.  Kenney  !has  grown  with  his  work,  constantly  in- 
creasing its  usefulness,  both  within  and  without  the  school. 
His  professional  skill  and  his  success  at  Tuskegee  have  been 
recognized  in  many  ways.  For  several  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Negro  National  Medical  Association,  and  is  at  present 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Journal  of  this  Association.  Dr. 
Kenney  has  also  contributed  important  articles  to  various  other 
medical  journals. 

What  promises  to  be,  next  to  the  holding  of  the  annual  clinic 
at  the  hospital,  his  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science  among  Negro  physicians  is  the  estab- 
lishment this  month  of  a  post-graduate  course  in  medicine  and 
surgery  under  the  auspices  of  the  John  A.  Andrew  Clinical 
Society.  This  offers  a  much  needed  opportunity,  such  as  can 
hardly  be  obtained  elsewhere,  for  Negro  physicians  who  wish 
to  advance  in  their  profession.  The  course,  which  begins  on 
April  4,  is  to  continue  for  four  weeks. 


A  significant  step  in  coSperation  in  religious  edu- 
Conferance     ^^^ion  was  taken  in  February  last,  when  all  young 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  secretaries 
from  white  and  colored  schools  of  the  South  Atlantic  field  were 
called  together  for  a  week-end  conference  in  Richmond. 

Representatives  from  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  were  present.  Of  the  three  colored  institutions  where 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  strong  enough  to 
have  a  secretary  in  charge  of  the  work,  Hampton  was  the  only 
one  to  send  a  representative.  The  secretaries  from  the  white 
schools  and  colleges  were  a  very  broad-minded  class  of  young 
women,  who  showed  great  interest  in,  and  respect  for,  the  work 
done  at  Hampton. 

Much  of  the  program  was  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  the 
religious-education  situation,  both  as  it  is  met,  or  ignored,  by  the 
school  program  and  those  forms  of  work  for  which  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  especially  responsible. 

This  conference  was  only  one  expression  of  a  growing  in- 
terest in  colored  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  work  o]> 
the  part  of  white  Association  members  in  the  South.  Last  fall 
a  colored  secretary,  Miss  Juanita  Saddler,  was  appointed  by  the 
Field  Committee  for  work  in  the  colored  schools.  For  several 
years  Miss  Adele  Rufiin,  city  colored  secretary  for  this  section, 
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has  been  in  demand  as  a  speaker  at  all  of  the  large  white  ool 
leges  of  the  South. 


In  the  death  of  Rev.  J.  Emory  Fisher,  missionary 
FuiMr^       on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  in  New  York 

State,  the  Indian  race  has  lost  another  loyal 
friend  and  helper.  For  many  years  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  de- 
voted wife  have  labored  among  their  people,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  pastor  of  longest  standing  under  the 
Home  Missions  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Fisher  had  been  in 
failing  health,  and  his  death,  though  not  unexpected,  came  as 
no  less  a  shock  to  his  people  who  for  so  many  years  had  de- 
pended upon  his  council  and  advice,  and  by  whom  he  will  be 
so  greatly  missed. 


Instead  of  a  large  public  Hampton  meeting,  the 
Hampton      Ai^^ual  oveut  undor  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
Meeiiiic       chusetts  Hamptou  Association  and  the  Boston 
Hampton  Conmiittee  took  the  form  of  an  invita- 
tion affair  at  the  Chilton  Club  on  January  26.    Mrs.  Deland,  the 
authoress,  was  the  guest  of  honor,  and  the  enthusiastic  interest 
of  the  large  audience  in  her  address  clearly  proved  the  high 
regard  in  which  she  is  held  by  her  fellow-citizens  of  Boston. 

Professor  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard  presided,  adding  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  meeting  by  his  timely  remarks.  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  in  his  inimitably  gracious  way,  made  known  the  needs  and 
wants  of  Hampton,  although  the  rules  of  the  club  prevented  an 
actual  appeal  and  collection.  Mr.  C.  Kamba  Simango,  one  of 
Hampton's  African  graduates,  entertained  the  audience  with 
stories  of  life  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  a  chorus  of  local  colored  people. 
From  every  point  of  view  the  meeting  was  well  worth  while  and 
much  gratitude  is  due  both  to  those  who  contributed  to  the 
program  and  to  those  whose  efforts  made  it  possible. 


,       At  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on 
Field"*      January  31,    the  resignation  of  Mr.   Frank  A. 
Secretory      Whipple  as  Field  Secretary  was  regretfully  ac- 
cepted.   Mr.  Whipple  has  been  connected  with 
the  Campaign  Department  since  October  1913,  soon  after  his 
graduation  from  Yale.    He  was  given  full  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  May  1918,  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Turner  from  this 
position  when  he  become  Chaplain  Emeritus.    Mr.  Whipple  has 
carried  the  exacting  responsibilities  of  his  post  with  remarkable 
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success.  He  has  widened  the  circle  of  generous  friends  who 
support  the  work  of  the  Institute;  and  he  has  managed  the 
winter  and  summer  ''campaign''  meetings  with  tact,  energy 
and  efficiency.  The  grateful  good  wishes  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Hampton's  welfare  will  follow  him  in  his  future  work. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  Trustees  appointed  as  his  successor 
Mr.  Robert  Ogden  Purves,  who  has  been  Mr.  Whipple's  assistant 
since  July  1919.  Mr.  Purves,  in  temperament,  training,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience,  is  singularly  well  fitted  for  his  task.  Few 
men,  if  any,  would  seem  better  qualified  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  Hampton's  service  to  the  Nation.  His  diligent 
performance  of  the  duties  which  have  already  been  entrusted  to 
him  in  the  field  work  of  the  Institute  gives  every  promise  of 
abundant  success. 


^^  ,  The  fifty-third  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
AnniTeTM^     Hampton  Institute  will  be  celebrated  on  Thursday 

and  Friday,  April  14  and  15. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  mornings  the  usual  work  of  the 
school  will  be  going  on  in  classroom  and  shop.  Guests  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  various  departments,  and  on  Thurs- 
day morning  to  listen  to  papers  and  demonstrations  in  Clarke 
Hall  by  members  of  the  graduating  class.  In  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday  an  address  will  be  given  in  Ogden  Hall  by  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  formerly  director  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism 
of  Columbia  University.  Other  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Sara  W. 
Brown  (Hampton,  1887)  Washington,  D.  C,  and  possibly  Miss 
Nannie  Burroughs  of  Baltimore,  Md.  On  Friday  afternoon,  at 
the  Anniversary  exercises,  the  principal  address  will  be  made  by 
ex-Governor  Thomas  W.  Bickett  of  North  Carolina.  Several 
papers  and  demonstrations  by  Seniors  will'also  form  part  of  the 
program,  as  usual. 

Wednesday  evening  the  Agricultural  School  is  planning  to 
present  a  play  written  by  one  of  its  students,  entitled  ''Zack 
Simpson's  Promise."  Thursday  evening  will  be  given  up  to  the 
annual  Trade  School  exhibit,  and  Friday  evening  to  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Hampton  Association  at  the  new  Club  House, 
when  short  talks  by  graduates,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the 
Association,  will  be  enjoyed. 

The  usual  party  of  friends  from  the  North  is  expected,  and 
will  be  met  at  Hampton  by  a  similar  party  returning  from  the 
celebration  of  Founder's  Day  at  Tuskegee  Institute.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  graduates  and  parents  of 
students,  as  well  as  of  friends  from  near-by  cities  and  the  neigh- 
boring community. 
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A      ^^^  twenty-five  years  William  A.  Webster  served 

Webster        Hampton  Institute  as  an  instructor  in  bricklaying 

and  plastering.    His  first    important  work  was 

the  building  of  the  Armstrong-Slater  Memorial  Trade  School. 
After  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  Mr.  Webster  passed  away 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  12,  at  his  home  on  the  Institute 
grounds.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son  whose  home  is 
in  Baltimore,  and  two  sisters. 

At  the  Sunday-evening  service  Dr.  Gregg  said  in  his  prayer: 
"We  thank  and  praise  Thee,  our  God,  for  the  good  and  honor- 
able life  of  Thy  servant,  departed  from  our  sight,  who,  in  what 
he  did  here,  in  what  he  wrought  by  Thy  help,  hath  exemplified 
the  Christian  faith,  hath  made  plain  the  spirit  of  this  school, 
and  hath  borne  his  witness  to  the  truth  with  constancy  and  with 
devotion.  We  thank  and  praise  Thee  for  his  faith  in  Thee  and 
for  his  faith  in  his  pupils;  that  he  made  good  men  and  honest 
workmen  out  of  some  of  whom  others  had  little  hope-  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  affection  and  the  interest  which  he  put  into  his 
teaching,  and  that  there  are  so  many  who  will  be  thankful 
always  for  what  they  received  from  him.'* 

A  brief  funeral  service,  conducted  jointly  by  Dr.  Gregg  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Friend,  pastor  of  the  Hampton  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  March  14.  Dr.  Gregg 
in  his  prayer  referred  to  Mr.  Webster  as  a  workman  who  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed ;  as  a  teacher  who  trained  his  pupils  through 
affectionate  kindliness;  as  a  man  who  was  a  good  husband  and 
a  true  father;  as  a  church  worker  who  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified ;  and  as  a  Christian  who 
served  his  fellow-men  in  friendlines  and  faithfulness.  Mr. 
Friend  reread  passages  from  the  Bible  which  had  brought  com- 
fort to  Mr.  Webster  in  his  closing  hours.  He  offered  prayer  and 
announced  that  the  interment  would  take  place  in  Baltimore. 


.  A  unique  and  interesting  bronze  medal  has  just 

,  ^       .         been  presented  to  the  Hampton  Institute  Museum 
Gift  ^y  Professor  Ralph  L.  Powers  of  William  and 

Mary  College.  It  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  the  face:  "Halifax  Borough  Election  January  1835. 
To  Edward  Protheroe  Junr.  Esqr.  The  advocate  of  liberal 
principles,  the  opponent  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  the  friend  of 
the  oppressed  Negro,  this  medal  and  chain  are  presented  by 
ladies  of  Halifax."  The  reverse  side  bears  the  following 
words  within  a  beautifully  executed  wreath  of  leaves  and 
acorns :  'In  testimony  and  esteem  for  his  personal  conduct, 
reprobation  of  the  slanders  cast  upon  his  character,  and  sym- 
pathy for  a  defeat  which  must  eternize  the  dishonor  of  his 
opponents." 

The  medal,  which  is  in  almost  perfect  condition,  shows 
no  sign  that  the  chain  referred  to  was  ever  attached  to  it. 
Professor  Power  found  it  in  the  little  chateau  town  of  Loches, 
France,  while  he  was  there  with  the  American  Army  in  1918. 
It  is  hoped  that  further  details  concerning  Edward  Protheroe's 
courageous  advocacy  of  the  oppressed  Negro  may  be  secured 
from  England. 


THE  NEW  YORK  INDIANS 

BY  ARTHUR  C.  PARKER  • 

Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Indian  Commission 

WHILE  the  experts  in  international  law  are  working  out  a 
plan  for  a  league  or  an  association  of  nations,  a  little  con- 
federacy of  nations  right  here  in  North  America  which  settled 
these  questions  ages  ago  is  facing  the  problem  of  forcing  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
to  keep  faith  with  it. 

"We  are  free  and  independent  nations,  enjoying  treaty 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  America."  Such  is  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  councils  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Iroquois,  or  the 
so-called  New  York  Indians. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  New  York  Indians  were 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  Citizenship  Act  and 
that  every  general  allotment  act  and  every  citizenship  bill  that 
comes  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  exempts  by  specific 
mention  the  New  York  tribes.  This  has  always  been  the 
despair  of  Indians  who  have  sought  citizenship  and  is  dishearten- 
ing to  organizations  which  seek  to  merge  the  Indians  in  the  body 
politic.  The  fact  remains  that  neither  the  State  of  New  York 
nor  the  Federal  Government  has  ever  allotted  the  Indians  of 
New  York.  These  Indians  yet  retain  their  tribal  relations  un- 
impaired. They  are  not  visited  by  competency  commissions,  and 
the  agency  system,  as  known  in  the  West,  is  absent.  In  the  tribal 
state  these  Indians  boast  a  freedom  from  paternal  oversight  and 
inspection. 

Within  the  past  four  or  five  years  there  have  been  several 
cases  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  which  have  shown  with 
surprising  clearness  that  the  State  of  New  York  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  affairs  of  Indian  tribes,  and  that  certain 
State  laws  may  be  totally  ignored  by  the  Six  Nations.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  action  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Commission  versus  Jemison  and  Hare.  Two  Seneca 
Indians  hunted  or  fished  on  a  tract  of  land  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  They  were  arrested  for 
violating  the  State  Conservation  Act  in  pursuing  game  out 
of  season.  When  tried  before  a  competent  court  they  were 
discharged.  The  Indians  showed  that  they  had  hunted  and  fished 
on  land  ceded  to  the  State  by  the  Seneca  Nation,  with  the  ex- 
press stipulation  that  the  Senecas  might  reserve  the  right  of 
fish  and  game  pursuit.  But,  though  the  State  admitted  this,  it 
stated  that  the  Indians  had  no  right  to  fish  or  hunt  when  the  laws 
of  the  State  had  declared  a  closed  season.  But  the  Indians  con- 
tended that,  owing  to  the  special  privilege  reserved  in  the  land 
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cession,  they  migrht  hunt  and  fish  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Then 
a  surprising  thing  happened.  The  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  turned  evidence  against  himself  and  declared  that  the 
State  had  no  cause  of  action.  He  moreover  admitted  that  the 
Indians  were  entirely  within  their  rights  and  might  hunt  and 
fish  as  they  chose  on  their  own  lands  or  upon  ceded  land. 

The  effect  of  this  case  has  been  to  pronounce  the  New  York 
Indians,  while  within  their  own  territorial  domain,  exempt  from 
the  laws  of  the  State.  There  are  33  State  schools  on  the  New 
York  reservations,  but  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  is 
enjoined  not  to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  act.  Wherever 
State  interests  touch  reservations  the  State  finds  its  hands 
thrown  back;  it  cannot  enforce  the  regulations  which  govern 
the  institutions  it  has  itself  provided.  The  State  cannot  govern 
certain  parts  of  its  own  territory!  Ah,  but  are  the  "reserva- 
tions" really  parts  of  New  York  territory?  Are  these  bits  of 
Indian  area  really  reservations?    Let  us  go  back  a  bit. 

When  the  European  invader  first  came  into  the  region  we 
call  New  York  he  found  there  a  Confederacy  of  Five  Iroquois 
Nations  (afterward  called  "The  Six  Nations").  This  Con- 
federacy had  definite  laws  and  definite  civil  officers.  It  had  na- 
tional councils  and  a  confederate  council  or  senate.  European 
nations  made  treaties  with  this  Confederacy,  and  it  was  because 
the  Five  [Iroquois]  Nations  clung  to  their  treaties  with  England 
that  England  secured  a  sure  foothold  here.  France  at  one  time 
bade  fair  to  control  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  the  Iroquois,  or 
Five  Nations,  would  not  have  it  that  way.  They  made  war  upon 
the  French  settlements  and  broke  the  power  of  France  in  the 
New  World,  forever  destroying  the  hope  of  French  colonization 
there.  Because  of  the  help  rendered  by  the  Iroquois  at  this  criti- 
cal period  we  are  speaking  an  English  tongue  here  to-day.  All 
historians  lay  stress  on  this  fact. 

The  Revolutionary  War  puzzled  the  Iroquois.  They  loved 
the  colonists  and  yet  they  saw  them  in  rebellion  against  the 
British  Crown,  with  which  the  Iroquois  had  made  pledges  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  The  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras,  who 
had  heard  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  understood 
the  Patriot  cause,  but  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Onondagas  and  Mohawks,  did  not.  They  clung  to 
their  British  alliance  and  made  war  upon  the  Colonies.  The 
Colonies  made  war  upon  them,  and  after  the  Revolution  the 
United  States  sought  a  treaty  with  these  warlike  Indians  and 
made  peace. 

One  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  N. 
Y.,  and  an  amended  treaty  was  proclaimed  at  Fort  Harmer, 
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January  9,  1789.  To  understand  just  what  the  Six  Nations 
and  the  United  States  of  America  did  at  Fort  Harmer  we  must 
read  the  treaty  which  confirmed  to  the  Six  Nations  their 
national  domain  and  fixed  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
governments.    The  last  paragraph  of  Article  I  of  the  treaty 

reads : — 

"The  said  Six  Nations,  except  the  Mohawks  (and 
they,  if  they  agree  within  six  months)  *  *do  hereby 
renew  and  confirm  said  boundary  line  ♦  ♦  to  the  end 
that  it  may  remain  as  a  division  line  between  the 
land  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  forever." 

"Art.  II    The  United  States  of  America  con- 
firm to  the  Six  Nations  all  the  land  which  they  in- 
habit,  lying  east  and  north  of  the  before-mentioned 
boundary  line,  and  relinquish  and  quit  claim  of 
every  part  thereof  *  *. 
There  are  mentioned  here  several  terms  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration.   We  find  that  the  high  contracting  parties  to  this 
treaty  are  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations.    The  boundary 
lines  are  definitely  fixed  and  each  party  acknowledges  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  other.    It  thus  appears  that  the  United  States 
at  its  very  inception  had  no  other  thought  in  mind  than  a  real 
recognition  of  the  government  of  the  Six  Nations  and  a  desire 
to  fix  a  boundary.    This  latter  was  important,  for  the  white  set- 
tlers were  constantly  raiding  the  Indian  villages  and  killing 
Indians.    To  the  Six  Nations  this  was  a  serious  problem,  as 
serious  as  our  recent  troubles  with  the  Mexican  bandits.    But, 
like  us,  the  Six  Nations  were  patient,  though  they  complained 

bitterly  about  it. 

In  November  1794  another  and  more  basic  treaty  was  drawn 
up  at  Canandaigua.  "Peace  and  friendship  are  hereby  firmly 
established  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations,"  de- 
clares this  treaty.  It  goes  on :  "The  United  States  acknowledge 
the  lands  reserved  to  the  Six  Nations  to  be  their  property ;  and 
the  United  States  will  never  claim  the  same  nor  disturb  them  in 
the  free  use  and  enjo3rment  thereof ;  but  said  reservations  shall 
remain  theirs  until  they  choose  to  sell  the  same  to  people  of 
the  United  States  who  have  a  right  to  purchase." 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Six  Nations  has  sought  to 
denounce  this  treaty  or  to  change  it,  except  by  subsequent  land 
cessions,  all  of  which  were  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  agreed  to  by  the  President.  The  treaty  still  holds  as 
binding  as  when  made,  this  being  the  intent  of  the  document. 
The  United  States  of  America  has  grown  to  be  a  world  power, 
and  the  Six  Nations  Confederacy  has  shrunken  in  numbers  and 
national  importance.  It  is  a  "smaller  nation."  We  may  smile 
when  we  think  that  the  United  States  as  a  nation  has  nearly 
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110,000,000  population  and  that  the  Six  Nations  of  Iroquois  still 
resident  on  their  old  domain  number  only  5000  souls,  but  we  must 
admit  that  each  nation  survives  to  inherit  the  obligations  it  took 
when  the  treaties  were  made. 

There  are  those  who  declare  that  the  vast  difference  in  inter- 
national status  now  reduces  the  Six  Nations  to  mere  wards  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  of  the  State.  Some  there  are  who 
believe  that  the  Six  nations  are  a  conquered  people,  but  we 
are  not  told  when  they  became  wards  nor  how  a  high  con- 
tracting party  to  an  international  treaty  can  become  a  ward, 
nor  are  we  told  when  the  Iroquois  were  conquered  and  made 
the  admission.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  little 
bits  of  national  domain  of  from  three  to  forty  square  miles 
are  mere  reservations  bitten  out  of  the  United  States  terri- 
tory and  that  these  reservations  are  in  the  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

On  the  contrary  the  Six  Nations  contend  that  their  national 
domains  are  interstitial  countries  surrounded  by  the  United 
States,  and  in  all  respects  as  independent  as  when  the  treaties  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  Fort  Harmer,  and  Canandaigua  were  signed.  By 
this  contention  there  are  five  small  countries  surrounded  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  each  country  as  independent  as  Andorra  or 
San  Marino  in  Europe — indeed,  as  independent  as  Mexico  or 
Canada !  Some  of  these  "national  domains"  do  not  have  a  popu- 
lation as  large  as  an  adjacent  town  of  white  and  black  citizens, 
and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  town  constables  and  county  sheriffs 
sometimes  ride  through  the  reservations,  arrest  offenders,  and 
drag  them  off  to  town  lockups  or  to  county  jails,  but  this  has 
been  less  frequent  in  later  years  than  formerly. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Indians  and  their  treaties  made  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  New 
York  Indian  of  to-day  and  his  environment  and  see  if  the  present 
condition  and  economic  destiny  were  contemplated  by  either 
party  to  the  "international  treaties." 

The  reservations  are  mostly  farming  and  dairy  country. 
They  depend  for  nearly  all  their  life  necessities,  save  some  farm 
products,  upon  the  surrounding  white  communities.  These  In- 
dians dress  as  do  the  whites,  they  have  the  same  social  aspira- 
tions, they  belong  to  the  same  churches  and  read  the  same  news- 
papers. The  Six  Nations  Confederacy  displays  no  flag,  save  that 
of  the  United  States;  it  has  no  custom  house,  no  mint,  no  na- 
tional currency,  save  Uncle  Samuel's  dollars ;  it  has  no  jails,  no 
army,  no  navy,  and  no  semblance  of  nationality  except  tribal 
governments.  The  people  of  the  reservations,  with  few  excep- 
tions, desire  nothing  of  their  old  stone-age  life  but  they  do  reach 
out  for  everything  modern.  When  the  non-Christian  Indians  put 
up  a  tombstone  to  the  national  prophet,  Handsome  Lake,  was  it 
a  rustic  boulder,  a  native  carving  with  picture-writing?    No,  it 
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was  a  modern  granite  tombstone  with  a  fancy  top,  and  engraved 
upon  its  shiny  surface  in  regulation  "roman  caps"  the  legend  of 
the  Prophet  was  displayed.  Manifestly  the  New  York  "pro- 
tribal"  Indian  desires  nothing  that  is  not  "civilized,"  but  does 
not  want  to  adopt  the  white  man's  government.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  putting  the  case  too  strongly.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
said  the  "official"  Indian. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  Indians,  however,  and  many 
scores  of  the  old  who  clamor  for  citizenship  and  point  out  the 
folly  of  sticking  to  treaties  which  have  been  outlived.  Like  the 
great  philosopher  Lotze,  they  point  out  that  treaties  made  many 
generations  ago  should  not  inhibit  the  progress  of  the  present- 
day  man.  Conditions  that  no  treaty  contemplated  have  arrived 
and  must  be  met.  Among  the  noteworthy  leaders  of  the  citizen- 
ship movement  are  Nicodemus  Billy,  the  political  leader  of  the 
Tonawanda  Senecas,  and  Rev.  Louis  Bruce  of  the  St.  Regis  Mo- 
hawks. We  might  mention  also  stalwart  young  men  like  Liv- 
ingston Grouse  and  David  Russell  Hill  (a  Hampton  graduate), 
both  being  Onondagas. 

Some  reservation  conditions  are  said  to  be  shocking.  Under 
tribal  administration  there  is  but  scanty  protection  of  life  and 
property.  Conditions  are  at  a  low  ebb,  but  to  be  perfectly  fair 
we  must  admit  that  there  are  exceptions.  On  the  whole,  however, 
reservation  life  means  stagnation  of  effort,  intelligence,  and 
character.  Reservation  life  and  environment  blunt  the  sensibili- 
ties and  produce  a  race  that  lacks  quick  responsiveness. 

Most  of  the  better  educated  young  men  and  women  leave  the 
reservations  and  work  in  citizen  communities.  Some  of  them, 
like  Horton  and  Elsie  Elm  (both  Oneidas),  have  utterly  aban- 
doned the  reservation  and  have  purchased  farms  or  other  prop- 
erty among  the  whites.  Even  some  of  the  keener  minded 
advocates  of  the  glories  of  tribal  life  work  in  neighboring  cities. 
They  cannot  make  a  living  that  satisfies  them  on  the  reservations 
— ^unless  (yes,  there  is  frequently  an  "unless")  unless  they  have 
acquired  large  land  holdings.  Some  of  the  tribal  politicians  have 
acquired  several  hundred  acres  and  have  amassed  substantial  for- 
tunes. This  is  especially  true  at  St.  Regis  and  at  Allegany. 
Some  at  Tuscarora  might  be  included.  Such  landholders  see 
their  property  divided  and  their  fortunes  gone,  should  the  land  be 
allotted.  By  keeping  their  tribesmen  poorly  educated  and  de- 
pendent upon  them  they  increase  their  power,  all  the  while  claim- 
ing to  be  patriotically  defending  "their  race"  from  citizenship. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  one  admitted  by  the  pro- 
tribal  Indian  as  well  as  by  the  pro-citizen  Indian,  that  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  New  York  Indian  is  citizenship.  The 
progressive  Indians  say,  "if  ultimate,  why  not  now?"  To  which 
the  conservative  Indian   replies,   "Not  now,  but  by  and  by. 
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maybe."  It  has  been  "by  and  by,  maybe''  for  fifty  years  and 
always  the  same  excuses  are  adduced. 

Now,  there  seems  to  be  an  agreement  between  the  progrres- 
sive  Indians  and  most  citizens  that  all  New  York  Indians  ought 
soon  to  become  citizens,  but  treaties  bar  the  way.  If  these  In- 
dians become  citizens,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Carter  Bill,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  many  of  their  vested  rights  will  be  forfeited 
— rights  which  are  theirs  only  as  tribes  will  be  void,  and  claims 
that  only  the  tribe  can  prosecute  will  be  lost. 

Thus,  between  what  is  by  virtue  of  treaty,  and  what  ought  to 
be  by  virtue  of  moral  right,  there  is  a  vast  expanse  and  no  way 
has  yet  been  found  to  bridge  it  without  material  losses.  The 
whole  New  York  case  lies  in  keeping  this  in  mind.  Reformers, 
sociologists,  preachers,  and  teachers  unite  with  the  progressive 
Indians  in  appealing  for  better  things  and  a  clean  road  to  what 
ought  to  be.  But  interposing  are  treaties  which  say ;  "New  York 
Indians,  you  are  an  alien  nationality  and  your  relations  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  defined  by  an  international 
treaty.  When  you,  by  a  majority  vote,  make  request  for  a 
change,  we,  the  United  States,  may  consider  your  request." 
Meanwhile  the  New  York  Indians  are  forced  to  live  as  a  treaty 
says  they  must,  and  not  as  modern  conditions  demand  that  they 
should. 

Finally,  though  New  York  connot  enforce  its  laws  over  these 
Indians,  and  though  they  have  been  denominated  '*wards  of  the 
Government,"  the  State  magnanimously  appropriates  thousands 
of  dollars  for  their  comfort  and  progress.  To  mention  just  a 
few  of  the  principal  benefits  let  us  cite  the  Thomas  Indian  School 
for  New  York  Indian  orphans,  a  magnificent  institution ;  and  the 
appropriations  of  1920  which  provide  a  $10,000  high  school  for 
the  St.  Regis  Mohawks ;  $10,000  for  education  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  at  Cornell  University;  and  $15,000  for  public- 
health  nurses.  Beyond  this  the  State  maintains  33  day  schools, 
provides  many  fine  roads,  gives  the  benefit  of  health  inspection^ 
cares  for  the  poor,  and  assists  through  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment.  New  York  is  not  forgetful  of  the  needs  of  its  Indians. 

The  legal  complex  is  such  a  tangled  one  that  the  State  Legis- 
lature has  provided  a  special  Commission  to  unravel  it.  This  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  the  status  of  the  New  York 
Indians,  but  it  has  other  duties  also.  In  the  words  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  Hon.  Edward  A.  Everett,  "The  State  of 
New  York  can  well  afford  to  deal  justly  with  its  Indian  popula- 
tion, and  my  Commission,  so  long  as  I  am  chairman,  will  see 
that  no  stone  is  left  unturned,  no  law  left  uninterpreted,  and  no 
fundamental  principle  left  unexamined  whereby  full  reparation 
will  be  made  these  Indians.  We  shall  face  the  facts  and  give  the 
Indians  full  justice,  no  matter  what  the  cost." 


SERVICE  OF  A  NEGRO  HOSPITAL 

The  John  A.  Andrew  Memorial  Hospital,  Tuskegee  Institute 
BY  JOHN  A.  KENNEY,*  M.D.,  DIRECTOR 

IN  the  year  1911,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mason  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  donated  to  Tuskegee  Institute  a  modem  hos- 
pital, which  was  given  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mason's  grandfather. 
Honorable  John  A.  Andrew,  war  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
This  building,  which  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  February  1913, 
was  built  largely  by  student  labor  at  a  cost  of  $55,000 ;  with  its 
equipment  the  plant  has  been  estimated,  by  those  acquainted  with 
hospital  construction,  to  be  worth  about  $100,000. 

During  the  past  year,  this  hospital,  which  is  such  a  strong 
asset  to  Tuskegee  Institute  and  to  the  colored  people  of  the  en- 
tire lower  South,  has  been  rated  as  a  Grade  A  hospital  by  the 
Council  of  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. This  means  that  any  interne  bearing  a  certificate  from  this 
hospital  will  be  accredited  as  having  met  the  interneship  require- 
ments necessary  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  any  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  objects  of  the  Tuskegee  Hospital  and  Nurses'  Training 
School  are 

(1)  To  provide  intelligent  and  efficient  care  of  the  sick 
who  come  for  treatment 

(2)  To  train  nurses  to  go  out  into  the  homes  of  both  colored 
and  white  people  to  render  the  intelligent  service  which  is  in 
such  great  demand 
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(3)  To  provide  a  health  centre  from  which  may  emanate 
health  activities  for  the  physical  betterment  of  the  people  of 
this  section 

(4)  To  place  hospital  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  Negro 
physicians  in  this  section  so  that,  with  their  own  professional  ad- 
vancement, they  may  serve  their  people  more  effectively. 

OVERCOMING  PREJUDICE 

It  has  been  no  simple  task  in  this  section  to  induce  people 
to  come  to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  because,  isolated  as  they 
are,  they  have  inherited  the  very  common  and  very  erroneous 
idea  that  a  hospital  is  the  last  resort  in  case  of  sickness.  It  has 
required  patience,  perseverance,  and  education  gradually  to 
change  this  idea.  In  the  early  days,  in  our  smaller  building,  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  make  the  Tuskegee  students  feel  at  home 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  admission  of  an  outside  patient  from  the 
surrounding  communities  was  a  rarity. 

These  conditions  have  now  been  largely  overcome  by  edu- 
cation, patience,  kindness,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  by  the  demon- 
stration of  practical  results.  Every  cured  patient  who  leaves  the 
hospital  satisfied  is  a  walking  advertisement.  It  is  by  effective 
work  with  these  patients  that  we  reach  that  other  larger  class 
and  induce  them  to  come  in  for  treatment.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing 
now  for  parents  in  our  immediate  communities  to  entrust  their 
ailing  children  promptly  to  our  care ;  and  occasionally  some  par- 
ent further  away  in  the  country  will  do  likewise.  This  means 
that  we  have  made  a  long  stride  from  the  beginning ;  it  has  taken 
much  time  to  do  it. 

CLINICS 

Health  lectures  have  been  given  at  the  hospital  and  our  doc- 
tors and  nurses  have  gone  out  among  the  people ;  but  no  influence 
has  had  such  widespread  results  in  educating  the  people  to  the 
benefits  of  the  hospital  as  have  come  from  our  annual  clinics, 
which  have  been  conducted  for  nine  consecutive  years.  At  one 
clinic  alone,  there  were  treated  525  people.  At  the  one  in  the 
spring  of  1920  there  were  treated  about  100  medical  cases  and 
48  surgical  cases.  Attending  the  clinic  were  100  doctors  from  11 
different  States.  After  each  clinic  is  held  it  is  our  custom  to  fol- 
low up  the  different  patients  by  writing  to  ascertain  their  con- 
dition from  time  to  time.  By  this  method  we  have  learned  that 
all  of  those  operated  upon  during  the  1920  clinic,  with  but  one 
exception,  have  been  greatly  benefited. 
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RECORDS  OF  GRADUATK  NURSES 

About  one  hundred  and  forty  graduate  nurses  have  received 
their  training  at  Tuskegee,  and  are  practicing  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  South  and  in  California,  Colorado,  Washington, 
Illinois,  Indiana.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  greater 
number,  of  course,  are  in  private  practice  in  Southern  States, 
but  many  are  holding  responsible  positions  as  heads  of  smaller 
institutions;  and  some  have  been  very  successful  in  the  large 
and  growing  field  of  public  health  nursing. 

Those  who  are  in  private  practice  are  reflecting  much  credit 
upon  the  Nurses'  Training  School  and  upon  their  profession. 
Their  services,  according  to  reports  received  by  us,  are  character- 
ized by  efficiency,  conscientiousness,  and  patience.  On  account 
of  these  qualities  they  are  in  many  instances  gaining  the  good 
will  and  plaudits  of  patients  and  physicians.  One  of  the  latest 
reports  received  is  as  follows: — 

"This  is  to  certify  to  the  unparalleled  helpful- 
ness and  loyalty  to  me  of  Miss  Amelia  V.  Johnson,  a 
graduate  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  Nurses'  Train- 
ing School,  in  my  work  here  both  medical  and  sur- 
gical. She  has  been  associated  with  me  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  year  and  I  have  found  her 
not  only  an  efficient,  painstaking,  conscientious 
nurse,  but  an  excellent  and  exceptional  young 
woman  generally.  Especially  in  the  care  of  patients 
following  major  operations  has  she  unostenta- 
tiously displayed  a  concern  and  interest  and  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  her  duties  which 
bespeak  for  her  a  bright  and  helpful  future." 

Not  only  are  these  young  women  engaged  in  private  prac- 
tice making  enviable  records,  but  those  who  hold  positions  as 
head  nurses  are  proving  their  capabilities  as  heads  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  same  is  true  of  those  who  are  doing  public  health 
nursing.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  give  the  following  report, 
the  sentiment  of  which  is  characteristic  of  many  others : — 

"I  am  writing  to  advise  that  Miss  Eleanor  K. 
Moore,  a  graduate  of  the  Nurses'  Training  School 
of  Tuskegee  Institute,  has  from  every  angle  come 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  our  expectations.  From 
the  time  of  her  entrance  as  head  nurse  in  the 
Little  Rock  Infirmary,  founded  and  operated  by 
me,  her  work  was  satisfactory.  In  Mobile,  where 
two  years  later  she  accepted  a  call,  her  ability 
and  devotion  to  her  chosen  profession  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bienville  Infirmary,  were  again 
displayed.  Leaving  there  in  December  1917,  she 
returned  to  Little  Rock  and  accepted  the  position 
of  United  States  public  health  nurse  and  inspector. 
This  position  was  tendered  to  her  by  the  United 
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States  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Pierce.  This 
position  she  continues  to  hold  with  much  credit 
to  herself,  the  race,  and  the  school  from  which  she 
was  graduated.  We  are  proud  of  her  work.  She 
has  made  friends  here  among  both  races.  I  under- 
stand that  when  her  work  with  the  Government 
ends  she  will  very  likely  be  retained  by  the  city  to 
look  after  public  health." 


semoR  NURSES  AT  TUSKEGEE  IN  1921 

IN  THE  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC 

What  the  nurses  of  this  hospital  have  meant  in  this  section 
can  be  fairly  judged  from  the  statement  that  during  the 
great  influenza  epidemic  about  two  years  ago,  we  had  37  nurses 
who  did  1061  days  of  service  in  104  families  in  26  cities,  towns, 
and  communities.  Few  realize  the  conditions  confronted  by 
these  young  women  during  those  perilous  times  or  the  exper- 
iences which  were  theirs.  Miss  Bessie  B.  Hawes,  a  graduate  of 
the  Class  of  1918,  wrote  as  follows  to  me: — 

"I  shall  tell  you  of  an  experience  of  which  I  am 
very  proud.  Eight  miles  from  Talladega,  Alabama, 
in  the  backwoods,  a  colored  family  of  ten  was  in  bed 
dying  for  the  want  of  attention.  No  one  would 
come  near,  I  was  asked  by  the  health  officer  if  I 
would  go.  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity.  As  I 
entered  the  little  country  cabin  I  found  the  mother 
dead  in  bed,  the  father  and  the  remainder  of  the 
family  running  temperatures  of  102  to  104°. 
Some  had  influenza  and  others  had  pneumonia.  No 
relatives  or  friends  would  come  near. 

"I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  had  much  work  to  do. 
I  rolled  up  my  sleeves,  killed  chickens,  and  began  to 
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cook.  I  forgot  I  was  not  a  cook ;  I  only  thought  of 
saving  lives.  I  milked  the  cow,  gave  medicine,  and 
did  everything  I  could  to  help  conditions.  I 
worked  day  and  night  trying  to  save  them  for  seven 
days.  I  had  no  place  to  sleep.  I  didn't  realize  how 
tired  I  was  till  I  got  home.  I  sat  up  at  night  alone, 
and  one  night  with  a  corpse  in  the  house.  The  doc- 
tor lived  about  twenty  miles  away  and  came  every 
other  day.  He  thought  I  was  very  brave  but  I 
didn't  realize,  till  it  was  all  over,  just  how  brave  I 
had  been.  I  did,  however,  feel  very  happy  when 
they  were  out  of  danger.  I  only  wish  I  could  have 
reached  them  earlier  and  been  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  poor  mother." 

To  my  mind  this  was  a  very  trying  experience  in  which  a 
beautiful  and  God-like  spirit  was  manifested.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  not  exceptional  during  that  period. 

Some  idea  of  the  success  of  our  hospital  service  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  449  cases  of  influenza 
were  treated  in  our  wards  and  private  rooms  without  a  death, 
and  33  cases  of  pneumonia  with  one  death.  This  record,  how- 
ever, is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  record  of  the  hospital. 
Statistics  for  five  years,  from  1912  to  1918,  show  that  6288  cases 
were  treated  in  our  wards  and  private  rooms  with  a  mortality 
of  4  per  cent,  and  379  major  surgical  operations  performed  with 
a  mortality  of  2  per  cent. 

A  neighbor's  tribute 
The  estimation  in  which  the  work  of  the  John  A.  Andrew 
Memorial  Hospital  is  held  in  this  section  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  following  article  written  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hare,  a  citizen 
of  Tuskegee,  and  editor  of  the  Ttiskegee  News: — 

"One  not  acquainted  with  the  work  being  done 
for  the  Negro  race  in  Alabama  and  the  whole  coun- 
try by  the  John  A.  Andrew  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Tuskegee  Institute  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
far-reaching  good  that  it  does.  That  hospital  not 
only  provides  the  best  accommodations  for  the  sick 
of  that  race,  but  every  year  Negro  doctors,  dentists, 
and  pharmacists  gather  for  clinics  where  hundreds 
of  cases  of  all  kinds  are  treated  free,  and  where  the 
best  lectures  on  needful  subjects  are  heard.  Be- 
sides, the  hospital  trains  dozens  of  nurses  who  are 
used  in  both  white  and  black  families.  The  editor 
of  the  News  is  glad  to  be  able  to  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  Institute  was  wonderfully  fortunate  in 
securing  so  capable,  wise,  and  faithful  a  surgeon  to 
have  oversight  and  control  of  the  hospital  as  Dr. 
John  A.  Kenney.  For  several  years  he  has  made  a 
remarkable  record  in  the  number  of  operations  and 
the  small  number  of  patients  who  failed  to  re- 
cover." 
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EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  of  1918  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  all  midwives  in  the  State  to  pass  an  ele- 
mentary examination  and  register  under  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  Many  of  these  women  were  unable  to  qualify  to  meet 
this  situation  and  it  was  decided  to  institute  a  four-weeks*  course 
of  intensive  training  in  midwifery  at  the  John  A.  Andrew  Mem- 
orial Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  these  people  to  meet 
the  requirements.  Nearly  fifty  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  came  to  the  institute.  It  was  interesting  to  see  these 
women,  some  in  their  seventies,  many  of  whom  had  never  at- 
tended school  a  day  in  their  lives,  coming  back  and  forth  daily 
for  their  instruction.  They  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  work 
given  them.  Forty-three  remained  throughout  the  course  and 
received  certificates  recommending  them  for  registration.  We 
have  since  learned  that  nearly  all  of  them  have  registered  and 
received  their  certificates  to  practice.  In  this  course  special 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  matter  of  cleanliness  of  themselves  and 
of  their  patients.  Whole  periods  were  devoted  to  showing  them 
how  to  wash  their  hands  and  care  for  the  utensils  in  connection 
with  their  practice.  Not  only  were  they  given  lectures,  but 
they  were  assigned  in  groups  to  different  advanced  nurses  to  go 
about  the  hospital  from  day  to  day  learning  how  to  do  things 
properly — how  to  prepare  food,  to  make  beds,  to  give  baths,  and 
to  give  simple  treatments,  such  as  they  would  be  expected  to  give 
in  their  work.  In  this  way  the  hospital  is  able  to  reach  in  an 
unusual  manner  a  number  of  persons  who  could  not  have  been 
reached  by  any  other  means. 

POST-GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  PHYSICIANS 

Another  feature  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  hos- 
pital work  is  worthy  of  mention.  Large  numbers  of  Negro  phy- 
sicians have  received  professional  education  in  some  of  the  best 
medical  schools  in  the  North ;  but  in  many  instances  they  find  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  get  clinical  training  in  the  hospitals  con- 
nected with  these  schools.  There  are  very  few  among  the  numer- 
ous post-graduate  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery  that  will 
admit  men  of  this  group.  This  condition  puts  the  Negro  practi- 
tioner at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  enlarging  and  broaden- 
ing his  professional  skill  and  vision  through  contact  with  the 
latest  and  best  methods  of  modern  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  large  amount  of  material  which  has  come  to  us  during 
our  clinics,  and  the  fact  that  one  hundred  progressive,  earnest, 
and  successful  Negro  physicians  from  eleven  different  States 
made  it  convenient  to  leave  their  individual  fields  of  practice  to 
come  and  attend  the  clinic  of  last  April,  have  brought  many  of 
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them  to  believe  that  John  A.  Andrew  Memorial  Hospital  can  be  of 
greater  service  to  doctors  by  conducting  a  post-graduate  course 
of  medicine  and  surgery  for  a  few  weeks  in  connection  with  the 
clinics.  It  has  been  decided  to  conduct  this  course  the  present 
month.  The  details  are  not  complete,  but  it  is  possible  now  to 
make  the  definite  announcement  that  the  course  will  begin  the 
latter  part  of  March,  one  week  before  the  clinic,  and  continue 
for  four  weeks. 

SOCIAL-HYGIENE   WORK 

Another  feature  of  the  hospital  extension  activities  is  the 
social-hygiene  work  operating  under  the  United  States  Interde- 
partmental Social-Hygiene  Board.  For  this  work  the  hospital 
force  has  been  enlarged  to  the  point  where  we  now  have  a  direc- 
tor, a  special  assistant,  a  house  physician,  two  internes,  who  are 
graduates  of  medical  schools,  a  woman  physician,  a  specialist 
on  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  on  part  time,  a  dentist  on  part 
time,  a  graduate  head  nurse,  an  assistant  head  nurse,  a  night 
supervising  nurse,  a  special  nurse  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene, 
three  clerks, stenographers, and  record  keepers,a  graduate  phar- 
macist, a  matron,  and  fifty  student  nurses.  With  this  force  the 
hospital  is  now  in  a  position  to  make  noteworthy  improvement 
in  the  health  and  general  physical  development  of  the  two 
thousand  students  of  the  Institute.  This  work,  which  has  already 
begun,  includes  at  least  two  complete  physical  examinations  of 
students  during  the  year  with  a  follow-up  system  and  records  of 
the  same.  Physical  instruction  by  two  trained  gymnastic  teach- 
ers is  given  to  the  girls,  and  a  force  of  instructors  (including  the 
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physical  director  of  men)  under  the  military  department  gives 
physical  culture  to  the  boys.  It  also  includes  lectures  on  hygiene 
and  venereal-disease  control,  in  separate  groups  for  the  entire 
student  body.  In  addition  to  the  above,  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  all  students  to  have  access,  for  personal  interviews, 
to  one  of  the  medical  instructors. 

All  these  activities  are  the  final  development  of  twenty-nine 
years  of  health  service  at  Tuskegee  Institute.  Beginning  with  a 
few  modest  and  simple  measures  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  minor  ills  of  a  small  body  of  students,  it  now  cares  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  school  community,  numbering  nearly  three  thousand 
people  and  composed  of  students,  and  teachers  with  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  serves  besides  a  rapidly  growing  constituency  from  the 
surrounding  country  as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  patients  brought 
each  year  by  physicians  from  every  State  in  the  South. 
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A  SUPERVISOR  HONORED 

BY  N.  C.  NEWBOLD 

Sute  Afcant  of  Ncsro  Schoola  in  North  Canilina 

THE  Jeanes  supervisor  in  Greene  County,  North  Carolina, 
for  about  three  years  was  Miss  Mary  M.  Battle.  She  was 
an  untiring  worker ;  in  fact  she  was  so  enthusiastic  that  she  un- 
dertook to  do  too  much  and  her  health  failed.  She  died  in  harness 
about  three  years  ago. 

Soon  after  her  death,  at  a  meeting  of  the  colored  teachers 
of  the  county,  Superintendent  J.  E,  Debnam,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  county  schools,  suggested  it  would  be  a  nice  thing 
for  the  Negro  people  to  erect  a  modest  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Miss  Battle,  and,  to  get  the  matter  started  immediately,  he 
contributed  the  first  $5  personally.  The  suggestion  was  followed 
gladly  and  about  $200  was  raised  to  erect  the  monument  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  colored  school  at  Snow 
Hill,  the  county  seat. 


BUILDERS  OF  A  COMMUNITY 

I 

**  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them*' 

BY  J.  L.  B,  BUCK 

Director  of  Extension  Work,  Hampton  Institute 

NO  DOUBT  to  hosts  of  those  we  proudly  call  Hampton  men 
and  women  has  come  the  satisfaction  of  looking  back  on  a 
busy  life  filled  with  records  of  accomplishment  and  service  which 
have  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  a  whole  community,  and  for- 
ward to  more  years  of  the  same  Christian  service,  with  ever 
multiplying  chances  of  lending  a  helping  hand. 

Many  of  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  service  of  Hampton  men 
and  women  will  unfortunately  never  be  told,  but  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  with  high 
hopes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  who  are  helping  in  their 
preparation  for  life,  it  is  well  that,  from  time  to  time,  some  of 
them  be  recounted. 

In  the  little  city  of  Suffolk,  Virginia,  the  great  peanut  cen- 
ter of  the  South,  will  be  found  an  unusually  thrifty,  home-loving, 
and  refined  colony  of  colored  people.  Neatly  dressed,  well-nour- 
ished children  reflect  the  influence  of  clean,  Christian  homes, 
good  schools,  and  good  teachers.  A  pleasant,  friendly,  unembit- 
tered  relationship  with  the  whites  shows  the  wise  leadership 
which  has  shaped  the  community  thought,  and  denotes  the  ab- 
sence, among  both  white  and  colored  people,  of  that  trifling, 
shiftless  group  of  unschooled  "ne'er  do  weels"  so  often  respon- 
sible for  race  trouble  and  race  hatred. 

Two  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  this  colony  are  Mr.  A, 

J.  Brown,  principal  of  the  colored  high  school,  and  Dr.  W.  T. 

Fuller,!  practicing  physician,  and  president  of  the  new  Negro 
bank. 

Mr.  Brown  was  graduated  from  Hampton  in  1882  and  im- 
mediately accepted  a  teaching  position  in  Nansemond  County. 
Starting  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  capital  but  a  level  head,  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  a  Hampton  education,  he  has  become  prin- 
cipal of  a  fine,  eight-room,  brick  school,  director  of  two  Negro 
banks,  the  owner  of  over  $50,000  worth  of  property,  and,  above 
all,  a  much  loved  kind  of  paternal  adviser  to  the  whole  colored 
colony.    For  over  forty  years  Mr.  Brown  has  been  teaching,  and 


1    Dr.  Fuller  died  suddenly  in  February  last,  after  this  article  was  written. 


MR.  BROWN  AT  HIS  DESK 


THE  SUFFOLK  COLORED  SCHOOLHOUSE 

in  all  that  time  he  does  not  recall  a  day  lost  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. By  establishing  and  maintaining  a  sympathetic  relation- 
ship with  the  school  board  he  has  secured  new  school  buildings 
from  time  to  time  until,  in  1912,  he  agreed  to  furnish  the  sand 
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and  gravel  for  a  large  brick  schoolhouse,  provided  the  board 
would  build  for  the  colored  children  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  fine 
brick  building  just  completed  for  the  white  children.  Won  over 
by  his  earnestness  and  the  sincerity  of  his  desire,  the  board 
agreed  to  do  this,  and  the  schoolhouse  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture  was  built. 

Mr.  Brown  has  always  encouraged  and  helped  his  people  to 
buy  or  build  their  own  houses,  and  this  thrifty  spirit  has  borne 
fruit  in  the  many  neat,  well-kept  homes  now  to  be  seen  in  Suf- 
folk, and  in  the  comfortable  feeling  of  permanence  which  seems 


MR.  brown's  home 

to  exist  in  the  colony.  He  set  the  example  by  buying  farms  him- 
self, and  finally  by  building  the  substantial  house  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  neighbors,  the  success 
of  his  own  business  ventures,  and  his  position  as  principal  of 
the  high  school  have  brought  to  him  a  variety  of  responsibilities 
verging  on  those  of  a  lawyer  and  minister,  as  well  as  those  be- 
longing to  a  teacher,  among  them  being  the  directorship  of  the 
two  Negro  banks  mentioned  before. 


HOME  OP  DR.  FULLER 

Dr.  Fuller  studied  medicine  at  Shaw  University  after  being 
graduated  from  Hampton  in  1891.  He  married  a  Hampton  grad- 
uate of  the  same  class  who  was  also  a  graduate  of  the 
first  class  of  nurses  in  the  Dixie  Training  School.  He  prac- 
ticed medicine  for  a  short  time  in  North  Carolina  but  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  Suffolk,  Virginia.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
he  married  Miss  Lavinia  Carter  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  who  has 
been,  like  his  first  wife,  an  invaluable  help  in  his  work. 

Besides  having  a  large,  successful  practice  as  a  physician, 
Dr.  Fuller  owns  a  flourishing  drug  store  and  recently  became 
president  of  the  first  Negro  bank  in  Suffolk.    A  few  quotations 


DR.  FULLER  IN  THE  BANK 
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from  some  of  his  letters  in  answer  to  the  annual  letter  sent  out 
to  graduates  from  the  Hampton  Record  Office  will  perhaps  give 
a  glimpse  of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  him : — 

"Dr.  Frissell  asked.  'Do  you  read  your  Bible?'  For  more 
than  twenty  years  I  have  read  His  Word  for  daily  guidance  and 
counsel. 

'Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done.' 
Each  day  for  more  than  two-score  years  I  have  striven  to  add 
some  useful  knowledge  to  my  meagre  and  limited  store.  I  have 
long  since  realized  that  though  I  should  pass  the  century  mark 
in  age  and  apply  myself  most  assidiously  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  I  would  still  be  but  a  schoolboy  in  the  great  world  of 
learning." 

"No  true  physician,  if  he  would  imitate  the  great  Master, 
would  let  his  work  stop  in  the  sick-room.  Few  in  the  profession 
attain  riches  in  this  life  or  even  a  competency  on  which  to  retire 
when  the  ravages  of  age  render  them  no  longer  fit  for  service, 
due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  their  life  work  has  been  given 
largely  to  the  community  in  which  they  live.  *  *  *  Better  and 
more  sanitary  schools  and  homes  are  some  of  the  things  that  are 
claiming  the  Negro  physician's  attention — lower  infant  mor- 
tality, less  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  diseases  among  our 
people." 

"As  the  years  go  by  I  look  with  greater  pleasure  and  with 
deeper  interest  for  your  annual  letter.  Few,  if  any  of  us,  can 
realize  within  the  first  few  years  after  leaving  Hampton  what 
deep  and  lasting  impressions  she  has  made  upon  us,  but  as  the 
years  go  by  the  Hampton  idea  grows  more  upon  us." 

Dr.  Fuller's  record  is  the  natural  result  of  the  spirit  re- 
vealed in  these  quotations.  Together  with  Mr.  Brown  and  other 
colored  men  of  Suffolk  with  a  similar  spirit.  Dr.  Fuller  has 
worked  tirelessly  and  effectively  for  the  health,  prosperity,  and 
general  welfare  of  his  people.  During  the  Red  Cross  drive  under 
his  direction,  colored  workers  collected  gifts  amounting  to 
$2700  from  the  colored  people  of  the  community.  To  the  Liberty 
Loan  the  same  community  of  colored  people  subscribed  $110,000. 
The  new  bank  of  which  Dr.  Fuller  is  president,  promises  to  play 
a  most  helpful  part  in  the  lives  and  education  of  the  Negroes  of 
Suffolk,  not  only  by  encouraging  savings,  but  by  making  a  special 
effort  to  protect  the  ignorant,  unwary  investor  and  borrower 
from  unscrupulous  lawyers  and  fraudulent  promotors  who,  un- 
fortunately, are  found  lurking  about  even  the  best  communities 
wherever  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  group  of  ignorant  people 
to  prey  upon.  The  bank  is  now  operating  in  temporary  quarters 
but  will  soon  be  building  an  appropriate  home  for  itself.  The 
bank  statements  show  healthy  growth,  with  rapidly  mounting 
deposits.  The  Christmas  savings,  representing  the  small  de- 
posits of  school  children  and  others  for  their  next  Christmas, 
which  in  1919  were  $3000,  increased  to  $9000  in  1920. 
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Dr.  Fuller  not  only  gives  generously  and  freely  of  his  own 
time  and  services  wherever  they  are  most  needed,  but  gives  of 
his  money  with  the  same  generosity.  While  he  is  not  a  wealthy 
man,  he  is  recorded  as  having  made  the  largest  subscription  yet 
made  by  an  individual  graduate  toward  the  alumni  scholar- 
ship funds  of  the  Hampton  Institute. 

A  more  complete  sketch  of  this  Suffolk  colony  would  include, 
of  course,  other  men  and  women  who  are  doing  splendid  work, 
and  are  having  a  large  share  in  making  it  prosper  materially 
and  spiritually. 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

BY  EMMA  LEWIS 

Hampton,   1919 

I  HAVE  got  a  funny  feelin', 
Dat  I  can't  quite  understan'. 
Its  a  funny  springtime  feelin'. 
It  mus'  be  all  o'er  de  Ian', 
For  de  days  are  gittin'  longer 
An'  de  snow  has  gone  away, 
An'  de  noisy  little  bluejay 
Has  done  come  to  us  to  stay. 

Can't  you  see  de  trees  a  buddin', 
An'  de  grass  a  turnin'  green  ? 
An'  de  modest  little  vi'lets 
Dat's  so  anxious  to  be  seen  ? 
See  de  little  yellow  jonquils 
An' de  golden  daffodils; 
See  de  many  hearts  an'  faces 
Dat  de  blessed  springtime  fills. 

All  de  little  flowers  are  peepin' 
Dat  have  been  asleep  so  long, 
An'  de  little  birds  are  singin' 
A  familiar  springtime  song. 
Ise  done  seen  de  little  robins 
Lookin'  for  dere  springtime  home^ 
An'  dese  little  robins  tell  us 
Dat  de  blessed  spring  has  come. 

All  de  medders  an'  de  brooklets 
Seem  to  be  alive  an'  gay. 
An'  to  hear  de  crickets  chirpin' 
In  dere  usual  springtime  way, 
Makes  our  tired  hearts  seem  lighter 
Jes  to  hear  de  song  dey  sing, 
An'  to  hear  dere  hearty  welcome 
To  de  comin'  of  de  spring. 


THE  NEED  OF  INDIAN  LEADERS 

BY  RUDOLPH  HERTZ 

General  Superintendent  of  Conffregmtional  Indian  Miseions 

NOT  long  ago,  I  asked  an  Indian  graduate  of  Hampton  why 
he  had  given  up  profitable  work  among  the  white  people 
and  entered  the  United  States  Indian  Service  at  quite  a  financial 
sacrifice.  His  answer  was  that  Hampton  had  taught  him  he 
must  serve  his  own  people.  Never  have  I  been  more  grateful  to 
Hampton  than  just  then ;  for  it  had  not  only  trained  this  man, 
but  also  instilled  in  him  the  longing  for  service. 

There  are  three  things  that  our  Indians  need — ^health,  train- 
ing and  service. 

Health  is  the  first  and  foremost.  Without  it,  training  is 
wasted,  service  impossible.  And  yet  the  health  problem  in  our 
Dakota  country  is  sadly  neglected.  Many  babies  die  each  year, 
not  by  the  will  of  God,  but  because  of  the  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness of  man.  We  need  missionary  physicians  and  nurses  to 
preach  and  practice  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  and  to  teach  the 
simple  rules  of  sanitation  and  proper  diet.  Not  only  would  many 
children  be  saved  from  death,  but  a  far  greater  number  would 
grow  up  in  good  health  who,  at  present,  carry  all  through  life  the 
handicap  of  ill  health. 

The  idea  that  our  Indians  are  a  vanishing  race  is  a  mistake. 
On  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  for  instance,  they  have 
more  than  held  their  own.  Every  year  (except  last  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infiuenza)  the  birth  rate  has  exceeded  the  death 
rate ;  but  this  happened  through  a  birth  rate  even  higher  than  the 
very  high  death  rate.  Many  a  mother  has  had  ten  or  twelve 
children,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  has  more  than  seven 
living  children,  and  I  know  of  many  who  have  none  left  and  are 
now  spending  their  old  age  in  loneliness  and  sorrow. 

Much  of  the  old  robust  constitution  is  still  left,  however. 
The  only  boy  who  passed  a  perfect  physical  examination  during 
the  draft  in  one  of  our  South  Dakota  counties,  was  an  Indian 
boy.  From  the  very  window  where  I  am  writing  I  can  see  a 
memorial  stone  to  the  boys  of  Flandreau  Indian  School  whose 
splendid  health  helped  to  win  the  victory.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
roads of  tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms,  there  is  still  a  mighty 
remnant  of  fine  vitality.    Let  us  save  it!    Let  us  increase  it! 
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Let  us  drive  out  the  very  roots  of  sickness  and  premature  death ! 

Next  to  the  health  problem  comes  training.  In  spite  of  all 
the  money  and  time  and  thought  and  energy  spent  on  it,  Indian 
education  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Too  many  children  are 
still  out  of  school,  in  many  cases  a  play-ball  between  Federal 
and  State  authorities,  each  of  them  claiming  that  the  other 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  problem  and  bear  the  expense.  In  the 
meantime  the  children  grow  up  without  even  the  foundation 
necessary  for  good  citizenship  in  our  country.  A  little  over  a 
year  ago,  I  married  a  strong  healthy  Dakota  boy,  twenty-one 
years  old,  who  had  to  make  a  cross  for  his  name  on  the  marriage 
license  because  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Others  see  a 
few  years  of  irregular  schooling,  but  hardly  half  of  our  young 
people  are  attending  regularly  year  after  year  until  they  have  the 
kind  of  training  that  fits  them  for  life's  tasks,  makes  their 
service  valuable,  and  enables  them  to  contribute  to  the  uplift  of 
their  race. 

Even  where  training  is  given,  it  often  leads  in  the  wrong 
direction,  teaching  the  boy  or  girl  that  he  can  get  something 
for  nothing,  one  of  life's  most  dangerous  lessons.  Instead  of 
impressing  upon  him  the  great  value  of  his  education,  we  spend 
Government  and  mission  funds  alike  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Indian  thinks  only  too  often  that  his  attendance  is  conferring 
an  hotior  upon  the  school.  .  A  boy  who  has  l%in  around  all  sum- 
mer or  spent  all  his  summer's  earnings,  is  received  with  open 
arms  in  the  fall  or  whenever  he  is  ready  to  return  to  school,, 
which  usually  means  after  all  the  numberless  fairs  are  over. 
All  his  school  expenses  are  paid  by  a  benevolent  government 
or  a  charitable  mission.  How  much  more  would  the  boy  think  of 
his  summer's  work  if  the  pay  for  it  would  buy  at  least  part  of 
his  education. 

And  in  the  school  itself  work  is  often  not  put  on  the  right 
basis.  Additional  work  is  not  infrequently  given  as  a  punish- 
ment, with  the  result  that  the  pupil  looks  at  work  as  an  out-and- 
out  evil,  to  be  shunned  whenever  possible.  Hampton  is  an  ex- 
ception ;  for  there  you  pay  for  education,  or  earn  it,  and  work 
is  put  on  the  basis  of  privilege,  not  punishment.  Training 
alone  is  not  enough,  it  must  be  in  the  right  direction,  toward 
self-support  and  service. 

Service  is  the  last  requirement.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
man  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  to  have  a  fine  education,  and  to  be 
a  constant  drain  on  his  fellow-men.  In  fact,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger that  superior  training  may  bring  with  it  what  is  colloquially 
called  'Tbig-head."  Too  lazy  to  use  his  hands,  with  too  little 
initiative  to  use  his  brains,  what  a  travesty  on  the  school  that 
made  him  is  the  vnrongly  trained  boy.  I  well  remember  an  or- 
dained Indian  preacher  who  was  rather  offended  when  I  made 
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the  mistake  of  thinking  that  he  was  an  untrained  native  lay 

worker.  Our  conversation  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  was  a  full- 
time  man.  I  assumed  that,  in  this  case,  he  was  doing  missionary 
work  at  least  five  week  days  besides  his  Sunday  appointment,  but 
was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  his  week-day  work  consisted, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  mainly  of  waiting  for  people 
to  call  on  him.  That  man's  training  had  made  him  useless 
instead  of  adding  to  his  usefulness. 

What  we  need  is  the  devoted  service  of  healthy,  well-trained 
native  men.  In  them  lies  the  hope  of  the  Indian  people.  White 
missionaries  are,  at  best,  poor  substitutes  for  native  leaders  of 
similar  education  and  ability.    It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 

has  spent  his  life  in  Indian  missions  that  a  white  man  cannot 
understand  the  ways  of  Indian  thinking.  He  remains  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  house. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  that  our  energies  must  largely  be 
concentrated  upon  the  training  of  native  leaders.  The  sooner 
we  find  them,  the  better  we  train  them,  the  more  we  instill  in 
them  the  compelling  thought  of  service  for  God  and  humanity, 
the  sooner  we  may  hope  to  have  our  missions  graduate  into  self- 
supporting  churches,  and  the  Indian  problem  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  May  God  hasten  the  day  when  we  white  missionaries 
can  pass  on  the  burden  to  our  Indian  brother,  healthy,  well- 
trained,  ready  for  service. 


A  CLUB  BOY'S  EARNINGS 

BY  JOHN  L.  CHARITY* 

A»»istant  District  Affent  for  Colored  Work  in  Virginia 

MY  first  pig  club  boy  was  Charles  Lightner,  a  colored  boy  of 
Powhatan  County,  Virginia.  He  was  twelve  years  old  when 
he  began  club  work.  His  first  project  was  a  pig,  given  him  by 
his  mother.  He  raised  the  pig  very  successfuly  and  sold  it  for 
$25.  In  1919  he  was  the  first  to  be  enrolled  in  the  com  club.  He 
prepared  his  plot,  and  planted  and  cultivated  it  as  instructed. 
His  crop  was  twenty-five  bushels,  ten  bushels  above  the  average 
of  the  county. 

Last  year  he  prepared  his  acre  early  for  corn,  plowing 
deep  and  harrowing  it  until  thoroughly  pulverized.  He  selected 
his  seed  and  planted  it  about  May  20.  It  came  up  and  made  a 
good  growth,  and  he  cultivated  it  six  times.  He  produced 
thirty-five  bushels  on  his  acre  and  exhibited  ten  ears  at  the 
State  Fair  winning  the  sixth  prize.    Besides  his  acre  of  corn  he 
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had  a  plot  of  tobacco  on  which  he  made  four  hundred  pounds, 
which  sold  for  $48. 

He  now  has  his  corn  acre  seeded  to  crimson  clover  for  soil 
improvement,  and  his  tobacco  plot  seeded  to  wheat.  He  takes  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  helping  his  father  about  the  farm.  The 
net  proceeds  from  his  crops  this  year  will  amount  to  about  $178. 

It  was  by  telling  about  Charles  and  his  pig  that  I  succeeded 
in  getting  a  hundred  boys  enrolled  in  club  work  this  year. 


NEGRO  ADVANCEMENT 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  just  been  made  of  a  new  departure  in 
music  and  business  on  the  part  of  the  Negroes.  A  corpora- 
tion with  a  capital  of  $100,000  has  just  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  phonograph  records,  using  exclusively  the 

voices  and  talent  of  colored  people.  *  *  At  present  only  three 
colored  people  sing  for  the  records  out  of  the  hundreds  of  artists 

employed  in  this  work.  The  new  corporation  proposes  to  fur- 
nish every  type  of  Negro  music,  including  sacred  and  spiritual 

songs,  the  popular  music  of  the  day,  and  high-class  ballads  and 
quartets,  concerts  artists,  church  and  school  choirs  and  glee  clubs. 

— The  Baltimore  Herald 

A  PROGRAM  calculated  to  bring  into  a  practical  working  unit 
various  phases  of  the  general  problems  of  Negroes  —  in- 
dustry, health,  housing  of  individual  workers,  and  provision  of 

adequate  and  wholesome  recreation  —  was  presented  at  the 
annual  industrial  conference  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  October  20  to  23,  1920,  in  association  with  the 

Negro  industrial  welfare  workers.  A  discussion  of  wide  gen- 
eral interest  was  concerned  with  "Health,  and  How  Insurance 
Companies  May  Aid  in  Reducing  Mortality."  The  round-table 
conference  of  executives  and  workers  included  details  of  organi- 
zation, personnel,  and  plans  for  expansion. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  a  special  ward 
for  Negro  children  is  open  to  the  service  of  little  colored  folk 
in  Louisville  and  the  State,  who  need  surgical  or  correctional 
treatment.  It  is  the  "Eleanor  Tarrant  Little  Ward"  of  the  Red 
Cross  Colored  Hospital,  at  1436  South  Shelby  Street,  established 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Tarrant  Little,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Little,  known  throughout  the  South  for  his  successful 
colored  mission  work  in  Louisville. 

—  The  Louisville  Evening  Post 
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ASSEMBUES 

THE  school  community  was  delighted 
to  assemble  in  Ogden  Hall  one 
morning  to  see  and  hear  America's 
talented  soprano,  Mabel  Garrison,  who, 
with  her  husband,  paid  a  short  visit 
to  Hampton  following  a  concert  in 
Newport  News.  The  school  sang 
plantation  songs  for  the  visitors,  and 
Miss  Garrison  graciously  responded  by 
singing  two  charming  songs  for  the 
students. 

Another  unusual  pleasure  was  given 
the  school  on  February  11,  when  Mr. 
Seumas  MacManus,  the  Irish  poet  and 
folk-lorist,  recoimted  some  of  the  folk 
tales  of  Ireland  in  a  most  fascinating 
way.  He  created  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Irish  peasant  cottage  lighted  by 
the  glow  of  the  peat  fire,  and  held  his 
audience  enchanted  as  he  told  ''How 
the  fairies  came  to  Ireland,"  and 
many  other  tales  handed  down  through 
the  generations  from  father  to  son, 
and  mother  to  daughter.  Mr.  Mc- 
Manus  spoke  appreciatively  of  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  Negro  folk- 
lore and  of  the  duty  of  the  present 
generation  to  preserve  it  and  pass  it  on. 

AT  the  assembly  on  February  26, 
Dr.  Katharine  B.  Davis,  who  is 
general  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene,  and  is  well  known  for 
her  work  as  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection for  New  York,  addressed  the 
school  on  ''The  Social-Hygiene  Move- 
ment." She  spoke  of  the  fourfold 
"American  plan"  of  working  out  this 
problem,  including  medical,  legislative, 
recreational,  and  educational  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Davis  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  last  branch  of  the  work, 
and  is  devoting  much  time  to  speak- 
ing to  students,  a  line  of  work  for 
which  she  is  unusually  gifted. 

One  of  the  Hampton  teachers,  Miss 
Isabel  Blake,  gave  the  school  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  customs  of  Turkey, 


with  stereoptican  pictures,  on  Friday 
morning,  March  4.  Miss  Blake  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  teacher  under 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Foreign  Missions  at  Aintab,  Turkey, 
and  later  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
Commission  in  Palestine. 

CONCERTS 

A  song  recital  by  Christine  Langen- 
han,  dramatic  soprano,  on  the 
evening  of  February  4,  was  the  third 
concert  of  the  winter  series.  Miss 
Langenhan  gave  a  program  of  much 
variety,  singing  in  English,  Russian, 
French,  and  Bohemian,  and  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  by  the  large 
audience.  Her  songs  were  arranged 
in  five  groups,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  group  the  Hampton  Institute 
choir  sang  an  appropriate  number. 

The  Russian  songs  included  "Marche 
Slav,"  Tschaikowsky,  by  the  choir; 
and  "The  Coral  Beads,"  Tschaikow- 
sky, and  "Flood  of  Spring,"  Rach- 
maninoff, by  Miss  Langenhan;  these 
were  especially  enjoyed.  A  charming 
Indian  Song  sung  by  the  choir  in  In- 
dian, preceded  Miss  Langenhan 's  ren- 
dering of  the  "  Spring  Song"  from 
Cadman's  opera  "Shanewis. "  A  par- 
ticularly pleasing  number  was  "Songs 
My  Mother  Taught  Me"  by  Dvor&k, 
sung  in  Bohemian.  Miss  Langenhan 
closed  her  program  with  Burleigh's 
arrangement  of  "Nobody  Knows  de 
Trouble  I've  Seen.  "Miss  Ethel  Reed's 
work  as  accompanist  was  very  de- 
lightful throughout  the  evening. 

THE  school  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing,  on  February  26,  Miss 
Hazel  Harrison  in  piano  recital.  This 
gifted  young  colored  woman,  whose 
technical  skill  and  splendid  musician- 
ship have  placed  her  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  pianists,  was  especially 
welcome  at  Hampton,  and  her  inspir- 
ing playing  showed   much  sympathy 
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and  understanding,  which  made  it 
greatly  enjoyed.  Miss  Harrison  was 
a  pupil  of  Busoni  and  Egon  Petri  in 
Berlin,  and  of  Victor  Heinze  of  Chicago. 

Her  program  included  **Chaconne,'* 
Bach-Busoni;  "Maiden's  Wish"  and 
"Nocturne,"  Chopin-Liszt;  "The 
Chasse,"  Pagannini-Liszt;  "Sonate 
Quasi,"  Liszt;  and  "Valse  de  Con- 
cert," Donizetti-Liszt. 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club,  directed  by 
Miss  Patterson,  sang  very  acceptably 
on  this  occasion  "Rustic  Wedding," 
an  old  French  air;  and  "Murmuring 
Zephyrs,"  by  Jensen. 

INDIAN  CITIZENSHIP  DAY 

AT  the  exercises  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Dawes  Bill,  February  8,  an  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Mr.  Clarence  J. 
Blanchard,  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Mr.  Blanchard,  with  beau- 
tifully colored  ptill  pictures  and  ex- 
cellent moving  pictures  gave  a  vivid 
idea  of  ancient  and  modem  life  among 
the  American  Indians.  He  said,  "The 
Indian  is  a  great  lover  of  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  He  has  always  had  a  keen 
eye  for  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and 
has  made  his  home  in  places  that  are 
scenically  beautiful. "  This  fact  was 
illustrated  many  times  in  the  strik- 
ingly beautiful  pictures  of  many  of  the 
camping  places  of  the  Indian.  Mr. 
Blanchard,  who  has  lived  or  traveled 
for  twenty-five  years  in  regions  where 
Indians  more  or  less  abound,  expressed 
his  sympathy  and  high  regard  for  them 
adding  that  he  did  not  regard  the  In- 
dian problem  as  insoluble  while  Hamp- 
ton and  other  educational  institutions 
were  helping  to  train  leaders  for  that 
race. 

The  introductory  address  was  made 
by  Roland  B.  Sundown,  a  Seneca  In- 
dian from  Akron,  N.  Y. ,  who  is  taking 
the  agricultural  course.  He  read  the 
following  telegram  from  Miss  Anna 
L.  Dawes  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Senator  Dawes: "Warm 
greetings  to  my  Indian  friends  on 
Citizenship  Day  from  your  old  friend. 


It  is  the  quality  of  citizenship  whfch 
counts,  and  the  quality  of  citizenship 
depends  on  each  man  and  woman 
among  you." 

ADAMS  PRIZE  DEBATE 

THE  event  of  the  year  for  the  Dunbar 
and  Douglass  Literary  Societies 
is  the  annual  prize  debate  for  which 
medals  are  offered  to  the  winning 
team  by  Mr.  Elbridge  Adams  of  New 
York.  The  debate  this  year  was  con- 
sidered by  many  one  of  the  best  the 
clubs  have  given.  The  subject  was: 
Resolved:  That  Capital  and  Labor 
should  be  compelled  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes in  legally  established  Courts  of 
Arbitration. 

The  Dunbar  Society  took  the  af- 
firmative side  of  the  question  and  was 
represented  by  Herbert  E.  Rainey, 
William  A.  Shields,  and  Andrew  M. 
Burris.  The  negative  side  was  upheld 
by  S.  Miller  Johnson,  Harry  E.  Cook, 
and  Frank  B.  White  of  the  Douglass 
Society.  That  the  debate  was  a  close 
one  was  shown  by  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  two  deciding  for  the  affirma- 
tive and  one  for  the  negative.  The 
banner,  which  has  been  held  for  two 
years  by  the  Douglass  Society,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dunbars. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Wheelock  was  the  presid- 
ing officer,  and  the  judges  were  Mr. 
A.  T.  Stroud,  Mr.  William  M.  Reid, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Jacobs.  The  winners 
of  the  essay  contest  were  announced 
at  this  time  to  be  Edward  P.  Lovett, 
Velma  V.  Davis,  and  Alonzo  Millberry. 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTES 

THE  new  method  of  giving  the  boy 
who  wants  to  follow  agriculture 
a  chance  to  test  his  own  ability  to  do 
something  in  his  chosen  field  work  is 
to  have  him  plan  and  execute  individ- 
ual farm  enterprises.  Encouraged  by 
the  good  showing  made  last  year  by 
two  students  who  planted,  raised,  and 
marketed  their  own  crops  during 
"spare"  time,  the  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  School  has  extended  this 
privilege  to  all  the  men  in  the  new 
collegiate  course  as  well  as  a  few  other 
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students  who  plan  to  stay  at  th«  Insti- 
tute this  summer.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  select  their  own  crops;  in  so 
doing  they  must  study  the  market 
possibilities.  They  must  plan  for  the 
proper  time  of  planting,  methods  of 
cultivation,  etc.  A  member  of  the 
agricultural  staff  is  ready  to  advise 
those  who  ask  for  help  and  will  ar- 
range with  students  for  financing  the 
project,  thus  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  sound 
business  methods. 

This  project  work  differs  from  reg- 
ular farm-practice  work,  which  is  of 
course  required  of  all,  in  that  the 
young  man  is  not  directed  or  super- 
vised, and  his  success  or  failure  de- 
pends largely  on  his  own  initiative  and 
ability  to  select  and  apply  s  uch  facts 
as  he  has  learned,  or  can  secure,  from 
the  instruction  he  has  received  or  can 
receive  if  he  will  seek  it.  He  has  an 
opportunity  to  prove  that  he  is  a 
yoimg  man  who  can  really  execute. 

fllHE  Senior  Agricultural  Class  is 
-^  attending  a  voluntary  session  in 
teaching  methods  with  Mr.  Blodgett, 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  School. 
February  was  spent  in  studying  how 
to  plan  the  work  of  an  agricultural 
teacher  or  county-demonstration 
agent.  ''Study  the  daily  life  and  ex- 
periences of  your  pupils  and  farmers" 
was  the  central  idea  developed  by  the 
class  for  the  month,  and  the  six  young 
men  following  this  work  actually 
practiced  this.  They  took  as  their 
students  the  work -year  boys  who  were 
working  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments and  studied  their  daily  duties. 
For  instance,  when  they  found  one  boy 
milking  cows  and  caring  for  milk  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Dairy  Department,  they  asked  such 
questions  as,  **Why  do  you  cool  the 
milk?"  "What  could  happen  to  the 
milk  if  you  did  not  clean  the  cows 
before  milking?"  **Why  do  you  feed 
these  kinds  of  grain  to  the  cows?" 
They  concluded  that  a  class  made  up 
of  these  boys  should  be  taught  that 
there  were  such  things  as  bacteria, 
that  these  tiny  germs,  if  in   the   milk 


in  large  quantities,  could  make  it  sour, 
that  one  must  use  care  to  keep  them 
out.  During  March  the  class  will 
study  just  how  to  teach  these  young 
boys  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts  with  which  they  are 
coming  in  contact  every  day,  so  that 
they  may  do  their  daily  work  with 
more  intelligence  and  pleasure. 

THE  watchword  of  the  Senior  Agri. 
cultural  Class  is  ''Better  English 
every  time  you  write  and  speak." 
These  students  have  joined  a  voluntary 
class  conducted  by  Mr.  Hennessy,  a 
new  teacher  in  the  Academy,  and 
spend  every  period  trying  to  improve 
the  written  work  and  the  recitations 
required  in  their  other  classes.  This 
class  has  agreed  that  English  is  not 
alone  for  the  English  class  but  that 
the  care  exercised  in  the  reg^ar 
English  and  literature  classes  should 
be  extended  to  others  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  should  be  practiced 
constantly  in  daily  conversation. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

ON  Friday  evening,  January  14,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Gregg  and  Miss  Lyford 
attended  a  meeting  at  the  Appomattox 
Court  House  called  by  Mrs.  Mozella 
Price,  the  county  agent  of  Farmville, 
in  an  attempt  to  arouse  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Appomattox 
County  in  better  schools,  better  health, 
better  homes,  and  better  citizenship. 
On  Thursday,  January  13,  the  same 
party  visited  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Petersburg. 

THE  thirtieth  annual  Negro  Confer- 
ence at  Tuskegee  was  attended 
by  six  members  of  the  Hampton  staff: 
Dr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Aery,  Mr.  Scoville, 
Mr.  Moberg,  Mr.  Shorter,  and  Mr. 
Skofield.  The  party  visited  Calhoun, 
and  two  of  the  members  stopped  at 
the  Penn  School  on  their  return.  Dr. 
Gregg  and  Mr.  Scoville  went  on  to 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  visit- 
ing Straight  College  and  Southern 
University.  All  gave  interesting  re- 
ports and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
inspiration  received  from  the  trip. 
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Anew  teacher  in  the  Academy  is 
Mr.  William  G.  Hennessy  of 
Boston,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Velmer  Prince  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  is  also  an  addition  to 
the  teaching  force.  The  secretary  to 
the  vice-principal  is  Miss '  Mildred  H. 
Webster  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  succeed- 
ing Miss  Gladys  Marsh  who  recently 
resigned. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Vocational  Training  at 
Atlantic  City,  Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford, 
head  of  the  Home-Economics  School 
at  Hampton,  spoke  on  "Home-Making 
Needs  of  the  Negro. "  Mr.  DeYarmett 
and  Dr.  Phenix  attended  this  conven- 
tion, and  remained  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  Miss 
Walter,  Miss  Lyford,  Mr.  Doermann, 
and  Mr.  Aery  also  attended  this  con- 
vention. 

Dr.  Gregg  spoke  recently  at  the 
Manual  Training  School  for  Colored 
Youth*at  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE 

THE  annual  turkey  supper  was  as 
appetizing  and  delicious  as  in 
former  years,  and  was  held  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Building  on  February  18.  The  high 
price  of  turkey  made  the  profits  a  little 
smaller  than  heretofore,  but  about 
$  125  was  realized.  As  a  social  event 
it  was  a  decided  success  also,  almost 
all  of  the  teachers  and  families  on  the 
grounds  enjoying  the  good  things  to 
eat,  which  included  oyster  cocktail, 
roast  turkey  and  dressing,  escal loped 
potatoes,  apple  and  celery  salad,  rolls, 
coffee  and  chocolate,  pie,  cake,  and 
ice  cream.  Cake,  candy,  and  salted 
nuts  were  on  sale,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  evening  an  efficient  auctioneer 
speedily  disposed  of  all  that  was  left. 

EXTENSION  NOTES 

IN  January  a  conference  was  held 
at  Hampton  Institute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  motion-picture  film 
to  show  a  constructive  picture  of 
Negro  education  in    the    community- 


service  work  which  has  been  so  well 
organized  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Crosby,  Director  of  Extension 
Work  of  North  Carolina,  and  chief  of 
the  State's  very  successful  bureau  of 
Community  Service,  together  with 
Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  State  Agent  for 
Rural  Schools  in  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Claire  S.  Thomas,  librarian  of  the 
Community  Service  bureau's  film  li- 
brary, and  Mrs.  Elsie  S.  Rehm,  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  attended  the 
conference.  Mr.  Crosby  will  make 
use  of  some  of  the  motion-picture 
films  prepared  at  Hampton  Institute. 

A  visit  was  made  recently  by  Mr. 
Buck  to  the  Wake  County  Training 
School  just  outside  of  Raleigh  where 
three  Hampton  graduates — Miss  Vivian 
R.  Trigg,  1909,  Miss  Telle  L.  Faulk, 
1913,  and  Miss  Marguerite  E.  Bell,  1915, 
are  teaching.  The  school  is  fortunate 
in  having  an  enterprising  principal. 
Professor  Bias,  and  a  good  teaching 
staff.  Mr.  Buck  reports  the  appear- 
ance of  the  school  as  unusually  pleas- 
ing and  reflecting  very  plainly  by  its 
cleanliness  and  orderliness  the  meth- 
ods of  good  teachers.  The  school 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  in  many 
ways  for  other  county  training  schools. 
The  school  grounds  have  just  been 
laid  out  and  planted  according  to  the 
attractive  plan  of  a  professional  land- 
scape gardener.  This  school  was 
made  possible  partly  through  the  gen- 
erosity and  interest  of  a  Negro,  Mr. 
Berry  O'Kelly,  who  lives  near  the 
school. 

Mr.  Buck  says  he  was  much  inter- 
ested to  learn  during  this  visit  that 
the  newly  organized  Budget  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
had  accepted  the  educational  budget 
without  making  any  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  asked  for  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
although  something  over  $2,000,000 
more  was  requested  than  had  ever 
been  granted  before. 

A  visit  was  also  made  to  the  Colum- 
bus County  Training  School  in 
North  Carolina,  of  which  Mr.  Hugh  V. 
Brown,  1913,  is  principal.     Mr.  Brown 
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is  working  enthusiastically  and  effect- 
ively with  the  equipment  at  his 
command.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  Miss 
Minnie  Lancaster,  1919,  teacher  of 
domestic  science,  and  Miss  Beatrice  L. 
Crook,  1918.  At  the  County  Teach- 
ers' Meeting,  Miss  Lancaster,  assisted 
by  the  other  teachers,  directed  the 
girl  students  in  the  preparation  of  a 
delicious  lunch  which  was  served  in 
an  attractive  way  to  about  seventy 
people. 

THE  voluntary  Bible- study  classes 
in  which  106  girls  have  been  en- 
rolled, completed  their  eight  weeks 
work  in  January.  Several  sewing 
groups  have  since  been  formed  who 
are  making  children's  clothes  and 
articles  needed  at  the  Weaver  Or- 
phanage. The  Missionary  Committee 
has  found  another  ''shut-in,"  who 
is  appreciating  the  Sunday-afternoon 
visits  of  the  girls.  Out- door  life  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  long  hikes 
which  a  number  of  the  girls  have 
taken  with  Miss  Morrill,  the  general 
secretary. 

The  Cabinet  has  been  planning  how 
to  re-furnish  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  rooms 
and  is  finding  the  task  an  interesting 
experience.  On  the  last  Saturday 
of  February  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee held  a  food  sale  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Weaver  Orphanage  at  which 
about  $20  was  cleared. 

ATHLETICS 

THE  second  basket-ball  game  with 
Shaw  University  was  played  at 
Raleigh,  and  for  the  second  time  Shaw 
was  defeated,  after  a  dashing,  well- 
played  game.  The  score  of  28-16  in 
Hampton's  favor  indicated  an  im- 
provement in  the  Hampton  team,  as 
the  previous  game  with  Shaw  was 
won  by  a  single  point.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  half,  Shaw  was  one  point 
in  the  lead,  but  in  the  second  half 
Hampton  made  eighteen  points  while 
holding  Shaw  down  to  five.  The  regu- 
lar Hampton  quintet,  consisting  of 
McLaren,  Bradby,  Long,  Jones,  and 
Gunn,  played  throughout  the  game. 


Hampton  was  defeated  by  the  More- 
house College  team  of  Atlanta,  on 
Saturday,  February  5  ;  score  37-34. 
The  game,  while  an  interesting  one, 
was  not  as  fast  as  others  witnessed 
during  the  season,  and  lacked  the 
brilliancy  in  team-work  which  Hamp- 
ton has  usually  displayed.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  game,  eight  points 
were  made  by  the  visitors  before 
Hampton  scored,  and  the  first  half 
ended  16-15  in  favor  of  Morehouse. 
There  were  many  exciting  moments, 
and  a  number  of  thrills;  the  outcome 
brought  joy  to  Morehouse,  and  sor- 
row, but  not  discouragement,  to 
Hampton. 

THE  final  basket-ball  games  of  the 
season  were  the  two  played  with 
Howard  University.  The  first  at 
Washington  was  a  signal  defeat  for 
Hampton.  Though  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  Hampton  had  a  strong  lead, 
with  a  score  of  17-7,  in  the  second 
half  Howard  played  with  such  spirit 
and  dash  that  she  turned  what  seemed 
certain  defeat  into  a  brilliant  victory. 
The  final  score  was  Howard  28,  Hamp- 
ton 23. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  the  Hampton  gymnasium 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd  who  witnessed  per- 
haps the  most  thrilling  game  of  the 
season.  Because  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Hampton  team  at  Washington,  a  hard- 
fought  contest  was  expected  and  real- 
ized. Over  and  over  the  score  was 
tied,  and  the  close  guarding  on  the 
part  of  both  teams  made  scoring  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  winning  of  this 
game  (score  21-18)  allowed  Hampton 
to  retain  the  championship  which  she 
earned  last  year.  A  splendid  spirit 
was  shown  throughout  both  games 
with  Howard  University,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Wash- 
ington, the  referee,  whose  decisions 
were  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

WHITTIER  NOTES 

THREE  members  of  the  Whittier 
Training  Class  finished  their  work 
February  1.  One  of  the  number,  Madge 
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Joiner,  is  assisting  Mrs.  Barrett  at 
Peake,  as  a  regular  worker.  A  sec- 
ond has  gone  to  Denton,  Maryland,  to 
teach.  The  first  of  the  montii  a  new 
class  entered  upon  its  training  term. 

The  hot  lunch  is  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Whittier  children,  if 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  the 
numbers  taking  the  mid-day  meal 
there.  The  attendance  this  year  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Whit- 
tier plan  of  giving,  for  a  small  sum,  a 
very  nutritious  and  hearty  lunch.  The 
young  women  in  charge  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  lunch  give  the  helpers 
(the  older  Whittier  girls)  lessons  in 
the  food  values  of  the  products  used. 

The  "Upward  Path"  is  much  en- 
joyed by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
seventh  room.  Dealing,  as  it  does, 
with  some  of  the  best  Negro  leaders, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
young  readers.  A  large  number  of 
new  books  have  been  given  the  Whit- 
tier Library,  and  more  are  to  follow. 
The  replenishing  of  this  library  with 
good  books,  from  year  to  year,  is  due 
to  the  tireless  and  generous  work  of 
Miss  Louise  Dodd,  who  has  been  the 
patron  book-saint  of  the  Whittier 
School  for  years. 

THE  Tidewater  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion met  at  the  Whittier  School  on 
February  22.  The  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Hampton  graduate, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  Class  of  1882, 
principal  of  the  colored  high  school  in 
Suffolk,  Va.  The  speakers  were  Dr. 
Gregg  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  Gres- 
ham,  the  Virginia  State  agent  for  Ne- 
gro schools.  The  Union  Street  and 
Whittier  Parents'  Association  served 
a  most  generous  lunch  to  the  visitors. 

VISITORS 

GUESTS  of  the  school  during  Janu- 
ary were  Mr.  Dexter  N.  Lutz,  a 
missionary  to  Korea  under  the  North 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions; Mr  Charles  H.  Fahs  of  New 
York,  in  charge  of  the  Missionary  Re- 
search Library  and  a  well-known  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  mission  statistics; 
Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson  of  London,  England, 
foreign  secretary  of  the  British  Bap- 


tist Missionary  Society;  Mr.  T.  S. 
Penny  of  Taunton,  England,  vice- 
president  of  the  British  National 
Y.  M.C.  A.,  and  chairman  of  the  Candi- 
dates' Board  of  the  British  Baptist 
Missionary  Society;  Mrs.  Martha  P. 
Falconer,  New  York  City,  a  worker 
among  delinquent  girls,  who  spoke  to 
the  girls  in  Ogden  Hall;  Miss  Florence 
Lide,  teacher  in  the  Yu  Ying  Girls' 
School,  South  Baptist  Board,  Shang- 
tung  Province,  China,  who  also  spoke 
to  the  girls;  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Water- 
mulder,  general  superintendent  of  In- 
dian Missions  for  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  who^  addressed  the  school  at 
one  of  the  Sunday-evening  services. 

The  Morehouse-Hampton  basketball 
game  was  attended  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Har- 
vey, director  of  athletics  of  Morehouse 
College,  and  by  Rev.  T.  Lloyd  Hick- 
man, athletic  director  of  Union  Uni- 
versity, Richmond,  who  sang  "Fear 
not  ye,  O  Israel  "  at  the  Sunday  even- 
ing chapel  service. 

Mrs.  Allen,  wife  of  Major  Hugh.  A. 
Allen,  recently  visited  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Frederick  S.  Gammack,  on  the  school 
grounds.  Major  Allen  was  in  charge 
of  the  quartermaster's  department  at 
Camp  Jackson  when  a  large  number 
of  colored  troops  were  there. 

MORE  recent  guests  were  Dr.  Geo. 
L.  Cady,  National  Secretary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  who 
gave  a  very  inspiring  talk  at  the  Sun- 
day-evening chapel  service  on  Febru- 
ary 20;  Mr.  W.  A.  Baldwin,  principal 
of  the  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  E.  A.  Chisholm,  1907,  director  of 
agriculture  at  Biddle  University,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. ;  Miss  Marjorie  F.  Gregg 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  sister  of  Dr. 
Gregg;  Miss  Katherine  M.  Thompson, 
principal  of  the  Buckingham  School 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Miss  Amy  M. 
Homans,  formerly  director  of  the  Hy- 
giene Department  at  Wellesley  College, 
who  gave  a  short  talk  on  physical 
education;  and  Miss  Bessie  P.  Tower, 
Aubumdale,  Mass.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Dowell, Wilmington,  Del.;  and  Mr. 
Edward  DeYarmett,  Muskogee,  Okla. , 
former  Hampton  workers. 
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Arising  yoang  dentist  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Wells,  1914, 
has  an  office  in  the  new  Attucks  Thea- 
ter Building.  His  office  is  furnished 
with  the  latest  equipment,  and  al- 
though he  has  been  practicing  dentis- 
try less  than  two  years,  he  has  a  large 
practice.  The  Attucks  Theater  Build- 
ing is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors 
of  which  Dr.  Wells  is  a  member.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  carpen- 
try and  masonry  of  this  building  were 
executed  by  colored  men,  and  were 
under  the  direction  of  Tazewell  A. 
Johnson,  1915. 

AFTER  finishing  his  trade  course, 
Arthur  L.  Little,  1918,  worked 
in  the  school  printing  office  for  some 
time.  He  is  now  employed  in  a  large 
printing  establishment  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Little,  who  was  active  in  the  band 
and  orchestra  at  Hampton,  is  taking 
a  course  in  violin  music  at  the  Boston 
School  of  Music. 

A  member  of  last  year's  class, 
Robert  E.  Fitzgerald,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  Halifax  Training  School, 
Print,  N.  C.  His  first  position  was 
that  of  teacher  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture there,  but  after  the  death  of  the 
principal  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  He  still  continues  his  agri- 
cultural work.  Inez  H.  Duffin,  a 
member  of  the  same  class,  who  is 
teaching  home  economics  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Bowie,  Md.,  writes 
interestingly  of  her  work  there.  In 
addition  to  her  work  as  teacher,  she  is 
matron  of  the  girls'  dormitory  and  has 
charge  of  eighty-four  girls.  Ck>oking 
and  sewing  have  been  made  a  part  of 
the  course,  and  the  Senior  girls  have 
been  requested  to  make  their  gradu- 
ation dresses.  The  school  has  been 
promised  a  new  library  by  the  State 
and  some  of  the  books  have  already 
arrived. 

FOR  several  years  Janie  G.  Jackson, 
'11,  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  and 
later  was  made  supervisor  of  the 
coimty.  She  has  accepted  a  position 
at  Smyrna,  Delaware,  this  year,  and 
her  place  as  supervisor  has  been  filled 


by  Mary  L.  Washington,  '20,  who  fin- 
ished her  course  in  February  and 
taught  last  spring  in  one  of  the  schools 
in  Caroline  Co.  A  classmate,  Sallie  E. 
Cosby,  is  teaching  near  her  home  at 
Holdcroft,  Charles  City  County,  Vir- 
ginia. 

A  letter  from  Estelle  Tonkins,  1916, 
tells  of  her  new  work  at  the 
Pamlico  County  Training  School,  Bay- 
boro,  N.  C,  where  she  is  teaching  in 
the  primary  grades.  She  writes  that 
the  school  building  and  equipment  are 
good,  but  being  in  the  cotton  section 
the  school  did  not  open  until  November 
1,  when  the  cotton  picking  was  over. 
Another  teacher,  Cornelia  S.  Smith, 
1918,  has  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
in  the  Middlesex  County  Training 
School,  Harmony,  Va. 

AN  agricultural  graduate  of  1920, 
Willis  B.  Godwin,  is  teaching  at 
Center  ^ille,  Md.  He  writes  that  his 
work  this  year  does  not  include  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  but  that  he 
hopes  to  introduce  it  into  his  school 
very  soon.  He  has  asked  for  assist- 
ance in  planning  such  a  course.  Mr. 
Godwin  will  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  plan  helpful  agricultural  in- 
struction because  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  getting  acquainted  with  his 
community.  He  recognizes  that  the 
best  course  of  study  is  based  upon  the 
daily  experiences  and  needs  of  those 
who  make  up  the  agricultural  class. 
A  new  teacher  entering  the  community 
in  the  fall  and  preparing  to  teach 
agriculture  is  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
because  he  must  of  necessity  begin 
teaching  without  being  fully  aware  of 
the  needs  and  desires  of  his  pupils. 
Mr.  Godwin  is  in  a  position  to  intro- 
duce agricultural  instruction  based  on 
an  acquaintance  with  his  community. 

A  member  of  the  same  class.  Single- 
ton C.  Anderson,  who  is  teaching 
at  the  Pender  County  Training  School 
in  North  Carolina  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  R.  E.  Malone,  1907,  writes  to 
ask  for  plans  for  a  small  building  for 
his  agricultural  class.  His  school  au- 
thorities are  so  pleased  with  his  work 
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that  they  are  considering  putting  up  a 
building  especially  suited  to  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  and  also  the  carpen- 
try and  blacksmithing  so  necessary  for 
a  farmer  to  know.  Mr  R.  P.  Wolf  of 
the  Hampton  Trade  School  has  sent 
to  Mr.  Anderson  complete  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  farm  shop.  The 
proposed  building  is  to  be  20  by  30  feet 
and  contains  space  for  forge  work, 
carpentry,  and  classroom  teaching. 
The  encouraging  feature  is  that  al- 
though Mr.  Anderson  "was  obliged  to 
teach  out-doors,"  as  he  says,  all  this 
term  he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  his 
classes  and  this  work  has  been  recog- 
nized as  necessary.  He  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  conditions  as  he  found 
them,  but  went  ahead  and  proved  by 
what  he  did  that  he  could  do  even 
more  with  better  facilities. 

STILL  another  member  of  the  1920 
agricultural  class,  Jacob  C. 
Hubbard,  who  is  teaching  in  Parmele, 
N.C.,  writes  that  he  has  been  organiz- 
ing evening  work  for  farmers  who 
cannot  attend  his  regular  classes.  He 
has  sent  in  some  photographs  of  his 
classes  taken  by  himself.  He  has  es- 
cured  for  himself  some  pure-bred  poul- 
try and  hopes  that  the  good  record 
being  made  by  his  stock  will  attract 
the  attention  of  farmers  and  enable 
him  to  get  his  message  of  better 
stock  across  to  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity. 

TWO  agricultural  graduates  have 
recently  been  appointed  Smith- 
Hughes  teachers  of  agriculture — 
Walter  M.  Pope,  1917,  and  George  A. 
Scott,  1916.  Mr.  Pope  was  foreman 
of  the  Hampton  floral  department  in 
1918.  He  is  now  working  in  his  own 
community  in  Athens,  Ga.  Mr.  Scott 
has  been  engaged  in  agriculture  ever 
since  he  left  Hampton,  first  as  teacher 
at  the  Penn  School,  and  later  as  a 
farmer  at  Pauls  Cross  Roads,  Va.  He 
has  taken  a  position  in  the  pubic  school 
at  Thornton,  Ark.,  of  which  Mrs. 
BUsie  Catlett  Johnson,  1896,  is  prin- 
cipal. The  school  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  a  community  where  an  agri- 
cultural teacher  has  been  greatly 
needed. 


INDIAN  NOTES 

A  graduate  of  1906,  Frank  Wilson, 
writes  that  he  is  farming  his  al- 
lotment on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota,  and  also  holds  the 
position  of  deputy  sheriff. 

From  Mahnomen,  Minnesota,  we 
hear  that  Louis  Hamlin,  1905,  is  still 
acting  as  rural  delivery  mail-carrier, 
a  position  he  has  held  for  a  number  of 
years. 

AT  the  Government  School,  Crown 
Point,  New  Mexico,  Jacob  Mor- 
gan, 1900,  is  employed  as  instructor  in 
manual  training,  carpentry,  and  band 
music.  He  has  been  working  among 
his  own  people,  the  Navahos,  ever 
since  his  graduation. 

AN  interesting  letter  has  come  from 
Simon  Cusick,  an  ex-student  from 
the  Tuscarora  Reservation  in  New 
York  State,  who  served  throughout 
the  war  with  the  Canadian  forces.  He 
was  in  the  battles  of  Ypres,  Paschen- 
dale,  St  Julien,  St.  Jean,  Vimy  Ridge, 
Arras,  Cambrai,  and  many  others. 
He  was  severely  wounded  and  gassed, 
but  is  now  slowly  recovering  his  health. 

DEATH 

THE  death  of  Solomon  A.  Davis, 
'17,  occurred  at  his  home  in  Mar- 
tinsville, Va.,  on  February  16.  As  a 
student  at  Hampton  he  showed  great 
promise,  being  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  During  his  Senior  year  he  was 
president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  also 
of  the  Douglass  Literary  Society. 

After  graduating,  he  taught  for  a 
year  at  the  Whittier  Training  School. 
His  desire  was  to  continue  his  studies, 
with  the  ministry  as  his  goal.  During 
the  winter  of  1918,  while  connected 
with  the  army,  he  contracted  an 
illness,  and  though  he  made  a  gallant 
struggle  for  life,  wiCs  obliged  to  enter 
the  Piedmont  Sanatorium  at  Burke- 
ville,  Va. ,  where  he  remained  until  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  Mr.  Davis 
was  a  young  man  of  unusually  beauti- 
ful  character  and  high  ideals,  and  his 
loss  brings  very  real  sorrow  to  all 
teachers  and  students  who  knew  him. 
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Progress  of  a  Race — The  RemarkabU 
AdTancement  of  the  American  Negro  : 

By  J.  L.  Nichols  and  William  H. 
Crogman,  with  special  articles  by 
Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Charles 
M.  Melden,  M.  W.  Dogan,  and  Albon 
L.  Holsey,  and  with  an  Introdyction 
by  Robert  R.  Moton.  Published  by 
J.  L.  Nichols  and  Company,  Naper- 
ville,  111.     Price,  $2.90. 

THE  propagandists  for  or  against 
Negroes  may  work  themselves  to 
death  and  still  do  very  little  that  will 
ultimately  help  or  hinder  the  progress 
of  the  race,  for,  in  the  last  analysis, 
truth  will  win  the  victory. 

To  arrive  at  the  truth  concerning 
12,000,000  American  Negroes,  to  know 
the  problems  of  life  through  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  Negroes  themselves,  to 
see  more  clearly  the  path  by  which 
Negroes,  like  all  other  American  citi- 
zens, may  travel  toward  joyous  and 
useful  living, — these  are  some  of  the 
problems  on  which  "The  New  Progress 
of  a  Race"  throws  important  light. 
The  book  tells  the  story  of  "the  re- 
markable advancement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  from  the  bondage  of 
slavery,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  to 
the  freedom  of  citizenship,  intelli- 
gence, affluence,  honor,  and  trust" 
This  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
J.  L.  Nichols  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Crogman,  has  an  introduction  by 
Principal  Moton  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Dr.  Moton  says  in  his  Introduction: 
"It  is  significant  that  just  at  this  time 
a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  matter  of  not  merely  recording 
the  stories  of  Negro  progress,  but 
also  of  placing  them  before  the  public. 
I  am  certain  that  such  printed  records 
will  serve  to  inspire  future  generations 
of  the  Negro,  as  well  as  to  enlighten 
the  children  of  other  races  as  to  the 
history  of  colored  people,  thereby 
giving  them  a  larger  and  more  sympa- 
thetic view  of  all  human  problems. ' ' 

The  facts  of  Negro  life,  which  are 
presented  so  vividly  and  attractively 
in  this  illustrated  reference  and  library 
book,  cover  the  following  fields: 
Negroes  in  the  American  Revolution; 
Anti-Slavery  Agitation;  Fugitive  Slave 


Laws;  Negroes  in  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  Spanish- American  War,  and  in  the 
World  War;  Negro  Migration;  Club 
Movement  among  Negro  Women; 
National  Negro  Business  League;  In- 
dustrial and  Financial  Progress;  Edu- 
cational Improvement;  Religion  and 
the  Negro;  Who's  Who  in  the  Negro 
Race;  Plantation  Melodies;  and  Negro 
Statistics. 

No  book  of  480  pages — or  any  multi- 
ple thereof— can  possibly  give  ap- 
proximately all  the  data  concerning  a 
race  which,  in  spite  of  all  forms  of 
hardship  and  injustice,  has  made  stu- 
pendous progress  within  recent  years 
and  with  few  trained  leaders.  The 
book  does  give,  however,  enough  in- 
formation to  make  the  intelligent 
reader  realize  his  or  her  own  dense 
ignorance  and  the  need  of  further 
study.  This  book  deserves  a  wide  read- 
ing both  among  Negroes  who  are  in- 
clined to  be  discouraged  and  among 
white  people  who  wish  to  know  the 
truth.  — w.  A.  A. 

The  Dunbar  Speaker  and  Entertainer : 

Eklited  by  Alice  Moore  Dunbar-Nelson, 
with  an  introduction  by  Leslie  Pinck- 
ney  Hill.  Published  by  J.  L.  Nichols 
&  Co.,  Naperville,  111.     Price:  $2.50. 

i  irriHE  selections  that  make  up  this 
-*-  volume  will  reveal  to  the  col- 
ored youth  of  the  land  the  mind  and 
heart  quality  of  their  own  representa- 
tive men  and  women.  The  result 
ought  to  be  a  great  increase  among 
them  of  self-reliance  and  race  pride, 
a  wider-spread  impulse  to  noble  striv- 
ing and  the  placing  of  .a  very  much 
higher  estimate  upon  the  potential 
abilities  of  dark-complexioned  people 
everywhere."  This  quotation  from 
the  Foreword  is  significant  in  that  it 
reveals  the  purpose  of  the  volume. 

Little  has  been  written  for  Negro 
youth  about  the  men  and  women  of 
their  own  race,  and  a  reader  adapted 
to  their  needs  will  be  found  in  the 
present  volume.  Teachers  will  find 
in  the  "Dunbar  Speaker  and  Enter- 
tainer" much  that  will  fill  a  long-felt 
want  in  bringing  adapted  material 
to  the  classroom. 
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The  times  are  growing  richer  in  po- 
tentialities for  aspiring  colored  youth. 
Up  to  the  present  time  little  has  been 
presented  either  in  story  or  verse  by 
Negro  writers  which  colored  children 
could  read  with  interest,  and  find 
therein  the  aspirations  and  achieve- 
ments of  their  race.  In  the  Dunbar 
collection  the  boy  can  see  what  am- 
bition, energy,  and  will-power  can  do 
for  the  individual  in  making  his  vision 
become  a  reality. 

One  cannot  but  wish  that  this  col- 
lection included  more  compositions  by 
well-known  Negro  women  writers  so 
that  colored  girls  might  see  what  other 
members  of  their  sex  and  race  have 
been  able  to  do,  and  so  be  inspired  to 
do  something  worth  while  themselves. 

Nothing  can  be  more  helpful  to  the 
youth  9f  the  race  than  to  become 
familiar  with  the  lives  and  actions  of 
black  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved  greatness  in  some  activity 
of  life. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  ministers  and 
librarians,  as  well  as  school-teachers, 
should  buy  this  Negro  book  for  wide 
use  among  ^oung  people— and  even 
grown-ups— m  leisure  time. 

— s.  J.  w. 

LeMOBt  in  Meditotioii:  By  Edith 
Armstrong  Talbot.  Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton,  New  York.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

<  i  IT^OR  those  who  are  conscious  of 

^  a  sense  of  need,  ranging  from 
the  more  external  and  material  need 
to  the  deepest  spiritual  longing, "  Mrs. 
Edith  Talbot,  daughter  of  General 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  has  pre- 
pared ' '  Lessons  in  Meditation, ' '  a  book 
of  a  hundred  pages,  which  stresses 
the  importance  of  establishing  per- 
sonal relations  with  God  and  of  dis- 
covering the  path  to  the  beautiful 
vision  of  God. 


In  these  days,  when  the  world  is 
filled  with  signals  of  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  civic  distress,  and  when 
men  and  women  everywhere  are  giv- 
ing themselves  over  far  more  than 
they  should  to  orgies  of  pleasure  and 
to  paroxysms  of  fear,  altogether  un- 
mindful of  Christ's  example  of  temper- 
ance and  serenity,  it  is  well  to  have 
emphasized  and  neralded  widely  the 
message  of  prayerful  meditation,  with 
a  view  to  helping  people  secure  a  new 
hold  on  the  Christian  essentials  of  our 
complex  modern  civilization. 

Mrs.  Talbot  very  wisely  offers  few 
of  her  own  dicta  for  worship,  but  she 
points  out  clearly  what  Cnrist  said 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
know  God  as  their  Father  and  to  re- 
spect their  fellow-men  as  brothers. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  life 
that  men  and  women  will  talk  about 
God  and  yet  walk  in  darkness;  that 
they  will  pray  to  God  in  times  of 
trouble  and  yet  forget  God  in  times  of 
prosperitjr;  that  they  will  call  upon 
God  for  gifts  and  yet  have  little  real 
faith. 

"Lessons in  Meditation **  points  the 
way  to  a  new  vision  of  God  and  of 
life;  to  prayer,  which  will  bring  men 
and  women  into  the  knowledge  of 
Christ;  to  religion,  which  brings  to 
God's  children  rich  blessings,  such  as 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity;  to 
peace;  to  faith;  and  to  communion 
with  the  God  of  all  love  and  power. 
This  little  book  also  gives  some  help- 
ful suggestions  on  the  organization  of 
prayer  groups  and  on  Christian  read- 
ing. 

That  men  and  women  can  and  should 
develop  their  spiritual  lives  with  the 
same  care  that  they  develop  their 
mental  and  social  powers  and  therebv 
come  into  closer  relation  with  God, 
the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 

S'ft,  is  the  message  of  "Lessons  in 
editation."  — w.  A.  a. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


ROOSEVELT  PORTRAITS 

qpHROUGHAe  generosiW  of  a  trus- 
-^  tee  of  the  American  Defence  So- 
ciety, a  large  edition  of  a  splendid 
likeness  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  has 
been  printed.  These  are  being  dis- 
tributed free  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  country.  The  picture  has  already 
been  placed  in  many  schools  of  New 
York.    The  State  of  Pennsylvania  will 


place  one  in  every  school  in  the  State; 
Providence  has  ordered  1000.  All  the 
schools  of  Connecticut  are  framing 
them  and  thousands  are  already  hung 
in  the  schools  of  the  West. 

School  people  interested  should  write 
to  Robert  Appleton,  116  East  24th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

•^  Journal  of  EduetUion 
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AN  INDIAN  WOMAN  LAWYER 

Chippewa  Indian,   Mrs.   Marie  L. 

Bottineau  Baldwin,  LL.B.,  LL.M., 
Washington  College  of  Law,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  an  active  member  of 
the  College  Woman's  Club  at  the 
National  Capital. 

— The  Indian  Leader 

MEHARRY  ENDOWMENT 

AN  endowment  of  $500,000  for  Me- 
-"-  harry  Medical  College,  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Negroes  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  announced  De- 
cember 22  by  Robert  Ewing,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Of  tliis 
sum,  $150, 000  comes  from  the  Carnegie 
fund,  $150,000  from  the  General  Edu- 
cational Board,  and  the  remaining 
$200,000  from  the  Methodist  Church 
Board.  The  present  endowment  of  the 
the  college  is  $68,000. 

— New  York  Age 

INDIAN  MAGAZINE  NUMBER 

'HE  February  issue  of  the  Home 
Missions  Mont  hi  y,  published  by 
the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  strictly  an  Indian 
number,  and  is  full  of  interesting 
articles  written  by  people  who  are 
working  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Miss  Edith  Manville  Dabb,  Sec- 
retary of  Indian  Schools.  National 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  tells  of  "A  New  Era  of 
Life  and  Service, "  and  Mr.  G.  E.  E. 
Lindquist  of ''Unreached  Fields  among 
North  American  Indians,"  an  article 
dealing  with  the  results  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Survey.  Miss  Bertha  Eckert 
writes  of  *  The  Indians  of  Oklahoma, ' ' 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Crawford,  of  "Nez 
Perc6  Homes."  There  are  articles  on 
peyote  and  Navaho  blankets,  and 
shorter  messages  from  a  number  of 
workers  among  different  tribes. 


NEGRO  CHURCHES 

pROM  23,000  Negro  churches  in  1890 
**■  the  number  has  grown  until  in 
1916  there  were  40,000  organizations. 
The  membership  during  the  same  time 
has  increased  from  2,500,000  to  4,600, 
000.  The  value  of  the  property  in- 
creased from  $26, 500, 000  to  $87, 000, 000, 
on  which  there  was  a  debt  in  1916  of 
only  9  percent.  More  largely  than 
any  other  section  of  the  American 
population  the  Negro  is  organized  in 
churches  and  the  churches  are  the 
center  of  his  social  life. 

—  ThtPrund 


FOR  COLORED  GIRLS 

T^HE  formal  opening  and  dedication 
^  of  the  new  Phillis  Wheatley  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  build- 
ing at  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  Ninth 
street,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  dedi- 
cated in  December.  This  building  was 
the  gift  of  the  National  War  Work 
Council  to  the  colored  women  and  girls 
of  Washington.  It  is  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture, designed  by  Parish  and  Schroe- 
der,  and  nouses  forty-one  girls,  be- 
sides having  a  large  foyer  and  club 
room,  gymnasium,  and  cafeteria. 

—New  York  Age 

PREHISTORIC  INDIANS 

'PHE  discovery  of  a  prehistoric  vil- 
^  lage  and  cemetery  in  the  Navaho 
country,  New  Mexico,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Many  relics  of  great 
value  have  been  found;  hundreds  of 
pottery  vessels  and  scores  of  ancient 
tombs  have  revealed  much  of  interest. 
"There  were  more  than  twenty  dwell- 
ings in  the  village  varying  in  size 
from  four  to  as  many  as  nfty  rooms. " 

—Friends'  IntMigeneer 

A  WEALTHY  NEGRO 

"pORN  a  slave  but  now  reputed  to  be 
^-^  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  re- 
spected Negroes  in  the  South,  David  T. 
Howurd,  'n  years  old,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  recently  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  Beginning  on  a 
legacy  of  $150  left  by  his  former  mas- 
ter, Howard  now  owns  a  business 
rated  as  the  fourth  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  city,  and  financial  institutions 
readily  make  loans  on  his  name. 

— ^Newport  News  Presg 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR 
COLORED  STUDENTS 

T'HE  Armstrong  Association  Fund, 
•*-  [Philadelphia!  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  the  higher  education  of 
colored  students,  reports  that  $1600 
for  this  purpose  has  recently  been 
collected  among  colored  people. 

-  Friends'  Intelligencer 

NEW  INDIAN  MISSION 

'pHE  Women's  Board  of  the  Presby- 
■*■  terian  Church  has  recommended 
the  establishment  of  an  Indian  mis- 
sion school  to  be  located  at  Dwight, 
Okla.,  where  the  church  already  owns 
fifty  acres  of  ground  and  a  number  of 
buildings  formerly  used  as  an  Indian 
mission. 

—Ajuerivan  Indian  V.  M.  C.  A.  Bulletin 
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A0  andeaomiiimtioiial  indostriml  sehool  founded  in  1868 
by  Sttnoel  Chapman  AmBtrona  for  Neaio  youth. 
Indiana  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teaehtn  and  industrial  leaden 

Land,  about  1001  acrei;  buUdinga,  140 

Academic-normal,  trade,  affriculture,  businees,  home 
economics 

Inchidina  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,  1846 

Graduates,  2207;  ez-students,  over  8000 

Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$186^000  annually  abore  regular  income 
16,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship $100 

Endowed  scholarship 2600 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  RooEas,  Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 
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EDITORIALS 


In  1912  the  representatives  of  Howard,  Lincoln, 
A  Modern  Union,  Shaw,  and  Hampton  met  at  Hampton 
thletic    led   ^^^  ^j^^  purpose  of  forming  an  association  to 

promote  the  physical  welfare  of  the  students  in 
colored  institutions  of  higher  grade;  to  foster  athletic  games 
and  contests;  to  recommend  for  adoption  by  the  various 
authorities  controlling  athletics  such  regulations  as  would 
tend  to  promote  clean,  manly  sport  and  maintain  scholarship ; 
and  to  adopt  and  enforce  rules  to  govern  all  games  played 
and  meets  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association.  This  As- 
sociation is  known  as  the  Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association.  Since  its  organization  standards  of  athletics  have 
been  raised,  not  only  in  these  schools,  but  also  in  all  the  lead- 
ing secondary  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  for 
colored  youth  in  the  country.  Three  other  associations  with 
similar  objects  have  been  formed,  one  among  the  schools  of 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  other  two  among  the  institutions  of 
the  South  and  Middle  West. 

Through  this  Association  eligibility  rules,  which  were 
unthought  of  before  its  organization,  have  been  adopted  by 
every  school  in  the  Association.    Formerly,  if  a  man  were  a 
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good  athlete,  little  else  mattered.  To-day,  however,  scholar- 
ship and  amateurism  are  the  basis  on  which  athletics  are  con- 
ducted. This  is  not  always  a  popular  rule,  and  sometimes  its 
enforcement  requires  real  courage,  as  the  following  incident 
shows.  Some  time  ago  a  baseball  trip  through  the  South  was 
planned  by  one  of  the  schools  in  the  Association.  At  the  last 
moment  a  large  number  of  the  best  players  were  disqualified. 
The  students  wanted  to  cancel  the  trip,  realizing  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  their  school's  reputation  in  athletics.  How- 
ever, the  trip  was  taken  and  every  game  was  lost.  A  letter 
from  the  school  representative  who  accompanied  the.  team 
said :  ''Our  team  is  meeting  with  somewhat  less  playing  suc- 
cess than  formerly.  We  are  enforcing  some  very  strict  rules 
as  to  amateurism  and  scholarship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
time  this  will  be  general,  and  that  all  schools  will  see  their 
way  clear  to  do  likewise."  This  day  is  fast  approaching,  as 
all  the  leading  schools  have  adopted  eligibility  rules. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  Association,  many  schools 
had  little  respect  for  contracts.  Teams  on  trips  would  some- 
times receive  telegrams  saying  that  games  had  been  cancelled. 
This  was  done  with  little  or  no  concern  for  the  convenience  of 
the  traveling  team.  In  the  "good  old  days"  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  complete  a  contest  satisfactorily.  Games  would 
end  in  fights  or  teams  would  walk  off  the  field,  refusing  to 
abide  by  decisions  of  the  officials.  Athletes  had  little  respect 
for  officials  and  often  looked  upon  their  decisions  with  sus- 
picion.   These  happenings  are  rare  to-day. 

During  the  last  three  seasons  the  evil  of  betting  has  been 
very  common  on  the  side  lines  among  the  spectators.  Students 
and  even  players  are  said  to  have  wagered  their  summer  earn- 
ings. At  one  game,  where  students  lost  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  officials  were  blamed  -and  attempts  were  made,  it  is 
said,  to  do  them  bodily  harm.  This  evil  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  the  Association  has  denounced  it  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  It  has  gone  on  record  as  opposing  gambling  in 
athletic  games,  and  has  urged  the  schools  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  abolish  the  practice  of  gambling  by  the  members  of 
teams,  student  body,  and  spectators. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  Association  has  been  in  teaching 
the  colored  athlete  the  essentials  of  true  sportsmanship.  The 
public  has  likewise  developed,  and  is  now  demanding  clean 
sport  on  the  part  of  the  schools.  This  new  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  greater  knowledge  in  the  schools 
as  to  the  value  of  athletics  in  the  development  of  young  men 
and  women,  have  given  the  movement  tremendous  impetus.  It 
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has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  World 
War,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  were  unable  to 
serve  their  country  in  her  greatest  hour  of  peril  because  they 
were  physically  unfit.  To  improve  this  condition  States  are 
passing  physical  education  laws,  and  both  public  and  private 
schools  are  introducing  physical  education  as  a  part  of  their 
programs. 

In  this  new  development  many  schools  are  finding  them- 
selves handicapped  bj'  the  lack  of  equipment.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  schools  for  colored  youth.  Not  one  of  these 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  country  has  a  well-equipped 
athletic  field.  For  the  first  big  intercollegiate  track  meet  to 
be  held  this  spring  the  Association  is  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  makeshift  for  the  accommodation  of  the  event. 

In  response  to  this  imperative  need,  Hampton  graduates 
and  ex-students  have  decided  to  give  to  their  Alma  Mater  a 
modem  athletic  field,  with  a  grandstand,  quarter-mile  track, 
220-yard  straight-away,  football  and  baseball  fields.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  field  will  cost  more  than  $30,000.  Such  a  field 
will  not  only  add  to  Hampton's  fame  and  the  happiness  of  her 
students,  but  will  afford  a  place  to  hold  great  National  track 
meets,  which  will  attract  the  young  manhood  of  the  country 
and  give  to  Negro  youth  a  new  appreciation  of  physical  ef- 
ficiency. A  plan  of  the  proposed  field  will  be  found  on  page 
238  of  this  issue. 


The    appointment    of    Honorable    Charles    H. 
A      .  -***  *    Burke,  of  South  Dakota,  as  Commissioner  of  In- 

dian  Affairs,  is  one  which  will  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  all  friends  of  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Burke  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  but  removed 
to  South  Dakota  while  a  very  young  man.  He  comes  into 
office  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal,  gained  partly  from  living  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Sioux  reservations,  and  in  the  city  which  has  one  of 
the  large  non-reservation  schools,  and  also  from  having  served 
seven  terms  in  Congress,  most  of  the  time  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  part  of  the  time  as 
its  Chairman.  During  these  years  he  made  himself  known 
as  a  friend  of  the  Indians  in  the  legislative  questions  that 
arose.  In  1912  he  made  a  vigorous  fight  to  protect  the  Okla- 
homa Indians  from  wholesale  graft  in  connection  with  pro- 
bate and  other  matters,  and  in  other  instances  he  has  made 
a  firm  stand  on  the  side  of  justice. 
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Possibly  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  dealings  with 
the  Indian  has  a  strong,  wise  man  been  more  needed  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  than  at  present.  The  ques- 
tions concerning  citizenship  rights  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance; the  wisest  of  legislation  is  needed  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  in  land  matters,  especially  in  the  lo- 
calities where  there  are  oil  and  mineral  resources;  the  pey- 
ote  traffic  is  a  menace  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  whole  race.  The  opportunity  to  do  fine  con- 
structive work  of  a  lasting  nature  is  almost  boundless,  and 
the  best  agencies  working  for  the  Indians  will  gladly  uphold 
Mr.  Burke's  hands  in  his  efforts  to  help  and  obtain  justice  for 
the  native  American. 


The  fifth  annual  celebration  of  Founder's  Day  at 
Founder's  Day   -puskegee  Institute  was  held  on  Monday  and 

Tuesday,  April  11  and  12. 
To  one  who  had  not  visited  the  school  for  ten  years,  its 
wonderful  growth  in  beauty,  general  equipment,  number  of 
buildings,  and  enrollment,  was  most  impressive.  With  a  stu- 
dent body  requiring  fifteen  minutes  to  march  past  a  given 
point;  with  three  new  buildings — one  of  them  five-fold — ^just 
added  to  its  already  splendid  plant;  with  two  special  cars  ar- 
riving on  its  grounds  filled  with  influential  white  friends;  with 
a  hospital  offering  help  in  its  annual  clinic  to  hundreds  of 
surgical  cases  with  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  best  South- 
em  white  surgeons,  and  undertaking  as  a  new  venture  a 
post-graduate  school  for  Negro  doctors, — with  all  these 
things  true — with  any  one  of  them  true — Tuskegee  is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  the  success  of  Negro  effort  for  Negroes.  Could 
Booker  Washington  have  returned  to  the  school  he  founded 
on  the  day  it  did  him  honor,  he  would  have  been  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  his  friend  and  successor,  Dr.  Moton, 
so  well  known  and  so  long  held  in  affectionate  regard  by 
Hampton  and  Hampton's  friends. 

The  buildings  dedicated  on  April  eleventh  were  the 
group  of  five  Trades  Buildings,  the  large  brick  horse  bam, 
accommodating  75  horses  and  mules,  and  James  Hall,  a  dor- 
mitory to  house  135  girls,  the  whole  aggregating-  in  value 
$500,000.  This  building  program  has  provided  practical 
work  for  245  trade  students,  illustrating  the  fact  stated  by 
Dr.  Moton  and  emphasized  by  Mr.  Willcox,  chairman  of  Tusk 
kegee's  board  of  trustees,  that  **the  school  has  not  changed 
an  inch  from  what  Washington  thought  and  taught.  But  it  is 
keeping  up  with  the  needs  of  the  people  by  enriching  all  its 
courses.     All  will  be  useless,  however,  unless  we  make  men 
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and  women,  willing  to  be  spent  for  their  country." 

Mr.  Willcox  said:  'The  Trades  Buildings  exhibit  in  a 
most  significant  way  the  vital  principles  of  Armstrong  and 
Washington.  Armstrong  introduced  the  principles  that  mere 
accumulation  of  knowledge  is  not  education,  that  education  is 
the  development  of  character,  and  that  the  moral  value  of 
manual  labor  has  a  far-reaching  effect  on  character  building. 
These  principles  are  spreading  throughout  the  country  and 
affecting  the  education  of  the  white  race  also.  But  while 
Tuskegee  emphasizes  the  importance  of  industrial  education, 
it  does  not  intend  to  limit  Negro  education.  The  Negro 
should  have  every  opportunity  to  go  as  far  as  his  capacity 
and  energy  will  permit." 

At  the  special  Founder's  Day  exercises  on  April  twelfth, 
the  principal  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Ashby  Jones  of 
Atlanta,  who  is  prominent  in  the  work  of  race  adjustment 
now  being  actively  forwarded  by  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
racial Co-operation.  Dr.  Will  W.  Alexander  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
King  of  this  Commission  were  also  among  the  guests  on  this 
occasion  and  their  plans  were  discussed  with  eager  interest 
by  all  who  heard  them.    Dr.  Jones  said  in  part: 

''Booker  Washington  challenged  my  admira- 
tion, persuaded  my  reason,  and  won  my  affec- 
tion. *  *  His  supreme  contribution  to  his  race  is 
that,  with  striking  and  compelling  force,  he 
made  a  new  definition  of  Negro  in  terms  of  su- 
preme accomplishment  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  any  leader  in  the  world.  Before 
his  day  it  was  said  that  the  Negro  was  inca- 
pable of  self-development.  Washington  so  lived 
that  he  said :  To  be  a  Negro  is  no  barrier  to  any 
accomplishment.  *  *  He  refused  to  place  em- 
phasis on  the  wrongs  of  his  race,  putting  it 
instead  on  their  opportunities.  He  never  pointed 
downward,  always  upward — and  he  always 
spoke  with  a  radiant  smile.  *  »  » 

"There  are  two  types  of  leaders,  both  white 
and  black.  One  type  has  no  faith.  He  points  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  Negro  and  the  crimes  of  the 
idle  and  debauched.  He  finds  failure  every- 
where. If  he  is  black  he  searches  for  every  in- 
justice, he  looks  for  every  dark  cloud,  he  pours 
bitterness  on  your  soul.  The  Washington  type 
has  eyes  clear  and  clean;  his  vision  is  un- 
clouded. He  sees  the  wrongs  that  are  done  him 
and  does  not  fear  to  tell  of  them;  he  sees  ob- 
stacles but  does  not  pause  before  them.  He  has 
faith  in  the  white  race  and  faith  in  the  black 
race.  He  preaches  glad  news  and  sees  victory 
at  the  end." 
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The  presence  of  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago,  a 
Tuskegee  trustee,  with  a  party  of  twenty-two  friends  inter- 
ested in  social  work,  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Founder's 
Day.  No  one  person  has  done  so  much  for  Negro  rural  edu- 
cation in  the  South  as  Mr.  Rosenwald,  and  his  words  to  the 
student  body,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Rosen wald's  were  heard  with 
much  appreciation. 


Community     "^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Negro  progress,  such  as  increased 

SerWce  land  ownership,  more  and  better  schools  secured 
(Incorporated)  through  the  co-operation  of  thrifty  Negroes  with 
their  white  f riends,  social-service  programs  of  rural  and  urban 
Negro  churches,  Negro  local.  State,  and  National  health  cam- 
paigns, rapid  extension  of  business  activities,  and  organization 
for  greater  thrift,  should  be  seriously  studied  in  any  appraisal 
of  present-day  Negno  life,  especially  while  there  are  flowing 
abroad  so  freely  such  intimate  and  dark  accounts  of  the  failure 
of  ignorant  and  disadvantaged  Negroes  to  respond  quickly  or 
eagerly  to  benevolently  despotic  treatment  or  to  the  opportunity 
to  make  good  citizens. 

The  annual  report  of  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
contains  some  interesting  references  to  the  work  which  widely 
scattered  Negroes,  who  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  initiative,  have  done  to  improve  their  community  life 
and  prepare  themselves  for  the  exacting  demands  of  peace  times. 

Thousands  of  Negroes  have  caught  the  meaning  of  citizen- 
ship and  neighborliness.  They  have  co-operatively  organized 
their  leisure-time  activities,  such  as  community  singing,  dra- 
matics,  public-forum  speaking,  athletics,  and  wholesome  public 
entertainment.  They  have  co-operated  with  churches,  schools, 
business  organizations,  social  agencies,  and  communily-minded 
citizens  in  building  community  improvement  programs  and  in 
training  leaders  to  carry  on  community-welfare  work.  Through 
doing,  rather  than  through  receiving,  these  Negroes  have  put 
democracy  into  action. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  example,  the  colored  citizens  have 
established  the  Sinton  Park  Center,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Negro  Welfare  Federation.  At  Newport,  Kentucky,  play 
institutes  for  colored  volunteers  have  had  an  average  attendance 
of  forty-eight  persons.  A  Mothers'  Day  program,  given  at  the 
Corinthian  Baptist  Church,  brought  in  funds  for  Community 
Service  work.  A  colored  playground  was  secured  as  a  gift. 
Property  costing  $2800  was  purchased  for  a  colored  community 
center.    The  existing  colored  organizations  have  been  used  as 
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Community-Service  agencies.  At  Columbus,  Georgria,  two  rec- 
reational centers  in  colored  districts  have  been  maintained  with 
a  colored  woman  in  charge.  In  San  Francisco  "the  Negro  work 
includes  women's  sewing  clubs,  boys'  clubs,  and  similar  proj- 
ects." These  are  a  few  brief  sample  notices  which  have  been 
included  in  the  report.  They  merely  suggest  the  wide-spread 
movement  among  Negroes  to  organize  for  community  improve- 
ment. 

"The  record  of  Community  Service  (Incorporated),"  says 
the  report,  "is  not  a  record  of  what  it  has  itself  done,  but  of  what 
it  has  helped  local  Community-Service  groups  and  others  to  do. 
It  is  a  record  of  a  great  co-operative  movement  in  attempting  to 
train  and  guide  the  leadership  necessary  to  use  the  leisure  of 
America  for  citizenship." 


"That  all  things  in  race  relations  which  are 

Baltii 


I  te  .     •«!     ^^^^^  ^^®  possible,  and  that  when  ignorance 
Conference     ^^^^  prejudice  wiU  be  dissipated," — ^these  two 

thoughts  seem  to  emerge  from  its  recent  ses- 
sions to  express  the  spirit  of  the  second  Inter-racial  Con- 
ference of  Baltimore,  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Findings,  of  which  Dr.  Broadus  Mitchell  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  is  chairman. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  inter-racial  co-operation  idea 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  experience  of  Baltimore  citizens.  Dr. 
Mitchell  reported  as  follows :  "The  Committee  on  Findings  is 
encouraged  to  feel  that  this  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  has  made  an  advance  over  that  of  last  year  in 
that  studies  of  the  several  aspects  of  the  confronting  problem 
have  been  fuller,  discussion  has  been  franker,  and  increased 
cordiality  has  marked  all  the  proceedings." 

When  intelligent,  Christian  men  and  women  come  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  problem  of  race  relations,  they  can  al- 
ways make  headway.  The  Baltimore  Inter-racial  Conference 
is  merely  indicative  of  what  can  be  accomplished.  Under  the 
caption,  "What  the  Conference  Did,"  the  Baltimore  Sun 
printed  the  following  paragraphs: 

"Approved  plans  to  relieve  the  housing  con- 
gestion of  Negroes  by  forming  an  association  to 
finance  colored  people  in  obtaining  homes. 

"Endorsed  statements  that  Negroes  do  not 
want  social  equality  with  white  people  and 
made  it  clear  that  betterment  of  the  colored 
race  cannot  come  in  a  day. 
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"Ascertained  that  the  Negro  wants  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  and  adequate  educational 
advantages  for  his  children. 

"Deplored  the  lack  of  courtesy  and  kindness 
on  the  part  of  both  white  and  colored  children 
toward  each  other. 

"Suggested  the  establishment  of  a  tubercu- 
losis preventorium  for  colored  children." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Ainslee  of  the  Christian  Temple,  who 

has  served  effectively  as  chairman  of  the  Conference,  said: 

"The  attitude  of  this  Conference  is  that  of  a  friendly  approach 
to  inter-racial  problems,  which  is  the  scientific  method  of  per- 
manent adjustment  of  any  problem.  The  purpose  of  the  Con- 
ference is  to  study  those  problems  which  enter  into  inter-racial 
conditions,  finding  a  new  appreciation  by  the  white  people 
of  the  colored  people's  value  as  members  of  the  community, 
and  likewise  finding  a  new  appreciation  by  the  colored  people 
of  the  white  people's  interest  and  readiness  to  co-operate  in 
the  colored  people's  endeavors  for  racial  betterment.  The 
scope  of  the  Conference  includes  all  subjects  that  have  to  do 
with  the  white  and  colored  peoples  and  the  frank  discussion 
of  these  subjects." 

There  are  good  circles  as  well  as  vicious  circles  of  in- 
fluence. Good  housing  promotes  good  health;  good  health 
promotes  good  moral  living;  good  moral  living  promotes  good 
citizenship;  good  citizenship  promotes  good  government, 
which  is,  after  all,  a  basic  element  in  Christian  democracy.  I 

The  Baltimore  Inter-racial   Conference,  working  through  a  r 

number  of  important  commissions,  is  developing  one  of  the 
good  circles  of  life.    It  should  be  carefully  studied  as  an  ex- 
perience— ^not    merely    as    an    experiment — in*  constructive,  ^ 
Christian,  dispassionate  social  co-operation. 

Its  program  includes  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  rec- 
reation, education,  housing,  court  administration,  family  life, 
industry,  and  health.  It  is  being  carried  into  action  by  white 
and  colored  people  for  the  benefit  of  both  races.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  best  social  thought  of  the  day;  namely,  the  im- 
provement of  the  group  through  the  improvement  of  the  in-  I 
dividual  in  his  immediate  environment.                                                                         i 


<<n^HE  Inter-racial  Committees  of  local  communities 
-*•  provide  plans  and  methods  of  law  and  order; 
justice  in  the  courts;  better  housing;  care  for  the 
sick ;  provisions  for  sanitation  and  recreation,  better 
schools,  school  buildings,  and  teachers;  economic 
justice;  improvement  in  street  cars;  aid  for,  and  in- 
terest in,  the  farmers;  and  the  promotion  of  varied 
agencies  of  Negro  welfare.  Christian  agencies,  white 
and  colored,  are  particularly  enlisted." 


.  HOME-MAKING  NEEDS  OF  THE 

NEGRO* 

BY  CARRIE  A.  LYFORD 

Director  of  the  Home-Economics  School,  Hampton  Institute 

IN  Virginia  there  is  an  association  made  up  of  various  Negro 
activities  which  is  known  as  the  Negro  Organization  So- 
ciety. The  slogan  of  the  society — "Better  health,  better 
schools,  better  homes,  better  farms" — ^voices  the  needs  of  the 
Negro  with  an  effectiveness  born  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions.  The  members  of  this  organization  are  striving  to 
inculcate  in  their  people  habits  of  thrift,  reliability,  and 
steady  work,  and  are  showing  a  greater  interest  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  children,  in  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  in  active  participation  in  social-welfare  work  of  every 
nature. 

To  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Negro  Organization  Society 
and  to  listen  to  the  reports  of  the  visiting  nurse,  the  industrial 
supervisor,  and  the  home-demonstration  agent,  is  to  be  con- 
vinced that  these  needs  are  keenly  appreciated  by  intelligent 
colored  people  and  that  they  are  making  active  effort  to 
waken  all  members  of  the  race  to  a  need  for  more  sanitary 
methods  of  living,,  more  faithful  school  attendance,  a  higher 
standard  of  home-making,  and  a  greater  self-respect. 

When  one  has  heard  the  stirring  reports  of  the  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Negroes  among  their  own  people,  one  no 
longer  questions  that  the  race  consciousness  for  which  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  other  leaders  of  the  colored  race  have 
struggled  has  been  awakened  and  that  they  are  striving  to 
improve  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  race. 

What  this  organization  is  doing  for  Virginia  is  being 
done  in  some  measure  by  other  organizations  among  the 
colored  people  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute is  pointing  the  way  to  new  conditions  for  the  colored 
people  in  Alabama  and  the  adjacent  territory,  and  many 
smaller  schools  of  similar  character  are  serving  more  limited 
areas.  In  other  places,  through  the  leadership  of  strong  min- 
isters of  the  race,  active  social-welfare  work  is  raising  the 
standard  of  whole  communities.  For  many  years  Negro 
women  have  been  banded  together  in  women's  clubs  to  work 
for  those  conditions  which  decent  living  demands,  and  the 
tangible  results  of  the  work  of  these  clubs  are  to-day  seen  in 


*  Excerpts  from  as  Address  before  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education.  At* 
lantic  City,  February  1921 
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many  localities.  Elsewhere  private  foundations  are  work- 
ing directly  with  the  colored  people  to  bringr  about  those 
hififher  standards  of  living  that  are  necessary  to  the  future 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  In  the  State  departments  of  education 
of  thirteen  Southern  States,  a  State  Agent  of  Negro  Rural 
Schools  is  supported  by  the  General  Education  Board  to  pro- 
mote industrial  education  in  the  Negro  schools  and  to  look 
after  the  standards  and  the  needs  of  those  schools.  These 
agents  are  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Educa- 
tion and  represent  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  their 
visits  to  the  county  schools.  The  United  States  Government, 
co-operating  with  State  institutions,  through  the  appointment 
of  home-demonstration  agents  to  work  among  the  farmers 
and  with  the  women  in  their  homes,  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly strong  factor  in  the  improvement  of  living  conditions 
among  Negroes. 

THE  NEGRO  HOME  IN  AMERICA 

A  study  of  the  needs  of  the  Negro  may  well  begin  with 
the  history  of  the  Negro  home  in  America.  Meager  as  the 
Negro  home  is  in  historical  background,  an  understanding  of 
those  conditions  that  have  inhibited  its  development  may 
help  us  to  work  with  sympathetic  patience  to  secure  better 
home  conditions  to-day. 

During  the  days  of  slavery  the  Negro  family  had  but 
little  opportunity  for  real  family  life,  though  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  some  slaves  had  with  the  homes  of  their 
masters  doubtless  did  much  to  develop  ideals  of  home  life. 
The  control  of  the  slave  by  the  master,  the  scattering  of 
families  at  the  turn  of  the  fortunes  of  a  plantation,  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  the  cotton  fields,  and  the  irresponsible 
attitude  which  slavery  fostered  in  the  subject  people,  all 
tended  to  retard  the  development  of  the  Negro  home.  The 
years  after  the  Civil  War  brought  little  to  the  Negro  that 
was  helpful  in  the  growth  of  his  home  life  except  the  sense 
of  freedom  for  which  he  had  prayed  so  long.  The  growing 
segregation  of  the  races  in  the  South  made  it  less  possible  for 
Negro  women  to  learn  from  white  women  those  things  essen- 
tial to  a  properly  maintained  home.  Such  contact  as  came  to 
exist  between  the  white  and  colored  people  of  a  community 
meant  that  the  colored  people  were  supported  by  the  services 
which  they  performed  for  their  white  neighbors,  services  for 
which  they  were  so  inadequately  paid  that  it  became  the  ac- 
cepted custom  for  colored  servants  to  carry  from  the  kitchens 
in  which  they  worked  supplies  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  families.     Gradually,  too,  less  adequate  service 
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was  rendered  by  the  colored  servants,  due  to  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  pay  was  inadequate,  as  well  as  to  a  growing 
inefficiency. 

Such  training  as  the  Negro  house  servants  received  dur- 
ing slavery  days  grew  to  be  less  and  less  frequently  given 
after  slavery  was  abolished,  until  to-day  many  a  Negro  who 
seeks  employment  as  a  house  servant  is  less  prepared  for  her 
work  than  is  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  who  cannot  yet 
speak  our  language  but  has  come  to  us  with  a  training  re- 
ceived in*  her  own  country  in  the  old  world. 

Due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  relationship  to  the 
white  homes  from  which  food  and  clothing  have  often  been 
received  in  lieu  of  adequate  wages,  as  well  as  to  modem 
methods  of  advertising,  the  younger  generation  of  colored 
people  have  acquired  expensive  tastes  in  food,  dress,  and 
recreation,  so  that  to-day,  with  more  ready  money  afforded 
by  higher  wages,  many  a  home  does  not  reap  the  benefit 
but  continues  to  exist  as  a  cheerless  house,  without  trace  of 
beauty,  with  but  little  of  comfort,  and  lacking  in  adequate 
sanitary  provisions.  Such  homes  are  an  outcome  of  the  con- 
ditions that  have  surrounded  Negro  life  in  America.  Homes  of 
those  Negroes  who  have  not  suffered  from  all  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  masses  have  labored,  indicate  that 
there  is  no  racial  lack  of  ability  to  develop  the  highest  type 
of  home.  The  Negro  hand  is  deft,  the  Negro  spirit  is  sympa^ 
thetic,  and  the  Negro  heart  is  hospitable,  and  would  have 
the  home  a  fitting  place  for  its  loved  ones  and  guests  were 
the  Negro  mind  versed  in  those  arts  and  sciences  fundamental 
to  the  well-planned  home. 

The  type  of  training  in  home-making  which  is  to  be  given 
to  colored  girls  should  be  determined  in  every  community  by 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live  and  the  possible  demands 
that  the  future  will  make  upon  them.  The  pupils  who  live  in 
the  country  must  have  a  course  to  prepare  them  for  a  better 
rural  life,  while  those  who  live  in  the  city  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  city.  The  climate  of  the  South- 
em  States  is  another  factor  for  consideration  when  courses 
are  planned.  Every  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  Na- 
ture's bounty  in  garden  and  in  field  should  be  provided  to 
girls  in  the  rich  Southland  through  adequate  training  in 
gardening  and  in  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  course  to  be  given,  it  must 
be  based  upon  the  essential  needs  of  the  home,  foremost  of 
which  is  probably  the  better  care  of  the  house  and  the  family. 
Next  will  undoubtedly  come  better  food,  and  third,  better 
clothing.     With  each  of  these  questions  will  be  involved  the 
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problems  of  sanitation,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  administra- 
tion. Earnest  effort  must  be  made  to  cultivate  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  time,  of  materials,  and  of  money,  so  that  the 
irresponsible  spirit  of  the  past  may  be  counteracted. 

Experiments  as  to  how  these  practical  lessons  can  be 
given  have  been  made  in  many  Negro  schools  with  results  that 
have  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  efforts  but  have  been  so  limited 
in  scope  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ten  millions  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  country  have  been  reached.  In  the  larger 
boarding  schools  the  girls  have  lived  in  well-cared-for  dormi- 
tories where  they  have  been  given  careful  training  in  house- 
work, and  have  come  to  have  an  appreciation  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  their  own  homes  could  give  them. 
With  a  wisdom  bom  of  wide  vision  these  early  efforts  were 
frequently  developed  into  normal  courses  designed  to  send  out 
each  student  with  a  missionary  zeal  that  would  prompt  her  to 
share  what  she  had  gained  with  others,  and  thus  to  become 
a  teacher  in  her  own  community.  The  story  of  such  accom- 
plishment is  one  of  the  epics  of  Negro  history  in  America,  and 
the  sacrifices  that  such  Negro  teachers  are  making  to  help 
their  race  are  as  real  to-day  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

TRAINING  BY  DOING 

To  train  by  doing  is  an  expensive  type  of  education,  for 
it  necessitates  a  well-equipped  plant  and  a  large  number  of 
well-trained  teachers.  Foods  must  be  handled,  clothes  must 
be  made,  house  furnishings  must  be  arranged,  and  rooms  must 
be  provided  for  these  activities.  Those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  these  schools  insist  that  equipment  must  be  simple 
though  modern,  that  activities  taught  must  be  of  use  in  the 
home,  and  that  frequent  repetition  and  constant  supervision 
are  essential. 

PRACTICE  IN  HOUSEWORK 

In  order  to  plan  the  courses  necessary  for  the  best  teach- 
ing of  home  economics  in  Negro  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
all  that  is  best  in  educational  theory  and  educational  practice 
of  the  past.  To-day  Negro  schools  are  reaping  the  benefit 
of  those  institutions  established  early  in  the  history  of  Negro 
education,  in  which  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  details 
of  living  and  by  whose  teachings  the  spirit  of  service  was 
fostered,  for  the  graduates  of  those  schools  are  the  industrial 
supervisors  and  community  leaders  of  to-day.  Better  living 
conditions  have  resulted  in  communities  where  such  teach- 
ers have  worked.  The  results  of  industrial  teaching,  as  it 
has  been  carried  on,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  school,  of  what- 
ever grade,  which  is  to  properly  teach  home-making  must  be 
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provided  with  the  means  of  giving:  the  girls  practice  in  house- 
hold arts,  either  in  the  school  dormitory  or  in  a  small  cottage 
similar  in  type  to-  those  in  which  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  community  live.  The  practice  cottage  is  especially 
valuable  because  in  it  the  girls  can  work  out  the  solution  of 
home  problems  in  proper  relation  to  one  another. 

The  cottage  should  be  provided  with  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  living-room,  and  bed-rooms,  and  should  be  supplied 
with  sanitary  arrangements,  furnishings,  and  decoration  such 
as  can  be  used  in  the  community  and  can  be  secured  by  the 
incomes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  community.  The 
exterior  of  the  house  should  be  given  as  much  consideration 
as  the  interior.  The  painting  of  the  house,  the  planting  of. 
the  lawn  and  gardens,  the  care  of  the  out-houses  and  domestic 
animals,  should  all  be  studied  from  the  housewife's  stand- 
point. The  purpose  of  this  cottage  must  be  to  give  the  girls 
home  practice  in  every  type  of  housework  and  to  set  a  stand- 
ard of  housekeeping  for  the  homes  of  the  community. 

The  cottage  may  also  serve  as  a  home  for  teachers  and 
as  a  community  center  for  mothers'  meetings  and  other  or- 
ganizations. Thus  all  the  house  will  demand  thoughtful  care 
on  the  part  of  the  classes  that  are  to  meet  there.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  undertake  the  general  cleaning  of  all 
the  rooms ;  to  do  all  the  sewing  that  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  house  furnishings  and*  for  the  clothes  for  the 
family;  to  take  care  of  the  laundering  of  the  clothes  and 
the  house  furnishings;  to  prepare  food  for  daily  meals  and 
for  special  occasions;  to  can  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  to 
prepare  jellies  and  preserves  for  winter  use;  to  study  the  cost 
of  all  the  house  furnishings;  and  to  keep  careful  record  of  the 
household  accounts.  Constant  repetition  under  careful  super- 
vision is  absolutely  essential  to  good  habit  formation,  that  the 
lack  of  home  training  of  the  girls'  early  days  may  be  counter- 
acted. The  girl  must  be  taught  to  have  a  pride  in  her  ac- 
complishment so  that  her  work  may  bring  her  pleasure  and 
that  she  may  be  stimulated  to  do  her  best.  No  amount  of 
theory  will  avail  unless  opportunity  is  given  for  this 
fundamental  training.  The  utmost  patience  must  be  exerted 
by  the  teachers,  for  they  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  students  come  to  them  devoid  of  background  for 
thorough  work  or  of  any  standards  for  good  housekeeping. 
Wholesome  pleasures  of  the  home  must  be  included  in  the 
training  of  the  school  so  that  foundations  for  a  clean,  moral 
home  life  may  be  laid. 

In  some  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  mining  regions  of 
Alabama,  the  type  of  work  that  such  a  course  suggests  is 
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being  carried  out.  The  schools  are  suited  to  meet  village  or 
semi-rural  conditions.  In  some  cases  old  houses  are  being 
used;  in  others,  modem  buildings  are  provided  and  they  cor- 
respond to  the  modem  dwellings  used  by  the  people  of  the 
community.  The  supervisors  and  principals  in  these  schools 
co-operate  closely  with  the  home-economics  teachers;  and  the 
housekeeping  of  the  entire  school,  and  of  the  grounds  as  well, 
indicates  the  beneficial  results  secured  when  good  habits  of 
housekeeping  are  instilled  in  all  the  pupils.  Social  workers  in 
these  communities  provide  opportunity  for  play  as  well  as 
for  work,  and  the  occasional  festival  helps  to  make  the  school 
the  center  of  community  life  and  to  develop  those  play  in- 
stincts that  can  find  expression  in  wholesome  amusements. 

Such  a  type  of  work  necessitates  small  classes,  class 
periods  at  all  hours  of  the  day  so  that  different  phases  of  the 
work  can  be  carried  on,  and  classes  on  different  days  of  the 
week  so  that  the  duties  of  the  different  days  can  be  under- 
stood. Teachers  with  a  keen  understanding  of  home  problems 
from  every  standpoint  are  required  to  conduct  such  classes. 
School  principals  must  learn  to  make  schedules  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  household,  as  the  pupils  are 
assigned  to  practice  the  different  household  duties.  The 
community  must  support  the  teacher,  not  only  by  pajring  her 
an  adequate  salary,  but  also  by  securing  a  maximum  school 
attendance  for  all  the  children. 

EXTENSION  COURSES 

Extension  classes  in  home-making  for  Negro  women  who 
are  beyond  school  age,  or  who  must  leave  school  early  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  have  begun  to  prove  a  valuable  means  of  inmpro- 
ing  home  conditions  and  of  securing  for  the  schools  the  sup- 
port they  need.  Through  extension  classes  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions can  be  secured,  the  production  of  home  supplies  can 
be  stimulated,  wholesome  competition  in  the  skillful  perform- 
ance of  the  household  arts  can  be  fostered,  and  instruction 
can  be  given  in  the  feeding  of  the  family.  Such  extension 
courses  are  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  successful  teaching 
of  home-making  in  the  schools,  in  order  that  teachers  may 
have  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  parents  in  their  work. 

From  the  home  comes  all  that  is  best  in  life.  All  that 
better  homes  are  to  mean  for  the  Negro  race  one  cannot 
prophesy,  but  of  a  few  things  we  can  feel  assured.  Better 
homes  will  mean  better  health  for  the  individual,  better  sani- 
tary conditions  for  the  community,  a  happier  and  more  indus- 
trious race,  and  a  more  prosperous  future  for  our  country. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  NEGROES 

AT  THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY'S  PLANT 

IN  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

BY  T.  J.  WOOFTER,  JR. 

Field  Airent  for  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund 

WELL-PLANNED  and  careful  work  in  cultivating  the  mu- 
tual interest  of  the  boss  and  the  laborer  has  been  done 
by  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  of  Middletown,  Ohio. 
These  employers  have  also  shown  that  they  are  wide-awake 
in  realizing  that  to  interest  the  incoming  colored  men  from  the 
South  they  have  tp  make  some  special  adjustments  in  this 
work. 

The  Middletown  plant  covers  many  acres  of  ground  with 
flaming  stacks,  clanking  rolls,  and  spacious  warehouses. 
Throughout  the  w^orks,  overhead  and  under  foot,  there  are 
steel  paths  on  which  straining  locomotives  and  gliding  hoists 
move  staggering  heaps  of  iron.  They  produce  ingot  iron  and 
steel  sheets  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
bodies,  stoves,  washing  machines,  corrugated  roofing^  and 
siding,  culverts,  tanks,  flumes,  and  many  other  articles.  Mak- 
ing these  things  requires  rough  labor  with  elemental  forces. 
It  is  work  for  strong  men;  but  it  is  all  a  part  of  America's 
greatest  industry — iron. 

The  ore,  with  which  the  process  starts,  looks  to  the  vis- 
itor to  be  little  more  than  a  reddish  dirt  pile.  This  is  converted 
into  pig  iron  and  then  remelted  in  furnaces  where  it  is  treated 
in  fires  so  hot  that  the  men  who  work  in  front  of  the  furnace 
doors  have  to  be  protected  by  a  screen  of  flowing  water.  The 
metal  is  then  drawn  off  white  and  flaming  and  poured  from 
brimming  ladles  into  ingots  as  tall  as  a  man  and  still  hot 
enough  to  scorch  the  surrounding  air.  These  are  handed  by  a 
crane  to  reheating  furnaces  before  going  to  massive  rolls.  As 
the  metal  passes  through  the  blooming  rolls  it  booms  and 
throv/s  off  sparks  which  scatter  like  shrapnel.  The  rolls  pass 
the  metal  back  and  forth  in  their  great  jaws  until  it  emerges 
in  a  long  strip  and  is  cut  into  oblong  chunks  by  three-ton 
shears  and  sent  to  be  re-heated,  rolled  into  thinner  sheets, 
galvanized,  corrugated,  and  fashioned  into  finished  products. 

The  operation  of  all  this  ponderous  machinery,  with  its 
almost  uncanny  power  and  precision,  is  governed  by  watchful 
men  who  work  levers.  The  movement  of  the  metal  is  governed 
by  other  men  who  open  doors,  wield  tongs,  guide  strips,  stack 
sheets,  or  fix  the  hooks  of  gliding  cranes  and  hoists. 
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Surely  men  who  operate  the  machines  and  control  the 
scorching  metal  must  be  alert,  quick,  and  careful.  For  this 
reason  it  is  to  the  Company's  interest,  as  well  as  their  own, 
that  they  be  happy  outside  of  working  hours  and  bring  no 
grouches  into  the  plant  with  them  to  distract  their  attention. 
That  is  the  guiding  principle  of  successful  mutual-interest  or 
welfare  work;  a  secondary  motive  in  providing  good  living 
conditions  for  the  laborers  is  that  they  enable  the  plant  to 
get  and  hold  labor. 

All  through  the  first  processes  of  the  plant,  in  the  open- 
hearth  department,  on  the  rollers,  and  in  the  foundry  colored 
men  may  be  seen  guiding  the  metal.  As  yet  only  a  few  have 
acquired  the  skill  to  operate  the  machines. 

It  is  a  far  call  from  the  cotton  fields  and  the  small  gins 
and  oil  mills  of  the  South  to  the  complexities  of  large-scale 
production,  but  as  many  as  a  thousand  Negroes  were  em- 
ployed by  this  company  during  the  war  when  all  their  energies 
were  bent  on  making  big  shells.  Even  after  unemployment 
increased  in  other  places,  there  were  some  four  or  five  hun- 
dred colored  employes  in  the  American  Rolling  Mills.  The 
management  has  been  very  fair  in  the  hiring  and  firing  of 
Negroes,  and  this  feeling  that  they  are  getting  a  square  deal, 
with  no  special  favors  and  no  slights,  goes  a  long  way  towards 
attracting  and  holding  colored  labor. 

Wages  are  fixed  according  to  the  job  done  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  workers.  In  the  words  of  the  em- 
ployment manager,  they  "have  not  had  to  lay  off  any  Negro 
labor,  but,  when  demand  slackened  they  merely  ceased  hiring 
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HARKIED  men's  HOMES 

any  men."  That  meant  that  among-  the  common  laborers  the 
large  number  of  floaters  who  always  come  and  go  were  no 
longer  coming,  and  the  number  going  made  the  necessary 
reduction  in  the  labor  force.  "Of  course,"  he  continued,  "in 
case  the  demand  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  slackens  to 
such  an  extent  that  numbers  of  common  laborers  have  to  be 
laid  off  to  make  temporary  places  to  hold  our  skilled  laborers, 
the  Negroes  will  suffer  more  in  proportion  because  they  con- 
stitute a  larger  proportion  of  our  common  than  of  our  skilled 
labor.    So  far,  however,  we  have  not  had  to  do  this." 

After  the  assurance  of  a  square  deal  the  next  most  funda- 
mental step  in  cultivating  mutual  respect  is  the  provision  of 
pleasant  living  quarters.  Plants  situated  in  small  towns  often 
bring  laborers  to  communities  which  are  absolutely  unfitted  to 
even  house  them  decently.  Two  of  the  accompanying  pictures 
show  plainly  what  has  been  done  in  Middletown  toward  bet- 
tering the  housing  conditions  of  Negro  laborers.  The  "camp" 
houses  some  300  single  men.  For  75  cents  a  week — ^just  about 
the  cost  of  laundry — they  secure  bed  and  steel  locker  with 
electric  light  and  comfortable  heat.  The  barracks  are  of  sheet 
iron,  lined  within  and  provided  with  ample  ventilation  and 
janitor  service.  Good  meals  are  also  furnished  at  the  camp 
for  $6.00  a  week.  Thus  a  man's  food  and  shelter  cost  him 
about  two  days'  wages.  The  other  four  days'  wages  are  his  to 
spend. 


READING   AND   POOL  ROOM 

When  the  Company  realized  that  the  single  man  in  indus- 
try is  a  floater,  they  began  to  seek  means  to  encourage  married 
men  to  come  or  to  induce  their  own  men  to  marry.  The  big 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this  was  that  the  housing 
facilities  in  the  town  were  wholly  inadequate.  The  real  es- 
tate companies  felt  that  the  colored  laborers  came  and  went  so 
fast  they  could  not  risk  building  for  them.  Finally,  however, 
when  the  Company  guaranteed  rentals,  one  firm  started  build- 
ing six  neat  houses.     Before  these  houses  were  finished  four 
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of  them  had  been  purchased  by  colored  families.  Now,  there 
are  nearly  a  hundred  houses  in  the  settlement  and  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  them  benig  bought.  They  are  purchased  for  a  total 
of  from  $1800  to  $2500,  a  cash  payment  of  $100  being  re- 
quired and  the  rest  being  met,  if  desired,  by  installments  of 
$25  per  month. 

In  this  plan  there  is  an  extremely  valuable  lesson  for  other 
employers  of  colored  labor.  Very  often  the  complaint  is 
heard  that  colored  common  laborers  will  not  work  regularly 
or  that  they  spend  their  money  foolishly.  From  this  many 
conclude  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  this  class  of  labor  is 
to  educate  them  to  want  more  and  hence  to  desire  to  earn 
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more.  What  better  asset  to  the  community  is  there  than  a 
man  who  wants  a  neat  home  and  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  steady  earnings.  There  are  also  a  host  of 
healthy  wants  which  come  with  the  possession  of  a  house. 
One  must  buy  seeds,  tools,  furniture,  curtains,  and  all  the 
trappings  of  a  civilized  shelter.  Men  working  to  satisfy  these 
wants  are  good  citizens,  and  money  spent  on  such  things 
stimulates  production. 

When  the  settlement  sprang  up  it  brought  a  number  of 
problems  with  it,  principally  those  of  education,  play,  and  bet- 
ter housekeeping.  The  neighboring  public  school  was 
swamped  by  the  new-comers.  The  size  of  its  building  was 
inadequate  and  the  rooms  crowded.    Even  more  troublesome 
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were  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  fitting  pupils  who  had  come 
from  the  poorly  graded,  poorly  taught,  short-term  schools  in 
the  South,  into  the  same  classes  with  the  children  of  older 
settlers  who  had  grown  up  in  an  orderly,  well-taught  public 
school. 

The  Company  met  this  situation  by  building  outright  a 
$75,000  school  building  and  presenting  it  to  the  city.  It  is 
modem  in  every  respect,  and  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  plot  which  furnishes  ample  space  for  a  playground> 
where  the  kiddies  can  swing,  slide,  and  jump  on  standard 
apparatus.  The  city  pays  the  five  grade  teachers,  and  the 
Company  maintains  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  also  super- 
vises the  playground,  helps  out  with  the  home  gardens,  and 
aids  the  home  owners  by  suggesting  better  housekeeping 
methods. 

Then,  too,  with  so  large  a  number  of  people  accidents  and 
sickness  constantly  occur.  The  management  knows  that  when 
sick  men  drop  out,  or  when  a  laborer  is  absent  caring  for  a 
sick  family,  their  production  is  cut  until  his  successor  is 
trained,  and  they  lose  money.  Likewise  the  output  of  a  man 
who  is  worrying  about  sickness  in  the  family  is  affected. 

To  remedy  this  and  also  render  a  service  to  the  workmen 
a  young  man  spends  practically  all  his  time  in  an  automobile 
visiting  absentees.  If  he  finds  that  the  absence  is  due  to  sick- 
ness one  of  the  Company  nurses  is  sent  to  render  aid,  and  in 
this  way  the  best  of  medical  attention  is  furnished.  The  illus- 
tration showing  the  camp  hospital  indicates  the  care  provided 
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for  the  single  laborers  who  fall  sick.  Another  large  brick 
structure  is  thoroughly  equipped  as  a  first-aid  hospital.  Those 
who  suffer  accidents  are  sent  there  immediately  for  treat- 
ment. 

This  program  of  providing  good  community  life  for  the 
laborers  is  rounded  out  by  some  attention  to  healthful  recrea- 
tion in  their  leisure  hours.  Besides  the  playground  for  chil- 
dren the  school  plant  contains  a  well-equipped  auditorium  in 
which  a  Company  entertainment  is  given  twice  a  week.  It 
is  also  used  for  school  pageants  and  festivals.  The  motto  of 
the  picture  showing  the  Red  Cross  Pageant  in  this  auditorium 
is  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  patriotic  when  a  place  of  which 
you  are  proud  is  provided  for  patriotic  gatherings. 

At  the  camp,  good  pool  tables,  which  are  the  delight  of 
a  single  man,  are  provided.  The  way  is  paved  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  colored  laborer  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  piano 
has  also  been  placed  in  this  recreation  hall.  The  supervisor 
of  the  hall  says  that  the  piano  operates  more  regularly  than 
the  rolling  mill.  It  is  almost  continuously  in  use  night  and 
day.  Within  eight  months  of  its  purchase  its  keys  had  been 
worn  out.  The  second  set  is  now  almost  so  thin  that  they  will 
have  to  give  way  to  a  third.  A  young  colored  man  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Company  to  look  after  this  recreation  hall,  to 
watch  over  the  general  welfare  of  the  men  in  the  camp,  and 
to  plan  their  entertainments. 

Thus,  the  colored  laborers  have  two  workers  of  their  own : 
the  young  woman  who  supervises  the  kindergarten,  play- 
ground, and  housekeeping  in  the  settlement,  and  the  young 
man  who  supervises  the  activities  in  camp. 

Financial  as  well  as  community  aid  is  given  to  employes. 
Insurance  and  bonus  checks  help  them  in  periods  of  misfor- 
tune and  a  small  bank  is  provided  to  stimulate  thrift. 

This  mill  is  just  one  of  many  which  have  recently  become 
interested  in  such  activities.  Now  that  the  wartime  pressure 
for  better  working  conditions  has  relaxed  and  the  demand  for 
labor  is  not  so  great,  quite  a  few  are  abandoning  these  depart- 
ments, but  the  firms  that  have  approached  their  problems 
with  a  carefully  thought  out  plan  are  retaining  their  mutual- 
interest  departments.  They  realize  that  after  the  temporary 
slump  in  industry  their  need  for  them  will  be  as  great  as  ever. 

Those  who  do  not  realize  the  complexity  of  the  changes 
in  Negro  life  which  have  accompanied  the  movement  north- 
ward will  probably  be  aided  in  visualizing  these  changes  by 
this  description  of  the  welfare  work  of  a  large  company. 
Other  employers  of  Negro  labor  in  the  North  and  planters 
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who  desire  a  more  stable  labor  supply  in  the  South  will  prob- 
ably find  in  the  foregoing  description  some  lines  of  activity 
which  may  be  useful  in  solving  their  difficulties. 


HAMPTON'S  TRAINING  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  LEADERSHIP 

BY  WARREN  K.  BLODGETT 

Director  of  the  Agricultural  School,  Hampton  Institute 

'T^HERE  is  great  need  in  the  South  to-day  for  well-trained 
•*-  Negro  rural  leaders  who  are  capable  of  filling  the  posi- 
tions of  county  demonstration  agents,  rural-school  principals, 
and  supervisors  and  trainers  of  agricultural  teachers. 

Men  aspiring  to  meet  this  need  must  have  a  sense  of  true 
moral  leadership,  with  ideals  of  helpfulness  to  their  fellow- 
men  and  faith  in  rural  life.  They  must  be  familiar  with  coun- 
try life,  through  actual  experience,  and  with  farm  conditions 
in  at  least  one  section  of  the  South,  at  the  same  time  having 
an  appreciation,  through  study,  of  all  Southern  farm  condi- 
tions. They  must  have  skill  also  in  the  common  farm  opera- 
tions and  in  allied  trade  work,  such  as  carpentry,  blacksmith- 
ing,  and  bricklaying,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  good 
farmer's  equipment. 

Furthermore,  such  men,  in  order  to  be  leaders  in  their 
communities,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  certain  cultural  stud- 
ies. They  should  have  such  training  in  English  as  will  enable 
them  to  write  and  speak  clearly,  accurately,  and  convincingly, 
and  such  acquaintance  with  English  literature  as  will  estab- 
lish for  them  good  standards  of  reading  and  provide  a  source 
of  recreation.  They  should  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
rural  life,  especially  in  the  South,  and  with  rural  sociology 
as  well,  emphasizing  the  significance  of  rural  changes  and 
progress.  Commercial  geography  is  important  for  them,  es- 
pecially the  world  sources  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products.  Mathematics  is  necessary  in  order  to  solve  and 
interpret  the  many  agricultural  problems  which  will  be  met; 
and  the  everyday  natural  phenomena  which  will  come  to  their 
notice  cannot  be  understood  or  appreciated  without  some 
knowledge  of  elementary  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  rural  leaders  must  practice 
and  help  to  enforce  the  laws  of  personal  and  community 
hygiene,  and  must  therefore  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them. 
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In  addition  to  these  general  requirements,  colored  men 
who  desire  to  help  their  people  in  rural  districts  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  best  farm  practices  relating  to  the  princi- 
pal Southern  crops,  farm  animals  and  machinery,  and  engi- 
neering problems  likely  to  be  encountered.  They  will  need  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  sciences  necessary  to  explain  the 
underlying  reasons  for  the  best  modem  farm  practices,  and 
to  enable  them  to  adapt  their  knowledge  to  new  or  changing 
conditions.  They  must  understand  how  to  organize  and  carry 
on  various  "projects,"  so  that  they  may  teach  others  by  this 
modern  method. 

But  they  need,  further,  special  preparation  for  teaching: 
(1)  by  the  study  of  educational  psychology,  which  will  enable 
them  to  help  farmers  observe,  think,  and  do  what  is  necessary 
to  better  their  condition ;  (2)  by  actual  teaching  in  the  class- 
room or  on  the  farm,  with  both  boys  and  adults  as  pupils ;  and 
(3)  by  the  organization  and  administration  of  groups  for 
special  work,  with  a  study  of  the  methods  of  the  Smith-Lever 
and  Smith-Hughes  workers  in  the  field.  Finally,  these  leaders, 
before  accepting  positions,  should  have  opportunity  to  test 
their  ability  as  teachers,  first  under  critical  supervision,  and 
later  on  their  own  responsibility. 

To  meet  these  rural  educational  needs  Hampton  Institute 
is  offering  an  agricultural  course  of  collegiate  grade.  There 
is  also  a  short  course  for  special  students.  To  enter  the  colle- 
giate course  a  young  man  must  express  a  definite  purpose  to 
assist  in  rural  betterment  and  a  desire  for  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  such  work.  He  must  have  had  sufllicient  farm  ex- 
perience to  give  him  sympathy  with  the  real  farmer's  point 
of  view,  and  a  secondary  education  with  emphasis  upon  the 
development  of  power  to  apply  what  he  learns,  rather  than 
upon  completion  of  a  prescribed  number  of  units. 

During  his  residence  at  Hampton  he  must  show  evidence 
of  his  purpose  to  help  his  fellow-men  by  the  way  in  which  he 
takes  part  in  school  activities,  and  by  showing  an  interest  in 
work  with  rural  people  during  occasional  extension  trips.  He 
must  also  show  ability  to  co-operate  with  other  people,  and  to 
influence  others  to  co-operate  for  a  common  aim.  This  he  may 
show  in  part  by  his  participation  in  the  various  activities  at 
Hampton,  and  in  part  by  organizing  and  carrying  out  farm 
and  teaching  projects  while  yet  an  undergraduate.  Good 
standing  in  his  studies  will  be  regarded  as  vital ;  greater  im- 
portance, however,  will  be  attached  to  his  ability  to  co-or- 
dinate facts  he  has  learned,  to  discriminate  between  important 
and  unimportant  ones,  and  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge  in 
all  his  work  at  the  school. 


HEALTH  WORK  AMONG 

NEGROES 

BY  MARY  E.  WILLIAMS 

d  None,  and  Supervisor  of  Health  for  Colored  Schools,  Henrico  County,  Virginia 

'T^HROUGH  the  farsightedness  of  the  colored  people  of 
-*-  Henrico  County  a  campaign  was  launched  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  trained  nurse  for  the  colored  schools.  During  the 
school  term  of  1918,  $826  was  realized  and  $864  for  the  term 
of  1919-1920. 

I  began  work  in  the  colored  schools  of  Henrico  County 
during  that  terrible  and  sad  time  when  the  Spanish  influenza 
was  raging.  I  found  the  health  of  the  children  very,  very 
poor.  Moreover,  there  was  not  a  single  school  in  the  county 
in  which  one-hundred  per  cent  of  the  children  had  been  vac- 
cinated. Very  soon  after  I  had  taken  charge  of  the  work, 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Woodville  School 
were  vaccinated  at  different  free  stations  in  Richmond — ^the 
City  Hall,  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Virginia  Hospital.  > 

Special  license  was  issued  to  me  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  vaccinate  colored  children  in  the  Henrico  County  schools, 
as  quite  a  large  number  of  the  children's  parents  were  not 
able  to  have  them  vaccinated  by  a  doctor.    I  did  not  do  this  f 

work  myself  at  this  particular  time,  however,  as  the  people 
of  the  county  were  supporting  my  work  and  I  could  not  very 
well  urge  upon  them  the  extra  expense  of  vaccination.  Only 
149  were  vaccinated  during  the  two  years  I  was  paid  from  pri- 
vate funds. 

Credit  should  be  given  our  superintendent,  Mr.  A.  C, 
Cooper,  for  relieving  the  colored  people  of  the  burden  of  de-  ^ 

fraying  the  expenses  of  the  health  supervisor.  This  was  made 
possible  through  Mr.  Cooper's  intense  interest  in  the  colored 
school-children  and  because  of  his  firm  belief  that  the  health 
of  the  white  race  is  dependent  upon  the  health  of  the  colored  I 

race.  The  members  of  the  Henrico  County  School  Board  im- 
mediately saw  Mr.  Cooper's  point  of  view  and  readily  con- 
sented to  take  over  the  work  and  pay  the  nurse  out  of  the 
County  School  Board  fund.  Since  this  arrangement  has  been 
made,  more  efficient  work  has  been  possible  from  every  point 


I 
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of  view,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  report; — 

!  1918-1919  '  1919-1920 

Totfl!    number   children   inspected.  J  1120  1200 

Number  defects  found 978  1097 

Number  treated   614  812 

Number   vaccinated    100  49 

Corrections  made  12  40 

Numl>er  visits  to  schools 115  152 

Number  visits  to  homes  152  150 

Between  September  1,  1920  and  February  1,  1921,  I  in- 
spected 672  children,  found  398  defects,  and  had  116  physical 
corrections  made  in  eyes,  teeth,  nose,  and  throat ;  made 
71  visits  to  schools  and  176  visits  to  homes;  gave  563  treats 
ments;  vaccinated  522  children;  formed  health  leagues  in 
19  schools  and  now  have  16  schools  100  per  cent  and  three 
others  not  less  than  75  per  cent  vaccination.     Besides,  every 


HANDKERCHIEF   AND  TOOTHBRUSH    DRILL 

child  has  his  toothbrush,  individual  drinking  cup,  and  hand- 
kerchief, and  is  required  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  hand- 
kerchief and  toothbrush  drills.  Bach  school  has  a  health 
league  of  which  every  child  is  required  to  be  a  member.  The 
chief  object  of  the  health  league  is  to  teach  the  child  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  health  and  how  to  observe 
them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  sickness  and  death  rate  among  Ne- 
groes is  abnormally  high,  due  to  the  fact  that  over  one-half 
of  the  deaths  occur  from  preventable  diseases.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  goodly  number  of  our  people  are  not  familiar 
with  the  means  of  disease  prevention,  and  so  many  of  them 


MARY  E.  WILLIAMS,  R.  N. 

are  careless  in  permitting  unsanitary  conditions  in  and  around 
their  homes.  Is  it  necessary  that  these  conditions  exist  for- 
ever? 

The  colored  people  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  are 
awakening  to  "the  disadvantages  under  which  their  children 
are  growing  up,  and  are  asking  for  them  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  matter  of  health."  When  this  great  country  of 
ours  was  engaged  in  the  World  War,  so  many  of  our  young 
men  were  denied  the  privilege  of  entering  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity on  account  of  their  physical  unfitness  for  service.  It 
was  the  healthy  men  and  women  who  helped  to  win  the  World 
War  for  America.  My  good  friends,  health  work  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  in  our  educational  program.  Everyone  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  Negro  race  is  depending 
upon  its  future  generation,  and  that  the  Nation  needs  the  help 
of  every  child.  Since  this  statement  is  true,  I  am  appealing  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Negro  race  to  devote  more  attention  to  the 
health  of  Negro  boys  and  girls,  especially  those  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  South. 

Why  do  I  emphasize  special  care  of  the  health  of  chil- 
dren in  the  rural  schools?    It  is  because  (1)  children  in  urban 
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districts  have  better  advantages;  (2)  they  have  had  more 
health  work;  (3)  their  educational  opportunities  are  better. 
The  "county"  boys  and  girls  are  of  equal  value  to  the  race 
but  they  are  being  neglected.  In  spite  of  this  neglect  you  will 
find  that  quite  a  large  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  race 
are  men  whose  birthplaces  are  found  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  South.  This  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  I  especially  ad- 
mire Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  They  take  as  great  an  interest 
in  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  districts  in  the  South  as  they 
do  in  those  of  the  urban  districts. 

Every  State  in  the  South  should  have  a  State  health 
supervisor  for  urban  and  rural  schools.  The  qualifications 
for  such  an  officer  should  be  at  least  those  of  a  graduate, 
registered  nurse,  with  some  knowledge  of  public-health  and 
social  work.  Her  office  should  include  a  corps  of  assistants, 
such  as  public-health  nurses  and  social-health  committees 
which  would  be  under  her  direct  supervision. 

There  are  twenty-two  colored  nurses  doing  public-health 
work  in  Virginia.  All  of  them  co-operate  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Virginia,  sending  it  a  monthly  statement  of 
their  work.  Eighteen  of  them  are  employed  in  different  cities 
.of  Virginia,  and  four  of  them  as  health  supervisors  in  Henrico, 
Albemarle,  Elizabeth  City,  and  Fauquier  Counties.  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Croxton,  R.  N.,  State  Health  Supervisor,  is  the  supervisor  of 
all  public-health  nurses  employed  in  Virginia.  Mrs.  Blanche 
Webb,  R.  N.,  has  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  System,  and 
is  very  anxious  that  all  the  counties  in  Virginia  shall  have 
school  nurses  for  the  children.  Dr.  Mary  E.  Brydon  is  Direc- 
tor of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Williams  is  the 
State  Health  Commissioner.  All  of  these  persons  are  in  deep 
sympathy  and  in  hearty  co-operation  with  health  work  among 
Negroes  in  Virginia. 

Hampton's  greatest  product,  the  late  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, who  took  with  him  into  the  world  the  Hampton  idea 
and  spirit,  in  one  of  his  remarks  on  good  health,  said :  "Char- 
acter, not  birth,  decides  the  future  of  men  and  races.  Train 
the  children  to  be  honest,  industrious,  skilful,  and  self-reliant, 
and  you  assure  the  future  of  the  race."  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
know  that  the  week  of  the  birth  of  this  great  man  was  ob- 
served as  "Health  Week"  at  Tuskegee  and  in  many  other 
places.  Booker  T.  Washington  built  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory previous  to  his  death,  and  did  more  for  the  masses  of  the 
Negro  race  than  any  other  of  our  leaders. 

Next  in  his  footsteps  is  Dr.  Moton,  another  product  of 
Hampton,  a  man  of  distinguished  qualities  and  refinement. 
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who  is  a  great  believer  in  the  fact  that  reverence  planted  in 
childhood  will  bear  fruit  in  manhood,  in  better  lives,  happier 
homes,  and  nobler  citizens.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  leaders 
and  friends  of  the  race  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  good 
health  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  indivi- 
dual's success  in  life. 

I  want  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  of  welcome  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  colored  schools  of  Henrico  County 
and  see  the  work  that  is  being  done,  not  as  a  colored  race  or 
white  race,  but  for  the  uplift  of  humanity — "better  homes, 
better  churches,  better  schools,  and  better  health." 


INDIAN  CELEBRATIONS 

EARLY  history  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  is  to  be  depicted 
in  a  pageant  given  at  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma,  the  first 

week  in  June  in  commemoration  of  the  invention  of  Sequoyah's 
alphabet,  presented  to  his  people  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Cherokees  and  descendants  of  missionaries  who  worked  among 
the  Indians,  before  and  after  the  migration  to  Oklahoma, 
are  to  take  part. 

The  pageant  has  been  in  process  of  development  for 
several  years  by  Professor  J.  W.  Scroggs  of  the  extension 
department  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  who  went  to  Okla- 
homa forty-two  years  ago  as  a  teacher  of  Indians.  Final 
plans  were  worked  out  in  Oklahoma  City  at  a  conference 
between  faculty  members  of  the  University,  descendants  of 
the  old  Cherokee  tribesmen,  and  members  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society. 

— ^New  York  Times 


TN  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
•*-  sary  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Lower  Fort  Garry 
recently,  Indians  of  a  dozen  tribes  took  part.  A  pageant  on 
Red  River,  in  which  Governor  Kindersley  rode  in  a  birch-bark 
canoe,  with  a  fur  brigade  of  Indians  and  trappers  in  York 
boats  and  canoes,  was  saluted  with  ancient  brass  cannon  on 
arriving  at  the  old  fort.  Formal  ceremonies  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Indians,  much  oratory,  and  a  great  feast, 
at  which  the  Governor  was  presented  with  a  beaded  wam- 
pum belt,  concluded  the  day. 

— Flathead  Indian  Progress 


THE  PLANTATION  NEGRO  IN 
DUNBAR'S  POETRY 

BY  CHARLES  EATON  BURCH* 

Instructor  in  English,  Wilberforce  University 

PREVIOUS  to  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  publications  of  dia- 
lect poetry,  very  little  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
poetic  treatment  of  the  life  and  speech  of  the  plantation 
Negrro.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  the  stress  placed  on  the  mu- 
sical side  of  the  songs  that  the  poetry  was  so  long  neglected. 
Dunbar  was  the  first  to  take  the  primitive  poetry  of  his  people 
and  present  it  to  the  world  in  artistic  form.  Aside  from 
preserving  the  dialect  of  the  plantation,  he  has  given  a  true 
record  and  an  honest  interpretation  of  the  black  man  of  the 
South,  who  toiled  and  sang  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day 
and  grew  not  tired  of  song  when  the  evening  bell  at  the  "Big 
House"  called  him  to  rest. 

In  examining  this  poetry,  one  finds  few  examples  of 
bitter  denunciation  thrust  at  the  masters  of  the  black  bonds- 
men. As  an  interpretation  of  the  kindlier  side  of  the  relations 
existing  between  master  and  slave,  his  plantation  poetry  has 
surpassed  all  other  literary  efforts.  His  work  in  this  direction 
is  a  splendid  commentary  on  a  phase  of  plantation  life  which 
has  so  often  been  overlooked.  In  his  "Com  Song,"  he  has 
succeeded  in  writing  a  poem  which  is  full  of  Southern  life 
during  the  period  of  slavery : 

On  the  wide  veranda  white. 

In  the  purple  fading  light. 

Sits  the  master  while  the  sun  is  lowly  burning; 

And  his  dreamy  thoughts  are  drowned 

In  the  softly  flowing  sound 

Of  the  com  songs  of  the  field  hands,  slow  returning. 

"Oh,  we  hoe  de  co'n 

Since  de  ehly  mo'n; 

Now  de  sinkin'  sun 

Says  de  day  is  done." 

Very  seldom  has  any  author  brought  so  vividly  before  us 
the  black  farm  laborer  of  the  plantation  as  he*^  comes  from  the 
day's  toil: 

*  Mr.  Burch  will  contribute  later  sn  article  on  "Dunlwr's  Poetry  in   Literary  Ensrlish." 
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O'er  the  fields  with  heavy  tread, 
Light  of  heart  and  high  of  head. 
Though  the  halting  steps  be  labored,  slow  and 

weary ; 
Still  the  spirits  brave  and  strong 
Find  a  comforter  in  song, 
And  their  com  song  rises  ever  loud  and  cheery. 

And  the  song  of  the  black  toilers  continues : 

To  the  master  in  his  seat. 

Comes  the  burden,  full  and  sweet. 

Of  the  mellow  minor  music  growing  clearer, 

As  the  toilers  raise  the  hymn, 

Thro'  the  silence  dusk  and  dim. 

To  the  cabin's  restful  shelter  drawing  nearer. 

The  "Deserted  Plantation,"  while  doubtless  containing 
traces  of  foreign  influence,  is  typically  American  in  content. 
It  is  another  glimpse  of  the  lowly  life  of  the  Negro  slave  and 
his  devotion  to  those  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  The  scene 
of  his  labors,  which  too  often  reminded  him  of  cruelties, 
at  times  appeared  to  him  as  a  dear  spot  and  he  cherished  it 
with  a  feeling  which  seldom  finds  its  equal  among  peoples, 
living  under  similar  conditions. 

Here  alone  the  old  slave  muses: 

"Oh,  de  grubbin'  hoe's  a-rustin'  in  de  co'nah, 
An'  de  plow's  a-tumblin'  down  in  the  fiel'; 
While  de  whippo'will's  a-wailin'  lak  a  mou'nah 
When  his  stubb'on  hea't  is  tryin'  ha'd  to  yiel'." 

He  no  longer  rejoices  at  the  sight  of  the  golden  corn,  for,. 

"In  de  f  urrers  whah  de  co'n  was  alius  wavin', 
Now  de  weeds  is  growin'  green  an'  rank  an'  tall ; 
And  de  swallers  roun'  de  whole  place  is  a-bravin' 
Lak  dey  thought  deir  folks  had  alius  owned  it  all." 

He  leaves  the  field  and  looks  on  the  mansion  of  his  master,. 

but, 

....  "de  big  house  stan's  all  quiet  lak  an'  solemn. 
Not  a  blessed  soul  in  pa'lor,  po'ch,  er  lawn ; 
Not  a  guest,  ner  not  a  ca'iage  lef '  to  haul  'em, 
Fu'  de  ones  dat  tu'ned  de  latch-string  out  air  gone." 

The  very  life  of  the  plantation  has  fled : 

.  .  .  .*de  banjo's  voice  is  silent  in  de  qua'ters, 
D'ain't  a  hymn  ner  co'n-song  ringin'  in  de  air;" 

Yet  the  faithful  old  Negro  cannot  tear  himself  away 
from  the  plantation  and  concludes: 

"So  I'll  stay  an'  watch  de  deah  ol'  place  an'  tend  it. 
Ez  I  used  to  in  de  happy  days  gone  by, 
Twell  de  othah  Mastah  thinks  it's  time  to  end  it, 
An'  calls  me  to  my  qua'ters  in  de  sky." 

Among  the  early  institutions  of  the  Negro  the  religious. 
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meeting  was  considered  the  centre  of  social  and  religious 
life.  Dunbar's  studies  in  this  phase  of  Negro  life  are  another 
evidence  of  his  efforts  to  interpret  the  soul  of  the  slave.  In 
"The  Ante-Bellum  Sermon"  he  introduces  the  parson  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  pope  of  the  plantation. 

He  begins  his  sermon : 

"We  is  gathahed  hyeah,  my  brothahs, 

In  dis  howlin'  wildaness, 

Fu'  to  speak  some  words  of  comfo't 

To  each  othah  in  distress. 

An'  we  chooses  fu'  ouah  subjic' 

Dis — we'll  'splain  it  by  an'  by; 

'An'  de  Lawd  said,  'Moses,  Moses/ 

An'  de  man  said,  *Hyeah  am  I'." 

Another  poem  of  religious  interest  is  "A  Spiritual."  It 
contains  all  of  the  emotion  and  enthusiasm  characteristic  of 
these  zealous  souls : 

"De  'cession's  stahted  on  de  gospel  way, 
De  Capting  is  a-drawin'  nigh : 
Bettah  stop  a-f oolin'  an'  a-try  to  pray ; 
Lif  up  yo'  haid  w'en  de  King  go  by!" 

In  several  plantation  poems  Dunbar  has  brought  his 
readers  into  the  very  midst  of  primitive  Negro  life.  We  hear 
the  sorrow  songs  and  the  shouts  of  joy,  the  music  of  the  banjo, 
and  the  mirth  of  the  cabin.  It  is  in  these  humorous  and  some- 
times pathetic  scenes  that  the  art  of  the  poet  is  most  clearly 
recognized.    In  his  "Pahty"  we  meet 

"All  de  folks  f 'om  fou'  plantations" 


Dey  come  troopin'  thick  ez  chillun 
When  dey  hyeah  a  fife  an'  drum. 
Evahbody  dressed  deir  fines' — 
Heish  yo'  mouf  an'  git  away, 
Ain't  seen  no  sich  fancy  dressin'  sense  las' 
quah't'ly  meetin'  day.' 


ff 


It  is  a  rather  delightful  task  to  turn  from  the  controver- 
sies of  statesmen  and  sociologists  regarding  the  Negro  of  the 
early  days  to  these  simple  yet  truthful  poems  of  the  darker 
sons  and  daughters  of  America.  Paul  Dunbar,  more  than 
any  other  figure  in  American  literature,  has  given  us  the 
poetry  of  the  black  man  of  the  plantation.  American  litera- 
ture is  richer  because  of  this  modest  contribution.  The  recep- 
tion given  this  sheaf  of  verse  illustrates  the  tendencies  at  work 
in  the  literary  circles  of  America — ^tendencies  which  indi- 
cate that  the  American  people  are  no  longer  contented  to 
disregard  the  efforts  of  their  native  bards. 


HAMPTON  INCIDENTS 


ANNIVERSARY  WEEK 

rpHB  Anniversary  season  at 
Hampton  really  commenced  with 
the  arrival  on  the  grounds,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  of  the  friends  from 
the  North  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge.  Na- 
ture,  with  flowering  dogwood, 
masses  of  spirea,  and  roses  every- 
where, was  at  her  best  to  help  make 
the  welcome  a  cordial  one.  Last 
year's  plan  of  housing  the  visitors 
in  homes  and  dormitories  on  the 
grounds,  which  had  proved  such  a 
successful  and  happy  one,  was  fol- 
lowed again  this  year. 

The  first  gathering  was  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  in  Ogden  Hall,  where 
informal  addresses  were  made,  fol- 
lowed by  a  play.  Cheers  greeted 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Hon.  William  Howard  Taft, 
and  the  first  vice-president,  Dr. 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  as  they  entered 
the  building  and  took  their  places 
on  the  platform.  Mr.  Taft's  brief 
but  hearty  greeting  to  the  school  was 
followed  by  talks  by  Dr.  Peabody, 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  and  Rev.  Dr.  D.  W. 
Wylie,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City.  At 
this  time  the  school  also  heard 
briefly  from  Miss  Esther  Morton 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the 
colored  people. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PLAY 

pOLLOWING  the  addresses  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  Agricul- 
tural Association  presented  an  orig- 
inal play  called  "Zack  Simpson's 
Promise."  This  two-act  play,  show- 
ing true  pictures  of  rural  life,  was 
written  and  directed  by  Lawrence  A. 
Potts,  Class  of  1921,  who  himself 
took  the  principal  part.  He  was 
supported    by    a    well-chosen    cast 


from  the  Agricultural  Association, 
and  a  remarkably  clear  and  im- 
pressive presentation  of  a  valuable 
lesson  was  given. 

In  the  first  act  a  cheerless  coun- 
try home  was  depicted,  where  an 
ignorant  and  miserly  father,  ruled 
a  dissatisfied  and  hopeless  family. 
The  young  people  of  the  family,  de- 
nied all  social  pleasures,  with 
drudgery  for  their  lot  and  no  com- 
pensations, were  anxious  to  get 
away  to  the  city  and  turn  their  backs 
forever  on  their  old  life.  At  the 
end  of  the  scene  the  two  older  boys 
had  actually  left  home. 

The  second  act  gave  a  picture  of 
a  neighboring  home,  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  first.  Here  modern  con- 
veniences, good  taste,  and  cleanli- 
ness were  in  evidence,  and  the  home- 
coming of  a  son  just  graduated  from 
from  school  and  eager  to  cast  his 
lot  with  his  people,  added  to  the  hap- 
piness and  cheer  of  the  family. 
Into  this  scene  came  the  igpiorant 
father,  hoping  to  get  news  of  his 
truant  sons,  and  the  attractive  at- 
mosphere and  contented  home  life  so 
converted  him  that  he  promised  to 
provide  the  same  comforts  for  his 
own  family.  The  curtain  went  down 
as  he  was  clinching  his  promise  by 
handing  over  to  his  neighbor  a  roll 
of  bills  as  a  pledge  for  its  ful- 
fillment. 

STUDENT  DEMONSTRATIONS 

r\N  Thursday  and  Friday  morn- 
"ings  the  usual  school  programs 
were  carried  out,  and  the  visitors 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  class- 
room work  at  the  Whittier  and  in 
the  various  schools  of  the  Institute. 
In  Clarke  Hall  four  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  gave  special  dem- 
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onstrations  on  Thursday  morning  to 
an  interested  audience.  Frank  B. 
White  told  of  'The  Making  of 
Coats,"  and  illustrated  his  talk  with 
specimens  of  work  showing  parts  of 
coats  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion. "The  Preservation  of  Eggs" 
was  the  subject  of  Eliza  V.  Gor- 
don's demonstration,  and  Arabelle 
Washington  spoke  on  "Hard  and 
Soft  Water/'  both  giving  valuable 
advice  to  housekeepers.  Doctor  C. 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  Penn  School, 
gave  an  interesting  story,  which  he 
called  "A  Paradox,"  of  his  struggle 
for  an  education. 

Thursday  evening  was  given  over 
to  the  Trade  School.  At  evening 
prayers,  the  Trade  classes  marched 
into  Ogden  Hall,  the  Class  of  '22 
taking  its  place  on  the  platform.  A 
member  of  the  class  conducted 
prayers,  and  an  excellent  address 
was  made  by  the  class  president, 
William  M.  Hubbard,  who  after- 
wards called  on  Dr.  Gregg  for  a 
message  to  the  class.  An  invitation 
was  extended  to  all  to  visit  the 
Trade  School  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  exercises.  Many  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  and  were 
much  interested  in  the  excellent  ex- 
hibits in  each  department,  and  in  the 
intelligent  explanations  of  the  young 
men  who  took  such  evident  pride 
in  their  handiwork. 

At  the  usual  Friday  morning  as- 
sembly. Dr.  Alexander  Mann,  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams  of  New  York 
City  gave  inspiring  and  practical 
talks  to  the  students  gathered  there. 

ANNIVERSARY    EXERCISES 

r\N  the  afternoons  of  Thursday 
^^and  Friday,  exercises  were  held 
in  Ogden  Hall.  The  singing  of  the 
students,  the  inspiring  addresses, 
and  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the 
graduates  and  friends  made  these 
occasions  memorable. 

It  was  a  source  of  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Taft  could 


be  present  for  the  exercises  of 
Thursday  at  which  he  presided  most 
graciously.  In  his  splendid  address 
he  emphasized  the  value  of  intelli- 
gent labor  and  material  independ- 
ence as  a  preliminary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  serving  others.  Mr.  Taft 
was  obliged  to  leave  on  Thursday 
evening  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Yale 
graduates  to  welcome  Dr.  Angell. 
A  valuable  paper  on  the  "Aspira- 
tions and  Obligations  of  Colored 
Women  Citizens"  was  given  by 
Sara  W.  Brown,  M.  D.,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  Hampton  graduate  in 
the  Class  of  1887.  Miss  Nannie  H. 
Burroughs,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Women 
and  Girls  in  Washington,  spoke  in 
a  most  forceful  and  inspiring  way 
of  "Hampton's  Spiritual  Meaning," 
in  which  she  urged  the  students  to 
aim,  not  merely  fo  get  through 
Hampton,  but  to  "let  Hampton  get 
through"  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  Rt. 
Rev.  James  DeWolf  Perry,  succes- 
sor to  the  late  Bishop  McVickar,  a 
beloved  trustee,  gave  the  closing  ad- 
dress of  the  afternoon  on  the  con- 
tribution of  Hampton  to  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

f\N  the  afternoons  of  Thursday 
^^  presented  four  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  who  gave  interesting 
addresses  and  demonstrations.  Lil- 
lian St.C.  Brosier's  talk  on  "Good 
Taste  in  Dress,"  was  illustrated  by 
eight  living  models  who  served  as 
good  and  bad  examples  of  how  to 
dress  under  different  circumstances. 
"The  Fear  of  Facing  Conditions," 
by  Clarence  C.  Blow,  was  a  strong 
paper  on  the  need  of  trained  Negro 
youth  in  the  South.  Lawrence  A. 
Potts  demonstrated  that  he  knew 
"How  to  Judge  Good  Laying  Hens," 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 
Susannah  Boler  told  an  appealing 
story  of  her  struggle  to  get  an  edu- 
cation "In  Spite  of  Handicaps." 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Bickett,  ex-Grovernor  of 
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North  Carolina,  whom  Dr.  Gregg 
introduced  as  ''one  who  was  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina  for  just  as 
long  as  the  people  were  permitted 
by  law  to  have  him  in  that  office;  a 
conscientious,  fearless,  public  ser- 
vant; a  generous  and  uncompro- 
mising friend  of  the  Negro  ;a  man  of 
good  humor,  good  sense,  and  good 
will,  by  whom  Hampton  is  honored 
as  she  delights  to  honor  him  to-day/' 

Governor  Bickett  began  his 
speech  by  saying:  "Though  only 
fifty-three  years  old,  Hampton  In- 
stitute has  achieved  the  unique  and 
noble  distinction  of  becoming  at 
once  a  fountain  and  a  shrine.  From 
it  are  constantly  flowing  streams 
that  make  waste  places  glad,  and 
from  every  quarter  of  the  continent 
weary  pilgrims  come  to  Hampton 
Institute  for  a  new  birth  of  courage, 
faith,  and  love."  He  discussed  in 
his  address  the  highways  to  freedom 
for  the  Negro  race,  and  declared 
that  ''The  Negro  is  entitled  to 
equal  and  exact  justice  before  the 
law,  and  the  white  man  must  accord 
him  that  justice  or  be  false  to  all 
those  traditions  which  have  made 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  glory  of 
the  world,"  and  he  cited  many  in- 
stances in  his  own  administration 
where  "the  hand  of  executive  clem- 
ency knew  no  color  line."  His  plea 
was  against  violence,  and  his  hope 
in  the  awakening  of  the  conscience 
of  the  white  man  to  every  plea  born 
of  wisdom  and  justice,  for,  as  he 
said,  "While  hate  and  wrath  will 
lead  to  failure  and  destruction,  love 
and  faith  will  surely  conquer." 

An  old  and  valued  friend  of 
Hampton,  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  of 
New  York,  after  paying  a  warm 
tribute  to  Governor  Bickett,  gave  an 
address  on  "Economic  Independence 
Through  Industry,"  in  which  he 
urged  upon  the  students  the  duty 
of  becoming  economic  leaders.  He 
urged  the  habit  of  saving  and  in- 
vesting, and  spoke  of  the  next  five 
years  as  offering  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  save  yet  afforded  the  labor- 
ing man. 


In  Mr.  Taft's  absence.  Dr.  Fran- 
cis G.  Peabody,  as  first  vice  presi- 
dent, presented  the  graduating  class 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  candi- 
dates for  diplomas.  He  paid  Mr. 
Taft  the  following  tribute:  "We 
wish  to  express  our  common  and 
universal  sense  of  Mr.  Taft's  mag- 
nanimous, generous,  unfailing  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  this  school, 
and  his  gift  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience and  sagacity  and  optimism 
and  humor."  He  spoke  of  the  three- 
fold nature  of  education  as  Hamp- 
ton's creed,  "to  think  straight,  to 
act  promptly,  and  to  open  the  heart 
to  the  persuasion  of  love,"  and  left 
these  words  with  the  young  people 
who  are  soon  to  go  forth  with  Hamp- 
ton's diploma:  "Go  into  this  per- 
plexed and  storm-riven  and  stricken 
world — a  world  which  needs  sound 
hand  work  and  right  thought;  a 
world  that  calls  for  a  sound  body, 
a  trained  mind,  and  a  responsive 
will  to  the  messages  of  God.  Go  out 
with  a  song  on  your  lips.' 


»» 


NATIONAL    HAMPTON 
ASSOCIATION 

rpHE  new  Club  House  added  much 
to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
the  Anniversary  guests  during  their 
visit  to  Hampton,  and  on  Friday 
evening  was  filled  to  its  capacity 
with  guests,  graduates,  and  workers, 
who  gathered  at  the  invitation  of 
the  president  of  the  National  Hamp- 
ton Association,  Mr.  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge,  to  hear  reports  of  the 
work  in  the  field,  and  to  afford  each 
group  an  opportunity  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  the  others.  Mrs. 
Everett  reported  for  the  Boston 
Hampton  Committee,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Parkman  told  of  a  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Associa- 
tion, at  which  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland 
spoke.  Mrs.  Banks  reported  for 
Springfield,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ide  for 
Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  Schieffelin  for 
New   York. 

Miss    Esther    Morton    Smith    of 
Philadelphia  read  to  those  present 
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the  letter  in  re^rd  to  lynching 
which  was  written  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Southern  States  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  also  the  reso- 
lutions which  she  presented  in  per- 
son to  the  Grovernors  of  six  of  the 
States.  Her  strong  Christian  stand 
found  a  warm  response  in  the  hearts 
of  her  hearers.  Miss  Madge  Joiner 
of  the  Senior  Class,  who  has  been 
helping  Mrs.  Barrett  at  the  Vir- 
gii^ia  Industrial  School  at  Peake, 
Virginia,  for  several  months,  as 
part  of  her  teacher  training,  told  of 
her  varied  experiences  and  busy 
happy  life  of  service  among  these 
girls,  who  are  in  such  need  of  help. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Williams,  Hamp- 
ton's athletic  director,  gave  a  short 
talk  on  the  proposed  new  athletic 
field,  and  told  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  project  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  graduates.  Dr. 
Gregg  spoke  in  warm  praise  of  Mr. 
Williams'  influence  for  clean  sports- 
manship and  high  standards  during 
the  time  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  school,  and  of  his  own  deep  ap- 
preciation of  this  new  evidence  of 
the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  grad- 
uates. He  also  spoke  most  appre- 
ciatively of  Mr.  Whipple's  service 
to  the  school  and  of  his  very  happy 
and  helpful  association  with  him. 
Mr.  Whipple  and  Mr.  Ogden  Purves, 
who  is  to  be  Mr.  Whipple's  succes- 
sor, each  spoke  briefly.  The  quar- 
tet of  Northern  Brothers,  whose 
singing  on  last  summer's  campaig^i 
was  grreatly  enjoyed,  entertained  the 
guests  with  a  number  of  songs,  and 
the  whole  company  joined  them  in 
the  singing  of  many  of  the  familiar 
plantation  melodies. 

ANNIVERSARY  GUESTS 

A  T  the  Anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Hampton  Trustees,  the  fol- 
lowing were  present:  Hon.  William 
H.  Taft,  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Darling,  Rev.  Henry  Wilder 
Foote,  Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  Dr. 
S.  C.  Mitchell,  Dr.  W.  J.  Schieffelin, 


Mr.  Alexander  Trowbridge,  and  Dr. 
Gregg. 

The  special  party  returning  from 
the  celebration  of  Founder's  Day  at 
Tuskegee,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Willcox,  president  of 
Tuskegee's  board  of  Trustees,  ar- 
rived at  Hampton  Thursday  noon  to 
attend  the  Anniversary  exercises 
and  remained  until  Friday  after- 
noon. It  included,  among  others,  Dr. 
Schieffelin;  Miss  Alice  Tapley, 
treasurer  of  the  Boston  Hampton 
Committee ;  Miss  Esther  G.  Barrows, 
head  worker  at  the  South  End  Set- 
tlement, Boston;  Dr.  Alexander 
Mann  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
with  Mrs.  Mann;  Mr.  William  M. 
Scott,  a  Tuskegee  trustee,  with  Mrs. 
Scott;  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  with  Mrs. 
Flexner;  Dr.  H.  S.  Huntingrton,  edi- 
tor of  ChriHtian  Work,  with  Mrs. 
Huntington;  Mr.  Edwin  Embree  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  with 
Mrs.  Embree;  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Mason  of  Boston. 

Besides  members  of  the  Hampton 
Associations  elsewhere  mentioned, 
the  Springfield  Club  was  repre* 
sented  by  the  'following  delegates: 
Mrs.  George  H.  Banks,  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Alvin  W. 
Fuller;  the  Worcester  Association 
by  Mrs.  P.  W.  Moen;  Brooklyn  by 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ide,  Miss  Con- 
stance Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trow- 
bridge, Miss  Alice  Trowbridge,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Thompson;  New  York 
by  Mrs.  George  W.  Crary,  Miss 
Leila  S.  Frissell,  Miss  Alfa  C. 
Pearsall,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schieffelin, 
and  Miss  Louise  Schieffelin;  Phila- 
delphia by  Miss  Gertrude  Ely  and 
Miss  Esther  Morton  Smith;  the 
Boston  Hampton  Committee  by  Miss 
Sophie  Moen,  Mrs.  Henry  Parkman, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Tappan,  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Wheelwright,  Jr. 

A  MONG   the   guests   of   Anniver- 

sary  week  were  CJov.  and  Mrs. 

T.   W.   Bickett  of   Raleigh,   N.   C; 
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Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Wylie,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Talcott  Williams,  Rev. 
Dr.  Stanley  White,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  with  Mrs.  White, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Bellamy,  Miss  Dorothy 
Greene,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Humphrey  of  New  York;  Rev.  W. 
W.  Fenn,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School,  who  preached  on 
Sunday  morning,  April  17,  addressed 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  spoke  at  the 
chapel  service  in  the  evening,  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Fenn,  and  Professor  James 
Ford  of  Cambridge;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Crosby  and  Miss  F.  L.  Hughes  of 
Chicago;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Van  Sinderen, 
and  Miss  Frances  E.  White,  sister 
of  the  late  Alfred  G.  White,  Mrs. 
Fenley  Hunter,  and  Miss  Isabelle 
Ide  of  Brooklyn;  Miss  Bertha  Ben- 
son and  Mrs.  George  E.  Tilge  of 
Philadelphia;  Miss  £.  McC.  Chal- 
fant  of  Allegheny;  Mrs.  Chafee  and 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee  of  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Miss  C.  L.  Mackie  of  New- 
burgh,  one  of  Hampton's  earliest 
and  most  honored  workers;  Mr.  N. 
C.  Newbold,  State  agent  for  rural 
schools  in  North  Carolina;  aad  Mr. 
B.  Caldwell,  field  agent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board. 

rpHE  heavy  rain  early  Friday 
morning  prevented  as  large  an 
attendance  as  usual  of  graduates 
and  ex-students  with  their  friends. 
Among  those  present  at  the  lunch- 
eon were  Archdeacon  James  S.  Rus- 
sell, ex-student  in  the  Class  of  1878, 
principal  of  the  St.  Paul  School  at 
Lawrenceville ;  Mr.  Harvey  Robin- 
son, '10,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rich,  '09,  with 
Mrs.  Rich,  '10,  of  Norfolk;  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Edwards,  '05,  in  charge 
of  the  Negro  Reformatory  at  Han- 
over; Mr.  Perry  Harvey,  '11,  of 
Prince  William  Co.;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bailey,  '10,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Tabb, 
'09,  of  Eastern  Shore;  Misses  Mabel 
and  Hallie  Souther,  '18  and  '19, 
Albemarle  Co.;  Mrs.  Hattie  Smith 
McGrew,  '93,  of  Richmond;  and  Mr. 
John  B.  Pierce,  post-graduate  1902, 
of  Wellville.  Some  of  the  other  grad- 


uates and  ex-students  were  Miss 
Fannie  Campbell,  ex-student  in  the 
Class  of  '73,  who  now  lives  in  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Helen  Poole  Col- 
lins, ex-student,  '87,  of  Bowling 
Green;  Mr.  John  R.  Dungee,  '84, 
principal  of  the  High  School  in  Nor- 
folk; Mr.  Griffin  Oliver,  '83,  of 
Crewe,  Va.,  Mrs.  Phebe  Boner  White, 
'88,  Whaleyville,  Va.;  and  Mrs. 
Amaza  Drummond  Brown,  '84,  Win- 
ton,  N.  C.  Mr.  D.  G.  Jacox,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Colored  Teachers' 
Association,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Fuller  of 
Suffolk,  were  also  present. 

ASSEMBUES 

A  N  interesting  talk  to  the  school 
■^  was  given  on  the  morning  after 
St.  Patrick's  Day  by  Mr.  Doerman. 
He  sketched  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth, 
century,  and  showed  in  a  most  in- 
teresting way,  the  influence  of  the 
life  and  work  of  St.  Patrick  upon 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  world. 
At  another  assembly,  the  school 
listened  to  an  inspiring  talk  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Frank  Hale  Touret,  Bishop  of 
Idaho,  whom  Dr.  Gregg  introduced 
as  his  friend  and  classmate.  That 
life  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
possession  or  in  terms  of  stewardship 
was  the  theme  of  his  address,  and  his 
application  of  this  theme  to  present- 
day  life  was  most  practical.  His 
final  words  to  the  students  were :  "Be 
genuine;  be  strong;  be  distinctive 
in  yourself  and  exercise  a  wide  in- 
fluence over  those  who  have  not  had 
your  opportunities.  I  shall  always 
think  of  you  as  light-bearers  on  the 
King's  highway.' 


tt 


CONCERT 

rpHE  fifth  and  last  of  the  series 
of  concerts  arranged  by  Mr. 
Dett  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
and  the  community,  was  given  in 
Ogden  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  2,  and  was  a  joint  recital  by 
the  Howard  University  Glee  Club 
and  Miss  JMarian  Anderson,  con- 
tralto. 
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The  finished  and  expressive  sing- 
ing of  the  Glee  Club,  led  by  the  di- 
rector,. Mr.  Roy  W.  Tibbs,  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  selections 
were  well  chosen  and  pleasing. 
They  included  "Viking  Song,"  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor; "Her  Rose,"  Co/nbs; 
two  of  Cadman's  songs,  "From  the 
Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  Water,"  and 
"The  Moon  Drops  Low";  "Winter 
Song,"  Bullard;  "On  the  Sea,"  Dud- 
ley Buck;  "Castilla,"  and  "De  Sand 
Man,"  by  Protheroe.  The  program 
was  concluded  by  a  spirited  render- 
ing of  their  Alma  Mater  song.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  Club,  Mr. 
Alston  Burleigh,  son  of  Harry  T. 
Burleigh,  recited,  to  the  delight  of 
the  audience,  two  of  Robert  W.  Ser- 
vice's poems,  "The  Cremation  of 
Sam  Magee,"  and  "The  Ballad  of 
Soulful  Sam." 

The  singing  of  Miss  Marian  An- 
derson was  a  rare  treat.  The  beau- 
tiful, rich  contralto  voice  of  this 
gifted  young  singer  was  of  a  quality 
rarely  heard,  and  she  won  the  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  her  hearers. 
Her  first  number  was  "Adieu 
Forets,"  by  Tchaikowsky.  She  sang 
three  of  Coleridge-Taylor's  "Songs 
of  Sun  and  Shade,"  and  "Summer 
Song,"  Chaminade,  for  her  second 
number;  and  concluded  her  program 
with  two  of  Mr.  Dett's  arrange- 
ments of  Spirituals,  "Somebody's 
Knocking  at  Your  Door,"  and  "I'm 
So  Glad  Trouble  Don't  Last  Alway." 
Miss  Anderson  was  generous  with 
her  encores,  but  left  her  audience 
longing  to  hear  more. 

The  two  accompanists,  Mr.  Van 
Whitted  for  the  Glee  Club,  and  Mr. 
William  King  for  Miss  Anderson, 
did  excellent  and  effective  work  and 
helped  make  the  concert  one  of  the 
best  ever  given  at  the  school. 

GYMNASIUM  DEMONSTRATION 

rPHE  fourth  annual  gymnastic  ex- 
hibition  attracted  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  to  the  Gymnasium  on 
Saturday  evening,  March   19.     The 


program  presented  by  the  instruc- 
tors of  physical  education — Miss 
Olive  B.  Rowell,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Williams,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Edgar  W.  Milby,  '20,  a 
special  student,  represented  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  year,  and  was  de- 
signed to  develop  an  appreciation 
of  the  part  played  by  wholesome 
recreation  in  physical  development. 

The  boys  led  off  with  apparatus 
work  of  various  sorts  which  was  ex- 
tremely well  done.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  games,  folk  dances,  a 
gymnastic  lesson,  dumb-bell  and 
wand  drills,  and  school-room  exer- 
cises, in  which  members  of  the  day- 
school  classes  participated.  Per- 
formances worthy  of  special  men- 
tion were  the  wand  drill,  written  by 
Miss  Carriebel  B.  Cole,  one  of  the 
Summer-School  instructors,  and  pre- 
sented by  a  class  of  boys;  an  Irish 
jig,  danced  by  the  third-year  girls; 
"Cotton  Needs  Pickin',"  a  dance 
written  by  Mr.  Williams,  using 
steps  and  actions  interpreting  the 
words  of  an  old  plantation  song; 
and  the  final  number,  a  character-  « 
istic  Polish  dance,  by  boys  and  girls 
in  appropriate  costume.  Two  of  the 
students,  William  Ball  and  Otis  N. 
Greer,  gave  an  excellent  exhibition 
of  characteristic  Negro  eccentric 
dancing  which  was  enthusiastically 
applauded. 

Mrs.  Dora  Cole  Norman  of  New 
York  gave  two  aesthetic  dances,  in- 
terpreting "Poeme  Erotique,"  Mel- 
ville Charltop;  and  "Scenes  from  an 
Imaginary  Ballet,"  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor. The  evening  was  a  delightful 
one  throughout,  and  the  work  of  the 
students  reflected  much  credit  upon 
their  instructors. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

TNTERESTING  programs  are  reg- 
ularly  given  by  the  Association  in 
Clarke  Hall  each  Sunday  evening. 
Besides  the  student  speakers,  Mr. 
W.  T.  B.  Williams,  Dr.  H.  B.  Turner, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Aery  have  given 
twenty-minute   talks   to   the   young 
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men.  Since  Christmas  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  been  sending  one  of  its 
members  each  Sunday  evening  to 
speak  at  a  local  B.  Y.  P.  U.  meeting, 
and  it  has  also  helped  in  giving 
programs  at  Shellbanks.  The  col- 
lections for  the  "Yergan  African 
Fund"  and  for  the  National  Coni- 
mittee  have  amounted  to  $338.91 ;  of 
this  the  young  men  contributed 
$181.06,  the  young  women,  $50.85, 
teachers  and  other  friends,  $107.00. 

CHURCH  NOTES 

A  T  the  last  Communion  Service  on 
March  6,  thirty-three  students 
were  received  into  membership  of 
the  Church  on  confession  of  faith. 
Eighteen  of  these  students  were  bap- 
tised. At  this  time  fifteen  students 
and  workers,  members  of  other 
churches,  joined  the  school  church 
by  association.  With  two  excep- 
tions, this  is  the  largest  number  of 
additions  to  the  church  at  any  com- 
munion service  in  a  number  of  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

TN  preparation  for  agrricultural 
teaching  and  county-agent  work, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class,  H.  P.  Reid,  has  been  spending 
two  weeks  of  his  school  time  with 
Mr.  Herbert  George,  county  agent 
in  Surry  County,  Va.  The  farmers 
in  Mr.  George's  county  are  well  or- 
ganized and  have  made  good  prog- 
ress. Even  such  a  short  time  as 
two  weeks  in  actual  county-agent 
work  will  give  this  young  man  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something 
about  the  duties  of  such  a  worker. 
This  plan  of  teaching  by  actually 
doing  is  in  accordance  with  Hamp- 
ton's plan  of  training  for  agricul- 
tural leadership  as  set  forth  in  an 
article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

rpHE   production   of   thoroughbred 
pigs  is  one  of  the  aims  of  Shell- 
banks    Farm.      More    than    fifteen 
pure-bred    Berkshires    and    Durocs 


have  been  sold  to  colored  farmers 
through  the  county  agents  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Reps  A.  Hinton  of  Ken- 
bridge,  Va.,  Class  of  1916,  writes 
that  his  pig  is  doing  finely  and  will 
be  the  means  of  improving  the  stock 
in  hifi  community.  Five  pure-bred 
pigs  have  been  placed  in  this  com- 
munity largely  through  the  efforts 
of  County  Agent  David  H.  Smith, 
ex-student,  1892. 

Mr.  Donald  Fenn,  who  is  teaching 
English  and  farm  engineering  in 
the  agricultural  college  course,  vis- 
ited Tuskegee  on  their  Founder's 
Day.  One  purpose  of  his  visit  was 
to  study  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Hu- 
bert, Tuskegee's  new  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  Mr.  Fenn 
reports  that  there  has  been  a  gre&t 
awakening  of  interest  in  agricul- 
ture at  Tuskegee  under  Mr.  Hubert's 
leadership.  He  found  an  earnest 
group  of  students  in  training  for 
teaching  agriculture  and  for  county- 
agent  work. 

A  N  extension  school,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
B.  Buck,  Director  of  Extension 
Work,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Gresham, 
State  Agent  of  Negro  Rural  Schools, 
was  held  April  6  to  8  at  Chester- 
field County  Training  School.  The 
instruction  in  agriculture  was  given 
by  Mr.  Gammack,  poultry  instruc- 
tor. As  usual,  Mr.  Gammack  taught 
by  the  demonstration  method.  Those 
attending  the  school  brought  their 
own  hens  to  the  classroom  and  stud- 
ied these  birds  to  discover  how  to 
tell  the  good  layers  from  the  poor 
ones.  There  was  also  a  demonstra- 
tion of  eradication  of  disease.  The 
principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lark,  who  visited  Hampton  last 
summer,  has  been  encouraging  his 
pupils  to  abandon  their  poor  poultry 
stock  and  adopt  good  producers. 
There  are  two  Hampton  graduates 
teaching  in  the  Chesterfield  County 
Training  School,  Miss  Martha  J. 
Whitlock,  1917,  and  her  sister.  Miss 
Clarissa  L.  Whitlock,  1918. 
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TRADE  SCHOOL 

ll/ORK  has  been  resumed  this 
spring  by  the  bricklayers  and 
carpenters,  on  Kennedy  Hall,  the 
girls'  new  dormitory,  and  the  forms 
for  the  third  floor  are  being  set. 
The  bricklayers  are  also  completing 
the  back  i>orch  and  terrace  of  Clarke 
Hall. 

Two  new  linotype  machines  in  the 
Printing  Office  are  installed  and  in 
use,  as  is  also  a  new  Babcock  press. 
These  valuable  additions  to  the 
Printing  Office  equipment  were  grifts 
from  the  Palmer  Fund,  through  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody. 

A  N  interesting  piece  of  work  is 
being  done  in  fitting  a  camping 
top  to*  a  Studebaker  chasse.  This 
top  is  to  contain  four  berths.  The 
two  upper  ones  slide  down  and  fold 
to  form  backs  for  the  lower  berths 
and  make  seats  for  use  during  the 
day.  The  plan  is  being  designed 
and  worked  out  in  the  Trade  School, 
and  the  car  when  completed  is  to  be 
used  in  touring  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  Machine  Shop  a  thirty- 
horse-power  engine,  recently 
wrecked,  is  being  repaired. 

ATHLETICS 

npHE  baseball  season  opened  on 
Easter  Monday  with  a  game  at 
Richmond  between  the  Union  Uni- 
versity and  Hampton  Institute 
teams.  As  this  is  an  important  an- 
nual event  in  that  city,  a  large  crowd 
was  in  attendance.  The  two  teams 
were  well  matched,  and  the  game  an 
interesting  one  for  the  spectators. 
In  the  begnining  Union  took  the 
lead,  but  in  the  fifth  inning  Hamp- 
ton made  five  runs,  making  the 
score  6-3.  In  each  of  the  three  suc- 
cessive innings,  Union  scored  one 
run,  tying  the  game  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth.  Hampton  scored  in  the 
ninth  inning  and  won  the  game, 
score  7-6.  The  excellent  pitching  of 
Chamberlin  for  Hampton  was  the 
feature  of  the  game.  Union  and 
Hampton  will  play  a  second  game 
on  the  Institute  grounds,  April  23. 


OBITUARY 

A  SIMPLE  funeral  service  was 
held  on  Monday  afternoon,  April 
18,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
Wesley  Dempster  Chase,  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  Anthony 
Aery.  Dr.  Gregg  conducted  the  ser- 
vice, assisted  by  the  Rev.  E.  Royall 
Carter,  rector  of  old  St.  John's.  The 
interment  took  place  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  after  a  second  service  in  Mr. 
Chase's  former  church, — ^the  Cen- 
tenary M.  E.  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Chase  was  born  on  October 
5,  1840,  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  re- 
ceived his  B.  A.  degree  from 
Wesleyan  University  in  1863,  and 
his  M.  A.  degree  in  1866.  Most  of 
his  time  and  strength  was  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Northern  New 
York  M.  E.  Conference.  For  a 
number  of  his  later  years,  Mr.  Chase 
was  the  general  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Sabbath-school  As- 
sociation. He  found  much  happiness 
in  serving  his  fellow-men,  regard- 
less of  station,  race,  or  creed. 

r\N  February  14,  1921,  in  the  city 
^^  of  Danville,  Va.,  surrounded  by 
her  devoted  family  and  loving 
friends^  Mrs.  Anna  Davis,  the 
mother  of  Mr.  George  J.  Davis, 
Hampton  '74,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  faithful  employees 
of  Hampton  Institute,  departed  this 
life  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  calm- 
ly and  serenely,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  her  faculties,  after  a  long 
and  patient  illness.  Mrs.  Davis's 
early  association  at  Hampton  was 
with  the  late  Mrs.  Dixon,  a  pioneer 
philanthropist,  and  early  worker  at 
the  school.  Among  the  grraduates 
and  students  Mrs.  Davis  was  famil- 
iarly known  as  "Mammy  Davis." 
She  served  as  matron  for  several 
years  during  the  late  seventies.  Her 
genial  disposition  and  Christian 
spirit  were  felt  and  admired  by  all 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  and 
at  her  death  a  great  many  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  were  received 
from  friends  in  Virginia  and  other 
States. 
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GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


A  REPORT  has  been  received  of 
the  work  of  George  W.  Buck- 
ner,  1904,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Urban  League  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A 
large  and  important  work  is  being  done 
there  by  the  League,  especially  along 
the  line  of  placing  those  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

TWO  graduates  of  Hampton  who 
completed  the  blacksmithigg  trade 
have  been  heard  from  recently.  Joshua 
L.  Smith,  1920,  is  teacher  of  black- 
smithing  at  the  Manassas  Industrial 
School,  Manassas,  Va. ;  and  William 
H.  Givens  is  working  at  his  trade  in 
Danville,  Va.,  where  he  is  also  an  ac- 
tive worker  in  the  church  and  Sunday 
School. 

/^NE  of  last  year's  graduates, 
^^  Walter  F.  Baker,  is  this  year 
taking  a  course  in  piano  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Musical  Art,  New  York 
City.  During  his  course  at  Hamp- 
ton he  played  for  many  of  the  school 
entertainments  and  showed  a  good 
deal  of  ability. 

nnHE  Brown  Savings  and  Banking 
Company  of  Norfolk  has  opened 
a  branch  in  Philadelphia,  and  Ed- 
ward H.  Vaughn,  1916,  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  new  bank.  He  has 
been  with  the  firm  since  he  left 
school,  first  as  a  bookkeei>er  and 
later  as  assistant  cashier.  Howard 
E.  Washington,  a  graduate  of  the 
same  class,  who  has  been  working 
at  his  trade  since  graduating,  first 
as  a  teacher  of  shoemakii\g  at  Penn 
School,  has  opened  a  shoe  repair 
shop  of  his  own  in  Baltimore.  Fan- 
nie E.  Brown,  1916,  who  has  been 
industrial  supervisor  of  King  and 
Queen  County  for  several  years,  is 
now  teaching  near  her  home  at 
Miller's  Tavern,  Va. 

The  principal  of  the  new  County 
Training  School  at  Warrenton,  Va., 
is  Ralph  L.  Robinson,  1917.  There 
are  five  teachers  in  the  school,  one 
of  whom  is  Mary  E.  Robertson,  '18 
who  is  assistant  principal  and  has 


charge  of  the  industrial  work,  in- 
cluding the  hot  lunches  for  the 
children. 

/\N  April  1  the  Chicago  Defender 
^^  will  move  into  its  new  home — ^a 
three-story,  modern  building,  with 
four  linotype  machines,  a  four-deck 
Goss  straight-line  press,  and  a  print 
shop  "the  like  of  which  no  colored 
man  ever  before  dreamed  of  owning." 
Frank  A.  Young,  of  the  staff  of  this 
paper  says:  "All  this  is  owned  and 
paid  for  by  a  gnraduate  of  Hampton, 
[R.  S.  Abbott,  '96].' 
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T  AST  year  the  General  Education 
Board  was  instrumental  in 
sending  five  pupils  to  Hampton  for 
special  training.  Of  these,  Law- 
rence L.  Gurst  is  principal  of  the  J. 
W.  Burton  Training  School,  Ber- 
muda, La. ;  Cornelius  King  is  teacher 
of  agriculture  in  the  Sabine  Parish 
Training  School,  Converse,  La.; 
Ruth  M.  Stuman,  who  was  a  special 
home-economics  student,  is  teaching 
in  the  St.  Francis  Training  School 
at  Madison,  Ark.;  and  Lena  C. 
Plantevigne  is  a  teacher  of  home 
economics  at  Southern  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  of  North 
Carolina  has  just  been  received  at 
Hampton's  Agricultural  Office.  It 
contains  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  supervisors  of  vocational  ag- 
ricultural education  for  the  last 
year.  Hampton  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  rei>ort,  as  the  last  two 
sections  were  prepared  by  Prof.  R. 
E.  Malone,  Agriculture  '07,  and  de- 
scribe the  vocational  agnricultural 
teaching  as  carried  on  by  a  large 
and  earnest  group  of  Negro  agricul- 
tural teachers.  In  this  group  Hamp- 
ton numbers  six  of  her  graduates. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1919, 
-^  Richard  B.  Collins,  is  at  Pratt 
Institute  again  this  year  taking  a 
course  in  architectural  drawing.  He 
is  also  interested  in  boys'  club  work 
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and  is  giving  two  evenings  a  week 
to  social  work  for  boys;  one  evening 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Public  School 
No.  20,  where  the  boys  are  taught 
athletics,  and  the  other  in  super- 
vising sports  and  games  at  the  boys' 
club  house.  He  is  required  to  send 
a  monthly  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City.  A 
classmate,  Hilary  C.  Wright,  has 
worked  steadily  since  graduation  as 
a  bricklaying  contractor  or  journey- 
man. He  was  engaged  for  nearly 
six  months  on  the  Attucks  Theater 
building  in  Norfolk,  acting  as 
draftsman  for  the  Negro  architect 
of  the  building,  Mr.  Harvey  N. 
Johnson.  He  is  now  employed  on 
Kennedy  Hall  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. 

rpWO  of  the  young  women  of  the 
same  class  have  been  heard  from 
recently.  Ethel  I.  Lampton  has 
charge  of  the  domestic-science  de- 
partment at  Campbell  College, 
Jackson,  Fla.,  where  she  is  also 
doing  Sunday-school  work  and  teach- 
ing needlework  to  a  class  of  grirls 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  H.  Hallie 
Souther  is  principal  of  a  two-room 
school  at  Simeon,  Va.,  and  is  also 
president  of  the  school  league. 


A 


graduate  of  the  Class  of  1919, 
Emma  Lewis,  writes  as  follows: 

"I  still  have  charge  of  the  Pri- 
mary Department  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
including  the  first  four  grades.  I 
have  on  roll  now  148  childbren.  The 
Seniors  spend  an  hour  each  day  in 
my  department  doing  t>ractice 
teaching  under  my  supervision.  In 
the  afternoon  I  have  them  in  educa- 
tional methods.  For  a  textbook  we 
are  using  "Modern  Elementary 
School  Practice"  by  Freeland. 

"We  find  the  project  method  very 
interesting,  practical,  and  helpful. 
Through  this  method  my  children 
have  been  able  to  construct  a  little 
village,  which  we  now  have  dis- 
played on  our  sand  table,  including 
fourteen  houses,  a  church,  a  com- 
munity store,  public  school,  hotel, 
engine  house,  and  boathouse.     This 


village  is  made  of  colored  cardboard 
and  put  together  with  strips  of 
paper.  We  also  have  paper  boys  and 
girls,  trees,  horses,  wagons,  and 
other  things  cut  out  of  paper,  col- 
ored and  mounted  in  this  village. 
This  is  the  first  real  group  project 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 
Each  grade  had  a  specific  part  in 
this. 

"I  am  enjoying  my  work  as  a  pri- 
mary teacher  very  much,  and  I  am 
always  glad  that  I  received  my 
training  under  Miss  Walter.  If  I 
have  made  any  progress,  or  if  I  ever 
make  any  as  a  teacher,  I  think  it 
will  all  be  due  to  her  training.  I 
always  try  to  do  things  in  my  grades 
as  I  think  she  has  them  done  at  the 
Whittier. 

"Last  summer  I  taught  primary 
methods  in  two  schools,  six  weeks 
here  and  six  weeks  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  C.  At  the  latter  school 
the  teachers  have  had  very  little 
training.  There  were  79  on  roll  and 
only  2  of  them  held  creditable  cer- 
tificates. This  was  a  county  sum- 
mer school. 

"Twice  a  month  now  I  meet  a 
number  of  the  teachers  of  this 
county  at  the  Court  House  and  I 
instruct  them  in  primary  work  and 
in  the  language  group.  The  lan- 
guage group  includes  reading, 
spelling,  language,  grammar,  and 
drawing.  I  work  with  them  five 
hours  every  other  Saturday.  These 
teachers  will  try  to  pass  an  examin- 
ation later  on  so  as  to  secure  cer- 
tificates. I  was  authorized  by  Mrs. 
Holland,  the  State  supervisor,  to 
help  in  this  work.  I  am  glad  to  do 
it  because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to 
find  out  conditions  in  many  of  the 
rural  schools,  and  also  the  prepara- 
tion of  many  of  the  rural  teachers." 

A  NOTHER  member  of  the  same 
class,*  C.  Kimba  Simango,  who 
is  spending  his  second  year  at 
Teachers  College,  had  a  story  en- 
titled "Mphontholo  Ne  Shulo"  in 
the  February  Brownies*  Book.  Re- 
mell  J.  Willis,  ex-student  1919,  is 
studying  nurse  training  at  the  Doug- 
lass Memorial  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  a  nurses'  association  called  "The 
Church  at  Work,"  which  is  endeav- 
oring to  improve  sanitary  and 
health  conditions  among  children. 
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EDITORIALS 

Every  intelligent,  loyal  American  citizen  should 

read  carefully  and  take  seriously  to  heart  every 

Georgia"       fearless  word  that  Governor  Dorsey  has  written 

in  "The  Negro  in  Georgia/'  a  statement 
addressed  to  the  conference  of  citizens  which  was  called  to 
meet  in  Atlanta  to  consider  "the  Negro  lynched,  the  Negro 
held  in  peonage,  the  Negro  driven  out  by  organized  lawless- 
ness, and  the  Negro  subject  to  individual  acts  of  cruelty;" 
because,  in  the  last  analysis,  every  citizen  is  morally  respon- 
sible for  the  present-day,  ruthless  exploitation  of  ignorant, 
handicapped,  helpless  people,  and  because  ev^ry  citizen  can 
and  should  make  some  contribution  to  the  reshaping  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  interest  of  promoting  law  and  order,  a  square 
deal  for  everybody,  and  a  program  of  social  justice,  which  can 
be  none  other  than  a  program  of  applied  Christianity. 

Governor  Dorsey's  statement,  despite  its  revelation  of 
human  greed  and  inhuman  cruelty,  and  its  damaging  evidence 
against  the  social  inertia  of  responsible  white  citizens,  when 
the  lives  and  property  of  helpless  Negroes  of  the  producing 
class  have  been  at  stake,  has  given  white  and  colored  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  new  courage  and  fresh  desire  to  press 
forward  vigorously  in  the  struggle  to  improve  race  relations 
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and  thereby  increase  the  Nation's  production  and  prosperity. 

Georgia's  clean  breast  of  a  very  evil  situation  indicates  that 
the  Christian  spirit  is  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  great 
good  must  come  from  this  confession  of  a  short-sighted  policy.  | 

A  new  day  has  dawned,  not  only  for  Georgia  and  the  South, 
but  for  the  Nation,  when  men  are  brave  enough  to  face  the  i 

facts  of  life,  despite  all  their  disagreeableness,  and  determine  |' 

to  crush  out  evil  with  good. 

Governor  Dorsey  said:  "I  have  grouped  135  examples 
of  the  alleged  mistreatment  of  Negroes  in  Georgia  in  the  last 
two  years.  Without  design,  or  the  knowledge  of  each  other, 
Georgians,  with  one  exception,  have  called  these  cases  to  my 
attention  as  Governor  of  Georgia. 

"No  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  cases.  If  such 
an  eflFort  were  made,  I  believe  the  number  could  be 
multiplied. 

"In  some  counties  the  Negro  is  being  driven  out  as 
though  he  were  a  wild  beast;  in  others  he  is  being 
held  as  a  slave ;  in  others,  no  Negroes  remain. 

"In  only  two  of  the  135  cases  cited  is  the  'usual 
crime'  against  white  women  involved. 

"To  me  it  seems  that  we  stand  indicted  as  a  people 
before  the  world.  If  the  conditions  indicated  by 
these  charges  should  continue,  both  God  and  man 
would  justly  condemn  Georgia  more  severely  than 
man  and  God  have  condemned  Belgium  and  Leopold 
for  the  Congo  atrocities.  But  worse  than  that  con- 
demnation would  be  the  destruction  of  our  civiliza- 
tion by  the  continued  toleration  of  such  cruelties  in 
Georgia. 

"I  place  the  charges  before  you  as  they  have  come 
unsolicited  t<r  me.  I  have  withheld  the  names  of 
counties  and  individuals,  because  I  do  not  desire  to 
give  harmful  publicity  to  those  counties,  when  I  am 
convinced  that,  even  in  the  counties  where  these  out- 
rages are  said  to  have  occurred,  the  better  element 
regret  them,  and  I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  bet- 
ter element  in  these  counties  and  the  whole  State, 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  our  people,  will  con- 
demn such  conditions  and  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  correct  them,  when  they  see  and  realize  the  stag- 
gering sum  total  of  such  cases,  which,  while  seem- 
ingly confined  to  a  small  minority  of  our  counties,  yet 
bring  disgrace  and  obloquy  upon  the  State  as  a 
whole,  and  upon  the  entire  Southern  people.  The 
investigation  and  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy  should 
come  from  Georgians,  and  not  from  outsiders." 

Governor  Dorsey's  remedy  is  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
wide  dissemination.  He  suggests  (1)  the  careful  gathering 
and  investigation  by  Georgians,  and  not  by  outsiders,  of  facta 
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as  to  the  treatment  of  Negroes  throughout  Georgia,  and  the 
publication  of  these  facts  to  the  people  of  Georgia;  (2)  the  or- 
ganization of  a  campaign  by  the  churches  to  place  in  every 
section  of  Georgia  a  sufficient  number  of  Sunday  schools  and 
churches  where  Negroes  and  whites  may  learn  the  gospel  of 
justice,  mercy,  and  mutual  forbearance;  (3)  the  institution 
of  compulsory  education  for  both  races;  (4)  the  organization 
of  State  and  county  committees  on  race  relations;  (5)  the 
repeal  of  such  laws  as  promote  the  development  of  peonage ; 
and  (6)  the  enactment  of  laws  which  (a)  will  establish  a 
State  constabulary,  (b)  will  impose  a  financial  penalty  upon 
any  county  in  which  a  lynching  may  occur,  (c)  will  authorize 
the  investigation  of  lynchings,  and  (d)  will  give  the  Governor 
the  power  to  draw  juries  from  the  State  to  try  cases  of  mob 
violence  or  lynching. 

Governor  Dorsey  has  taken  a  brave  stand.  He  has  the 
support  of  the  best  white  and  colored  citizens  of  Georgia. 
He  needs,  however,  the  moral  support  of  every  citizen  in 
every  State.  Georgia  is  headed  toward  a  better  day,  because 
Georgia  has  been  willing  to  begin  to  cut  out  the  social  can- 
cerous growth.  Georgia's  experience  is  not  only  a  warning, 
but  also  an  example.  Citizens  of  all  the  States  will  do  well 
to  help  clean  house  at  home,  for  every  State  has  some  fester- 
ing sore  to  cure  rather  than  to  conceal.  Georgia's  citizens — 
white  and  colored,  for  the  revelations  have  been  made  pos- 
sible through  inter-racial  co-operation  and  good  will — should 
be  supported  at  this  critical  period  for  the  safety  of  all  good 
citizens. 


A  notable  assemblage  of  physicians,  both  white 
Negro  Physician.' ^j^^  colored,  occurred   at  Tuskegee  Institute 

Course  during  April,  when  a  four-weeks'  post-graduate 
medical  and  surgical  course  was  held  at  the 
John  A.  Andrew  Memorial  Hospital. 

While  the  course,  being  announced  rather  late,  did  not 
have  a  very  large  attendance  this  year  it  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  such  an  opportunity  is  highly  prized  by  Negro 
physicians  and  that  the  new  departure  is  approved  most 
heartily  by  white  members  of  the  profession,  in  both  North 
and  South,  who  have  shown  themselves  more  than  willing  to 
help  improve  the  standing  and  professional  ability  of  colored 
doctors. 

The  cases  treated  numbered  1136,  there  being  at  one 
time  as  many  as  95  bed  patients  in  the  wards,  private  rooms, 
and  on  the  verandas.     Sixty-five  surgical  operations  were 


"The  race  problem  is  one  which  concerns  all  of 
'u*^"**'       us  and  which  we  must  all  join  in  handling,"  de- 
Leaffue        clared  President  Harding  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Urban  League  for  Social  Service  among  Negroes, 
127  East  23rd  Street,  New  York,  which  spent  last  year  $185,- 
000  on  a  program  of  practical  work  and  which  promoted  inter- 
racial co-operation,  particularly  along  industrial  lines  at  a 
critical  time,  in  thirty-one  cities  from  Boston  to  Memphis. 
L.  HoUingsworth  Wood,  chairman  of  the  executive  board. 
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performed  and  only  one  patient  lost.  Among  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  gave  instruction,  lectured,  or  operated,  25 
were  white  and  23,  colored.  They  represented  15  States,  10 
of  them  Southern.    Many  of  the  best  physicians  of  Tuskegee,  ! 

Montgomery,  Birmingham,  and  other  cities  co-operated  en- 
thusiastically. Harvard  Medical  College,  Johns  Hopkins,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser-  \ 

vice,  and  many  other  prominent  colleges  and  associations 
were  represented. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Royster,  now  chief  surgeon  of  St.  Agnes  Hos- 
pital, Raleigh,  and  formerly  an  instructor  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Kenney,  medical  director  of  the  John  A.  Andrew  Hospital 
and  promoter  of  the  post-graduate  school,  wrote  to  Dr.  Ken- 
ney as  follows :  "You  gave  me  a  royal  good  time  on  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth.  I  have  never  enjoyed  myself  more  anywhere. 
I  only  hope  that  I  did  not  tire  my  audiences.  It  is  fine  to  see 
how  your  colored  surgeons  are  showing  up.  I  hardly  think  I 
ever  had  a  more  appreciative  audience.  Tuskegee  is  big  and 
fine  and  the  work  is  inspiring." 

Letters  from  colored  physicians  who  attended  the  course 
express  sincere  gratitude  for  the  inspiration  and  help  afforded 
them.  One  of  them  says :  "For  real  active,  practical  work  it 
is  the  best  course  I  have  ever  taken.  There  I  helped  to  take 
part  in  all  examinations  and  operations  and  did  not  have  to 
stand  off  and  look  on.  There  is  a  great  future  for  the  course 
at  Tuskegee  and  we  must  all  see  that  it  lives." 

Dr.  Kenney  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  this  new  undertaking,  in  the  inauguration  of  which  the 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-practitioners  was  not  the 
least  of  his  motives.  "The  undertaking  was  a  big  one.  It  was 
accomplished  in  a  big  way.  It  met  a  need  that  exists  all 
over  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  country."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  attendance  will  be  doubled  another  year. 


\ 
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has  adopted  these  words  of  General  Armstrong  as  the  fore- 
word for  the  record  of  a  year's  work  of  the  National  Urban 
League :  ''Manhood  is  best  brought  out  by  the  recognition  of 
it.  Citizenship  with  the  common  school  is  the  great  develop- 
ing force  in  this  country.  There  is  nothing  like  faith  to  bring 
out  the  manly  quality."  Then  he  adds  this  thought  on  the 
justification  of  faith  by  works: 

''It  is  just  this  faith  in  each  other  that  the  National 
Urban  League  stands  for,  and  in  the  year  now  past 
we  feel  that  our  work  shows  ample  justification  of 
our  faith.  Certainly  the  men  and  women,  whether 
volunteer  or  employed,  who  have  striven  with  their 
fellows  in  the  work  of  the  League  has  accomplished 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  have  realized  some- 
thing of  the  joy  and  hope  which  such  successful  ef- 
forts in  co-operative  endeavor  can  bring.  It  is  my 
great  satisfaction  to  acknowledge  here  the  untiring, 
unselfish,  and — except  as  good  work  done  is  in  itself 
good  pay — often  ill-paid  work  of  my  associates  in 
this  organization." 

A  brief  record  of  the  League's  co-operative  work  follows: 
"It  has  created  employment  service,  community  centers,  and 
welfare  movements  in  many  cities.  It  has  placed  personnel  men 
in  industrial  plants.  It  has  placed  workers  in  64,452  positions 
— hundreds  of  which  Negroes  had  never  before  held.  *  *  It  has 
persuaded  scores  of  organizations  working  for  the  common 
welfare  to  include  Negroes  in  their  programs  of  work.  *  *  It 
has  helped  to  adjust  improper  housing  conditions.  It  has  con- 
ducted annual  health  campaigns  for  eight  consecutive  years." 

Important  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  in 
extending  the  League's  field  of  service  in  the  South  as  well  as 
in  the  North;  in  discovering  Negro  students  of  promise  who 
are  interested  in  taking  up  seriously  a  study  of  social-service 
problems;  in  furnishing  individual  students  and  corporations 
with  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  information  on  the  Negro 
and  his  problems;  in  reaching  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  reliable  news-stories;  and  in  bringing  together  for  help- 
ful conference  white  and  colored  leaders  who  are  working 
whole-heartedly  for  racial  good-will. 

Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  who  has  had  the  unstinted  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  of  his  fellow-ofificers  and  other  asso-^ 
ciates,  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  men  and  women^ 
regardless  of  race  or  section,  who  are  at  all  interested  in 
making  dreams  of  inter-racial  co-operation  come  true — here 
and  now — ^for  his  untiring  and  wise  activity  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Urban  League. 
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„       _  An  important  conference  on  home  economics 

ffioiiie-£conoiiiics 

Conference     ^^  '^^^^  ^*  Hampton  Institute  during  the  week 

May  16-21,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Adelaide 
S.  Baylor,  Federal  agent  for  education  in  home  economics 
under  the  Federal  Vocational  Board. 

The  personnel,  consisting  of  twenty  delegates,  included 
the  State  supervisors  of  vocational  home  economics,  and  the 
colored  teachers  in  charge  of  teacher  training  in  institutions 
receiving  aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  One  of  these 
colored  teacher  trainers,  Miss  Evalena  Davis  (Hampton  '92) 
who  has  charge  of  this  work  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
Prairie  View,  Texas,  serves  also  as  assistant  supervisor  in 
that  State.  Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson,  chief  of  the  home-eco- 
nomics section  of  the  Federal  Board,  was  present  for  two  days, 
as  was  also  Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Watson,  household-art  teacher  in 
the  colored  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Other  experts  assist- 
ing Miss  Baylor  were  Miss  Caroline  Hunt  and  Dr.  Charles 
Langworthy  of  the  Home-Economics  Office  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Miss  Lulu  H.  Crim,  supervisor  of  colored 
schools  in  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gram, as  did  also  Miss  Lyford,  director  of  home  economics 
at  Hampton  Institute,  and  other  members  of  the  Hampton 
staff. 

The  subjects  discussed  at  this  conference,  which  was 
distinctly  practical  from  every  point  of  view,  and  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  working  conference,  were  as  follows: 
the  purpose  of  home-economics  instruction,  with  concrete 
examples  of  home  needs;  how  to  develop  a  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, followed  by  a  talk  on  necessary  equipment;  the  use  of 
illustrative  material;  supervised  household  management,  fol- 
lowed by  a  visit  to  the  dormitories  of  Hampton  Institute; 
supervised  observation  and  teaching,  followed  by  a  visit  to 
the  Whittier  Training  School  of  the  Institute  and  a  discussion 
of  the  observations  made  there. 

A  field  trip  was  made  for  community  study  in  an  outlying 
district  of  Hampton ;  another  to  an  industrial  exhibit  of  Eliza- 
beth City  County  in  the  town  Court  House,  a  third  to  the  | 
Community  House  for  colored  people,  and  a  fourth  to  Shell-  ;* 
banks  Farm  School  belonging  to  the  Institute. 

The  fact  that  Hampton  Institute  is  applying  in  a  prac- 
tical way  in  its  dormitories,  dining-rooms,  and  other  depart- 
ments, the  theories  which  are  being  insisted  upon  by  these 
teachers  of  home  economics,  seemed  to  meet  with  very  general 
commendation  and  satisfaction.  The  Conference  broke  up 
with  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  the  delegates  that  they  had 
been  afforded  every  possible  opportunity  to  study  in  their 
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practical  applicationa  all  the  subjects  which  they  had  dis- 
cussed, and  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  hold  such  a  conference  annually. 


JUSTICE  FOR  NEGROES* 

BY  THOMAS  WALTER  BICKETT 

Govamor  of  North  Carolina,  1917-1921 

'X^HOUGH  only  fifty-three  years  old,  the  Hampton  Normal 
^  and  Agricultural  Institute  has  achieved  the  unique  and 
noble  distinction  of  becoming  at  once  a  fountain  and  a  shrine. 
From  it  are  constantly  flowing  streams  that  make  waste  places 
glad,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  continent  weary  pilgrims 
come  here  for  a  new  birth  of  courage,  of  faith,  and  love. 

The  students  of  this  institution  should  never  forget  that 
their  own  people  look  to  them  for  light  and  leadership:  The 
civilization  of  your  race  is  in  its  infancy,  and  millions  of  your 
fellows  are  plastic  to  your  touch.  Herein  lies  your  tremendous 
power  and  your  fearful  responsibility.  *  * 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  I  say  unto  you  that  obedience  is  the  price  of  life.  All 
this  vast  scheme  of  things  moves  in  obedience  to  law,  and  the 
man  who  goes  counter  to  the  law,  either  in  the  physical  or 
moral  world,  will  be  ground  to  powder.  Self-discipline,  self- 
denial,  self-control,  are  the  only  gateways  that  lead  to  the 
marvelous  light  and  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

Again,  you  cannot  have  even  physical  freedom  if  your 
body  is  ravaged  by  disease.  Disease  forges  more  chains  than 
crime.  *  *  A  man  gets  into  the  penitentiary  by  violating  the 
laws  of  man,  while  he  frequently  gets  sick  by  violating  the 
laws  of  God.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  sickness  may  be 
traced  to  ignorance  or  vice  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  the 
individual.  Booker  Washington  said  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  that  he  learned  at  Hampton  Institute  was  the 
use  of  the  bath.  Let  the  educated  Negro,  first  by  example  and 
then  by  precept,  preach  the  gospel  of  cleanliness,  and  the  race 
will  take  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  genuine  freedom. 

Again,  a  man  cannot  be  truly  free  when  he  is  everlast- 
ingly in  debt.  It  certainly  is  no  disgrace  not  to  have  a  dollar, 
but  it  is  sometimes  excruciatingly  inconvenient.  I  may  want 
to  travel  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  this  liberty  is  of  little 
worth  if  I  can't  raise  the  price  of  a  ticket.    Before  the  war  if  a 


*Ezoerpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  flfty-third  Anniversary  of  Hampton  Institute, 
April  16, 1921 
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Negro  wanted  to  leave  his  master's  plantation,  he  had  to  get  a 
permit. 

This  was  a  humiliating  situation,  but  the  Negro  who  has 
to  get  an  order  from  a  white  man  before  he  can  buy  a  sack  of  \ 

meal  or  a  side  of  meat  is  almost  as  much  a  slave  as  the  man 
who  had  to  get  a  permit  before  he  could  leave  his  master's 
land.    The  borrower  wears  the  yoke  of  the  lender.   Put  this  ! 

down :  The  Negro  as  a  race  will  not  travel  far  until  his  credit  ? 

in  store  or  in  bank  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  white  man  who  | 

lives  at  the  other  end  of  the  street.  *  * 

So,  I  say  that  self-control,  cleanliness,  morality,  industry^ 
reliability,  and  proper  regard  for  its  women,  are  the  plain 
highways  that  lead  to  a  higher  freedom  for  the  Negro  race. 
Follow  these  highways,  do  not  stray  from  them,  and  you  will 
by  and  by  enter  fully  into  that  freedom  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
merely  unlocked  the  door.  In  all  your  high  endeavors  to  reach 
this  goal,  you  may  be  assured  of  the  unstinted  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  every  good  man  and  woman  in  the  South.  We 
are  not  only  willing,  but  very  eager  to  help.  *  * 

EQUALITY  BEFORE  THE  LAW 

The  Negro  is  entitled  to  equal  and  exact  justice  before 
the  law.  The  white  man  must  accord  him  that  justice  or  be 
false  to  all  those  traditions  which  have  made  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  the  glory  of  the  world. 

If  there  is  anything  that  a  white  man  despises  it  is  an- 
other white  man  who  tries  to  cheat  a  Negro  out  of  his  wages  or 
his  property.  One  of  the  first  cases  that  ever  came  to  me  as  a 
lawyer  was  one  in  which  a  white  man  was  trying  to  swindle 
an  old  Negro  out  of  his  wages.  Hot  with  indignation  I  went 
to  the  jury  and  preached  for  one  half-hour  on  the  text: 
"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  The  jury  administered  on 
that  white  man  and  gave  the  old  Negro  every  dollar  that  he 
claimed.  Mark  this:  Where  the  white  man  has  a  profound 
contempt  for  another  white  man  who  won't  pay  a  Negro  for 
his  work,  he  has  a  like  contempt  for  a  Negro  who  won't  work 
for  his  pay. 

When  I  became  Governor,  I  highly  resolved  that  during 
the  four  years  of  my  administration  there  should  be  measured 
out  to  black  and  white  exactly  the  same  quality  and  quantity 
of  justice.  One  of  the  very  first  things  that  I  did  was  to  make 
a  careful  survey  of  the  State  prison  and  in  it  I  found  many  of 
your  people,  literally  buried  alive.  Their  very  families  had 
forgotten  their  existence.  I  found  one  boy  who  was  sent  to 
prison  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  had  been  there  over 
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twenty  years.    I  reached  down  a  hand  and  lifted  about  forty 
of  these  out  of  a  living  grave. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  MOB 

Sentiment  against  mob  law  is  steadily  growing  in  North 
Carolina.  During  my  administration  I  preached  against  it 
and  I  fought  against  it.  I  rushed  troops  to  protect  prisoners, 
leaders  of  mobs  were  indicted  and  convicted,  and  I  personally 
walked  right  into  a  mob  that  had  its  guns  drawn  on  me  and 
persuaded  it  to  abandon  its  purpose.  During  my  administra- 
tion only  one  person  was  lynched  after  he  had  been  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  law. 

Much  work  was  also  done  to  build  up  the  Negro  along 
physical,  moral,  and  educational  lines.  A  reformatory  for 
delinquent  Negro  boys  was  established,  a  sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  Negroes  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  was  provided 
for,  and  the  appropriation  for  Negro  teacher-training  schools 
was  multiplied  by  five. 

Much  was  also  done  to  build  up  a  strong  public  sentiment 
for  better  accommodations  on  the  trains.  When  a  Negro  pays 
the  same  money,  he  is  entitled  to  ride  in  a  car  as  safe,  as  clean, 
and  as  comfortable  as  the  white  man  rides  in.  Law  already 
requires  this  and  you  will  find  the  good  people  of  the  South 
everlastingly  with  you  in  insisting  upon  its  efficient  adminis- 
tration. 

FOOLS  AND  FANATICS 

The  one  fly  in  the  ointment,  the  one  discord  in  the  music, 
the  one  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the  Negro's  progress 
is  the  fool  and  the  fanatic  who  goes  about  stirring  up  prejudice 
and  illwill  between  the  races.  There  are  in  this  land  to-day 
Negroes  with  brilliant  minds  who  are  using  their  talents  in 
sowing  seeds  of  hate  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites.  They 
are  blinded  by  their  own  passions,  and  in  the  insanity  of  wrath 
would  lead  the  whole  race  into  an  open  grave. 

There  are  two  classes  of  these  agitators.  In  one  class 
is  the  man  who  goes  around  secretly,  in  the  lodges,  in  the 
churches,  among  the  families,  and  poisons  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Negroes  against  their  white  neighbors.  Beware  of 
the  whisperer!  The  Devil  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Eve  to  eat 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  and  she  would  not  surely  die.  She 
hearkened  to  his  poisonous  tongue,  and  lost  for  herself  and 
her  race  a  Paradise.    Beware  of  the  whisperer! 

In  this  free  country  the  message  that  cannot  be  pro- 
claimed from  the  housetops  ought  not  to  be  heard  by  a  loyal 
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American  citizen.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  believes  in  the  whisper, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  when  the  strong  man  from 
Texas  tried  to  establish  one  in  North  Carolina  I  rose  up  and 
hit  it  with  all  my  might,  and  drove  it  from  our  borders.  Listen 
to  your  leaders  who  proclaim  their  message  from  the  pulpit 
and  through  the  local  press,  and  when  the  whispering  agitator 
comes  around,  say  unto  him:  ''Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.'' 
The  other  class  of  agitator  is  the  man  who  does  not  come 
down  into  the  South  at  all,  but  who  stays  one  thousand  miles 
away  and  through  newspapers  and  circulars  and  magazines 
sings  his  song  of  hate.  He  writes  about  appeals  to  force,  but 
he  does  not  make  bare  his  mighty  arm.  He  talks  about  guns 
and  revolutions,  but  he  does  not  come  down  and  head  the 
procession.  He  exercises  magnificent'' long-distance"courage. 
Seated  in  a  swivel  chair  in  a  luxuriant  office  one  thousand 
miles  from  the  firing  line,  he  bravely  shouts  to  you :  "Now  is 
the  time;  up  and  over  the  top,"  *  * 

A  CANDID  CONFESSION 

Let  me  make  a  candid  and  solemn  confession :  The  whites 
in  the  South,  and  in  the  North  as  well,  do  not  always  deal 
justly  by  the  Negro;  we  sometimes  do  him  wrong — and  God 
knows  I  am  ashamed  of  it — but  violence  will  not  hasten  th« 
day  of  your  deliverance,  and  hate  will  always  hinder.  The 
God  of  your  redemption  will  come,  not  in  the  mighty  wind, 
not  in  the  earthquake,  and  not  in  fire,  but  in  a  "still,  small 
voice"  that  will  trouble  the  white  man's  conscience  and 
drive  sleep  from  his  eyes,  until  he  gives  to  your  people  the 
fullest  measure  of  justice.  The  one  safe  path  for  the  Negro 
to  follow  is  the  path  that  leads  straight  to  the  door  of  the 
white  man's  conscience.  As  your  ardent  friend,  let  me  urge 
you  to  rest  your  case  on  the  white  man's  sense  of  justice,  and 
to  keep  it  there.  Let  it  be  known  to  appeal  to  no  other 
tribunal ;  that  through  days  and  nights,  in  sun  and  rain,  you 
are  going  to  stand  patiently  at  the  door  and  knock.  And  not 
to-day,  and  perchance  not  to-morrow,  but  as  sure  as  the  Lord 
God  lives  and  rules  in  the  hearts  of  men,  some  day  every 
plea  that  is  bom  of  wisdom  and  justice  will  be  allowed.  *  * 

But  while  hate  and  wrath  will  lead  to  failure  and  de- 
struction, love  and  faith  will  surely  conquer.  "Love  never 
faileth."  My  message,  my  prayer,  to  both  races  is,  "First 
love  one  another,  and  all  these  thingr<^  will  be  added  unto  you." 


DR.  MOTON  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

BY  N.  C.  NEWBOLD 

Director  Division  of  N«8to  Education 

A  NOTABLE  EVENT  in  the  current  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  the  visit  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  Principal  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute.  His  trip  of  a  Week,  beginning  on  March  15, 
1921,  was  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  Wake  County. 
His  itinerary  through  the  State  and  Wake  County  was  pre- 
pared by  N.  C.  Newbold,  of  the  State  Department,  and  John 
C.  Lockhart,  County  Superintendent  of  Wake  County. 

At  every  point,  except  possibly  one.  Dr.  Moton  spoke  to 
mixed  audiences,  and  every  time  his  audiences  were  large, 
the  greatest  number  hearing  him  in  the  city  auditorium,  Ral- 
eigh, where  about  three  thousand  people  were  in  the  audience, 
several  hundred  of  them  being  white  people,  among  the  most 
prominent  in  civic,  educational,  and  official  life  in  city  and 
State. 

Dr.  Moton  spoke  to  five  audiences  in  the  rural  towns 
and  districts  of  Wake  County.  Superintendent  Lockhart  was 
present  at  all  these  meetings,  as  were  many  local  white  people 
including  town  officials  and  school  committeemen.  At  fifteen 
other  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  N.  C.  Newbold, 
representing  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  was 
present,  except  those  in  Columbus  County,  in  Kinston,  and  in 
Goldsboro. 

At  Chapel  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  State  Uliiversity,  where 
Dr.  Moton's  speaking  tour  began,  he  spoke  to  three  groups — 
at  the  Orange  County  Training  School,  the  colored  Baptist 
church  and  in  Gerrard  Hall,  the  University  Chapel.  The  first 
two  were  mixed  audiences.  In  Gerrard  Hall  he  spoke  only  to 
white  people,  the  building  being  crowded  with  University 
students,  faculty  members,  and  their  wives.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  each  group  by  a  member  of  the  University  faculty 
and  spoke  without  hesitation  of  things  that  have  been  re- 
garded as  sore  spots  in  race  relations.  His  attitude  and  his 
utterances  were  frequently  and  liberally  applauded.  It  was 
evident  that  his  plain,  sincere  discussion  was  genuinely  and 
sympathetically  appreciated. 
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He  spoke  in  Durham  twice,  first  to  a  Negro  audience  in 
a  church.  There  were  a  few  college  professors  and  other 
white  people  present.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  students  and 
faculty  of  Trinity  College  in  Craven  Memorial  Hall.  There 
were  present  about  two  hundred  young  lady  students  and 
five  hundred  young  men.  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  a  prominent 
manufacturer  and  citizen,  a  philanthropist,  and  friend  to  the 
Negro  race,  was  also  present,  as  were  a  small  group  of  leading 
white  and  colored  citizens.  In  the  absence  of  President  Few, 
who  was  confined  to  his  home  by  illness,  Dean  W.  H.  Wanna- 
maker,  of  Trinity  College,  presided  and  presented  Dr.  Moton. 
A  quartet  from  the  National  Training  School  rendered  several 
selections  which  were  very  highly  appreciated  by  the  faculty 
and  students. 

4 

Preceding  the  address  in  the  Raleigh  Auditorium  on 
the  evening  of  March  16,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  Mayor's 
office.  This  conference  was  suggested  and  called  by  the 
Mayor,  and  was  attended  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  most 
prominent  white  and  colored  people  in  the  city,  among  them 
former  Governor  Bickett  and  Mrs.  Bickett;  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels  and  Mrs.  Daniels;  Dr.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  college 
people,  ministers,  and  other  leaders. 

For  nearly  an  hour  there  was  a  frank  conference  between 
these  citizens  and  Dr.  Moton.  He  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  about  some  things  which  he  did  not  discuss  in  his  ad- 
dress in  the  Auditorium  later  in  the  evening.  About  three 
thousand  people  were  in  the  audience  at  eight  o'clock  to  hear 
Dr.  Moton's  formal  address.  Mayor  T.  B.  Eldridge  of  Raleigh 
presided  over  the  meeting,  and  the  speaker  was  introduced 
by  ex-Secretary  Josephus  Daniels.  After  Dr.  Moton's  speech, 
ex-Governor  Bickett  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Music 
was  furnished  by  Shaw  University  and  St.  Augustine  School, 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  those  present. 

After  several  addresses  made  in  the  county  near  Raleigh, 
Dr.  Moton  addressed  about  five  hundred  students  of  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Engineering  College  in  West  Raleigh 
on  March  17.  A  group  of  influential  colored  people  accom- 
panied Dr.  Moton  to  the  State  College  and  shared  the  rostrum 
with  him. 

Friday,  March  18,  addresses  were  made  in  vhe  Academy 
of  Music  at  Fayettesville  and  in  the  largest  theatre  in  Wil- 
mington. In  Fayettesville  Dr.  Moton  was  introduced  by  State 
Senator  John  A.  Oates  in  a  very  flattering  speech.  In  Wil- 
mington, Mayor  P.  Q.   Moore    presented  the  speaker  in  a 
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happy  and  interesting  address.  Large  numbers  of  people, 
representing  both  races,  were  present  at  these  two  meetings. 
On  Saturday,  several  appointments  were  made  for  Dr.  Moton 
in  Columbus  County,  where  I  was  told  he  had  good  audiences 
and  pleased  his  hearers.  On  Sunday  he  spoke  to  audiences 
composed  of  both  races  in  Goldsboro  and  Kinston.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  halls  in  which  these  addresses  were 
made  would  not  accommodate  the  people  who  wished  to 
hear  him.  Monday,  the  21st,  Dr.  Moton  closed  his  itinerary  in 
North  Carolina  with  an  address  in  the  city  auditorium  in 
Charlotte.  To  this  audience  he  was  introduced  by  former 
Mayor  Kirkpatrick. 

As  indicated  above,  at  all  the  places  Dr.  Moton  discussed 
very  frankly  matters  which  have  given  more  or  less  concern  to 
both  races  in  the  South.  To  his  own  people  he  very  frankly 
outlined  some  of  the  things  said  about  them  by  the  white 
race.  Many  of  these  he  thought  were  at  least  partially 
justified,  and  he  urged  his  own  people  to  be  frugal,  thrifty, 
and  reliable,  urging  them  to  emulate  the  white  man  in  his 
struggle  to  overcome  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
in  everyday  life.  He  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  white 
people  some  of  the  real  sufferings  and  difficulties  confronted  by 
his  own  people.  He  did  this  so  faithfully  and  sympathetically 
that  the  white  people  were  ready  to  assure  him  that  his 
words  would  do  good. 

The  effect  of  his  trip  to  North  Carolina  has  been  remark- 
able. White  people,  many  of  whom  were  critical  and  very 
prone  to  censure  the  colored  race,  have  seen  the  matter  from 
a  different  viewpoint,  and  are  willing  to  co-operate  for  better 
results  in  the  future.  Dr.  Moton's  presentation  of  racial  mat- 
ters disarmed  many  white  people  who  were  inclined  to  be  un- 
fair and  unjust,  and  strengthened  those  who  were  working  for 
better  conditions.  Another  group  of  people  to  whom  his 
speeches  did  good  were  some  leaders  of  his  own  race  who 
were  doubters  and  complainers  until  after  they  had  heard 
him.  In  one  community  where  newspaper  reports  of  his 
earlier  speeches  had  penetrated,  some  of  the  colored  leaders 
were  critical  and  inclined  to  censure  him  for  his  statements 
carried  in  the  newspapers.  After  his  visit  to  this  particular 
community  these  same  people  heard  him  and  came  away 
pieced  with  the  work  he  is  doing.  Like  Goldsmith's 
parishioners,  "They  came  to  scoff,  but  remained  to  pray." 

I  have  heard  directly  from  a  number  of  places  visited  by 
Dr.  Moton  and  in  every  instance  the  reports  have  been  most 
encouraging.    After  the  meeting  in  Fayettesville  a  prominent 
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lawyer  came  to  me  and  said,  ''I  want  to  congratulate  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  its  effort  in  directing  Dr. 
Moton's  itinerary  through  North  Carolina.  He  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good."  At  Trinity  College  both  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty  told  me  a  week  after  his  visit  that 
Dr.  Moton's  address  there  was  the  most-talked-of  event  of 
the  college  year. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  this  sketch  without 
saying  that  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  Dr.  Moton's  trip  to 
North  Carolina  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Berry  O'Kelly 
and  a  small  group  of  friends  who  accompanied  him  and  Dr. 
Moton  through  the  State. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  pleased 
with  the  effort,  and  we  believe  Dr.  Moton  has  helped  North 
Carolina  to  work  out  its  racial  problems. 

THE  NATION'S  PERIL 

BY  DANIEL  B.  THOMPSON* 

Are  laws  so  weak, 
That  human  beings  now  must  seek 

In  Fury's  throng 
Their  only  means  to  right  a  wrong? 

Is  passion's  flame, 
In  single  subject  deepest  blame, 

A  vestal  fire 
When  it  incites  the  mob  to  ire? 

Shall  orgies  vile 
The  Nation's  honor  still  defile, 

When  Justice's  cause 
Can  find  full  succor  in  her  laws? 

Are  subjects  free 
To  set  aside  the  law's  decree, 

And  find  no  check 
For  acts  that  will  the  Nation  wreck? 

Shall  prudence  wait 
Until  this  doom  confronts  the  State, 

To  use  its  force 
That  laws  may  take  their  proper  course? 

What  guaranty 
Can  now  be  had  by  Liberty 

That  in  such  hour 
The  Nation  may  not  fail  of  pow'r? 


*    Teacher  in  the  Danbar  Hiffh  School.  Washiiifftoii.  D.  C. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

To  THE  Trustees  of 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1921. 

Higher  standards  in  class  work;  better  co-operation  of 
students,  teachers,  and  administrative  officers;  diligent  efforts 
for  economy  and  efficiency  in  every  department;  and  gratify- 
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ing  helpfulness,  enthusiasm,  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rectors and  the  instructing  staff  of  the  five  Schools — Academic- 
Normal,  Agricultural,  Trade,  Business,  and  Home  Economics 
— have  been  the  distinctive  features  of  the  year.  As  one  gets 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  war  and  its  abnormal  con- 
ditions, one's  attention  naturally  turns  with  a  keener  interest 
toward  daily  work  and  the  preparation  for  it.  With  other 
educational  institutions,  Hampton  has  profited  by  this  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  popular  mind. 

IN   MEMORIAM 

Remembrance  of  the  honorable  part  taken  by  Hampton 
soldiers  in  the  war,  however,  will  not  be  allowed  to  grow  dim.  A 
bronze  tablet  is  soon  to  be  set  in  place  in  the  vestibule  of  Me- 
morial Church,  bearing  the  names  of  the  following  men  who 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country : — 

Lt.  Ralph  T.  Neal,  instructor,  entered  the  Service 
Dec.  10,  1917,  23rd  Infantry,  2nd  Division.  Killed 
at  Blanc  Mont,  Oct.  3,  1918.  Awarded 'the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Palm  "for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion." 

Sgt.  Rufus  C.  Stokes,  367th  Inf.,  Class  of  1917. 
Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.  March  19,  1918 

Sgt.  Stevan  R.  Young,  21st  Tr.  Bn.,  Class  of  1914. 
Camp  Lee,  Va.,  January  29,  1918 

Sgt.  Harrison  A.  Wright,  372nd  Inf.  France,  Oct. 
10,  1918 

Corp.  Waldron  S.  France,  12th  Tr.  Bn.  Camp 
Sherman,  O.,  Oct.  10,  1918 

Corp.  Joseph  Metoxen,  9th  Am.  Tr.  Camp  McClel- 
lan,  Ala.,  Jan.  11,  1919 

Charles  W.  Bailey,  U.  S.  S.  Virginia.  Chelsea, 
Mass.  Sept.  26,  1918 

Samuel  H.  Booker,  152nd  Dep.  Bg.  Camp  Upton, 
N.  Y.  Oct.  10,  1918 

Booker  T.  W.  GriflSn,  540th  Eng.  France,  Dec.  26, 
1918 

Marius  C.  Lemon,  545th  Eng,  France,  Oct.  16,  1918 

Romeo  L.  Letsinger,  336th  Inf.  France,  June  7, 
1918 

Thomas  P.  Allen,  an  employee  of  the  Institute  in  the 
boiler  house  from  August  1912  to  February  1918,  died  on 
October  5,  1920.  He  was  retired  with  a  pension  in  February 
1918.  His  service  to  the  Institute  was  not  conspicuous,  but 
honest  and  faithful. 

William  A.  Webster,  head  of  the  department  of  brick- 
laying and  plastering  since  its  establishment  in  1897,  died  on 
March  12,  1921.    He  came  to  Hampton  in  June  1896,  to  take 
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charge  of  the  brick  construction  work  on  the  Trade  School 
Building;  and  during  the  years  following  superintended  sim- 
ilarly the  erection  of  the  Domestic-Science  Building,  Cleveland 
Hall,  the  Laundry,  the  Whipple  barn,  Major  Washington's 
house,  the  Shellbanks  dormitory,  the  Shellbanks  bam,  Clarke 
Hall,  James  Hall,  and  the  remodeling  of  Marshall  Hall  with 
the  addition  of  Palmer  Hall,  now  known  as  the  Administration 
Building.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  skillful  master  of  his  craft,  a 
capable  teacher  with  an  unusual  aptitude  for  making  service- 
able men  out  of  unpromising  boys,  a  loyal  and  self-forgetting 
servant  of  the  Institute,  a  kindly,  unpretentious  Christian. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  enrollment  for  the  present  year  to  February  first, 
not  including  the  Whittier  School,  the  Summer  School,  or 
the  Ministers'  Conference,  is  835.  Of  this  number  45  are 
disabled  soldiers  sent  to  the  Institute  for  special  training  and 
supported  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Last  year  there  were  68  in  this  group.  This  year  they  have 
seemed  to  fit  themselves  more  easily  into  the  life  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  in  most  cases  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 
The  figure  835,  given  above,  represents  a  slight  decrease  as 
compared  with  last  year,  which  is  explained  chiefly  by  the 
severer  requirements  that  the  school  is  making  in  scholarship. 

More  careful  selection  of  new  students  may  be  expected 
to  work  against  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers  for  a  few  years, 
but  it  will  probably  justify  itself  in  every  way  eventually. 
That  the  new  students  this  year  are  excellent  in  quality  is 
generally  agreed.  The  superior  preparation  of  those  who 
are  coming  to  Hampton  now  compared  with  those  entering  a 
few  years  ago  is  shown  by  the  following  table  giving  the  per- 
centage of  students  in  secondary  or  higher  grades  since  1911- 
1912:— 

1912-'13 39  per  cent 

1916-'17 .55 

1917-'18 56 

1918-'19 50 

i919-'20 59 

1920-'21 78 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  improvement  in  scholastic 
standing  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  from  the  larger  towns.  In  1920-'21,  49 
new  girls  are  reported  as  coming  from  towns  with  a  population 
of  over  2500 ;  in  1905-'06  there  were  44.    But  for  the  boys  the 
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correBponding  figures  are  79  and  86;  so  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  "city"  families  who  are  recent  arrivals 
from  the  country,  the  indications  are  that  Hampton's  hold  on 
its  rural  constituency  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  strong  as  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  median  age  of  the  entering  class, 
for  boys  17.85,  for  girls  17.32,  is  very  slightly  lower  than  ;n 
the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  Indians  enrolled  this  year  is  23.  Last  year 
there  were  21,  An  Indian  graduate  of  1920 — the  valedic- 
torian of  his  class — is  continuing  his  education  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  an  Indian  member 
of  the  Class  of  1921  plans  to  do  likewise. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  BAND 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

On  June  23, 1920,  the  school  was  notified  by  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  War  Department  that  the  senior  unit  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  which  had  been  maintained 
at  Hampton  since  the  demobilization  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps,  would  be  discontinued  on  November  20,  1920. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  on  December  1,  1920, 
the  bill  was  to  go  into  effect  by  which  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  made  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
at  Petersburg  the  recipient  of  that  portion  of  the  income  of 
the  Land-Grant  and  Morrill-Nelson  Funds  assigned  to  the 
designated  colored  institution  of  the  State  giving  instruction 
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in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Since  1872  Hampton 
Institute  has  been  the  institution  so  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  report,  has  generously 
fulfilled  this  responsibility.  But  as  soon  as  Hampton  ceased  to 
be  the  colored  "land-grant  college"  of  Virginia,  its  title  to 
the  possesion  of  a  senior  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers*  Train- 
ing Corps  was  invalidated. 

Under  the  law  of  1916,  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  classify  Hampton  Institute  as  "essen- 
tially military"  in  its  purpose,  and  upon  this  basis  to  authorize 
a  continuance  of  the  senior  unit.  Application  was  made  for 
such  a  ruling,  and  the  battalion  was  duly  inspected  by  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Eastern  Department  sent  for  this  special  purpose. 


INTER-CLASS  TRACK  AND  EIBLD  MBGT 
Juna  HaU  in  the  buksround 

But  the  Adjutant  General  decided  that  since  the  giving  of 
military  instruction  is  not  stated  in  the  charter  of  the  Insti- 
tute as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  school,  the  Institute  could 
not  be  considered  an  "essentially  military"  institution  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  would  therefore  not  be  entitled 
to  a  senior  unit  in  the  future.  Accordingly  an  application  was 
made  and  granted  for  the  replacement  of  the  senior  unit  by 
a  junior  unit,  like  that  maintained  at  Tuskegee.  Lt.  Leonard  L. 
McLeod,  '17,  who  had  been  the  efficient  commanding  officer 
of  the  senior  unit  and  instructor  in  military  science  and  tactics, 
was  commissioned  only  as  an  emergency  officer  and  conse- 
quently received  his  discharge  in  November  1920.     His  sue- 
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cessor  is  Lt.  Col.  Clifton  R.  Norton*  of  the  United  States 
Cavalry,  who  has  served  in  the  permanent  army  establishment 
as  an  officer  in  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  Federal  service  as  an 
infantry  officer  in  the  National  Army.  He  was  ^aduated  from 
the  Mounted  Service  School  and  during  the  war  was  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Pike. 

SCHOOL  WORK 

The  routine  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  year  has 
gone  more  smoothly  than  last  year,  and  at  several  points  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  advance  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 
The  Directors  of  the  five  Schools  have  settled  to  their  tasks 
with  patience,  diligence,  and  wisdom.  The  adoption  of  the 
advanced  courses  seems  to  have  justified  itself  so  far  as  this 
can  be  determined  within  a  year's  time,  the  four  years  of 
secondary  or  high-school  work  being  now  supplemented  by 
two  years  in  the  Normal,  Home-Economics,  and  Business 
Schools,  and  three  years  in  the  Agricultural  School.  The 
standards  of  scholarship  have  been  resolutely  pushed  up.  In 
the  Academy  and  the  Normal  School  (formerly  spoken  of  as 
the  Academic-Normal  Department),  the  Director  has  waged 
an  especially  aggressive  campaign  for  the  requirement  of 
higher  levels  of  attainment,  and  the  giving  of  the  higher 
grades  in  marking  only  when  the  student's  performance  is 
clearly  above  the  average  in  quality.  It  has  been  gratifying 
to  find  that  students,  as  well  as  teachers,  have  responded 
loyally  to  this  "stiffening"  of  scholastic  standards;  and  since 
pupils  from  all  the  five  Schools  are  enrolled  in  some  of  the 
academic  classes,  the  tonic  effect  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
Institute. 

Beginning  next  autumn,  the  lower  of  the  two  preparatory 
classes  (seventh  grade)  will  be  discontinued,  and  also  the 
"day-school  preparatory"  (or  day-school  eighth-grade") 
classf  all  the  preparatory  instruction  being  given  in  the 
evening  classes  of  the  work-year  students.  This  instruction 
will  correspond  in  general  to  that  of  the  eighth  grade.  It  will 
run  practically  through  the  full  twelve  months  of  the  work- 
year;  and  it  will  be  designed  to  fit  promising  boys  and  girls 
who  show  ability  and  industry  for  the  regular  courses  of  sec- 
ondary grade.  That  is,  all  who  enter  as  "preparatory"  stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  begin  with  a  "work-year,"  but  a 


•Colonel  Norton  has  recently  been  reassigned  to  Camp  Pike  for  service  with  the  76th  Ar- 
tillery, and  will  leave  the  Institute  on  June  16. 

tExcept  for  instruction  which  will  be  provided  in  the  day  school  for  the  students  who  are 
this  year  in  the  lower  preparatory  class. 
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work-year  in  which  the  evening  class  instruction  will  be  more 
thorough  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  so  that  students  who 
meet  its  requirements  may  expect  to  find  themselves  ready  to 
begin  the  next  autumn  in  the  Trade  School  or  in  the  Academy. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  new  arrangement  will  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  work-class,  and,  with  the  pressure  of 
more  adverse  economic  conditions,  may  result  in  a  larger 
number  of  work-students  next  year. 

THE  TRADE-SCHOOL  COURSE 

Last  year  when  the  revision  of  the  Normal,  Agricultural, 
Home-Economics,  and  Business  courses  was  being  made,  fol- 
lowing the  recommendations  of  the  General  Education  Board's 
survey  and  the  ideas  of  the  new  Directors,  there  was  long  dis- 
cussion in  the  Faculty  concerning  the  Trade-School  course. 
The  question  of  its  proper  length,  its  "academic"  or  "cultural" 
content,  and  its  documentary  recognition  (whether  by 
"diploma"  or  "certificate")  were  fully  debated.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  after  adopting  a  revised  curriculum  four  years 
in  length  for  the  Trade  School,  with  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
better  time  allotment  of  trade  practice  and  class-room  study, 
the  Faculty  appointed  a  "Recess  Committee"  to  consider  fur- 
ther the  undecided  questions.  This  committee,  following  the 
conclusions  of  a  conference  of  educational  leaders  held  at 
Hampton  on  January  28  and  29,  recommended — not  without 
some  lingering  doubt  and  hesitation — (1)  that  all  the  Schools 
of  the  Institute  should  henceforth  give  distinctive  diplomas 
in  recognition  of  the  completion  of  their  regular  courses;  (2) 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  regular  courses  of  the  Trade 
School  should  be  four-year  secondary  courses;  (3)  that  grad- 
uates of  the  Trade  School  should  have  a  general  preparation 
for  useful  citizenship  and  community  leadership,  and  that 
such  training,  in  the  Trade  School,  should  be  practically 
equivalent  to  the  studies  comprised  in  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  twelve  units  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  various 
advanced  courses,  the  trade  practice  in  the  Trade  School 
being  considered  equivalent  to  the  eight  elective  units  which 
academic  students  must  add  who  are  going  on  in  these  other 
Schools.  These  recommendations  were  accepted  by  the  Fac- 
ulty; and  the  work  of  the  Trade  School  will  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  them. 

The  conference  of  educational  experts  referred  to  above 
grew  out  of  the  friendly  suggestions  of  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick 
of  the  General  Education  Board,  whose  advice  had  been  sought 
on  certain  questions  of  policy  involved  in  the  discussion  over 
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the  Trade  School.  In  consequence,  on  January  28,  the  follow- 
ing persons  gathered  at  the  Institute  to  consider  broadly  what 
Hampton's  aims  and  standards  should  be — ^Dr.  Wallace 
Buttrick,  president  of  the  General  Education  Board ;  Dr.  Wick- 
lifFe  Rose,  a  member  of  the  same  Board  and  General  Director 
of  the  International  Health  Board;  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute; 
Professor  C.  R.  Richards,  Director  of  the  Cooper  Union,  New 
York  City;  Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Williams  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Field 
Director  of  the  Slater  and  Jeanes  Negro  Rural  School  Funds. 
Dr.  Phenix,  the  Vice  Principal;  Miss  Hyde,  the  Lady  Princi- 
pal ;  Dr.  William  J.  Schieff elin  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and 
Miss  Rossa  B.  Cooley,  Principal  of  the  Penn  School,  St.  Helena, 
S.  C,  were  invited  to  sit  as  members  of  the  Conference.  Help- 
ful letters  were  sent  by  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  Secretary  of 
the  General  Education  Board,  and  by  Mr.  Jackson  Davis,  its 
Field  Agent,  who  were  unable  to  be  present.  The  Directors 
of  the  five  Schools  were  present  at  the  later  sessions,  and  Dr. 
Francis  G.  Peabody  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  final  ses- 
sion; Dr.  Buttrick  presided. 

The  Conference  covered  a  large  number  of  questions 
concerning  the  future  development  of  the  Institute,  its  en- 
trance requirements,  its  courses,  its  relation  to  the  colleges, 
the  meaning  and  value  of  industrial  training,  the  proper  bal- 
ancing of  the  "vocational"  and  the  "cultural"  elements  in 
education,  and  the  distinctive  service  which  Hampton  has  ren- 
dered and  can  render  to  its  constituency  and  to  the  Nation. 
These  subjects  were  discussed  in  a  manner  which  was  thor- 
ough-going, keenly  yet  kindly  critical,  illuminating,  and  en- 
couraging. No  institution  in  the  country,  we  believe,  could 
command  the  friendly  counsel  and  painstaking  interest  of  a 
more  competent  and  devoted  group  of  friends.  To  them  all, 
and  especially  to  Dr.  Buttrick,  Hampton  owes  a  large  debt 
of  gratitude. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference was  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  adoption  of  advanced 
courses  above  the  secondary  grades  is  warranted;  that  while 
seeking  students  of  fuller  preparation,  the  Institute  should 
keep  in  close  contact  with  its  country  constituency;  that  with- 
out shaping  its  courses  expressly  to  fit  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, Hampton  should  provide  such  studies  as  will  en- 
able its  graduates  to  enter  colleges  of  good  standing;  and 
that  though  the  introduction  of  Latin  does  not  seem  necessary 
— since  it  is  steadily  disappearing  from  the  prescribed  lists  of 
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college  entrance  requirements  and  from  the  prescribed  studies 
of  the  best  secondary  schools — modem  languages  should  be 
given  a  place  in  the  program  of  studies.  The  questions  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  Trade  School  were  answered  as  has 
been  indicated  previously. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  were  especially  strong 
in  their  conviction  that  Hampton  Institute's  great  advantage 
and  distinctive  service  have  been  due  to  its  independence;  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  never  tried  to  fit  itself  into  conventional 
molds  or  current  educational  categories.  Its  instruction  has 
always  emphasized  quality  rather  than  quantity,  and  has  been 
integral;  the  artistic  and  the  industrial,  the  intellectual  and 
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the  spiritual,  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Education  has  kept 
close  to  life.  These  characteristics  of  the  Hampton  type  of 
training  must  be  kept,  whatever  changes  in  the  courses  of 
study  may  be  called  for  by  changing  conditions. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  ACADEMY 
Turning  now  to  a  more  special  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent Schools  and  other  departments,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Normal  School  proper — the  training  school  for  teach- 
ers, giving  advanced  work  above  that  of  the  former  so-called 
"academic-normal  course,"  which  was  of  secondary  grade — 
this  higher,  semi-collegiate  school  in  this  its  tirst  year  has  en- 
rolled seven  students.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years  students 
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who  entered  with  the  expectation  of  a  four-years'  teacher- 
training  course  will  be  graduated  from  the  more  limited  course 
of  secondary  grade;  but  meanwhile  the  number  of  those  who 
will  wish  to  qualify  for  superior  positions  by  superior  training 
may  be  expected  steadily  to  increase. 

Also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  the  Normal 
School  is  the  Academy  with  a  four-years'  course  of  standard 
high-school  grade,  preparing  for  the  Normal,  Agricul- 
tural, Home  Economics,  and  Business  Schools.  This  depart- 
ment has  enrolled  237  students.  Its  new  course — revised  after 
Dr.  Hanus's  recommendations — "has  been  put  into  complete 
operation,"  the  Director  reports,  "with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth  year,  where  the  new  course  will  have  to  parallel  the  old 
until  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  graduate  from  the  old  course 
have  finished  it.  During  this  year  Music  of  secondary  grade 
has  been  put  on  a  credit  basis  and  is  now  being  offered  among 
the  electives  in  the  Academy  course."  THe  courses  in  Art 
have  been  similarly  dignified  by  being  put  on  a  credit  basis. 
"A  further  enrichment  of  the  offering  has  been  the  insertion 
of  French  and  Spanish  in  the  last  two  years,"  In  choosing 
their  electives  in  the  Academy,  pupils  are  expected  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  subjects  which  will  fit  them  for  higher 
training,  whether  it  be  normal,  agricultural,  business,  or 
home  economics.  It  will  also  be  practicable  for  those  who  de- 
cide to  go  to  college  to  enter  directly  from  the  Academy. 
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This  year,  though  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  In- 
stitute is  slightly  below  last  year's  figure,  the  Academy  shows 
an  increase  in  numbers  and  better  preparation  among  those 
entering.  Of  the  new  students  admitted  this  year  to  the 
Institute,  125  entered  the  first-year  Academic  class  or  a  still 
higher  grade.  This  is  the  largest  number  who  have  entered 
Hampton  with  as  much  previous  training  as  that  represents. 

The  consolidation  of  the  preparatory,  or  sub-secondary 
classes,  into  one,  beginning  next  year,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  boys  at  Shellbanks,  who  form  part  of  this  pre- 
paratory group,  have  done  particularly  creditable  work.  Last 
autumn  eight  were  able  to  gain  admission  into  the  regular 
courses.  This  year  the  extra  hour  at  noon  allotted  for  study 
has  proved  distinctly  helpful  to  the  academic  progress  of  the 
boys  and  has  been  much  appreciated. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 
At  least  one  year  of  elementary  agriculture  is  required  of  . 
all  Academy  students,  including  girls.  The  number  of  students 
from  other  schools  enrolled  under  this  rule  in  agricultural 
classes  is  87;  the  students  in  the  Agricultural  School  itself 
number  33,  of  whom  5  are  beginning  the  new  three-years' 
course  of  collegiate  grade.  The  aim  of  the  Agricultural 
School,  as  stated  by  the  Director,  "is  to  train  rural-welfare 
workers,  who  will  carry  on  their  work  as  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture, county  agents,  and  farmers,"   The  new  course,  with  its 
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carefully  planned  program  covering  the  summer  as  well  as 
the  winter  months,  and  emphasizing,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  authorities  in  agricultural  education,  the  "farm  project" 
and  other  practical  elements  of  training,  ought  speedily  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  intelligent,  energetic  young  men 
who  have  been  able  to  secure  the  required  preparation  in 
a  secondary  school,  who  have  had  some  farming  experience, 
and  who  are  looking  for  larger  opportunities  of  service  to  their 
people.  The  broad,  modem,  scientific  yet  thoroughly  practical 
character  of  this  course  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
list  of  subjects  that  are  offered  in  it:  English,  Hygiene, 
Mathematics,  History  of  Rural  Life,  Rural  Sociology,  Rural 
Economics,  Chemistry,  Physics  (rural  engineering).  Soils, 
Rural  Sanitation,  Advanced  Science,  Field  and  Forage  Crops, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Farm  Management,  Farm  Practice  (in- 
cluding projects).  Educational  Psychology,  Apprentice  Field 
Work,  Organization  and  Administration.  Short  courses  for 
those  who  cannot  aiford  the  time  for  the  regular  course  will 
be  offered  in  such  subjects  as  dairying,  gardening,  and  poul- 
try-raising. 

The  Whipple  Farm  and  Dairy  have  been  skilfully  man- 
aged. Crops  have  been  good,  and  the  milk  production  for  the 
year  ending  February  28,  1921,  was  194,765  pounds,  a  five 
per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  The  head  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment spent  ten  weeks  in  extension  work  among  colored 
farmers,  and  assisted  the  Director  of  Extension  Work  in  pre- 
paring exhibits  for  the  State  Fair  at  Richmond  and  for  other 
fairs.     Two  hundred  and  one  pure-bred  cockerels  were  sup- 
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plied  at  a  low  price  to  county  agents  and  others.  After  a  test  of 
two  years  it  has  been  determined  that  the  use  of  electric  lights 
in  the  hen  houses,  morning  and  evening,  during  the  months  of 
shortest  daylight,  in  order  more  evenly  to  distribute  egg  pro- 
duction for  commercial  purposes,  is  clearly  profitable;  but 
that,  since  the  hens  rest  during  the  hatching  season  if  they 
work  through  the  winter,  such  artificial  lighting  does  not  pay 
in  breeding  stations,  where  the  production  of  high-grade 
breeding  stock  for  distribution  is  the  main  consideration. 

The  Shellbanks  Farm  has  had  an  unusually  favorable 
crop  season ;  and  under  excellent  management  and  with  an  in- 
creased force  of  student  labor,  has  gone  far  to  make  up  for 
the  unfortunate  season  of  1919.  Weather  conditions  were 
good  for  almost  every  crop.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  remark- 
able, the  70  acres  planted  for  grain  yielding  2675  bushels,  or 
38.2  per  acre.  The  com  planted  for  grain  on  89.3  acres 
yielded  3097  bushels,  or  34.8  per  acre.  Like  the  wheat  yield, 
this  is  high,  the  average  for  Virginia  being  about  20  bushels. 
The  preparation  of  the  farm  for  the  coming  season  has  been 
favored  by  the  mild  winter  and  early  spring,  and  is  well  ad- 
vanced. Much  hard  work  has  been  put  into  the  clearing  out  of 
drainage  ditches  and  the  repair  of  fences,  machinery,  and 
buildings,  the  results  of  which  will  not  be  fully  evident  im- 
mediately. The  proper  drainage  of  our  low-lying,  flat  land 
demands  and  will  repay  much  more  attention  than  has  been 
given  to  it  hitherto. 

The  Shellbanks  Dairy  herd,  like  the  Whipple  herd, 
shows  steady  improvement.  In  1919  the  average  number  of 
cows  milked  was  100  and  the  total  production  69,284  gallons; 
in  1920  the  average  number  of  cows  milked  was  87,  but  the 
production  was  77,151  gallons,  an  increase,  with  thirteen 
fewer  cows,  of  7867  gallons.  In  the  Shellbanks  household 
there  were  29  boys  on  March  1,  against  17  a  year  ago.  Ad- 
ditional agricultural  instruction  for  these  boys,  together  with 
the  provision  of  the  noon  study  hour  previously  mentioned, 
has  perceptibly  improved  the  general  morale  of  the  boys  and 
their  interest  in  their  work. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

The  Business  School  has  enrolled  71  students,  including 
2  girls.  Last  year  the  total  number  was  44.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  astonishing  development  of  business  enterprises 
among  Negroes  during  the  past  few  years  will  intensify  the 
demand  for  capable  young  men  with  business  training.  The 
need  of  trained  accountants  is  keenly  felt,  most  of  the  irregu- 
larities in  positions  of  financial  trust  having  been  due,  it  seems 
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probable,  not  so  much  to  wilful  dishonesty  as  to  carelessness 
and  ignorance.  Young  women  fitted  to  do  stenography,  type- 
writing, and  bookkeeping  will  also  be  more  and  more  called 
for  in  Negro  business  establishments.  If  the  Business  School 
continues  to  increase,  as  seems  likely,  it  will  soon  be  needing 
a  building  of  its  own. 

TRADE   SCHOOL 

The  Trade  School  is  having  a  busy  and  successful  year, 
five  trades  being  filled  to  capacity-enrollment  for  first-year 
students.  This  has  not  happened  before  since  the  four-years' 
course  was  inaugurated.  Ninety-seven  new  students  entered 
this  School  last  autumn,  81  of  whom  were  qualified  to  take 
one  of  the  regular  courses.  This  is  the  largest  entering  class 
for  full  trade  work  that  the  Trade  School  has  had  in  the  past 
nine  years. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  267.  Of  these,  27 
are  disabled  soldiers  sent  to  Hampton  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  who  are  receiving  such  training  for 
self-support  as  they  are  apparently  best  fitted  for.  Leaving 
out  of  account  these  disabled  soldiers,  the  agricultural  stu- 
dents, the  work-year  and  the  work-day  students,  the  remain- 
ing 210  enrolled  in  regular  or  special  courses  are  distributed 
as  follows:  Auto  Mechanics,  30;  Blacksmithing,  8;  Bricklay- 
ing, 11;  Cabinetmaking,  6;  Carpentry,  35;  Drafting,  1;  Ma- 
chine Work,  24;  Painting,  28;  Printing,  17;  Shoemaking,  7; 
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Steamfitting,  9;  Tailoring,  31;  Upholstering,  1;  Wheelwright- 
ing,  2. 

The  automotive  department  established  last  year  con- 
tinues to  be  highly  popular.  It  seems  likely  that  there  will 
be  during  the  next  few  years  a  large  demand  for  colored  men 
qualified  to  handle  and  repair  automobile  trucks,  farm  trac- 
tors, and  similar  vehicles.  With  the  addition  of  proper 
equipment,  particularly  for  the  electrical  and  tire-repairing 
work,  this  department  will  be  able  to  give  excellent  train- 
ing for  this  kind  of  service.  In  the  printing  department 
the  two  new  linotype  machines  and  other  machinery  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  be  used  most  economically  have 
been  set  up  and  are  in  operation.  These  are  a  much  appre- 
ciated gift  from  the  Palmer  Fund  through  Mr.  George  Foster 
Feabody.  The  building  trades  have  been  engaged  chiefly,  in 
addition  to  their  usual  repair  work,  on  the  Kennedy  Dormi- 
tory for  girls  and  the  Teachers'  Club  House.  An  advanced 
course  in  house-building  has  been  made  possible  by  a  gift  of 
$50,000  from  Mr.  Albert  F.  Bemis  of  Boston,  and  will  be  of- 
fered next  autumn  to  graduates  of  the  courses  in  carpentry 
and  bricklaying  and  to  others  properly  qualified. 

HOME-ECONOMICS  SCHOOL 

The  Home-Economics  School  has  enrolled  57  students. 
Classes  in  methods  of  teaching,  in  institutional  management. 
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and  in  household  management  have  been  organized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  advanced  students.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the 
old  course  a  class  in  advanced  dressmaking  has  been  under  in- 
struction for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  A  new  Hampton 
leaflet  entitled,  "How  to  Teach  Canning  and  Jelly  Making  in 
Rural  Schools"  by  the  Director  of  the  Home-Economics 
School  and  Miss  Alma  Kruse  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  was  pub- 
lished this  year,  and  is  already  in  wide  demand.    A  small  cir- 
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cular  on  table  service  has  been  issued  also.    Through  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Students'  Boarding  Department,  the  Teachers' 
Home,  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,  and  the  Whittier  School  (which 
serves  a  school  luncheon  daily),  the  opportunities  of  super- 
vised and  systematic  practice  work  in  connection  with  the 
home-economics  training  are  unusually  good.    Through  cor- 
respondence and  occasional  visits  the  Director  has  given  help 
to  the  county  supervising  teachers  and  other  workers  in  the 
field,  and  has  attended  a  number  of  important  meetings  and 
conferences.    She  says  in  her  report:  "The  most  direct  contact 
that  has  been  made  with  the  colored  schools  of  the  South  has 
been  through  the  work  of  the  Summer  School.    The  Home- 
Economics  School  held  large  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing 
throughout  the  six  weeks.    The  Director  and  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  household  arts  remained  for  the  Summer  School 
and  three  experienced  teachers  were  added  to  the  home- 
economics  teaching  staff  for  that  period.    Intensive  courses  in 
the  various  phases  of  home-making  were  given  to  the  eager 
teachers  who  came  to  Hampton  from  all  the  Southern  States. 
Special  stress  was  laid  on  the  establishment  of  honest  stand- 
ards in  cooking  and  sewing  work,  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing these  subjects  received  particular  emphasis.    Courses  in 
canning  and  institutional  management  were  offered  for  those 
engaged  in  extension  teaching  and  those  responsible  for  living 
conditions  in  school  dormitories.     The  Hampton  plant  was 
used  as  an  observation  school  to  supplement  class  lessons  in 
institutional    management."     The    Home-Economics    School 
seems  certain  to  have  a  rapidly  increasing  influence  and  use- 
fulness. 

EXTENSION  WORK 

The  Director  of  Extension  Work  co-operates  with  the  Ag- 
ricultural School  in  the  various  ways  and  means  by  which 
agricultural  knowledge  is  imparted  to  farmers  and  others  who 
are  not  in  schools.  The  improvement  of  the  poultry  and  hogs 
of  the  colored  farmers  of  Virginia  is  at  present  receiving 
special  attention.  At  the  Richmond  State  Fair  last  autumn 
the  Hampton  Institute  exhibit,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was 
the  teaching  of  right  methods  of  egg  production,  drew  a 
crowd  almost  continuously  for  ten  days,  and  received  much 
praise.  This  same  exhibit  was  shown  at  the  Negro  fairs  in 
Suffolk  and  (in  part)  in  Gloucester  County.  The  Director  is 
pushing  several  promising  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
schools  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Hampton;  and  is 
also  gaining  a  valuable  acquaintance  with  the  county  training 
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schools  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  With  the 
aid  of  the  portable  machine  given  by  Miss  Harriet  H.  White, 
he  has  shown  moving  pictures  of  scenes  at  the  Institute,  il- 
lustrating what  it  has  to  offer  to  promising  boys  and  girls,  in 
Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Nansemond,  Surry,  Nottoway,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Hanover  Counties,  also  twice  in  North  Carolina, 
and  reports  that  they  "have  been  enthusiastically  received." 
More  and  more  the  county  training  schools  are  likely  to  be- 
come natural  sources  of  supply  for  Hampton,  and  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  cultivate  friendly  and  mutually 
helpful  relations  with  them. 

THE   SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Summer  School  of  1920,  ably  directed,  as  usual,  by 
the  Vice  Principal,  enrolled  540,  the  largest  number  in  its 
history ;  of  these,  98  were  men.  The  representation  by  States 
was  as  follows : — 

Alabama    34  Maryland   22 

Arkansas 16  Mississippi    14 

District  of  North   Carolina.  . .  .119 

Columbia    2  Oklahoma    1 

Delaware    7  South  Carolina  ....  45 

Georgia    30  Tennessee    30 

Indiana 4  Texas    3 

Kentucky    11  Virginia    169 

Louisiana    24  West  Virginia 9 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Sunimer  School  was  unusually 
strong;  it  included  14  instructors  from  other  schools  and  21 
members  of  the  Hampton  Faculty.  It  was  able  to  be  of  special 
service  to  the  Commonwealth  by  providing  the  courses  re- 
quired for  the  certification  of  colored  high-school  teachers  in 
the  subjects  which  they  teach.  A  special  course  was  also  of- 
fered in  physical  education  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  public  schools.  Such  instruc- 
tion seems  likely  soon  to  be  required  by  law.  Still  another 
special  course  was  offered  at  the  request  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  authorities  for  the  fuller  training  of  colored  Smith- 
Hughes  teachers  of  vocational  subjects.  All  in  all,  the  Sum- 
mer School  is  one  of  the  Institute's  most  successful  and  ser- 
viceable activities.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  eager, 
responsive,  or  grateful  group  of  students  than  it  gathers ;  and 
.their  attentiveness,  interest,  and  diligence  are  their  teachers' 
best  reward. 
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THE  MINISTERS'  CONFERENCE 

Last  summer  the  plan  was  tried  for  the  first  time  of  hold- 
ing, in  combination  with  the  Ministers'  Conference  (which 
meets  for  four  days  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Summer 
School),  a  conference  of  farm-demonstration  agents  and  in- 
dustrial supervising  teachers,  thus  bringing  together  for  fel- 
lowship, common  inspiration,  and  mutual  counsel,  the  three 
groups  of  persons  who  most  powerfully  affect  the  life  and 
progress  of  rural  communities.  The  experiment  proved  dis- 
tinctly successful  and  will  be  repeated  this  summer.  The  total 
number  of  ministers  registered  at  the  Conference  was  198, 
against  179  in  1919  and  126  in  1918.  One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two ministers  came  from  rural  districts  or  small  towns, 
against  109  in  1919  and  64  in  1918.  The  denominations 
were  represented  as  follows : — 

Baptist  (all  branches) 110 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 27 

Zion..  15 
Methodist  Episcopal  (North) ....   13 

Presbyterian  in  U.  S.  A 9 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 6 

Protestant  Episcopal 12 

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic .  .     2 
Undenominational    (Evangelist) . .     1 

Congregational    1 

Church  of  Christ 1 

"       Holiness 1 


198 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


The  Whittier  Training  School,  the  practice  school  of  the 
Institute,  has  had  472  pupils,  and  continues  to  do  remarkably 
efficient  work  under  Miss  Walter's  wise  direction,  though  with 
the  handicap  of  an  antiquated  and  outgrown  building. 

The  school  for  the  children  of  white  workers,  which  was 
authorized  a  year  ago  by  the  Trustees,  was  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 80,  1920,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Dorah  Herrington, 
a  teacher  of  experience  and  ability,  whose  recent  training  has 
been  at  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University.  This 
school  has  occupied  one  of  the  rooms  in  Winona  Hall,  and  has 
accordingly  borne  the  nam.e  of  Winona  School.  It  has  had 
fourteen  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  fourteen ;  the  num- 
ber will  probably  increase  during  the  next  few  years.  It  has 
furnished  a  happy  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 
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RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

The  School  Church  has  benefited  by  the  new  rule  per- 
mitting students  and  workers  to  join  "by  association"  without 
giving  up  membership  in  their  home  churches.  During  the 
past  year  65  new  members  were  received  upon  this  basis. 
Besides  these  65  persons,  21  have  joined  on  confession  of  faith, 
making  a  total  of  86  additions.  Only  11  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  are  unconnected  with  any  Christian  church  and  of  these 
non-members  54  per  cent  are  new  students.  Most  of  these  may 
be  trusted  to  realize  their  Christian  obligations  and  to  unite 
with  the  church  before  they  leave  Hampton. 

The  offerings  for  church  support  as  reported  by  the 
Treasurer  at  the  annual  meeting  amounted  to  $1499.65  for 
the  year.  Special  offerings  were  also  received  for  the  Charity 
Fund,  the  Weaver  Orphan  Home,  and  the  Dixie  Hospital.  The 
Sunday-school  offerings  were  appropriated  to  the  People's 
Village  School,  Mount  Meigs,  Alabama,  and  to  mission  work 
among  the  Indians  and  in  Africa.  The  two  Christian  Associa- 
tions have  had  a  successful  year,  and  the  usual  neighborhood 
missionary  work  has  been  carried  on.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society, 
in  addition  to  its  routine  work,  has  supported  two  little  chil- 
dren at  the  Weaver  Orphan  Home.  General  offerings  have 
been  made  for  relief  work  in  Vienna,  for  Serbian  Relief,  and 
for  the  European  Students'  Relief  Fund  administered  by  Mr. 
Hoover. 

HEALTH 

The  School  Physician  reports  that  "the  year  1920-'21  has 
been  remarkable  from  the  point  of  view  of  health.  We  have 
not  had  a  death ;  have  had  to  send  no  student  away  on  account 
of  poor  health ;  have  had  no  epidemics  and  no  serious  surgical 
cases."  A  special  grant  from  the  United  States  Interdepart- 
mental Social-Hygiene  Board  made  it  possible  to  employ  dur- 
ing this  year  an  assistant  physician.  Dr.  Mary  K.  Benedict,  a 
graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins,  to  supervise  especially  the  work 
in  hygiene  and  physical  training  among  the  girls,  to  follow  up 
the  medical  records  of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  to  study  the 
schedule,  the  dietary,  and  other  factors  in  the  life  of  the  In- 
stitute bearing  upon  the  students'  physical  welfare.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  two  nurses  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  continues  to 
be  of  the  highest  value. 

LIBRARY 

The  Librarian  reports  that  the  use  of  the  Library  by  the 
students  has  increased  in  gratifying  measure  and  that  its  ser- 
vice to  the  Summer  School  was  larger  than  usual.    During  the 
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past  fourteen  months  1959  volumes  were  added.  The  circu- 
lation for  1920  was  17,345,  against  12,284  in  1919;  the  attend- 
ance, 51,598,  against  44,614.  The  Library  serves  the  whole 
community  as  well  as  the  Institute ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  its  resources  are  increasingly  appreciated. 

MUSEUM 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  reports  that  it  possesses 
2000  articles,  of  which  only  25  per  cent  are  on  exhibition,  the 
remainder  being  in  storage  on  account  of  the  lack  of  cases. 
If  these  could  be  provided,  the  proper  care  of  the  valuable 
material  now  stored  away  would  be  infinitely  easier,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  Museum  would  be  largely  increased.  Special 
exhibitions  of  the  African  and  Philippine  collections  have 
been  made ;  and  illustrations  have  been  provided  for  lessons  in 
geography,  history,  literature,  home  economics,  textile  work, 
leather  work,  costumes,  and  art. 

OFFICES 

The  Negro  Record  Office  reports  that  there  are,  so  far  as 
known,  2207  living  Hampton  graduates;  5080  "Christmas 
letters"  of  greeting  and  inquiry  were  sent  out  to  graduates 
and  other  former  students. 

The  Indian  Record  Office  reports  855  former  Indian 
students,  to  whom  a  Christmas  letter  was  also  sent. 

The  Secretary  for  Appointments  was  asked  to  make, 
recommendations  during  1920  for  369  positions.  Of  these,  120 
were  for  academic  teachers,  41  for  home-economics  teachers, 
and  31  for  teachers  of  agriculture.  A  study  of  the  occupations 
of  the  graduates  of  1920  gives  this  interesting  showing: — 

WOMEN 

Teaching  in  city  graded  schools 9 

Teaching  in  three  to  five-room  schools ...  5 

Teaching  in  two-room  schools 4 

Teaching  in  county  training  schools ....  3 

Teaching  in  State  Normal  School 

Teaching  at  Penn  School 

Teaching  in  one-room  school 

Industrial  supervisor 

Taking  cpurse  in  nurse-training 

Dressmaker 

Total 27 
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MEN 

Taking  advanced  course  at  Hampton ....  5 
Taking  advanced  courses  in  other  schools  4 

Tradesmen    9 

Trade  teachers 6 

Teachers  of  agriculture 8 

Mail  service 2 

Principal  of  graded  school 1 

Shipyard    1 

Insurance  business 1 

Occupations  unknown 4 

Total 86 

In  the  Publication  Office  the  management  of  the  Southern 
Workman  has  effected  a  considerable  economy  by  reducing  the 
complimentary  list  and  increasing  the  number  of  subscribers, 
as  well  as  in  other  ways.  The  subscription  price  of  $1.00  fails 
to  cover  the  cost  of  publication,  which  last  year  was  $1.64  for 
twelve  numbers.  Fewer  copies  of  the  Catalogue  and  of  the 
Treasurer's  Report  have  been  printed  this  year  than  hereto- 
fore. The  Hampton  Leaflets  continue  to  be  In  great  demand, 
although  they  are  now  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per 
dozen. 

The  Press  Service  has  continued  to  exert  a  wholesome 
and  steadying  influence  upon  the  inter-racial  situation,  and  to 
spread  information  concerning  Hampton's  work  and  the  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  general  progress  of  the  Negroes  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  kept  in  communication  with  887 
periodicals  (white,  580;  Negro,  257),  distributed  over  44 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Campaign  Office  has  been  in  charge,  since  May 
1918,  of  Mr.  Frank  A,  Whipple,  who  became  a  member  of  its 
staff  in  October  1918.  At  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees his  resignation  was  regretfully  accepted.  He  has  given 
the  Institute  excellent  service  in  a  difficult  and  responsible 
post,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
Hampton's  welfare.  Mr.  Robert  Ogden  Purves,  who  has  been 
Mr.  Whipple's  assistant  since  July  1919,  has  been  appointed 
his  successor,  and  has  already  shown  excellent  aptitude  for 
his  task. 

FINANCES 

An  outstanding  fact  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the 
institution  (reported  fully  by  the  Treasurer)  is  that  the  income 
of  the  Institute  must  be  substantially  increased  if  it  is  to  give 
instruction  of  the  superior  quality  needed  to  train  men  and 
women  for  leadership.     Good  teachers  must  be  found  and 
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kept;  adequate  salaries  must  be  paid;  missionary  devotion 
must  not  be  penalized.  Educational  maintenance  Is  far  more 
Important  than  physical  maintenance;  yet  the  latter  Is  only 
too  apt  to  win  preference:  a  new  building  appeals  more 
vividly  to  the  imagination  of  most  persons  than  a  new  endow- 
ment fund.  Hampton  needs,  in  the  next  few  years  perhaps 
especially,  to  be  careful  of  the  quality  of  her  teaching  force ; 
the  funds  necessary  for  this  purpose  can  be  provided,  and  I 
believe  that  they  will. 

Among  the  material  equipment  that  is  urgently  called  for 
at  the  present  time  should  be  mentioned  new  silos  for  the  Shell- 
banks  Farm;  a  modem  milling  machine  and  a  drill  press  for 
the  Trade  School ;  cases  for  Museum  exhibits  now  kept  In  stor- 
age; several  pieces  of  new  machinery  for  the  Laundry;  and  a 
new  building  for  the  Whlttler  Training  School. 

GIFTS 

It  is  cheering  to  recall  the  generous  gifts  which  have 
recently  been  made  to  the  Institute.  The  final  touch  of  beauty, 
dignity,  and  completeness  was  added  to  Ogden  Hall  by  the 
platform  furniture  given  by  Mr.  Ogden's  daughters — Mrs. 
Alexander  Purves  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Crary.  The  Misses 
Lathers,  of  New  York  City,  have  given  to  the  Museum  three 
large  paintings,  three  Italian  miniatures,  and  other  valuable 
objects  of  art,  and  to  the  Library  several  books  of  rare  en- 
gravings and  a  copy,  in  excellent  preservation,  of  the  Fourth 
Folio  Shakespeare.  A  case  in  which  this  will  be  permanently 
exhibited  has  been  set  up  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Library. 
St.  Philip's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York  City 
has  established  an  annual  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be 
known  as  the  "St.  Philip's  Sunday-school  Prize,"  which  is 
to  be  awarded  at  Commencement  to  the  best  scholar  in  the 
graduating  class. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Van  Sinderen's  singularly  thoughtful  bene- 
faction in  the  form  of  a  Teachers'  Club  House  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  Katharine  White  Van  Slnderen,  was  opened  in  Janu- 
ary 1921,  and  is  proving  day  by  day  its  usefulness  as  a  means 
of  rest,  recreation,  and  happiness.  Its  beauty,  convenience, 
and  completeness  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White,  Mrs.  Van  Sinderen's  father,  always  a  true  friend  of  the 
Institute,  established  just  before  his  death  a  fund  of  $20,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Club  House,  and  further  proved 
his  generous  forethought  by  the  provision  of  a  gift  of  $40,000 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  school. 

Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  Hampton's  Senior  Trustee, 
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has  most  generously  offered  to  defray,  from  the  Palmer  Fund, 
the  expense  of  building  a  Guest  House  to  replace  the  much- 
used  guest  rooms  of  the  old  Treasury  Building;  the  plans  have 
been  drawn  and  the  contract  will  soon  be  let.  The  gift  of  Mr. 
A.  F.  Bemis  of  $50,000  for  advanced  instruction  in  building 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  Trade 
School.  To  all  these  and  to  our  many  other  generous  and 
thoughtful  friends  we  give  sincere  thanks. 

But  most  touching  and  significant  of  all  are  the  con- 
tributions which  have  come  to  the  Institute  from  its  graduates 
and  its  friends  among  the  colored  people.  Out  of  their  com- 
parative poverty  they  have  given  much,  having  raised  $7500 
within  a  few  years  for  the  Armstrong,  the  Frissell,  and  the 
Mary  F.  Mackie  endowed  scholarships,  and  last  summer 
pledging  at  one  meeting  more  than  $2500  for  a  fourth  scholar- 
ship to  bear  the  name  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Williams,  '09,  Director  of  Phy- 
sical Training,  the  graduates  and  other  former  students  have 
recently  interested  themselves  in  the  proposal  of  a  new  and 
modem  athletic  field,  to  be  located  on  the  Whipple  Farm,  giv- 
ing all  needful  facilities  for  the  various  athletic  sports.  The 
graduates  with  whom  Mr.  Williams  has  been  already  in  cor- 
respondence have  promised  about  $6000.  Such  gifts  from 
Hampton's  sons  and  daughters  are  precious  and  full  of  mean- 
ing: they  spring  out  of  deep  wells  of  gratitude  and  loyalty 
in  human  hearts. 


In  closing  this  report  let  me  again  express  my  great  ob- 
ligation to  all  my  fellow-workers ;  their  courage,  patience,  wis- 
dom, loyalty,  and  faith  have  been  an  unfailing  inspiration  and 
blessing. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

rpHE  Agricultural  School  is  mak- 
ing  preparation  for  the  annual 
Farmers'  Conference  \¥hich  occurs 
June  29  and  30,  and  which  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
Ministers'  Conference.  The  stu- 
dents in  the  college  farm-engineer- 
ing class,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  instructor,  are  setting  up  a 
simple  pumping  outfit  to  show  how 
easily  those  who  live  in  the  country 
may  have  water  in  the  kitchen. 
Other  interesting  demonstrations 
will  be  presented.  President  Butter- 
field  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
will  give  an  address  before  the 
farmers  and  ministers  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  30. 

The  f  o  u  r  t  h-y  ear  agricultural 
class  in  farm  mechanics  has  com- 
pleted, under  Mr.  Fenn's  instruc- 
tion, a  split-log  road-drag.  This 
class  has  been  studying  the  various 
methods  of  improving  country 
roads.  With  the  drag  the  class  is 
trying  out  different  methods  of  im- 
proving country  roads  near  the  In- 
stitute. Each  student  has  selected 
a  certain  section  of  road  for  study, 
practice,  and  observation.  These 
same  students  are  studying  with  the 
rural-economics  class  the  economic 
effect  of  poor  roads.  In  this  and 
similar  wa3rs  their  various  studies 
and  practice  work  are  connected 
closely  together. 

/^N  the  tenth  of  May  a  big  ditch- 
^^  digging  machine  started  digging 
trenches  for  laying  tile  drains  on 
Shellbanks  Farm.  A  large  part  of 
Shellbanks  Farm  has  not  been  as 
productive  as  it  would  be  if  the  land 
were  better  drained  of  the  surplus 
water.  Also  tillage  has  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  open  ditches 
which    have    been    maintained    for 


draining  off  the  water.  Five  small 
fields  have  been  selected  for  a  trial 
under-drainage  project,  thirty-five 
acres  in  all;  25,000  feet  of  tile  are 
being  laid  in  these  fields.  The  proj- 
ect will  cost  between  two  and  three 
thousand  dollars,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  improved  crops  will 
pay  this  whole  cost  in  three  or  four 
years.  The  machine  which  has 
been  digging  the  ditches  has  just 
come  from  working  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  where  many  acres  have 
been  similarly  under-drained.  The 
farmers  in  these  low,  flat  lands  find 
the  cost  of  under-drainage  is  paid 
for  in  a  short  time  by  increased 
crops. 

Mr.  George  J.  Davis,  and  Mr.  F. 
S.  Gammack  of  the  Agricultural 
School  attended  the  Surry  County 
Farmers'  Conference  at  Claremont, 
Va.,  on  May  10.  Mr.  Davis  spoke 
to  the  farmers  on  cover  crops,  and 
Mr.  Gammack  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion on  the  construction  of  a  sani- 
tary poultry  house.  Several  poultry 
houses  have  been  built  in  Virg^inia 
according  to  Mr.  Gammack's  plans 
and  he  went  to  Surry  County  by 
special  request  of  farmers  who 
are  planning  to  construct  such  poul- 
try houses. 

T\URING  May  three  more  stu- 
•^  dents  of  the  Senior  Agricul- 
tural Class  have  been  away  from  the 
Institute  studying  county-agent 
and  agricultural-teaching  work. 
Randolph  Ruffin,  1921,  has  spent 
two  weeks  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Doles, 
county  agent  in  Southampton 
County,  Va.  Charles  R.  Nelson,  '21, 
spent  two  weeks  at  the  Nottoway 
County  Training  School  in  Black- 
stone,  Va.,  observing  and  learning 
methods   of    teaching    agn^iculture. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Botts,  who  is  the  principal 
and  the  Smith-Hughes  teacher  of 
agrriculture,  was  graduated  from 
Hampton  in  the  Agrricultural  Class 
of  1914,  and  has  had  notable  suc- 
cess in  introducing  vocational  ag- 
riculture in  the  Nottoway  School. 
This  school  now  has  a  tenth  grade 
and  a  seven  months'  session. 

These  students,  together  with 
others  who  have  been  getting  teach- 
ing practice  this  year  at  Whittier 
School,  gave  an  account  of  their  ex- 
periences at  the  Agricultural  School 
Assembly  on  Friday,  May  13.  These 
reports  indicated  that  even  a  short 
experience  under  the  supervision  of 
a  successful  county  agent  or  teacher 
is  very  valuable,  and  can  be  made  to 
co-ordinate  with,  and  be  a  part  of, 
the  instruction  in  the  Agricultural 
School. 

T  OCATED  just  beyond  the  vine- 
"^  yard  of  the  horticultural  de- 
partment are  the  farm  crops  labora- 
tory plots.  A  casual  observer 
might  call  them  experimental  plots 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  plots  is  to  supply  all 
the  illustrative  material  for  the 
teaching  of  farm  crops. 

The  teacher  of  vocational  agri- 
culture must  always  be  resource- 
ful and  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
he  finds  himself  without  material, 
he  must  work  out  some  plan  of  sup- 
plying it.  The  students  in  a  class 
studying  farm  crops  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  life  processes 
and  conditions  affecting  crops  than 
with  the  finished  product.  Hence 
the  need  for  illustrative  material 
showing  all  stages  of  development. 
To  be  a  success  these  plots  re- 
quire thoughtful  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  the  antici- 
pation of  his  needs  far  in  advance. 
Here  at  Hampton  the  third-year 
agricultural  class  has  worked  out 
with  the  teacher  the  development 
of  the  plans  and  the  carrying  out 
of  the  same.  The  plots  each  con- 
tain one  hundred  square  feet  with 


a  small  check  space  between.  It  is 
the  aim  to  grow  two  or  three  varie- 
ties of  each  of  the  Southern  farm 
crops  and  so  have  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial not  otherwise  available. 

EDUCATIONAL  VISIT 

rpHE  Senior  Class  of  the  Gloucester 
'^  High  School,  Cappahosic,  Va., 
visited  Hampton  on  Monday,  May 
9.  They  were  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Charles  Stokes,  a  prominent  phy- 
sician of  Gloucester  County  and  a 
classmate  of  Major  Washington 
('91),  and  by  Mrs.  Price,  wife  of  the 
principal  of  the  Cappahosic  School, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Price  (Class  of  1890). 
In  the  Agricultural  School  they  vis- 
ited the  farm-crops  class  where 
they  heard  a  discussion  on  "What 
is  in  the  white  potato."  This  paper 
was  one  of  a  series  prepared  by  the 
students  in  the  college  class  in  ag- 
ricultural chemistry  on  the  chem- 
istry of  various  farm  products. 
These  students  are  preparing  re- 
ports in  non-technical  language  to 
explain  the  results  of  some  of  the 
qualitative  analysis  work.  In  fact, 
Uiese  reports  constitute  their  ex- 
amination in  these  subjects.  The 
visitors  found  much  of  interest  also 
in  the  other  departments  of  the 
school,  which  they  spent  the  en- 
tire day  in  visiting. 

SONG  RECITAL 

/^NE  of  the  most  enjoyable  con- 
^^  certs  of  the  season  was  a  song 
recital  given  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  26,  in  Ogden  Hall,  by  Mr. 
Geoffrey  O'Hara,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Charles  Epes  of  New- 
IK)rt  News,  who  accompanied  many 
of  the  songs.  The  program  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Mr.  O'Hara's  own 
compositions  and  illustrated,  in  a 
most  striking  way,  the  versatility 
of  this  talented  composer,  including, 
as  it  did,  a  great  variety  of  songs, 
both  serious  and  nonsensical. 

The  French  Canadian  songs,  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Julie  Plante,"  and 
"Little  Bateese,"  were  among  those 
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especially  enjoyed  by  the  enthu- 
siastic audience,  which  included  a 
number  of  prominent  people  from 
Newport  News  as  well  as  Hampton, 
who  were  delighted  to  welcome  back 
to  the  Peninsula  the  popular  song 
leader  of  the  Great  War.  A  rem- 
iniscence of  that  time  was  the  sing- 
ing by  Mr.  O'Hara,  as  one  of  his 
numerous  encores,  of  his  famous 
"dough-boy"  song,  "Katy."  He 
showed  that  he  had  lost  in  no  degree 
his  fine  ability  as  a  song  leader,  by 
conducting,  in  his  inimitable  fash- 
ion, the  entire  student  body  in  this 
song  as  well  as  in  "Suwanee  River" 
and  "Old  Black  Joe." 

Of  special  interest  was  Mr. 
O'Hara's  singling  with  the  Victrola, 
"Dixieland,  My  Home,"  and  also  ac- 
companying on  the  piano  Caruso's 
rendering  of  a  song,  "Your  eyes 
have  told  me,"  which  he  composed 
for  that  artist  in  1913.  Mr.  O'Hara 
explained,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
audience,  the  methods  used  in  mak- 
ing Victor  records. 

Of  the  more  serious  songs  on  the 
program,  "The  Living  God,"  "The 
wee  little  home  I  love,"  and  "There 
is  no  Death,"  were  among  the  most 
enjoyed. 

This  delightful  entertainment  was 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Kecough- 
tan  Literary  Circle  of  Hampton,  to 
which  the  school  is  greatly  in- 
debted, and  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Howe,  at 
whose  home  on  the  school  grounds 
a  reception  was  held  after  the  con- 
cert in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
O'Hara. 

B.  B.  PLAYS 

A  large  audience,  including  many 
from  the  community  and  also 
the  Shakespeare  and  Sophodean 
Clubs  and  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
Institute,  were  guests  of  the  B. 
B.  Club  on  Monday  evening,  May 
2,  when  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  three  delightful  plays. 
These  were  "A  Little  Fowl  Play," 
a  farcical  comedy,  by  Harold  Owen ; 


"Suppressed  Desires,"  a  Freudian 
comedy,  by  George  Cram  Cook  and 
Susan  Gaspell,  produced  by  the 
Provincetown  Players,  which  was 
used  in  New  York  as  a  curtain 
raiser  for  "Emperor  Jones";  and 
"Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle,"  a  fantosy, 
by  Rachel  Lyman  Field,  published 
by  the  47  Workshop,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  plays  were  cleverly  chosen, 
the  acting  uniformly  good,  and  the 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  stage 
most  effective.  Perhaps  the  char- 
acter which  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered was  that  impersonated  by 
little  Harriet  Scoville,  who,  as  the 
Soul  of  a  Scrub  Woman,  in  the  last 
play,  danced  and  played  about  like 
a  veritable  sunbeam. 

These  annual  performances  of  the 
B.  B.  Club  are  always  bright  spots 
in  the  routine  of  the  year,  and  this 
occasion  was  considered  by  many 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  en* 
joyable. 

CLUB-HOUSE  NOTES 

rpHE  Club  House  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  pleasant  gather- 
ings, one  of  which  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  4,  when  all  were  invited 
to  listen  to  a  program  of  original 
compositions  by  Hampton  workers. 
The  program  included  clever  stories 
by  Mr.  Julian  E.  Bagley,  Miss  Isa- 
bel M.  Blake,  Miss  Beatrice  M.  Har- 
rison, and  Miss  Hannah  Gartland; 
charming  verse  by  Miss  Helen  L. 
Kendall  and  Miss  Emily  K.  Herron; 
witty  rhymes  by  Mr.  Fenno  F. 
Heath;  and  songs  sung  by  Miss 
Bessie  L.  Drew,  the  words  of  which 
were  written  by  Mr.  Leigh  Richmond 
Miner,  who  arranged  the  meeting. 
A  violin  duet  was  played  by  Miss 
Permelia  Allen  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Hel- 
ler. As  this  program  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  original  talent  among 
the  workers,  it  is  hoped  that  at 
some  future  time  other  authors 
may  be  heard,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time latent  ability  may  be  devel- 
oped. 
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Heavy  curtains  have  been  added 
to  the  furnishings  of  the  Club, 
which  will  make  possible  the  use  of 
one  end  of  the  room  as  a  stage. 

A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

"TiOR  several  weeks  in  the  early 
^  spring,  Miss  Charlotte  Mackie, 
who  came  to  Hampton  in  1870  to 
continue  the  home  spirit  inaugru- 
rated  by  Miss  Rebecca  Bacon  and  to 
keep  it  one  of  the  school's  rare 
blessings  for  seventeen  years,  vis- 
ited her  friends  in  Hampton  and 
was  often  seen  at  the  Institute  to 
the  great  delight  of  her  many 
friends. 

At  Anniversary  time  she  met 
many  of  her  old  friends  among  the 
graduates,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  her  seventy-ninth  birthday, 
was  carried  off  for  a  little  surprise 
party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling  had 
invited  her  and  a  few  other  friends 
to  join  them  in  a  visit  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Industrial  School  for  Colored 
Girls,  of  which  Mrs.  Harris  Barrett 
is  superintendent,  at  Peak's  Turn- 
out in  Hanover  County.  The  party 
went  by  train  to  Richmond,  spent 
the  night  there,  and  the  next  day 
motored  for  seventeen  miles  over 
humps  and  through  mud  pits  such 
as  only  two  light  and  imperishable 
Fords  could  have  navigated.  Once 
at  the  school  the  party  found  itself 
in  the  hands  of  a  delightful  hostess, 
and  followed  her  for  nearly  two 
hours  up  and  down  and  around 
about  her  interesting  establishment, 
where  eighty-eight  young  girls,  who 
would  otherwise  be  serving  time  in 
some  punitive  institution,  were 
learning  the  many  things  that  go 
to  the  making  up  of  home  life. 

As  an  industrial  school  the  place 
showed  care  and  thought  of  a  high 
order,  but  the  marvel  of  it  all  was 
not  in  these  things  but  in  the  spirit 
of  the  place.  Where  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  weak  or  de- 
praved faces  and  a  surly  or  indif- 
ferent attitude,  one  saw  only  pleas- 
ant girlish  faces  and  a  cheerful  in- 


terest in  their  various  occupations 
that  was  as  pleasing  as  it  was  sur- 
prising. When  this  was  commented 
upon,  Mrs.  Barrett  struck  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  keynote  of  her 
success,  "But  they  are  not  bad 
girls,"  she  said,  "no  matter  what 
they  may  have  been,  as  soon  as 
they  are  entered  here  they  are  good 
girls."  We  noticed  the  long  honor 
roll  posted  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
saw  that  many  of  the  girls  wore 
white  honor  blouses,  but  there  is 
unquestionably  another  side  to  the 
picture,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
"Thinking  Room" — a  light,  airy 
room  near  the  Matron's  where  a 
girl  may  abide  for  a  time  on  a  lim- 
ited diet  and  with  no  visible  dis- 
tractions from  serious  thought. 
This  haven  of  rest  is  said  to  be  not 
at  all  popular. 

The  girls  do  all  the  work  of  the 
place  from  more  or  less  heavy  labor 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  to 
the  daintiest  of  crochet  and  needle 
work.  At  noon  all  met  in  the 
schoolroom  and  the  girls  sang  and 
played  for  their  guests.  With  them 
the  old  plantation  songs  had  a 
genuine  ring,  a  rare  treat  in  these 
days.  A  so-called  "band"  of  a 
dozen  or  more  girls,  with  a  snare 
drum,  tambourines,  clappers,  combs, 
a  piano,  and  a  megaphone,  played 
and  sang  war  songs,  with  spirit  if 
not  with  melody,  showing  ability 
that  deserved  a  better  medium  of 
expression. 

Mrs.  Darling  told  the  girls  a  little 
about  Miss  Mackie,  introducing  her 
as  Mrs.  Barrett's  old  teacher  and  so, 
through  her,  theirs,  and  told  them 
that  this  visit  was  her  birthday 
party.  This  came  as  a  surprise  to 
the  lady  herself,  but  not  at  all  so  to 
the  girls.  They  not  only  knew  all 
about  Miss  Mackie  but  had  had  a 
knowledge  twenty-four  hours  old  of 
the  birthday,  for  which  they  had 
been  preparing  by  gathering  flow- 
ers and  doing  whatever  else  they 
could. 

From  the  schoolroom  the  guests 
were  taken  to  the  farmhouse,  where 
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the  daintiest  of  tables  had  been 
get  and  where  candles  lit  up  a 
sumptuous  pink  and  white  birthday 
kie  was 
Barrett 
itertain- 
ic  grace 

i    Madge 
1    among 
I  to  find 
lappy   in 
wonder- 
all   left     reluctantly, 
.   an  entirely    nevr   faith, 
era  with   their    faith    most 
renewed. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

AT  the  muaic  festival  held  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  the  first  week  in 
May,  Mr.  R,  Nathaniel  Dett's  motet, 
"Chariot  Jubilee,"  was  sung  by  the 
large  festival  chorus  of  mixei 
voices,  with  orchestra  and  Mr.  Lam- 
bert Murphy  as  tenor.  It  was  ac- 
corded much  praise  by  the  critics, 
and  was  considered  by  many  the 
feature  of  the  festival,  Mr.  Dett 
attended  the  performance  of  his 
work  which  was  given  for  the  first 
time  on  this  occasion  with  complete 
orchestration. 

■IXTE  regret  very  much  to  record 
'•^  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Whipple 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Cam- 
paign Department  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple  carry 
with  them  to  their  new  home  the 
best  wishes  of  the  school,  and  we 
are  sure  they  will  continue  their 
interest  in  Hampton. 

T  AST  fall.  Miss  Mary  Moulton, 
^^  who  had  been  teaching  at  Hamp- 
ton the  previous  winter,  sailed  for 
Africa  to  take  up  missionary  work 
at  the  Mt.  Silinda  School  in  Rho- 
desia. She  writes  enthusiastically 
of  her  work.  She  says:  "Our  sta- 
tion is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  where  we  get  wonderful 
air.  We  have  a  dense  mahogany 
forest  on  three  sides  of  us,  which 


makes  it  possible  to  have  mahogany 
furniture  made  in  the  shop  by  the 
boys.  There  are  lots  of  baboons, 
monkeys,  and  other  animals  here, 
and  leopards  and  lions  come  around 
occasionally,  though  only  once  in  a 
very  great  while  do  they  come  on 
the  Mission  Station.  We  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  and  mail  comes  but 
once  a  week.  It  comes  two  days 
by  mail  coach,  and  two  days  on  the 
top  of  a  boy's  head." 
pOUNDER'S  DAY  at  Tuskegee 
was  attended  by  Miss  Mary  Net- 
tleton.  Miss  Jane  E.  Davis,  Mr.  Don- 
ald Fenn,  and.  Mr.  W,  A.  Aery  as 
representatives  of  the  school.  Cal- 
houn and  Mt.  Meigs  were  also  vis- 
ited by  some  of  the  party. 

Dr.  Turner,  Chaplain  Emeritus,. 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive talk  at  one  of  the  Friday 
Assemblies  on  the  history  of  the 
Institute.  Many  pictures  were 
shown    of    Hampton    in    the    early 

SHAKESPEARE  PLAY 

QN  Saturday  evening.  May  7,  in 
^  Ogden  Hall,  the  Shakespeare 
Club  gave  "A  Winter's  Tale,"  per- 
haps the  most  ambitious  perform- 
ance in  its  history.  This  Club,  in  its 
ten  years  of  existence,  has  done 
much  for  the  cultural  life  of  the 
school,  and  deserves  great  credit  for 
its  serious  study  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  the  presentation  of  which  is 
no  small  undertaking  in  the  limited 
time  at  the  disposal  of  ito  members, 
as  all  the  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dress  rehearsal,  was  done  in 
the  students'  own  time. 

The  large  audience  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  careful  preparation 
of  the  participanta  in  the  play, 
which  lasted  over  three  hours,  and 
was  an  effective  interpretation 
which  held  the  interest  to  the  end. 
Twenty-five  members  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  part,  and  all  did 
very  good  work.  Especially  worthy 
of  mention  were  Andrew  Weeks,  as 
Leontos,     and    Mary    Walker,    his 
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queen;  Clarence  Blow,  as  the  King 
of  Bohemia;  Eldridge  Jackson,  as 
Camillo;  and  Melissa  Stokes,  as 
Paulina.  Harry  Cook  took  the  part 
of  Florizel  well,  as  did  Frank  White 
that  of  the  clown.  Edgar  A.  Milby, 
whose  acting  is  almost  professional 
in  its  excellence,  made  an  amusing 
Autolycus.  Incidental  music  was 
furnished  by  a  student  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dett. 

The  Club  owes  much  to  its  ad- 
visory members,  Miss  L.  E.  Her- 
ron  and  Miss  Caroline  D.  Pratt,  and 
to  former  members,  now  graduates 
of  the  school,  who  are  always  ready 
to  help.  It  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  excellent'  performance, 
achieved  under  great  difficulties, 
and  for  its  contribution  to  the  life 
of  the  school. 


VISITORS 

AN  interesting  group  of  men  be- 
'^'  longing  to  the  Chinese  Educa- 
tional Commission  to  America  and 
Europe  visited  Hampton  in  the 
spring.  The  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, Herman  Chan-en  Liu,  M. 
A.,  of  Teachers  College,  New  York, 
acted  as  interpreter.  With  him  were 
Yuen  He  Lo,  president  of  Nantsing 
College,  Kiangyin,  and  president  of 
the  Commission;  Kea  Fung  Tsung, 
president  of  the  Second  Provincial 
Normal  School  of  Kiangsu,  Shang- 
hai; N.  T.  Tsiang,  B.  A.,  LL.  B., 
principal  of  Sixth  Middle  School, 
Kiangsu;  C.  S.  Tsiang,  Kiangsu  Edu- 
cational Bureau,  Nanking;  and  F. 
C.  Quo,  Dean  of  Teachers'  College, 
Nanking. 

A  visitor  who  spent  some  time 
at  Hampton  studying  the  school  is 
Dr.  Matilda  Hunt  of  London,  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Hunt  is  going  to  India 
to  study  the  country  and  conditions 
there  with  a  view  of  establishing 
health  centers.  It  has  also  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  as  a  visitor  Mrs. 
Sam  Higginbottom,  who,  with  her- 
husband,  has  done  such  wonderful 


missionary  work  in  connecion  with 
the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Alla- 
habad, India. 

Other  recent  visitors  were  Mrs. 
Samuel  Ramage  and  Mr.  Edward 
Vandiver  of  Asheville,  N.  C;  Arch- 
deacon G.  W.  Morrison,  who  has 
been  a  missionary  for  seven  years 
under  the  Anglican  Church,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  West  Africa;  Dr.  C.  C. 
Carstens  of  New  York  City,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America;  Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
has  organized  a  commission  to 
China  which  will  remain  there  six 
months  to  study  educational  needs 
and  formulate  a  program;  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Walker  Cooper  of  Wilmington, 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  State-wide  program  for  edu- 
cational work  in  the  Negro  schools 
of  Delaware;  Mr.  H.  Wyatt,  princi- 
pal of  the  Central  Training  College, 
Lehore,  India,  with  Mrs.  Wyatt; 
Mr.  James  P.  Monroe,  Boston, 
Mass.,  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Monroe;  and 
Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Cam- 
bridge, one  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Mooseheart  School, 
Mooseheart,  111.,  who  came  to  in- 
quire into  Hampton  methods,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Agricultural 
School. 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Wright  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  gave  a  valuable  talk  on 
historical  costumes  which  she 
illustrated  with  185  dolls  in  the 
dress  of  various  periods;  and  an- 
other visitor,  Mr.  F.  A.  Clark  of 
New  York,  greatly  interested  a 
group  of  people  in  the  Museum  one 
evening  with  a  talk  on  "Character 
Reading.'' 

About  125  women  who  were  at- 
tending the  fourteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Virginia  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  at  Newport 
News,  recently  spent  a  short  time 
upon  the  school  grounds  inspecting 
some  of  the  departments  and  hear- 
ing the  students  sing  in  Ogden  Hall. 


GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


OINCE  the  war,  Royal  A.  B. 
•^  Crump,  *09,  who  was  a  sceond 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  has  been 
doing  community  work.  He  has 
recently  been  made  field  agent  for 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
with  headquarters  at  1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

AFTER  completing  a  course  of 
"•  nurse-training  at  Lincoln  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City,  Daphne  V. 
Palmer,  1914,  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Department  of  Health  as 
a  school  nurse  and  is  still  continu- 
ing this  work.  Her  special  depart- 
ment is  under  the  management  of 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  in  the 
city. 

A  RECENT  agricultural  graduate, 
Hervalin  H.  Hamilton,  1916,  is 
teacher  of  agriculture  at  the  Gates 
County  Training  School,  Sunbury, 
N.  C,  where  he  has  forty  pupils  en- 
rolled in  his  department  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  C.  Redmond  of  Seneca,  S.  C. 

niHE  marriage  of  Addie  T.  Booker, 
^  1917,  to  Wendell  H.  Smith  has 
recently  been  announced.  Mrs. 
Smith  has  taught  in  Cumberland 
County  for  the  past  four  years  and 
is  still  teaching  in  her  own  com- 
munity. 

AT    the    meeting    of    the    South- 

*"*  eastern  Inter-Collegiate  Athletic 

Association  which  was  recently  held 

in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Col.  William  H. 
Walcott,  1907,  Commandant  of  Ca- 
dets at  Tuskegee  Institute,  was 
elected  president. 

THE  Christmas  letter  sent  out  each 
year  to  graduates  and  ex-students 
of  Hampton  brings  many  interesting 
responses.    One  student  writes: 

'To-ni|:ht  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  I 
am  thinkmg  of  Hampton.  I  can  al- 
most hear  the  bovs  sinking  "Silent 
Night,  Holy  Ni^ht."  As  soon  as 
December  comes  m  I  anxiously  await 
the  coming  of  my  letter  from  home 


[Hampton].  To-night  it  came.  As  I 
read  my  message  I  seem  to  be  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  school.  I  seem  to 
hear  the  evening  prayers  being  sent 
up  for  those  who  have  gone  out.  Last 
year  I  failed  to  answer  my  letter;  I 
was  so  busy  with  the  home  and  children 
that  I  just  kept  putting  it  off.  I  have 
nothing  new  to  tell  you.  I  am  trying 
to  live  an  honest,  upright  life  so  that 
Hampton  will  not  be  ashamed  of  me. 
That  is  the  feeling  of  those  of  us  who 
go  out  from  the  school.'' 

A  graduate  of  Penn  School  and  of 
Hampton,  1914,  Benjamin  Barn- 
well, writes: 

"Last  vear  I  lost  my  Christmas  let- 
ter and  therefore  was  unable  to  reply 
to  your  inquiry.  I  then  and  there  re- 
solved to  answer  it  this  year  without 
delay.  Although  I  have  not  written  to 
the  school  since  graduation,  I  have 
been  trving  to  live  up  to  the  Hampton 
ideal,  tnat  of  service,  and  although 
my  position  has  changed  many  times, 
my  work  has  been  in  the  same  place 
and  along  the  same  lines. 

''I  started  out  as  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Penn  School  farm,  and 
after  one  year  of  service  was  made 
manager.  I  also  taught  night- 
school  classes  of  about  thirtv  pupils. 
Many  of  them  have  finished  the 
course  of  study  here,  and  six  have 
gone  to  Hampton  for  advanced 
work.  After  managing  the  school 
farm  for  three  years,  I  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  county 
agent  to  work  among  the  colored 
farmers  of  Beaufort  County.  I 
have  also  assisted  white  farmers  in 
many  instances,  especially  in  the 
boll-weevil  crisis  and  the  h  o  g- 
cholera  epidemic.  Although  most 
of  my  work  is  confined  to  St.  Helena 
and  the  neighboring  islands,  I  make 
regular  trips  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  county,  and  preach  the  gospel 
of  better  farming  and  better  living. 
During  the  past  year  I  organized 
three  farmers'  clubs,  conducted 
three  community  fairs,  and  last 
year  was  made  chairman  of  the 
colored  branch  of  the  Beaufort 
County  Fair. 

''Cotton  has  been  the  chief  money 
crop,  of  this  section.  We  followed 
the  progress  of  the  boll-weevil  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  and  noted 
its  progress  southeastward  with  in- 
terest, knowing  it  was  just  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  it  got  to  us. 
Beginning  in  January  1917,  we 
organized     a     regular     boll-weevil 
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campaigrn  and  held  meetings 
in  every  community.  We  conducted 
this  work  for  more  than  three  years 
and  hy  hard  work  got  the  farmers 
to  cut  the  acreage  of  cotton,  to  in- 
crease the  acreage  in  food  crops,  to 
raise  better  live-stock,  and  to  ro- 
tate their  crops.  So  successful  has 
been  this  work  that  we  are  still 
conducting  such  a  campaign  each 
year,  calling  it  the  "Farm  Exten- 
sion Campaign." 

"We  have  been  accustomed  each 
year  to  see  the  woods  swept  by 
forest  fires.  To  prevent  this  a  fire- 
fighting  brigade  was  organized 
among  the  children  of  Penn  School 
and  extended  on  every  plantation 
to  fight  fires,  to  prevent  fires,  and 
to  plant  and  to  protect  young  trees. 

"Besides  my  reg^ular  work  as 
county  agent,  I  helped  to  plan  the 
agricultural  work  for  Penn  School, 
teach  vocational  agriculture,  and 
meet  with  the  teachers  each  week 
to  discuss  different  phases  of  ag- 
ricultural work  as  applied  to  this 
community,  supervising  also  the 
drainage  work  of  this  section, 
where  last  year  we  cleaned  out 
about  twenty-eight  miles  of  ditches. 

"We  are  trying  to  get  the  farm- 
ers to  use  some  of  their  secret- 
society  money  that  they  are  storing 
up  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  bury 
the  dead,  for  something  useful  and 
beneficial  while  they  live.  One  so- 
ciety took  this  advice,  and  bought 
a  gasoline-mill  outfit  to  grind  their 
grits  and  meal  and  stock  feed.  I 
think  others  will  follow  their  ex- 
ample later. 

"I  am  teaching  in  one  of  the 
Sunday  schools  here,  have  organized 
a  Boy-Scouts'  Club,  and  am  trying 
to  do  some  active  Y.  M,  C.  A.  work. 
I  am  sure  every  Hampton  student 
realizes  the  value  of  co-operation, 
especially  with  the  white  people  of 
his  community.  I  have  always 
looked  on  friendship  as  a  great  as- 
set, and  the  power  to  make  friends 
as  a  great  blessing.  I  have  not 
been  afraid  to  call  on  the  people 
of  both  races  for  anything  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  community  and 
have  always  had  a  hearty  response, 
whether  money  or  advice  was 
sought.  I  am  always  trying  to  hold 
the  banner  of  dear  Old  Hampton 
'high  and  spotless.'  " 

INDIAN  NOTES 

A  FORMER  student,  Eva  Simmons, 
is  now  nurse  in  the  Government 
Hospital,  Sacaton,  Arizona. 

Carrie  Warren,  '16,  has  become 
Mra.  W.  W.  Smith,  and  is  making 
her  home  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Beardsley,  both 
former  students,  have  moved  from 
Whiteriver,  to  Fort  Apache,  Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Beardsley  is  employed 
in  the  electric  light  plant. 

/^NE  of  the  graduates  who  is  tak- 
^^  ing  nurse's  training  writes  to  a 
friend  at  Hampton :  "I  have  to  study 
hard  and  work  every  minute  I  am  on 
duty  in  the  ward.  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  have  a  room  to  myself.  The  rooms 
are  inspected  every  morning  by  the 
matron.  They  say  my  room  is  one 
of  the  best  kept,  thanks  to  my  early 
training  at  Hampton  when  I  was 
made  to  do  my  work  right.  I  used 
to  think  I  was  terribly  abused  when 
I  was  made  to  do  my  work  well,  but 
I  have  been  thankful  many,  many 
times  since  that  I  know  how  to  work 
and  work  well" 

A  clipping  from  the  Winnebago 
(Nebraska)  Chieftain  tells  of 
the  death  of  William  Harrison  on 
April  16.  Mr.  Harrison  came  to 
Hampton  when  a  small  boy  of  seven, 
and  remained  most  of  the  time  for 
about  ten  years.  He  was  a  well- 
known  figrure  on  the  grounds  during 
those  years,  bright,  lively,  full  of 
mischief,  a  real  boy  in  every  way. 
It  is  with  regret  that  the  older 
Hampton  workers  have  heard  of 
his  death. 

Fred  Medicine  Crow,  a  former 
student,  is  now  acting  as  mail  car- 
rier between  Onacoma,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Fort  Lookout.  Benjamin 
Brave,  another  ex-student,  is  post- 
master in  the  latter  place. 

/^NE  of  the  students  who  left 
^^  Hampton  to  enlist  was  Charles 
Morsea.  Ever  since  the  war  he  has 
been  employed  in  the  City  Electric 
Plant  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  but 
has  now  resigned  and  accepted  an- 
other position  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  Word  Carrier  mentions  two 
former  Hampton  students  as  now 
being  employed  at  Santee — Mrs. 
Alice  Conger  Keeler  in  charge  of  the 
cooking,  and  Mrs.  Stella  Rogers 
Howling  Wolf  as  an  assistant  in  the 
school  laundry. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  University  of  Virginia  is  justly  called  one 
of  the  most  famous  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  and  its  intellectual  influence 
throughout  the  South  has  always  been  remark- 
No  other  university  in  the  world,  probably, 
represents  so  clearly  and  so  thoroughly  the  ideas  of  a  single 
founder.  In  1819,  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the  help  of  his 
friend  Cabell,  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  establishing  a  university  at  Charlottesville.  The 
buildings,  grounds,  organization,  and  curriculum  were  all 
planned  by  the  great  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; and  the  principles  of  freedom,  democracy,  and  in- 
dividual self-development  emphasized  by  him  prevail  in  the 
life  of  the  University  to  this  day.  The  celebration,  from  May 
31  to  June  3,  inclusive,  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  University  was,  therefore,  an  occasion  of 
National  as  well  as  State-wide  significance.  Under  the  skil- 
ful guidance  of  President  Alderman,  a  program  of  distinctive 
interest  was  arranged  and  successfully  carried  out. 

On  the  first  day  the  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the 
influence  of  the  University  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Nation 
included  addresses  by  Dr.  William  Alexander  Barr,  '92,  and 
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Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  and  closed  with  an  organ  recital  dedi- 
cating the  new  amphitheatre.  On  the  second  day,  the  dele- 
gates from  other  institutions  were  welcomed  and  presented 
their  official  greetings.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by 
Governor  Davis  and  President  Alderman,  and  responses  by 
President  Chandler  of  William  and  Mary,  President  Hill  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  and 
His  Excellency  Jules  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador. 
President  Lowell's  brief  address,  with  its  comparison  of  the 
spirit  of  the  true  university  to  the  ocean — **always  in  motion, 
yet  always  at  rest:  eternally  changing,  yet  eternally  change- 
less"— was  especially  memorable.  On  the  afternoon  of  this 
day,  a  tablet  in  honor  of  the  alumni  who  died  in  the  World 
War  was  dedicated;  and  the  delegates  were  received  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Alderman  at  their  house.  In  the  evening 
a  pageant  entitled  "The  Shadow  of  the  Builder*'  was  presented 
in  the  new  amphitheatre. 

The  exercises  of  Thursday  morning  were  made  notable 
by  addresses  by  the  British  Ambassador,Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
and  by  the  Honorable  John  Bassett  Moore,  '80,  of  Columbia 
University.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes's  clearly  reasoned  plea  for 
the  abolition  of  ''unnecessary  wars"  and  his  demonstration 
that  ''the  selection  of  peace,  not  the  selection  of  war,  makes  a 
nation  strong,"  were  deeply  impressive.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon there  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Monticello,  the  home  of  Jef- 
ferson, where  commemorative  addresses  were  given  by  Judge 
R.T.W.  Duke,  Jr.  '74,  and  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  of  Harvard 
a  descendant  of  the  Founder.  On  Thursday  evening  a  dinner 
was  given  to  the  delegates  and  invited  guests,  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Mr.  John  Stewart  Bryan,  '95,  Rector  of 
the  University,  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  of  Yale,  and  others. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Commencement  exercises  were 
held,  at  which  degrees  were  conferred  on  192  graduates,  of 
whom  three  were  women.  President  Alderman  in  his  address 
declared  that,  following  the  inspiration  of  Jefferson,  we  must 
restore  liberty  to  the  place  it  once  held  in  men's  thoughts; 
that  we  are  in  danger  nowadays  of  fearing  discomfort  more 
than  tyranny;  and  that  whereas  in  Jefferson's  time  great 
democrats  were  somehow  bred  by  aristocracy,  "our  reliance 
in  this  present  age  must  be  upon  great  aristocrats  somehow 
bred  by  democracy."  President  Alderman  announced  that 
the  new  endowment  fund  of  the  University  had  been  brought 
to  $1,300,000,  and  that  a  gift  of  $200,000  had  just  been  made 
by  Mr.  Paul  G.  Mclntire  for  the  endowment  of  the  School  of 
Commerce.  The  afternoon  and  evening  of  Friday  were  given 
up  to  gatherings  of  the  alumni,  closing  with  a  torchlight 
parade  on  the  Lawn. 
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The  stately  beauty  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
University  and, the  ideal  weather  added  to  the  picturesqueness 
and  pleasure  of  the  celebration,  and  the  occasion  will  be  long 
remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present.  Hampton  Institute  was  graciously  included  among 
the  institutions  invited  to  participate,  and  received  one  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
Anniversary. 

The  writer  was  very  happy  to  offer  the  following  greet- 
ing to  the  University : — 

^'The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  estab- 
lished in  1868  by  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  to 
train  Negroes  for  self-support  and  useful  service,  remembers 
on  this  occasion  with  grateful  reverence  the  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  Founder  of  this  Uni- 
versity, whose  first  act  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
in  1769,  was  an  effort  to  enable  masters  to  emancipate  their 
slaves;  who  in  1784  sought  to  have  slavery  excluded  from  the 
whole  of  the  newly  settled  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies; 
and  who,  in  1821,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, declared  of  the  Negroes :  'Nothing  is  more  certainly 
written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people  are  to  be 
free.'  At  no  time  since  the  days  of  Jefferson  has  Virginia,  as 
represented  by  his  spiritual  heirs,  ceased  to  exemplify  the 
principle  'Noblesse  oblige.' 

"Hampton  Institute  is  happy  to  offer,  at  this  celebration 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
University,  its  tribute  of  honor  and  congratulation,  and  to  ex- 
press confident  good  wishes  for  the  years  to  come." 


Economic 
Co-operation 


While  Governors  and  the  Southern  press  de- 
nounce the  plague  spots  of  injustice  to  the 
Negro  at  the  South,  hundreds  of  committees  of 
two  races  throughout  the  Southern  States  are  laboring  for 
inter-racial  harmony  by  works  of  definite  constructive  benefit 
to  Negroes  in  the  homes,  the  streets,  the  schools,  and  the 
courts.  The  light  of  pitiless  publicity  which  glares  upon  the 
awful  crime  of  peonage  in  parts  of  Georgia,  has  clearly  justi- 
fied the  efforts  of  white  and  colored  leaders  in  six  hundred 
counties  of  the  South  who  work  together  for  the  common 
good  of  their  communities. 

While  this  co-operation  to  attain  civic  betterment  and 
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full  protection  of  the  law  for  colored  citizens  throughout  the 
South  has  mobilized  the  forces  of  good  will,  and  wrought  a 
miracle  of  change  in  scores  of  Southern  towns*  and  villages, 
co-operation  of  another  kind  seems  certain  now  to  bring  about, 
by  economic  betterment,  an  even  more  profound  and  lasting 
change  for  good. 

Where  sixty  out  of  every  hundred  planters  in  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  belts  to-day  are  burdened  with  crop  mortgages, 
or  carry  tenants  hopelessly  in  debt,  the  work  for  civic  better- 
ment and  improved  homes,  schools,  and  streets  for  members 
of  the  weaker  race,  is  clearly  handicapped  by  want  of  means. 

To-day,  while  hundreds  of  white  and  colored  leaders  who 
desire  good  will  and  justice  for  both  races,  are  learning  to 
co-operate  for  inter-racial  harmony,  thousands  of  white  and 
colored  growers  of  the  South's  great  money  crops,  from  Okla- 
homa to  Virginia,  are  signing  the  same  contracts,  making  the 
same  pledges  and  joining  the  same  associations. 

RURAL  CO-OPERATION — the  miracle  which  changed  the 
poverty  of  California  growers  to  prosperity  within  a  dozen 
years — has  reached  the  East  at  last,  and  promises  the  greatest 
economic  revolution  of  our  generation  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  South. 

The  marketing  agreement  and  five-year  contract  which 
has  brought  prosperity  to  the  farmers  of  California,  who  mar- 
ket their  $250,000,000  worth  of  products  through  their  co- 
operative exchanges,  is  the  purest  form  of  democracy  prac- 
ticed in  America.  In  this  Association  every  member  has  an 
equal  vote,  and  receives  the  same  amount  of  pay  for  the  same 
grade  and  amount  of  produce  as  every  other  grower. 

In  California  the  raisin  growers,  who  formerly  received 
but  eight  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  are  now  receiving 
forty-eight  cents.  In  Denmark,  the  land  of  pure  co-operation, 
the  producer  receives  close  to  ninety  cents  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  In  Virginia  the  tobacco  grower  receives  eight  cents  of 
the  consumer's  dollar,  and  is  fortunate  in  the  present  specu- 
lative system  to  escape  a  loss. 

Determined  to  eliminate  the  waste  of  speculative  mar- 
kets, and  to  adopt  the  system  which  has  changed  poverty  to 
prosperity  for  thousands  of  growers  in  California,  the  farmers 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  are  rapidly  signing  the  mar- 
keting contract  and  joining  the  Co-operative  Association  for 
both  cotton  and  tobacco.  Signing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
growers  and  millions  of  pounds  a  week,  more  than  half  the 
tobacco  farmers  in  twelve  Virginia  counties  have  pledged  to 
sell  their  product  for  the  next  five  years  through  their  co- 
operative association. 
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Signing  the  same  declaration  of  independence  from  the 
present  evil  system  of  speculative  markets,  the  white  and 
colored  growers,  landlords,  tenants,  share-croppers,  and  in- 
dependent planters  are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their 
advance  towards  a  system  of  marketing  which  promises  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  improved  standards  of  living. 

The  co-operation  of  leaders  among  both  white  and 
colored  inhabitants  of  hundreds  of  Southern  communities,  to 
bring  about  justice  and  kindlier  race  relationships  will  be 
aided  a  hundred  fold  by  the  present  unquestioning  co-opera- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  white  and  black  men  through  the 
South  who  are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  signing  the 
same  pledge,  to  win  prosperity  for  all. 


N  F  Ik  s  Roland  Hayes,  the  talented  American  Negro 
•   L    J    *    tenor,  has  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  sing 

the  Negro  spirituals  for  King  George  of  Eng- 
land and  the  royal  family.  Mr.  Hayes  made  a  fine  impression, 
both  by  his  wonderful  rendering  of  "Swing  low,  sweet  char- 
iot," "Go  down,  Moses,"  and  other  spirituals,  and  by  his  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  and  character  of  these  songs  of 
his  people.  The  singer  was  presented  by  the  King  with  a 
diamond  pin  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit. 

This  was  but  an  incident  in  the  remarkable  success  won 
by  Mr.  Hayes  through  his  recitals  in  London,  where  the  mar- 
velous quality  of  his  voice  and  his  remarkable  versatility  have 
brought  him  well-deserved  appreciation  and  enthusiasm.  He 
was  invited  by  the  Anglo-American  Society  to  sing,  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  at  its  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  when  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Davis  and  many  other  prominent  Americans 
were  present. 

Mr.  Hayes  is  hoping  to  make  a  new  contribution  to  Af- 
rican musical  art  when  he  carries  out  his  intention  of  visiting 
Africa  to  study  the  native  melodies  and  compare  them  with 
the  American  Negro  spirituals. 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  to 
w  7x1**  l^^rn  that  an  excursion  is  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can-African Tourist  Company,  Inc.  of  Philadel- 
phia to  visit,  in  a  45-day  cruise  (Dec.  3,  1921  to  January  17, 
1922) ,  Liberia,  the  Canary  Islands,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  Bermuda  Islands.  A  ship  of  16,000  tons  has  been  secured 
for  the  voyage  and  tickets  are  offered  for  $450  to  $750  the 
round  trip.  It  is  well  that  American  Negroes  should  become 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  some  of  the  conditions  in  the  land 
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of  their  ancestors.  A  "Convocation  of  Chiefs"  is  announced  to 
be  held  while  the  party  is  in  Liberia,  and  other  opportunities 
will  be  firiven  for  study  of  the  native  life. 

Responsible  people  as  officers  and  as  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Association  Rive  assurance  of  good 
management.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  529  South  Nineteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


People  in  Virginia,  no  less  than  people  in  other 

Virginia       States,  continue  to  drift  from  rural  districts  to 

c  'nf  "  '  *      ^^^  cities.    Virginia,  for  example,  in  the  period 

1910  to  1920  increased  in  population  from 
2,061,612  to  2,306,361 — a  gain  of  244,749,  or  11.9  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  a  gain  of  15  per  cent  for  the  population 
growth  of  the  country  at  large.  No  less  than  150,000  people 
joined  the  city  group  in  Virginia,  while  90,000  became  a  part 
of  the  rural  group. 

Why  are  people  leaving  the  country?  Why  are  people  un- 
willing to  settle  down  in  the  country,  despite  the  sincere  and 
unceasing  praise  of  poets,  physicians,  and  welfare  workers? 
What  can  be  done  to  make  country  life  more  satisfying  and 
attractive?  What  are  the  essential  elements  in  a  sane  rural- 
life  program?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  upon  which 
valuable  light  was  thrown  by  the  recent  Virginia  Rural-Life 
Conference,  which  Governor  Westmoreland  Davis  called  in 
Richmond  on  May  17  and  18,  and  which  attracted  nearly  six 
hundred  men  and  women  who  are  taking  seriously  to  heart 
the  problems  that  two-thirds  of  Virginia's  population  must 
face  daily  in  the  rural  districts. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Professor  Newell  L.  Sims  of 
the  Massachussetts  Agricultural  College  recently  compiled  a 
900-page  book  on  the  "Rural  Community."  Let  nobody  grow 
discouraged  because  he  or  she  must  confess  to  a  vast  ignorance 
concerning  rural-life  problems.  The  material  already  at  hand 
to  be  mastered  is  staggeringly  great,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  American  public  is  only  just  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the 
real  needs  of  country  people,  who  are  not  only  the  salt  of  the 
earth  but  also  the  foundation  upon  which  cities  and  civiliza- 
tion are  built. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said 
that  the  first  impelling  motive  for  the  country-life  movement 
came  from  the  people  of  the  cities  and  towns,  who  began  to 
discover  that  the  prices  of  commodities  were  steadily  increas- 
ing because  consumption  was  rapidly  overtaking  production. 
Great  cities  and  industries  have  been  built  on  the  basis  of 
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• 

cheap  farm  production.  Now  that  only  forty  per  cent  of  our 
people  live  in  the  country,  what  will  happen  to  our  produc- 
tion, if  nothing  is  done  to  make  country  people  contented  and 
efficient  at  their  work?  Secretary  Wallace  declared  em- 
phatically that  "we  cannot  expect  to  hold  people  on  the  farms 
by  pointing  out  to  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  remain  there ; 
we  must  build  up  a  profitable  farming  business."  Already, 
through  the  discoveries  and  cooperation  of  the  research  ex- 
perts, wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  economic  produc- 
tion on  the  farms.  "It  is  a  fact,"  said  Secretary  Wallace, 
"that  the  farmers  of  this  country  furnished  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  fighting  men  during  the  World  War  and  still  made  more 
food  than  had  ever  been  made  before."  Research  must  now  be 
extended  into  the  field  of  economics,  especially  the  economics 
of  distribution,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  in  farm 
products  and  bring  down  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Conference  members  faced  squarely  the  problem  of 
helping  the  American  farmers  secure  a  decent  living  for  their 
labor  and  sacrifice  in  making  crops  which  other  people  must 
have  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  nation-building. 
No  attempts  were  made  to  gloss  over  the  need  of  better  rural 
schools  and  homes,  the  lack  of  good  roads,  the  barrenness  of 
social  life  in  rural  districts,  and  the  prevalence  of  poor  health 
among  rural  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Conference 
members  recognized  the  justice  of  the  plea  that  rural  citizens 
should  be  given  every  possible  opportunity  to  lead  a  satisfy- 
ing and  stimulating  life,  and  that  better  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts is  at  least  one  important  element  in  the  solution  of 
rural  problems. 

Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman,  field  secretary  of  the  American 
Country  Life  Association,  in  summarizing  the  discussions  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  Conference,  offered  a  wholesome 
warning  to  those  who  attempt  to  interpret  and  solve  all  rural 
problems  in  terms  of  economics.  "While  it  is  important," 'he 
said,  "to  emphasize  agricultural  economics,  we  must  also  re- 

m 

member  the  human  phases  of  our  agricultural  problems.  It  is, 
of  course,  folly  to  affirm  that  the  American  farmer  gets  his 
just  due  economically.  It  is  also  unwise  to  delay  work  on  rural 
social  problems  until  the  farmer  is  economically  successful.  A 
man  may  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed,  and  still  well 
rotted.  Of  course,  economic  justice  for  farmers  ought  to  come. 
Economicjsuccessand  social  success  are  complementary  forces, 
not  opposing  forces.  We  are  often  at  fault  in  placing  before 
the  farmer  the  economic  aim  and  ideal  as  the  only  important 
aim  and  ideal.    The  farmer  cannot  live  by  bread  alone." 
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Professor  Lindeman  wisely  pointed  out  that,  since  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  world  population  still  lives  on  the  land,  the 
rural  social  problem  will  increase.  To-day  there  is  developing 
an  international  rural  problem,  and  to  understand  it  the  stu- 
dent of  the  rural-life  movement  must  know  the  facts  and  gen- 
eral agrarian  unrest  and  must  be  guided  by  the  principles  of 
social  science.  Too  much  time,  effort,  and  money  are  now 
being  wasted  by  people  who  tinker  with  a  job  instead  of  work- 
ing on  the  fundamentals  of  one  of  the  biggest  world  problems. 
This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  speakers  at  the  Virginia 
Rural-Life  Conference.  Those  who  made  the  program  deserve 
sincere  thanks  for  securing  speakers  who  gave  useful  informa- 
tion, offered  constructive  suggestions,  and  refrained  from  ora- 
tory. The  program  speakers  all  appeared  as  scheduled.  This, 
too,  is  a  decided  victory,  and  indicates  Virginia's  seriousness 
in  taking  up  a  thoroughgoing  attack  on  the  weaknesses  of 
its  rural  life. 

Principal  Moton  of  Tuskegee  declared  that  "the  interests 
of  both  races  in  the  South  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  what 
helps  the  progress  of  one  race  helps  the  progress  of  the  other." 
He  indicated  the  need  of  developing  on  all  farms  a  strong, 
robust  people  who  will  love  country  life.  With  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Negro,  he  made  a  forceful  plea  that  Negro  farmers 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  comfortable  living;  that 
their  social  life  be  improved;  and  that,  above  all,  they  be 
adequately  protected.  "We  cannot  expect  a  man,"  he  said, 
"to  remain  in  an  isolated  country  place  and  plan  a  future  for 
himself  and  his  children  when  he  feels  that  there  is  danger, 
not  only  of  losing  his  property,  but  also  of  losing  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  family." 

Hon.  R.  Walton  Moore,,  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, who  served  as  the  presiding  officer  after  the  Confer- 
ence had  been  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Mitchell  of  Richmond, 
wag  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  of  twenty-five  (called 
the  State  Council  on  Rural  Agencies) ,  which  will  serve  as.  a 
continuation  committee  of  the  Conference. 

Governor  Davis,  in  opening  the  Conference,  emphasized 
the  fundamental  importance  of  improving  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  rural  people  living  in  Virginia.  The  chairmen  of 
committees  are  as  follows:  Rural  Health  and  Sanitation,  Dr. 
Ennion  G.  Williams;  Rural  Education,  Charles  G.  Maphis; 
Rural  Transportation  and  Communication,  Wm.  F.  Cocke; 
Rural  Church  and  Other  Religious  Problems,  J.  H.  Montgom- 
ery; Rural  Co-operative  Agencies,  John  R.  Hutcheson;  Com- 
munity Organization  and  Co-operation  of  Agencies,  Mrs.  B. 
B.  Munf ord ;  The  Negro  Factor  in  Rural  Life,  Jackson  Davis. 
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The  colored  community  house  of  Hampton,  Va., 
Hampton       jg  waging  a  vigorous  campaign  to  raise  at  least 

^'^H^la"*''     *^^^^  *^^  **^®  purchase  of  the  building  and 

equipment  to  which  Community  Service,  Incor- 
porated, of  New  York,  now  holds  title. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Hamilton,  rector  of 
St.  Cyprian's  Church  in  Hampton,  committees  have  been  or- 
ganized to  solicit  funds  and  make  better  known  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  community  house,  which  for  some  time  a 
Hampton  graduate,  Miss  Julia  A.  C.  Wrenn  of  the  Class  of 
1916,  has  managed  most  successfully. 

The  Hampton  community  house  has  been  a  rallying  cen- 
ter for  young  and  old  alike.  It  has  helped  the  people  to  or- 
ganize their  assets  and  play  with  each  other  in  a  most  helpful 
fashion.  It  has  brought  together  young  men  who  needed  to 
have  some  recreational  outlet.  It  has  helped  people  to  meet 
their  neighbors — and  therefore  know  them  better.  It  has  de- 
veloped a  spirit  of  community  good  fellowship  and  tolerance. 
It  has  won  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  now 
face  the  problem  of  raising  money,  even  in  the  face  of  unem- 
ployment, to  carry  forward  the  work  which  a  few  race  leaders 
and  many  faithful  co-workers  have  nursed  through  long 
months  of  genuine  community  service. 

Mothers  with  babies  and  small  children,  high-spirited 
boys  craving  baseball  and  football,  young  men  and  women 
eager  to  learn  and  have  a  good  time, — ^these  groups  have  all 
found  the  Hampton  community  house  a  happy  meeting-place 
and  have  received  new  strength  for  their  everyday  struggle 
because  someone  had  vision  and  courage  enough  to  provide 
and  develop  this  community  center. 

The  known  potential  strength — ^for  good  or  ill— of  any 
group  makes  clear  the  value  of  making  this  sort  of  financial 
campaign  a  success.  To  Community  Service,  Incorporated,  all 
the  citizens  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Virginia — whites  no 
less  than  Negroes — owe  a  vote  of  heartiest  thanks,  both  for 
providing  the  Hampton  community  house  and  for  making 
possible  its  purchase  by  the  community  at  a  very  low  price. 

If  the  complete  story  of  the  house's  service  could  be  told, 
both  in  war  and  post-war  days,  those  who  helped  to  make  War 
Camp  Community  Service  and  Community  Service  possible 
would  be  amply  repaid  for  their  generous  contributions. 


Quotations  from  Anniversary  addresses  may  be  expected 
in  the  September  Southern  Workman. 


SELF-CONTROL  AND  STEWARDSHIP* 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  BRENT 

Bishop  of  Western  New  York 

A  DREAM  that  I  have  been  dreaming  for  many  years  has 
-^^  just  been  realized  by  my  coming  to  Hampton.  I  was  quite 
a  young  man  in  the  ministry  when  I  first  met  General  Arm- 
strong. At  that  time  I  was  working  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  Boston,  and  there  grew  up  in  my  heart  an  affection  for 
them  which  has  never  decreased. 

In  the  interim  since  I  left  that  work  I  have  done  a  great 
variety  of  things  and  have  met  with  all  sorts  of  people.  What 
I  have  always  believed  as  a  theory,  I  now  know  to  be  a  fact: 
that  human  nature,  wherever  you  find  it — East  or  West,  North 
or  South,  black  or  white  or  yellow — ^is  all  the  same.  Whatever 
differences  there  are,  are  quite  secondary.  The  fundamental 
elements  of  human  personality  are  the  same  in  all  of  us,  and 
when  I  speak  of  you  as  my  own  brethern,  I  do  it  not  in  any  met- 
aphorical sense,  but  with  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  you 
and  I  are  so  closely  allied  to  one  another  that  we  are  capable 
of  that  deep  and  wonderful  and  precious  thing  called  friend- 
ship, which  enables  us  to  know  the  very  depths  of  one  an- 
other's souls  and  minds. 

This  school  takes  me  back  to  the  place  where  I  spent  the 
best  part  of  my  life,  where  we  endeavored,  under  great  handi- 
caps, to  establish  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  among  the 
primitive  peoples  of  the  hills  of  Luzon.  I  feel  that  perhaps  the 
greatest  contribution  America  has  made  to  the  Philippines  has 
.  been  along  the  line  of  education — industrial,  agricultural,  and, 
above  all,  moral.  What,  after  all,  is  the  good  of  education,  un- 
less we  are  able  to  use  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  race? 
What  is  the  good  of  education  unless  we  are  able  to  control  our 
lives,  our  minds,  our  affections,  and  our  bodies,  so  as  to  make 
this  world  a  better  world  and  to  bring  happiness  to  those  with 
whom  we  come  into  contact? 

You  may  have  heard  of  Joseph  Conrad,  an  English  novelist. 
He  is  really  a  Pole,  who  has  become  an  Englishman  by  choice 
and  who,  after  very  varied  experiences,  is  now  a  novelist.  I 
recall  that,  in  an  autobiographical  sketch  he  wrote,  he  said,  "I 
have  a  positive  horror  of  losing,  even  for  one  moving  moment, 
that  complete  possession  of  myself  which  is  the  first  condition 


*  Address  to  Hmmpton  students.  May  24,  1921 
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of  good  service."  That  sentence  is  so  notable  a  one  and  is  so 
full  of  both  inspiration  and  challenge  that  it  is  printed  upon  my 
memory,  and  I  wish  that  all  of  you  could  learn  and  keep  it  as  a 
watchword. 

Before  we  can  be  of  value  as  technicians, — ^that  is,  before 
we  can  use  to  advantage  the  variety  of  knowledge  that  becomes 
our  own — we  must  first  be  real  men  and  women.  The  great 
thing  is  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  we  cannot  build  solidly 
in  any  department  of  life,  no  matter  how  brilliant  the  person 
concerned  is,  unless  we  build  on  a  solid  and  real  character. 
That  is  a  truism,  a  commonplace,  that  you  have  heard  reit- 
erated again  and  again  from  this  platform  on  which  I  stand.  I 
have  not  any  new  message  to  give  you — simply  the  old  one 
which  I  have  come  to  learn  as  the  years  have  gone  on  with 
deeper  and  deeper  -conviction.    It  is  the  only  thing  worth  while. 

If  you  and  I  are  going  to  do  for  this  generation  what  is 
needed,  then  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  inner  world  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  a  strong  world,  and  that  we  have  that  grip  on  ourselves 
which  is  known  as  self-control.  Unless  you  possess  your  own  lives, 
you  can  never  be  true  leaders.  As  I  understand  it,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  whom  I  am  addressing  are  preparing  to  be 
leaders,  to  be  teachers,  and  I  trust  that  among  the  young  men 
present  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  listening  to  the  call  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  comes  to  His  church  to  enter  the  ministry.  There  is 
no  need  in  the  country  so  acute  to-day  as  that  particular  need. 
But  any  vocation  that  has  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  char- 
acters of  others  is  a  worth-while  vocation.  It  is  a  finer  thing 
to  take  one  single  life  and  build  it  up  so  that  it  becomes  a  noble 
and  Christ-like  character,  than  it  is  to  have  control  of  great  nat- 
ural forces. 

During  the  time  I  spent  in  France  as  chief  of  the  chaplains' 
service,  the  thing  which  occupied  our  attention  chiefly  was  the 
endeavor  to  make  our  soldiers  realize  that  they  could  not  be  true 
soldiers  unless  they  were,  first,  true  men.  There  came  up,  a- 
mong  other  questions,  that  very  grave  one  which  is  comprised 
in  the  sexual  problem.  Now  that  is  not,  first  of  all,  a  matter 
that  pertains  to  conduct.  It  is  a  matter  that  pertains  to  the 
inner  world  of  ideals,  and  a  man  who  aims  only  not  to  be  un- 
chaste is  not  likely  to  get  very  far  and  in  all  probability  he  is 
coming  to  grief. 

Here  is  a  most  marvelous  thing  that  God  has  given  us,  com- 
mand, not  merely  of  our  bodies,  but  of  our  whole  selves.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  person  who  had  so  little  control  of  his  limbs 
as  to  be  unable  to  walk  in  the  direction  he  wanted  to  walk  in,  or 
to  do  with  his  hands  the  work  that  was  set  him  to  do?      Why, 
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he  would  be  counted  irresponsible,  and  justly  so.  God  does  en- 
able us  to  control  the  actions  and  movements  of  our  bodies,  but 
he  enables  us  to  do  something  infinitely  greater ;  namely,  to  con- 
trol our  whole  inner  processes,  so  that  our  thoughts,  our  im- 
aginations, our  hopes,  and  our  ambitions  may  become  what  we 
determine  that  they  will  become.  There  is  the  secret  of  true 
nobility  of  life,  and  there  is  the  starting  point  of  all  that  self- 
control  which  enables  us  to  be  good  servants. 

Here  is  one  of  the  things  we  discovered  in  connection  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France.  Given  two  sub- 
ordinate officers — ^two  lieutenants,  we  will  say — of  equal  gifts, 
both  of  them  splendid  soldiers,  but  one  of  them  who  dealt  with 
his  men,  first,  as  jnen;  who  cared  for  their  characters;  who 
pointed  them  to  the  best  ideals,  and  on  that  basis  built  their 
military  efficiency;  and  the  other  one,  a  man  who  would  say: 
"All  I  want  of  you  men  is  to  attend  to  your  military  duties.  I 
do  not  care  what  your  morals  are.  That  is  not  my  business. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  get  any  disease  that  will  cripple  your 
bodies,  but  all  I  want  of  you  is  to  be  good  soldiers."  Those  two 
men,  in  their  effect  on  their  companies,  were,  speaking  in  ierms 
of  high  efficiency,  as  seven  to  one.  The  officer  who  attended  to 
his  soldiers  first  as  men,  and  cared  for  their  characters,  had  a 
company  seven  times  as  efficient  as  the  other  man,  who  thought 
of  his  company  as  being  a  machine,  each  one  of  the  soldiers  be- 
ing but  a  bit  of  mechanism. 

You  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  on  this.  What  the  world 
needs  to-day  is  a  higher  and  a  truer  character.  Ideals  are  al- 
ways most  winsome.  The  very  moment  that  a  high  ideal  is  pre- 
sented to  us  we  admire  it.  But  then,  that  is  not  what  ideals  are 
for.  Ideals  are  to  be  incorporated,  so  that  they  become  an  ele- 
ment and  a  controlling  element  in  our  characters. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  Hoover  who  recently  said  something  to 
this  effect:  that  Americans  are  experts  in  assassinating  ideals. 
It  is  a  tremendous  arraignment,  if  what  he  says  is  true,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statement.  In 
other  words,  that  we  do  admire  ideals,  but  we  do  not  consider 
them  an  obligation.  You  can  do  no  greater  wrong  to  the  world 
of  ideals  than  to  consider  them  as  being  merely  objects  for  ad- 
miration. Remember  that  the  great  God  who  created  you,  when 
he  told  you  to  be  pure,  expected  that  ideal  to  grow  up  in  your 
minds  until  it  became  as  a  raging  flame  that  would  burn  every- 
thing unclean  that  came  to  touch  it — comsume  that  which  was 
foul. 

One  of  the  many  true  stories  of  the  war  touches  this  partic- 
ular aspect  of  life.  It  was  on  the  battlefield.  Two  soldiers,  as 
they  moved  forward,  were  enveloped  in  a  hail  of  shot  and  shell, 
and  one  of  them  was  mortally  wounded.  As  he  fell  back,  his  life 
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pouring  out  of  his  wound,  his  companion  caught  him  and  said, 
"Buddy,  have  you  any  message  to  send  the  folks  at  home?" 
His  reply  was,  "Yes,  tell  them  that  I  went  as  clean  as  I  came." 
There  was  a  man  who,  evidently,  had  been  fighting  a  royal  battle 
and  whose  cleanness  was  inside  first  of  all,  so  that  afterwards  it 
became  a  matter  of  course  that  he  would  hold  his  body  always  in 
high  respect.  Respecting  his  own  body,  he  could  not  but  respect 
the  bodies  of  his  fellows. 

I  know  how  carefully  you  are  taught  touching  this  most 
fundamental  matter,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  me  as  though  I 
were  doing  something  quite  unnecessary,  to  do  more  than  em- 
phasize what  you  already  know  and  to  insist  upon  it  that  this  is 
not  an  impossible  fight — ^that  you  can  do  it.  One  of  the  curious 
things  about  spiritual  strength  is  that  it  never  shows  itself  ex- 
cept in  the  use.  Oftentimes  when  men  think  they  cannot  do  a 
certain  thing  or  overcome  a  certain  temptation,  they  step  out 
with  the  determination  to  make  the  effort, at  any  rate,and  then 
the  surprising  thing  is,  not  how  hard  it  is  to  do,  but  how  easy  it 
is  to  do.  Believe  that  you  have  got  strength.  Act  as  if  you  had 
strength.    Then  the  strength  will  come  in  the  use  of  it. 

You  here  are  privileged  in  a  very  high  degree.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  say  that  the  educational  advantages  which 
are  yours  exceed  tremendously  those  which  I  had  as  a  boy.  Do 
not  abuse  this  privilege.  In  other  words,  use  it  to  the  utmost 
and  use  it  for  a  distinct  purpose — ^the  purpose  that  is  hinted  at 
or  expressed  in  that  quotation  from  Conrad.  You  are  here  to 
gather  privileges  in  order  that  you  may  render  good  service. 
You  are  stewards.  What  you  receive  is  not  for  your  selfish  ag- 
grandizement, not  for  your  own  pleasure,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
your  fellows.  The  principle  of  stewardship  is  written  in  the 
human  heart.  Even  in  such  conditions  as  some  of  the  people 
among  whom  I  worked  in  the  Philippine  Islands  we  had  some 
delicate  and  exquisite  illustrations  of  this  conviction  of  stew- 
ardship. Two  of  them  come  to  my  mind  to  enforce  the  second 
great  thing  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you — ^that  you  are 
stewards  and  it  is  necessary  that  stewards  should  be  found  faith- 
ful. 

We  brought  great  blessings  in  the  way  of  medicine  and 
surgery  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  company  of  scientists,  including  physicians,  went  into 
the  mountains  in  Luzon,  partly  for  research  work  and  partly  to 
aid  any  people  who  might  be  in  need  of  medical  help.  One  of 
the  diseases  of  the  mountains  is  called  "yaws,"  a  very  dreadful 
disease  that  breaks  out  in  sores  all  over  the  body.  Up  to  that  time 
there  had  been  no  cure  known  for  this  disease,  but  a  specific  had 
recently  been  discovered.    They  came  across  a  man  who  was 
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suffering  from  yaws.  They  treated  him  and  his  sores  began  to 
heal.  When  he  was  completely  healed  he  disappeared,  without 
saying  a  word  to  anyone.  There  was  considerable  joking  among 
the  members  of  the  party  over  the  man's  apparent  lack  of  grat- 
itude. Within  two  weeks  this  man  came  back,  bringing  with 
him  fourteen  other  men  who  were  suffering  with  yaws,  in  order 
that  they  might  receive  the  blessing  he  himself  had  received. 

I  know  nothing  in  the  history  of  stewardship  that  could 
illustrate  better  just  what  its  meaning  and  obligation  are.  Here 
he  was,  this  primitive  savage,  feeling  that,  having  been  blessed, 
he  must  also  bless.  He  gathered  those  who  had  suffered,  even 
as  he  himself  had  suffered,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  the 
blessing  he  had  received. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  Moro  chi^f  named  Ynok.  I 
wish  you  could  see  Ynok,  he  is  a  joy — a  big,  fat,  brown  man, 
who  has  been  in  many  battles.  Just  as  we  were  for  the  first  time 
establishing  a  hospital  in  his  territory  he  got  an  acute  infection 
which  ended  in  blood  poisoning  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  He  was  induced  to  go  as  a  patient  to  the 
hospital.  He  grew  worse.  At  a  most  critical  moment  he  in- 
sisted on  leaving  the  hospital  and  going  home.  Instead  of  dy- 
ing as  everyone  expected  he  got  well.  When  he  recovered  he 
came  back  to  the  hospital  and  said:  "Doctor,  I  suppose  you 
thought  I  left  the  hospital  disgusted  because  I  did  not  get  well !" 
The  doctor  responded,  "Yes,  we  thought  so.'*  Ynok  replied,  '*You 
are  quite  mistaken.  You  know  I  am  a  chief  of  influence.  I  love 
my  people.  I  said  to  myself,  'Now  my  people  must  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  good  that  you  are  getting.  But  they  are  a  very 
suspicious  people.  If  I  die,  my  people  will  say,  "The  Amer- 
icans have  killed  our  chief,"  '  So  I  went  home  to  die." 

Again  a  strong  sense  of  stewardship  Ynok  stood  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life,  if  need  be,  in  order  that  his  fellows  might  have 
the  benefit  that  was  being  brought  through  the  Americans. 

I  have  great  belief  in  the  American  people.  I  have  great 
belief  in  the  colored  people.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
you  will  be  making  your  full  contribution  to  the  life  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  way  that  will  bring  you  honor  and  credit,  but  it  can  be 
done  only  so  far  as  you  observe  the  two  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  which  I  have  drawn  your  attention.  First,  you  must  be 
masters  of  yourselves — ^masters  of  your  inner  world.  You  must 
have  complete  self-control;  and  then,  having  that,  you  will  be 
able  to  go  out  and  fulfil  your  stewardship. 

That  was  a  beautiful  hymn  you  sang — "I  want  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  my  heart."  There  is  no  Christian  who  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian in  his  heart.  May  God  make  both  you  and  me  such  Chris- 
tians ! 


VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

BY  R.  E.  MALONE* 

Smith-HuffheB  State  Teacher  Trainer,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

<<T  HEARS,  Tessor,  dat  you-all  are  havin'  evenin'  school  for 
-■-  farmers  at  de  schoolhouse,  an'  I  wants  to  know  ef  I  kin 
come.   I  cyan't  read  an'  write  but  I  kin  look  an'  listen." 

The  above  statement  was  made  by  a  bent,  toil-worn  old 
farmer  to  one  of  the  vocational  agricultural  teachers  of  this 
State.  His  statement  is  characteristic  of  the  eagerness  to  learn 
better  methods  of  farming  being  manifested  by  the  farmers 
of  the  communities  where  the  agricultural  schools  are  located, 
as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  teaching  these  voca- 
tional men  are  doing. 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  North  Carolina  sixteen 
county  training  schools  having  vocational  departments  of 
agriculture ;  one  department  in  a  city  high  school,  located  at 
Wilmington ;  and  one  department  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Fayetteville.  The  work  in  the  county  training  schools  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  for  wonderful  results  have 
been  obtained  in  the  communities  where  these  schools  are  lo- 
cated. The  high  school  at  Wilmington  is  admirably  adapted 
to  work  of  this  sort,  being  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  twelve- 
acre  tract,  yet  within  the  city  limits.  This  acreage  will  allow 
city  students  to  have  a  third  of  an  acre  of  land  or  more  to 
use  for  their  projects.  The  work  has  recently  been  placed  in 
this  school.  This  is  also  its  first  year  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Fayetteville,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  work 
will  also  prove  successful  in  this  type  of  school.  In  a  school 
of  this  kind,  however,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have 
three  distinct  kinds  of  projects — a  spring  project  for  those 
students  who  will  leave  when  school  closes,  usually  early  in 
May;  summer  projects  for  those  remaining  in  school  through- 
out the  spring  and  summer;  and  home  projects  for  those  who 
will  carry  out  projects  on  their  home  farms. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  vocational  agricultural  work  is 
the  successful  growing  of  one  or  more  animals,  or  the  raising 


*  Completed  the  asricultural  course  at  Hampton  Institute  in  1909. 
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of  some  crop  on  an  acre  or  more  of  land.  This  work  must  be 
done  entirely  by  a  student  who  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  who  has  received  classroom  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture paralleling  the  work  he  is  to  do  with  his  plants  or  animals. 
It  is  what  one  farmer  has  very  properly  termed  real  brain 
farming.  The  student,  while  pursuing  his  work  in  technical 
agriculture,  may  divide  his  ninety-minute  daily  recitations 
into  laboratory  work,  field  trips,  demonstrations,  supervised 
study,  and  recitation,  depending  upon  the  assignments  made  by 
the  teacher.  The  project,  however,  is  never  lost  sight  of  and 
the  student's  interest  in  agriculture  as  a  vocation  is  developed 
through  this  medium. 

A  survey  of  the  project  work  of  the  eleven  schools  in 
operation  during  1919-20,  shows  that  220  colored  boys  grew 
crops  on  a  scientific  and  business  basis  on  191  acres  of  land 
and  successfully  raised  278  farm  animals.  The  average  in- 
come per  pupil  in  crops  was  $98.60.  The  average  income  per 
acre  was  $78.49.  In  most  instances  the  yield  and  income  per 
acre  received  by  these  students  surpassed  those  of  their 
fathers. 

The  income  per  acre  received  from  tobacco  during  this 
period  was  especially  gratifying.  Seven  students  throughout 
the  State  started  with  tobacco  projects  and  five  completed  the 
work.  Their  total  scope  amounted  to  5.5  acres;  the  total  net 
profit  was  $1200.75.  The  students  paid  themselves  for  labor 
$147.  Their  total  income  was  $1347.75.  The  average  in- 
come per  pupil  on  one  acre  of  tobacco  was  therefore  $269.55. 

The  best  exhibit  of  tobacco,  winning  first  prize  at  the 
Negro  State  Fair  at  Raleigh,  was  grown  by  a  girl  project 
student  of  the  Berry  O'Kelly  Training  School  at  Method.  Two 
years  ago  Bruce  Caldwell,  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  of  the 
Orange  County  Training  School  grew  two  acres  of  alfalfa 
which  had  a  value  of  $500.  Mrs.  Caldwell,  his  mother,  says 
of  his  project  and  the  aid  given  her  by  the  vocational  teacher, 
"There  need  be  no  poverty  where  alfalfa  grows.  It  has 
helped  me  greatly.  I  also  made  over  $30  from  my  cabbages. 
I  bought  $.50  worth  of  rape  seed  and  sold  to  the  University 
at  one  time  $15  worth  of  salad.  I  sold  a  great  deal  of  it  to  my 
neighbors  and  fed  the  remainder  to  my  hogs  and  chickens.  I 
grew  enough  vegetables  for  my  whole  family." 

In  Palmico  County  a  boy  grew  $450  worth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts on  one  acre  of  land.  He  raised  four  crops,  the  first  of 
which  was  early  potatoes.  These  he  shipped  to  the  New  York 
market,  selling  them  at  the  then  prevailing  war  prices. 

The  duty  of  a  vocational  teacher  does  does  not  end  with 
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merely  increasing  the  earning  ability  of  a  student.  When  the 
student's  financial  returns  are  in,  the  teacher  usually  sees  to 
it  that  a  portion  of  this  money  is  placed  in  the  local  bank. 
The  seeds  of  thrift  as  well  as  of  industry  are  thus  started.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  salaries  of  the  vocational 
teachers  range  from  ?90  to  $133  per  month,  for  twelve  months. 
In  addition  to  this,  transportation  is  furnished  them  so  that 
they  can  visit  their  student-projects  throughout  the  county. 
In  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor 
of  Agricultural  Education,  the  following  statement  of  the 
community  work  of  these  schools  appears.  "One  especially 
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strong  phase  of  the  agricultural  work  has  been  the  community- 
service  activities,  A  tabulation  of  the  community  work  per- 
formed during  the  past  year  shows  that  360  individual  farm- 
ers were  given  advice  and  assistance.  For  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing various  problems  relating  to  the  farms  126  meetings 
were  held  with  a  total  attendance  of  17,780  people.  Eight  of 
the  eleven  schools  held  fairs  last  fall." 

During  the  Negro  State  Fair  last  fall  what  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  State-wide  live-stock  judging  contest  ever  held 
for  colored  boys  took  place  with  ten  of  the  vocational  schools 
competing.  Pure-bred  live-stock,  including  a  yearling  bull, 
poultry,  etc.,  were  given  as  prizes.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
some  of  the  students  had  been  out  of  their  counties,  but  this 
would  not  have  been  known  from  their  actions  or  manners. 
The  actual  judging  of  the  animals  was  done  at  the  white  A.  & 
E.  College  which  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  fair  grounds. 
Some  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  College  assisted  in 
the  judging.  They  expressed  themselves  as  being  astonished 
as  well  as  pleased  at  the  appearance,  deportment,  and  gen- 
eral bearing  of  the  students.  Many  of  the  students  expressed 
their  surprise  at  seeing  such  a  large  school  and  wanted  to 
know  if  colored  people  anywhere  had  a  school  of  this  kind; 
they  were  told  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  Some  of  our  vo- 
cational teachers  have  stated  that  as  a  result  of  their  teams 
having  won  prizes  at  the  fair  the  prestige  of  the  teachers  has 
been  greatly  increased  in  their  communities.  This  contest 
has  been  has  been  made  an  annual  feature  of  the  fair  and  the 
prizes  have  been  increased. 

The  exacting  standards  and  methods  of  teaching  required 
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by  the  Federal  and  State  Supervisors  make  for  a  good  job  of 
classroom  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  vocational  teachers. 
They  must  prepare  not  only  a  daily  plan  of  work  but  an  an- 
nual plan  88  well.  They  must  teach  in  regard  to  seasonal 
sequence  rather  than  blindly  follow  the  pages  of  the  text 
They  must  always  maintain  the  social  individual  balance  of 
their  pupils  and  constantly  keep  before  them  the  project  and 
problem  methods  of  teaching.  A  principal  of  a  county  train- 
ing school  recently  said  that  because  of  the  high  standard 
required  of  the  vocational  teacher  the  system  and  methods  of 
his  whole  school  had  been  improved. 

Eleven  evening  schools  in  agriculture  are  now  being  main- 
tained throughout  the  State.  These  schools  are  for  men  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  for  boys  who  have  been  forced  to  drop 
out  of  school.  They  have  met  with  good  response  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers.  One  school  had  as  many  as  fifty  farmers 
enrolled.  Because  of  the  methods  used  by  the  various  experts 
who  give  these  courses  these  schools  are  live  and  snappy 
affairs.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  experiments,  charts,  graphs, 
and  animals  are  in  frequent  use.  The  farmer's  interest  is 
gained  and  his  attention  fixed. 

The  graduates  of  Hampton  Institute  are  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  vocational  agricultural  work  of  North 
Carolina.  Eight  of  the  eighteen  teachers  are  graduates  of 
Hampton,  and  of  the  other  ten,  all  but  two  have  done  special 
work  in  agriculture  at  that  institution.  The  work  of  Mr.  S. 
C.  Anderson  of  the  Pender  County  Training  School,  Rocky 
Ponit,  N.  C,  deserves  special  mention.  He  is  a  Hampton 
graduate  who,  though  working  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions, has  done  good  work.    The  attention  of  both  the  white 
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and  colored  people  of  the  community  has  been  attracted  by 
the  fine  farm  shop  work  he  has  done. 

Aside  from  the  interest  in  colored  people  and  their  wel- 
fare shown  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Professor  N.  C.  Newbold,  State  Agent  for  Negro  Schools,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  work.  Through  Mr. 
Newbold  the  larger  part  of  the  equipment  of  these  schools 
was  given. 

For  the  purpose  of  finding  what  the  people  of  the  com- 
munities think  of  the  agricultural  work  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  186  farmers  and  180  replies  were  received.  That 
alone  is  remarkable.  Every  reply  contained  favorable  com- 
ment on  the  value  of  the  work.  Not  a  single  farmer  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  the  work  worth  while.  As  indicated 
by  the  replies  some  of  the  chief  benefits  the  communities  have 
derived  from  the  schools  are  (1)  that  the  boys  are  more  in- 
terested in  farm  life;  (2)  more  boys  are  remaining  on  the 
farms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two-thirds  of  the  replies 
stated  that  the  agricultural  work  had  been  the  means  of  keep- 
ing more  boys  on  the  farms.  (3)  Boys  also  remain  in  school 
longer.  (4)  Farming  conditions  in  the  community  have  im- 
proved, and  (5)  individual  aid  to  farmers  has  brought  bene- 
ficial results. 
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BY  RICHARD  H.  HARPER 

MlsBionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  America  to  the  Comanches  and  Apaches 

ONE  of  the  most  famous  examples  of  community  work 
among  Indians  has  been  that  at  Metlakatla,  headed  by 
Dr.  Duncan.  Under  his  wise  leadership  Christian  principles 
permeated  the  colony,  reaching  to  the  homes,  industries,  and 
laws,  to  public  and  private  behavior, — in  short,  to  every  phase 
of  life.  For  a  period  of  many  years,  sometimes  under  most 
trying  conditions,  the  experiment  of  this  Christian  colony  has 
been  carried  on.  From  one  who  visited  Metlakatla  and  con- 
versed with  Dr.  Duncan  the  writer  has  received  information 
of  the  most  encouraging  and  enthusing  nature.  This  rep- 
resentative of  the  gospel  in  the  far  north  proved,  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  that  a  community  may  live  and  prosper  un- 
der strictly  Christian  laws  and  regulations.  In  Metlakatla  a 
promise  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  for  which  the  colony 
stood  was  a  condition  to  becoming  one  of  its  inhabitants. 

To  most  Indian  workers  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  not  given  ihe  opportunity  to  work  out  a  plan  similar  to 
that  referred  to  above.  Not  many  are  gifted  for  this  peculiar 
work  as  was  the  self-sacrificing  Englishman  who  gave  up 
home  and  friends  and  crossed  the  sea  to  make  his  home  with 
savages.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  work  be  done  in  the 
same  way.  Each  worker,  however,  as  conditions  allow,  may 
well  endeavor  to  do  some  sort  of  community  work.  The 
church  service  once  or  twice  a  week  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  case.  The  workers  must  get  into  the  homes, 
and  the  people  in  the  homes  must  be  interested  in  the  best 
things  outside  as  well  as  inside  of  their  dwelling  places. 
Some  workers  will  find  greater  opportunities  than  others; 
for  communities  differ  with  locality,  tribe,  and  degree  of  ad- 
vancement. But  to  all  who  seek  it  an  opportunity,  greater  or 
less,  will  open  along  this  line. 

One  of  the  basic  needs  in  Indian  community  life,  as  in 
Indian  private  life,  is  that  the  Indian  awake  to  a  sense  of  his 
own  needs  and  co-operate  in  attempts  made  to  supply  them. 
There  must  be  a  community  consciousness  of  needs  and  am- 
bition. Under  the  plan  of  the  old  Indian  life  a  strong  com- 
munity consciousness  often  existed,  manifested  in  the  group- 
ing of  a  certain  band  within  a  tribe,  and  in  the  manner  of  life 
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of  said  band  as  compared  with  other  bands  of  the  same  tribe. 
This  might  be  shown  in  earnest  efforts  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Government  and  the  missionaries,  or  in  an  opposite  way. 
Much  depended  upon  the  chief  or  head-man  of  the  community. 
Whether  for  good  or  ill,  he  placed  his  individual  stamp  upon 
the  village  or  band  or  clan. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  community  work  is  profitable, 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  form  of  it  is  most  to  be  desired 
among  the  Indians  of  to-day.  To  this  question  no  answer  can  be 
given  which  will  apply  alike  to  all  Indian  communities.  What 
would  be  best  for  the  acivanced  Indians  of  eastern  Oklahoma 
might  not  be  advisable  for  the  Navahos  of  Arizona  or  the 
Jicarillas  of  New  Mexico.  The  final  details  each  worker  must 
settle  for  his  or  her  own  field.  There  are,  however,  some  gen- 
eral considerations  which  may  guide  in  reaching  conclusions  :- 

First:  The  things  to  be  striven  for.  In  general  the  aim 
must  be  the  saving  and  building  up  of  a  community  spiritually, 
mentally,  physically,  and  industrially,  through  the  individual. 
This  calls  for 

a  Better  homes.  Results  desired :  better  quality  of  food, 
better  prepared;  cleaner  floors,  walls,  linen,  persons;  more 
happy  family  relations ;  hatred  of  the  very  thought  of  divorce. 

b  A  larger  vision  of  life  and  its  possibilities.  Too  many 
people  of  all  races  live  in  ruts.  It  has  been  said  that  one 
difference  between  a  rut  and  a  grave  is  width  and  depth.  Peo- 
ple cannot  see  far  from  the  bottom  of  such  a  rut.  They  need 
to  climb  to  the  hilltop,  and  see  beyond.  But,  often,  someone 
outside  the  home  must  suggest  the  climbing  and  accompany 
the  rut-dweller  in  the  ascent.  If  Indians,  as  others,  could 
but  get  a  "vision"  how  eagerly  they  would  strive  to  realize  it! 

c  Making  the  Indian  an  asset  and  not  a  liability.  That 
this  may  be  done  has  been  proved  in  thousands  of  cases. 

d  Production  made  to  reach  the  maximum,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  waste.  Both  as  to  work  and  the  money  earned  by 
work  much  instruction  is  needed.  The  value  of  and  right  use  of 
money  are  so  little  understood. 

e  A  high  regard  for  law.  No  community  can  thrive  long 
under  lawless  conditions. 

f  Love  for  the  flag  and  that  for  which  it  stands. 

Second:  How  these  ideals  are  to  be  attained.  What 
workers  and  equipment  are  necessary? 

There  should  be  at  least  two  workers,  and  more  if  the 
needs  of  the  field  so  demand.  The  strenuous  program  sug- 
gested is  impossible  of  following  by  one  worker,  without  a 
physical  breakdown  in  two  or  three  years.     And,  to  do  the 
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best  community  work,  the  workers  should  be  unchanged  for 
a  term  of  years — say  five. 

The  equipment  of  the  community  worker  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  This  nfay  be  provided  at  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
pense. For  ordinary  community  work,  in  such  communities 
as  are  found  in  Oklahoma,  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  would 
provide  five  acres  of  land,  a  building  adapted  to  the  needs, 
and  a  Ford  car.  The  architecture  of  the  building  should  be  a 
matter  of  concern ;  for  everything  to  be  done  for  the  building 
of  a  community  should  be  such  as  to  stimulate  desire  for  the 
better  and  the  best.  The  building  should  have  a  large  room 
in  which  religious  services,  political  gatherings,  women's 
meetings,  socials,  and  other  gatherings  might  be  held.  It 
should  include  a  kitchen,  a  few  sleeping-rooms  for  Indians, 
and  living-rooms  for  the  workers.  All  this,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  might  be  under  one  roof,  thus  saving  the  extra  ex- 
penses a  separate  dwelling  for  the  workers  would  involve. 
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The  community  building  at  the  Reformed  Church  Mis- 
sion for  Comanches  and  Apaches,  where  the  writer  is  pastor, 
contains  the  following  equipment:  A  large  room,  with  folding 
chairs  for  gatherings ;  sewing  machines ;  stereopticon,  phono- 
graph, games,  reading  table  supplied  with  many  magazines 
and  papers;  a  kitchen  with  range,  cooking  utensils,  and 
dishes ;  three  sleeping-rooms  for  Indians  and  rooms  for  work- 
ers. A  similar  equipment,  more  or  less  as  funds  allow,  would 
be  of  value  to  the  average  Indian  community  worker.  A  small 
library  of  choice,  attractive  books,  should  be  included.  The 
importance  of  good  reading  matter  for  Indians  cannot  well 
be  over-emphasized  for  those  who  can  and  will  read.  True, 
many  do  not  care  to  read,  but  there  are  a  good  number  who 
are  eager  for  reading  of  the  kind  which  appeals  to  them. 
And  there  are  many  kinds  of  good  literature  which  make  this 
appeal.  A  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  get  each  family 
to  subscribe  for  at  least  one  Christian  magazine  or  paper  and 
one  of  a  general  nature.  For  Indians  who  really  have  not 
money  for  this,  often  there  are  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  who  will  agree  to  send  a  good  magazine  each  week. 

A  dispensary,  on  larger  or  smaller  scale  as  the  needs  indi- 
cate, might  well  be  maintained.  It  is  possible,  in  some  cases, 
to  have  a  physician  from  a  near-by  town  or  hospital  make  reg- 
ular visits  at  stated  times.  Medicines  for  use  in  mild  cases 
and  emergencies  should  be  kept,  the  community-house  tele- 
phone always  being  in  readiness  to  call  a  physician  when 
necessary. 

Some  of  the  gatherings  to  be  held  in  the  community 
house  are  regular  religious  services  for  old  and  young,  classes 
in  sewing,  cooking,  canning,  child-care,  general  home  improve- 
ment, and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary.  Farmers'  meet- 
ings, a  literary  society,  socials,  lectures, — all  help.  Other 
gatherings  will  suggest  themselves. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  lines  of  work  suggested 
make  a  heavy  program  for  the  workers.  To  do  the  best  work 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  strong  program.  Anjrthing  less 
would  invite  defeat.  And  anything  short  of  really  necessary 
equipment  would  have  the  same  result.  Friends  will  help. 
Your  county  agent,  physician,  minister,  and  others  will  be 
glad  to  co-operate  in  some  of  the  special  features. 

One  essential  to  the  best  community  work  is  a  law-abid- 
ing people.  In  many  localities  lawlessness  exists  through 
a  lack  of  law  enforcement.  In  some  States  the  laws  are  in- 
sufficient.   In  either  case  the  results  are  likely  to  be  the  same 
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— impure  living,  gambling,  and  other  evils.  There  are  in- 
stances where  law-enforcement  officers  are  slow  to  prosecute 
Indians  or  the  people  of  other  races  who  may  be  engaged  with 
them  in  crime  because  the  said  Indians  do  not  pay  taxes,  and 
there  is  aversion  to  incurring  court  expenses  in  their  behalf  or 
on  their  account. 

The  law  should  be  enforced.  People  progress  as  they 
are  restrained.  An  ideal  condition  of  society  would  have  to 
exist  before  people  as  a  whole,  in  any  given  community,  would 
do  right  for  the  sake  of  right.  Often  they  need  to  be  forced 
to  see  the  advantages  of  good  living  by  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  before  they  realize  that  lawful  living  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  the  opposite.  The  community  workers  need, 
then,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  on  the  one  side  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  and,  on  the  other,  enforcement  of  the  same. 
We  could  name  one  community  after  another  in  which  many 
of  the  Indians  are  indi£Ferent  to  right  living,  if  not  really  en- 
gaged in  evil  activities,  wherein  a  "clean-up"  by  officers  of 
the  law  and  a  continued  enforcement  of  it  would  make  good 
citizens  out  of  a  now  lawless  element,  and  would  thus  open 
the  way  for  the  community  worker  to  pursue  his  work  for  im- 
provement along  lines  of  moral  suasion. 

The  social  side  of  Indian  life  must  receive  attention.  The 
Indian  is  nothing  if  not  a  social  being.  He  will  have  social 
events  of  some  kind,  either  right  or  wrong.  But  some  form 
of  social  enjoyment  he  will  have.  The  writer  was  greatly 
astonished,  in  making  an  investigation  of  conditions  in  a 
large    Indian    district    covering    several    counties,    wherein 
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churches  and  schools  have  been  working  a  long  time,  to  find 
that  no  attempt  at  providing  the  right  social  pleasures  was 
being  made  except  at  one  Christian  school. 

In  this  Comanche  Indian  Mission,  the  writer's  home,  a 
social  is  held  every  Friday  night  in  the  year  unless  some  special 
reason  makes  it  impossible.  It  is  a  gathering  in  which  those  of 
all  ages  from  grandparents  to  babies  have  a  part  In  ad- 
dition, extra  socials  are  provided  occasionally  for  the  young 
people. 

Indians  and  whites  are  so  intermixed,  as  to  place  of 
residence,  in  some  communities,  that  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  Indian  is  by  working  largely  with  his  white  neighbors. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  have  good  Indian  homes  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  people  of  the  stronger  race  encourage  evil 
living  and  law  breaking.    In  many  localities  there  are  so  few 
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Indians,  comparatively,  that  a  separate  community  house  and 
work  for  them  cannot  proiitably  be  maintained.  In  such  cases, 
difficult  though  it  may  be,  a  sentiment  needs  to  be  created  and 
strengthened  in  favor  of  the  Indian,  a  community  conscious- 
ness as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Caucasian  for  the  red  man. 
Here  the  good  influences  and  efforts  of  the  white  people 
should  take  the  place  of  the  work  done  elsewhere  by  the  In- 
dian community  house. 

However,  wherever  possible,  except  with  Indians  far 
advanced,  the  writer  believes  in  a  separate  work  for  the  In- 
dians until,  by  the  contact  of  the  children  of  the  two  races  in 
the  public  schools,  the  keen  distinction  now  felt  to  exist 
between  the  white  and  the  red  races  shall  have  been  effaced. 
A  separate  community  work  for  Indians  is  not  incompatible 
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with  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  at  white  schools,  until 
this  attendance  shall  have  become  large  in  number  and  shall 
have  continued  for  some  years.  As  it  is  now,  there  are  many 
places  where  the  Indians  are  not  welcomed,  in  numbers,  by 
the  white  people;  and  there  are  Indians  who  have  had  so 
little  training  or  who  have  heeded  so  little  what  has  been 
given  them  that  their  public  manners  and  customs  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  average  white  person.  Again,  were  there  a 
mixed  work  for  the  two  races,  if  the  whites  should  respond  at 
all,  it  might  not  be  a  long  step  to  the  point  where  their  large 
attendance  would,  without  any  such  intention  on  their  part, 
effectually  and  permanently  drive  away  the  Indians. 

The  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  is  the  uplifting  of  the 
individual  Indian  by  personal,  repeated  contact  and  effort. 
Community  work,  where  practicable,  by  earnest  Christian 
workers  who  have  the  Christ-vision  of  service,  would  go  far 
toward  answering  the  perplexing  questions  involved, 
each. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION 

AT  Cornell  a  number  of  Indian  young  men  are  receiving 
training  in  agriculture,  and  young  women    in   home   eco- 
nomics. 

— Friends'  Intelligencer 

MANY  young  men  of  the  Hydah  Tribe  of  southeastern  Alaska 
are  enrolled  in  the  school  fisheries  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  The  students  belong  to  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  of  the  native  tribes  of  Alaska  and  they 
have  left  the  territory  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  in  order 
to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  modern  methods  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

Arrangements  for  the  trip  were  made  by  the  representa- 
tive at  Hydaburg  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
addition  to  those  who  are  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
several  young  men  of  the  tribe  have  entered  private  schools  and 
others  are  studying  at  industrial  plants. 

A  number  of  the  students  are  learning  modern  methods  of 
repair,  welding,  and  construction  of  gas  engines  and  power  fish- 
ing boats.  The  natives  of  Hydaburg,  an  Indian  village  of  about 
350  people,  own  and  operate  25  gas  boats  worth  about  SfiOOO 
each. 

— Indian  Leader 


NEGRO  BOYS'  CLUB  WORK 

IN  VIRGINIA 

BY  JULIAN  E.  BAGLEY 

Local  District  Asrent,  Virginia 

ANY  work  of  permanent  value  among  colored  farmers  in 
Virginia  must  necessarily  include  a  program  for  boys, 
for  they  in  the  long  run  will  take  up  the  work  where  their 
parents  leave  off.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Virginia  Exten- 
sion Service  has  set  out  to  do  some  very  definite  things  for  the 
colored  boys  of  the  State. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  local  county  agents,  boys'  clubs 
have  been  organized  in  twenty-one  counties  with  a  membership 
of  over  1500.  The  primary  object  of  these  clubs,  of  course,  is  to 
help  the  boys  appreciate  the  privileges  of  the  farm.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this  primary  object,  it  is  also  hoped  that  as  the  work 
grows  something  may  be  done  to  help  them  in  other  directions. 
An  effort  will  be  put  forth  this  summer  to  get  the  boys  tojjether  in 
club  picnics,  to  be  held  in  Surry,  Albemarle,  and  Powhatan 
Counties,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agents,  assisted  by  the 
district  agent.  At  these  picnics  programs  of  varied  interest 
will  be  offered,  including  some  simple  games  in  which  the  boys 
may  take  part.     Also,  stories  of  successful  club  boys  will  be  told. 

The  Extension  Service,  by  making  it  possible  for  club  boys  to 
exhibit  at  the  annual  Virginia  State  Fair  at  Richmond  and  the 
Tidewater  Fair  at  Suffolk,  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  en- 
couraging them  to  make  bigger  and  better  crops.  Last  year 
their  display  at  these  fairs  was  especially  commendable.  It 
consisted  of  1700  ears  of  corn,  100  quarts  of  beans  and  peas,  60 
quarts  of  peanuts,  and  66  samples  of  potatoes.  This  represented 
the  work  of  216  boys  from  19  counties.  For  these  exhibits  cash 
prizes  were  offered  ranging  from  fifty  cents  up  to  eight  dollars. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  prizes  were  awarded,  and  of 
this  number  forty-five  went  for  corn.  One  boy,  Everett  Hobson 
of  Powhatan  County,  whose  picture  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut,  was  awarded  the  prize  of  eight  dollars  for  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  corn  at  the  State  Fair.  Young  Hobson  also  carried  off 
first  honors  on  corn  at  the  Tidewater  Fair.  The  prize  in  this 
case  was  three  dollars,  which  brought  his  total  premium  money 
up  to  eleven  dollars.  The  boys'  club  of  Sussex  County,  under  the 
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direction  of  their  county  agent,  Mr.  M.  D.  Jones,  won  forty-two 
dollars  in  prizes  at  the  Virginia  State  Fair  and  the  Tidewater 
Fair.  This  was  the  largest  amount  awarded  a  single  county, 
and  it  did  much  to  spur  on,  not  only  the  boys  of  this  particular 
county,  but  also  the  grown-ups.  In  one  of  their  regular  meetings 
the  farmers  of  this  county,  after  hearing  the  splendid  report  of 
their  boys  at  the  two  fairs,  put  up  money  to  buy  pure-bred  seed 
corn  for  the  youngsters  to  plant  during  the  coming  year. 

That  the  agents  are  teaching  their  club  boys  how  to   be 
thrifty  and  how  to  invest  their  money  wisely  will  be  shown  by 
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the  following  statistics  taken  from  records  kept  by  the  club 
boys :  ten  boys  invested  their  money  in  farm  implements,  12  in 
clothes,  75  in  education,  and  100  made  deposits  in  banks. 

County  Agent  W.  H.  George  has  done  exceptionally  fine 
work  among  the  young  people  of  Surry  County,  and  greatly 
increased  the  enthusiasm  of  his  boys  for  club  work  by  bring- 
ing fifteen  of  them  to  Hampton  Institute  for  an  outing  last  sum- 
mer. It  is  hoped  that  the  time  may  come  when  club  boys  may 
be  gathered  together  annually  at  Hampton,  where  they  can  be 
given  some  short  course  bearing  on  their  work,  one  or  two 
wholesome  talks,  and  a  really  good  time. 

NEGRO  WOMEN  AGENTS 

THE  colored  women  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  other 
States  may  be  interested  to  know  that  through  the  influence 

of  7  local  women  agents  working  among  2054  Negro  women 
and  girl  club  members  in  Alabama,  19,592  oans  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  put  up  during  the  year  1920,  valued  at  $13, 
770.87.  Among  the  other  products  made  by  these  club  mem- 
bers were  fruit  juices,  syrups,  vinegar,  relishes,  preserves,  jams, 
dried  fruit,  and  vegetables,  valued  at  $16,088.  They  also  had 
dairy  and  poultry  products  valued  at  $1370.25  and  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  valued  at  $1659.50  making  a  total  value  of  all 
products  of  $22,798.62. 

— Southwestern  Christian  Advocate 

IN  Virginia  the  following  figures  were  reported  relative  to  the 
women's  work:  73  clubs  held  regular  meetings  with  an 
attendance  of  3257.  All  except  one  reported  a  county  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  locial  clubs.  Quarts  of  fruit  27,940;  quarts  of 
vegetables  canned  22,895 ;  pints  of  jellies  and  marmalades  4432 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  2417;  pounds  of  dried  vegetables  674 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  2417;  pounds  of  dried  vegetables  674 
pounds  of  brined  fruit  194;  pounds  of  brined  vegetables  1619 
gallons  of  vinegar  435;  gallons  fruit  juices  47. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  done  by  these  women 
agents  who  go  about  their  daily  tasks  in  a  quiet  way  and  con- 
vince the  people  that  much  which  has  been  wasted  could  have 
been  saved;  many  things  that  have  been  considered  impossible 
can  be  accomplished;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  the  United 
States  and  State  Governments  are  not  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
colored  citizens,  as  so  many  radicals  go  about  preaching. 

— Lizzie  A.  Jenkins 

Local  District  Affent  for  Home-demonBtration  Work 


THE  THREE  VILLAGES 

BY  EZRA  ALBERT  COOK 

ProfcBMT  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Howard  Univenity 

ON  the  coast  of  a  certain  country  stories  were  circulated  about 
the  great  treasures  which  might  be  obtained  in  India,  if  one 
should  sail  across  the  ocean  and  get  them.  Much  interest,  and 
indeed  excitement,  was  aroused  among  the  people  who  lived 
along  the  coast,  and  many  adventurous  men  began  te  plan  how 
they  might  get  to  India  and  obtain  this  treasure. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  EAGH-FOR-HIMSELF 

Oae  of  these  villages  was  called  Each-for-himself.  Here 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  determined  to  go 
to  India  to  gain  the  coveted  treasure.  One  fisherman  loaded  up 
his  little  fishing-smack  with  provisions,  hoisted  his  sail  and 
started  out,  disappearing  from  sight  beyond  the  horizon  in  a 
few  hours.  One  man  had  a  gasoline  launch  of  considerable  size. 
He  put  a  barrel  of  gasoline  on  board,  and  some  food  and  water, 
and  started  out  the  next  day  to  find  treasure  in  India.  Two 
brothers  had  a  large  rowboat,  in  which  they  had  rigged  up  a 
small  mast  and  sail.  They  stocked  the  boat  as  they  could,  and 
started  out  after  the  motor-launch,  rowing  with  a  good  stroke, 
since  there  was  no  wind  when  they  started.  Some  boys,  who 
knew  that  their  parents  would  never  let  them  go,  stole  out  of 
the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  got  on  to  a  raft  which 
they  had  secretly  made,  with  a  rude  mast  and  a  sheet  for  a  sail, 
and  some  poles  and  a  paddle,  and  left  the  shore  in  the  moon- 
light Others  also,  in  such  craft  as  they  could  get  hold  of, 
forsook  the  home  village  in  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  in 
India. 

But  none  of  these  people  ever  got  to  India.  The  morning 
after  the  boys  had  left  on  their  raft,  the  people  saw  the  raft 
about  a  mile  out  at  sea,  and  the  parents,,  missing  their  boys, 
rightly  concluded  that  they  were  aboard  the  raft,  and  went  out 
with  rowboats  and  brought  them  back.  Within  the  next  few 
days  several  rowboats  or  small  yachts  returned,  some  because 
their  owners  had  abandoned  the  plan,  and  others  driven  back  by 
the  wind.    Two  boats  were  washed  ashore  empty  of  those  who 
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had  started  out  in  them.  A  week  or  so  after  it  had  left,  the 
fishing  smack  was  towed  into  port  by  a  steamer,  with  the  man 
who  had  tried  to  cross  the  sea  in  it,  lying  exhausted  but  slowly 
recovering,  in  a  bunk  in  the  steamer.  A  month  after  that 
another  steamer  came  in  with  the  gasoline  launch  in  tow.  It 
had  been  picked  up  drifting  about,  with  its  fuel  gone  and  its 
owner  starving,  and  taken  to  another  port,  whither  the  ship  was 
t)ound.  From  here  the  owner  came  home  by  railroad,  leaving 
his  launch  to  be  brought  back  by  the  next  steamer  coming  that 
way. 

Nearly  all  of  those  who  started  out  from  the  village  of  Each- 
for-himself,  who  returned  alive,  were  agreed  that  the  stories 
about  the  treasure  in  India  were  all  lies,  and  several  of  them 
were  certain  that  there  was  no  such  place  as  India  at  all. 

THE   VILLAGE   OF  CAN'T-HOLD-OUT 

The  "India-Treasure  Fever  **  took  great  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  called  Can't-hold-out.  Here 
the  people  were  somewhat  more  intelligent  than  in  the  town  of 
Each-for-himself.  They  recognized,  after  gaining  information 
about  the  distance  India  was  from  their  home,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  good  strong  steamer  to  make  the  voyage, 
with  ample  room  for  provisions  for  a  long  trip,  and  a  crew  large 
and  skillful  enough  to  man  the  ship.  Finally,  a  movement  was 
started  to  purchase  such  a  steamer  as  they  thought  would  be 
sufficient.  Many  men  being  interested  they  put  their  money 
together  and  paid  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  steamer.  Before 
the  rest  of  the  money  was  raised  the  men  interested  began  to 
discuss  who  should  be  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  ship.  Half 
of  them  wanted  to  be  captain,  but  only  three  had  had  any 
experience  at  sea,  one  having  stoked  the  engines  on  an  ocean 
steamer,  another  having  been  cabin-boy  on  a  schooner  ten  years 
before,  and  the  third  having  been  steward  on  a  river  steamer. 
So  the  men  were  divided  into  three  groups,  with  these  three 
men  as  their  leaders,  the  steward,  having  the  most  persuasive 
tongue,  gaining  the  largest  following.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
agree,  the  two  smaller  groups  sold  out  their  interest  in  the 
steamer,  at  one-third  of  what  they  had  paid,  to  the  larger  group, 
and  it  completed  arrangements  to  start  out  for  India,  with  the 
steward  as  captain. 

They  had  gone  a  few  hours  on  their  journey  when  questions 
arose  about  the  other  officers  of  the  ship.  The  captain  said  he 
would  appoint  them,  and  the  first  mate,  whom  he  appointed, 
stood  by  him,  but  all  the  others  objected.  They  left  their  work 
and  held  a  meeting  at  which  one  faction  declared  one  set  of 
officers  duly  elected,  and^the  other  faction  maintained  that  their 
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officers  were  the  right  and  legal  ones.  Finally  the  captain  set- 
tled the  matter  for  the  time  by  siding  with  what  he  thought  was 
the  stronger  party,  and  the  others  sullenly  for  a  time  took  up 
the  work  assigned.  But  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  After 
they  were  three  days  out  the  stokers  refused  to  continue  at  their 
work,  and  the  fires  went  out.  About  this  time  a  storm  arose, 
and  as  no  one  had  had  much  experience  at  sea,  they  were  in 
great  danger  and  hoisted  the  signal  of  distress.  A  large  steamer, 
passing  not  far  away,  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  getting 
all  of  the  men  off  the  ship,  which  was  left  adrift,  and  the  men 
finally  got  home  to  the  village  of  Can't-hold-out  in  various  ways. 
They  were  all  convinced  that  although  there  might  be  a  country 
called  India,  there  was  no  treasure  there. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  BROTHERHOOD 

There  was  a  third  town  on  this  coast  in  which  the  stories 
about  the  treasure  in  India  were  eagerly  discussed.  It  was  called 
Brotherhood,  and  in  it  the  people  had  long  had  the  habit  of  stick- 
ing together,  each  trying  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  the  rest. 
As  the  people  of  this  town  were  poor,  they  thought  that  if  there 
were  indeed  such  treasure  in  India  as  was  reported  it  might  greatly 
promote  their  welfare  if  they  could  get  a  share  of  it.  So  a  public 
meeting  was  announced  at  which  representatives  of  every  family 
were  present.  There  it  was  agreed  that  each  resident  in  the 
village  should  contribute,  according  to  his  means,  to  buy  a 
steamship,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  an  experi- 
enced sea-captain  to  run  the  ship.  The  ship  was  bought  and  the 
captain  was  found.  With  his  advice  men  were  chosen,  accord- 
ing to  experience  and  ability,  for  the  other  officers  of  the  ship 
and  for  its  crew,  each  one  promising  faithfully  to  perform  his 
duties  on  the  ship  until  its  safe  return.  After  careful  prepara- 
tion for  their  various  duties,  and  provisioning  the  ship  with  all 
that  was  needful,  the  voyage  was  commenced. 

After  two  months  the  steamer  returned  to  the  village  of 
Brotherhood  bringing  large  stores  of  many  things  of  great  value 
to  the  people,  and  after  that  it  made  regular  voyages,  always 
bringing  back  goods  to  enrich  the  people  who  manned  the  ship 
and  those  who  supported  them  at  home,  until  finally  this  village 
became  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  town  on  all  that  coast, 
and  people  came  from  many  other  places  to  share  in  its  pros- 
perity, until  it  grew  into  a  splendid  city. 


He  who  has  a  mind  to  understand,  let  him  consider  the 
meaning  of  this  story. 


NEGRO  RURAL  LIFE* 

BY  ROBERT  R.  MOTON 

PrincixMU  of  Tuskesee  Institute 

'X^HE  question  of  race  relations,  especially  in  the  South,  is 
,  -^  necessarily  closely  allied  with  country  life  as  it  affects  my 
race.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  in  the  South  live  in 
the  country.  They  have  certain  distinct  advantages.  They 
produce  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  cotton  that  is  raised  in 
America.  From  an  economic  viewpoint,  as  well  as  from  many 
other  points  of  view,  the  Negro  is  an  asset  to  this  nation.  It  is 
very  important  for  the  country,  therefore,  and  equally  impor- 
tant for  the  Negroes  in  America,  for  their  own  sakes  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  as  human  beings,  as  well  as  for  their  economic 
value  to  the  country,  that  they  should  be  made  happy  and  con- 
tented. This  is  just  as  important  for  the  white  man  as  it  is 
for  the  Negro. 

The  interests  of  both  races  in  the  South  are  so  closely  in- 
terwoven that  what  helps  the  progress  of  one  helps  the  prog- 
ress of  the  other.  In  order  to  maintain  and  develop  on  our  farms 
a  strong,  robust  people,  white  as  well  as  black,  who  will  love 
country  life,  certain  things  that  have  been  neglected  in  the 
past  must  be  carefully  looked  after  in  the  future  by  leaders  of 
thought  and  action,  as  well  as  by  Federal  and  State  authori- 
ties. I  speak  particularly  of  things  which  touch  my  own 
people. 

FARMING  MUST  PAY 

In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  must  make  it  possible 
for  the  Negro  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  on  the  farm.  We 
cannot  have  rural  life  satisfactorily  developed  in  any  country 
until  people  are  able  to  earn  a  decent  living  from  the  soil. 
Much  has  been  done  by  our  agricultural  schools  and  colleges, 
but  a  great  deal  more  must  be  done  to  enable  the  Negro 
farmer  intelligently  and  diligently  to  dig  out  of  the  soil  the 
things  necessary  for  his  material  happiness.  This  is  funda- 
mental. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Negro  farmer,  as  well  as  other 
farmers,  must  be  paid  a  fair  price  for  his  products.    In  order 

*  Address  before  the  Virginia  Rural-Life  Conference  held  in  Richmond,  May  18,  1921 
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to  bring  this  about,  all  farmers  must  be  encouraged  in  some 
form  of  co-operative  marketing.  Social  life  must  also  be  im- 
proved. The  possession  of  money  and  of  the  things  which 
money  can  buy  is  not  enough  to  make  men  want  to  live  their 
lives  in  the  country.  Men  go  to  the  cities  for  the  social  con- 
tact they  can  have  there.  We  must  provide  better  schools  so 
that  country  boys  and  girls  may  be  able  to  obtain  an  education 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  their  lives  com- 
pletely wherever  they  desire  to  cast  their  lot.  This  provision 
must  include  more  adequate  school  accommodations  in  the 
country  for  colored  boys  and  girls,  together  with  adequate 
pay  for  their  teachers. 

POWER  OP  THE  CHURCH 

We  must  do  more  to  make  our  churches  and  schools 
real  centers  of  thought  that  will  give  such  instruction  and  in- 
spiration as  will  touch  more  directly  the  daily  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  will  need  an  intelligent,  godly  ministry  with  a 
knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  country  conditions,  and 
not  one  that  is  interested  merely  in  what  it  can  get  out  of  the 
country  people  to  take  back  to  the  city. 

We  must  so  organize  our  country  life  that  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  will  get  out  of  the  open  country  life 
all  "that  there  is  in  it  for  them  in  a  recreative  way.  "All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,''  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  ever  was.  Men  and  women  must  be  taught  to  play  and 
to  provide  for  themselves  such  forms  of  wholesome  amuse- 
ment as  will  leave  no  aching  void  in  the  home  life  of  the 
people.  More  and  more  we  must  provide  our  homes  with 
modem  conveniences  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
mothers  of  families  to  get  rid  of  much  of  the  drudgery  of 
country  life. 

Good  roads  are  important  and  necessary  avenues  of 
country  life.  They  mean  cheaper  hauling  to  the  markets. 
They  mean  enjoyment.  They  bring  farmers  closer  to  each 
other  and  nearer  to  their  urban  fellow-workers.  Prosperity, 
education,  and  good  roads  go  hand  in  hand.  As  our  farms  be- 
come more  attractive,  life  becomes,  in  the  same  measure, 
more  enjoyable.  Good  roads  should  be  maintained  through- 
out the  country,  in  the  districts  where  colored  farmers  live, 
just  the  same  as  in  those  communities  where  white  farmers 
live;  this  frequently  is  not  done. 

SAFETY  FOR  NEGRO  FARMERS 

The  Negro  farmer  should  be  protected.    There  should  be 
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in  no  part  of  this  country  such  a  thing  as  enforced  labor,  or 
peonage,  and  I  thank  God  for  the  aroused  sentiment  which 
is  driving  this  menace  out  of  Georgia  and  other  parts  of  the 
South. 

The  honest,  industrious  black  man  should  be  just  as  safe 
with  his  property  and  with  his  life,  and  just  as  safe  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  as  any  other  American  citizen.  He 
should  share  in  the  privileges  accorded  other  American  citi- 
zens in  exact  proportion  to  the  measure  of  bis  merit. 

If  the  Negro  is  to  remain  on  the  farm,  buying  and  owning 
a  home  and  making  this  home  part  of  a  live,  wide-awake  com- 
munity, he  must  have  the  assurance  that  this  property  will 
remain  his  for  all  time  to  come,  or  so  long  as  he  desires  to 
own  it.  We  cannot  expect  a  man  to  remain  in  an  isolated, 
country  place  and  plan  a  future  for  himself  and  his  children, 
when  he  feels  that  there  is  danger,  not  only  of  losing  his 
property,  but  also  of  losing  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  family. 

With  these  improved  conditions  and  guarantees  as  to  life 
and  property,  the  rural  sections  of  the  South  will  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  Negro  people. 

BETTER  RACE  RELATIONS 

In  spite  of  much  we  hear  that  is  discouraging,  there  is 
a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Southern  men  and  women, 
black  and  white,  who  are  courageously  working,  in  a  spirit 
of  true  Christian  patriotism,  to  bring  about  such  conditions 
as  will  insure,  not  only  more  kindly  feeling,  but  also  more 
wholesome  economic  and  spiritual  conditions  in  their  section. 

The  South  is  now  studying  itself  in  the  mirror  of  public 
opinion.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  race  relations. 
A  just  and  more  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question  is  not 
far  distant,  when  we  of  the  South  will  begin  to  recognize 
our  own  shortcomings  and  seek  to  correct  them.  This  self- 
criticism  is  manifested  in  the  efforts  for  co-operation  between 
the  two  races,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  new  spirit  of  good 
will  and  sympathy  between  them. 

There  may  be  a  better  way  to  work  out  this  problem  than 
the  one  which  is  founded  upon  mutual  trust,  confidence,  and 
good  will  between  the  races,  but  I  have  not  discovered  it. 


LABOR  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 
spark  of  celestial  fire  called  conscience. 

—George  Washington 
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COMMENCEMENT 

AN  unusually  large  number  of 
parents  and  friends  of  the  grad- 
uating class  attended  its  closing  ex- 
ercises. The  festivities  of  the  Com- 
mencement season  began  with  the 
Senior  picnic  o^n  Saturday,  the  28th, 
at  Bay  Shore,  an  event  always 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Dr.  Gregg  preached  the  Com- 
mencement sermon  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  at  the  chapel  services 
plantation  melodies,  selected  by  the 
Class  of  1921,  were  effectively  sung 
by  the  school.  At  the  Seniors'  re- 
quest, also,  two  of  Burleigh's  ar- 
rangements of  spirituals  were  feel- 
ingly rendered  as  solos  by  Mr. 
Paige  I.  Lancaster. 

On  Monday  evening,  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  gave  a  very  pretty 
one-act  play  in  Ogden  Hall,  en- 
titled, ''The  Flower  Shop."  This  was 
followed  by  a  reception  in  the  Mu- 
seum given  by  the  Administrative 
Board  to  the  members  of  the  Class 
and  their  friends. 

Class  Day  was  celebrated  on 
Tuesday  in  Ogden  Hall.  The  ex- 
ercises in  the  morning,  presided 
over  by  the  president  of  the  Class, 
Andrew  I.  Terrell,  and  always  of 
personal  interest  to  the  members, 
were  entertaining  and  interesting. 
The  history  was  given  by  Herbert 
E.  Rainey;  the  prophesy  by  Eliza 
V.  Gordon  and  J.  Lorenzo  Green 
took  the  form  of  a  conversation 
twenty  years  hence;  Lillian  St.  C. 
Brozier  read  the  Will;  and  B.  Lu- 
cile  Tucker  presented  each  member 
with  an  appropriate  gift.  An  orig- 
inal poem  was  read  by  Jeannetta 
L.  Pierce,  and  there  was  music 
consisting  of  the  Class  song,  a 
song  by  a  mixed  quartet,  and 
''Hampton,  My  Home  by  the  Sea." 

The  exercises  were  concluded 
around  a  small  but  vigorous  syca- 


more tree  near  the  Mansion  House 
which  had  been  previously  planted 
by  members  of  the  class.  The  Tree 
Speech  was  made  by  Charles  R. 
Nelson,  and  was  an  exceptionally 
good  one.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Tree  Song,  the  words  of  which 
were  written  by  Jeannetta  L. 
Pierce. 

At  the  afternoon  exercises,  at 
which  Dr.  Gregg  presided,  Andrew 
I.  Terrell  gave  the  Salutatory,  and 
Marie  L.  Smith  the  Valedictory, 
entitled  "Four  Things."  Miss  Smith, 
also,  as  ranking  member  of  her 
class,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Gregg 
with  the  St.  Philip's  prize  of  twen- 
ty-five dollars  in  gold.  Frank  D. 
Blackhoop  played  a  clarinet  solo, 
and  a  men's  chorus,  including  all 
the  young  men  in  the  Class,  sang 
"Integer  Vitae." 

In  introducing  Dr.  C.  V.  Roman 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the 
speaker  of  the  day.  Dr.  Gregg  spoke 
of  him  as  "one  who  has  achieved 
distinction  on  his  own  merits,  fight- 
ing his  own  way  in  the  face  of 
odds,  gaining  an  education,  and 
rising  to  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession because  of  his  own  ability." 
Dr.  Roman  gave  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress on  "Meeting  Life's  Emergen- 
cies," and  emphasized  the  value  of 
good  cheer,  adaptability,  modesty, 
personality,  and  character.  "Know 
thyself;  control  thyself;  deny  thy- 
self; respect  thyself,"  was  his  sum- 
mary of  the  philosophy  of  the  ages. 

The  eighty-four  members  of  the 
Senior  Class,  the  third  largest  class 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  were 
presented  with  their  diplomas  by 
Dr.  Gregg  who  urged  them  to  keep 
the  attitude  of  the  scholar,  to  be 
ready  to  learn  from  men  and  women 
of  experience,  and  to  be  always 
open-minded  to  new  truths  as  they 
present  themselves. 
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CLASS  REUNION 

rpHE  Class  of  1916  held  its  first 
"^  reunion  at  Hampton  at  the 
Commencement  season,  and  was 
represented  by  a  goodly  number  in- 
cluding the  class  president,  Lorenzo 
C.  White,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers: Mrs.  Ruth  Haynie  Conaway, 
Mrs.  Grace  Stewart  Jenkins,  Misses 
Fleeta  Gayle,  Fannie  Brown,  Ber- 
tha Randall,  Martha  Wilson,  and 
Julia  C.  Wrenn,  and  Messrs.  F.  L. 
Grady,  H.  H.  Hamilton,  J.  L.  Char- 
ity, Asbury  F.  Reid,  T.  T.  Carper, 
and  Paul  J.  Singleton. 

Business  and  social  meetings 
were  held,  at  which  the  Class  lis- 
tened to  talks  by  Dr.  Gregg  and 
some  of  their  former  teachers,  and 
also  told  each  other  of  their  ex- 
periences since  g^^aduation.  Teach- 
ers, farmers,  school  supervisors, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  social 
workers  were  represented.  The 
Class  discussed  its  plan  for  found- 
ing a  music  scholarship  to  be  known 
as  the  "Scholarship  of  the  Class  of 
1916,"  the  interest  of  which  is  to 
be  used  to  give  some  student  of 
ability  and  promise  special  instruc- 
tion in  music. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  this  class 
returns,  as  it  plans  to  do  in  1926, 
it  will  be  reinforced  by  other  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  also  hoped  that  each 
Commencement  will  see  similar  re- 
unions of  other  classes  at  Hampton, 
where  they  may  be  assured  that  a 
warm  welcome  awaits  them. 


COMPETITIVE  DRILL 

rpHE  four  companies  comprising 
■*"  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  which  includes 
all  students  physically  qualified, 
held  a  competitive  drill  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  May  26  for  the  honor 
of  carrying  the  colors  and  holding 
the  Winston  cup  during  the  next 
school  year.  For  the  third  suc- 
cessive time.  Company  "C"  with 
James  A.  Smothers  of  Mt.  Meigs 
commanding,  won   highest  ratings, 


and  was  congratulated  by  Colonel 
Richmond  P.  Davis  of  Fort  Mon- 
roe who  presented  the  cup,  and 
addressed  the  battalion  whose  per- 
formance he  pronounced  excellent 
and  a  credit  to  its  members  and 
their  institution.  Colonel  Davis 
spoke  feelingly  to  the  young  men  of 
the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the 
military  establishment  of  a  grreat 
country,  and  of  the  responsibility 
it  entails,  more  readily  appreciated 
in  times  of  war,  where  the  tools 
are  the  lives  of  men.  He  mentioned 
as  first  principles  of  a  soldier's  life, 
loyalty,  courtesy,  and  obedience. 
The  school  is  indebted  to  Major  J. 
L.  Sinclair,  Major  D.  W.  Swan,  Jr., 
and  Captain  T.  H.  French,  all  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  who 
acted  as  judges. 

HOME-ECONOMICS 
CONFERENCE 

npHE  very  appreciatve  group  of 
home-economics  teachers  work- 
in  the  South  under  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
which  recently  held  its  first  con- 
ference at  Hampton  Institute,  not 
only  received  help  and  inspiration 
for  their  work,  but  conferred  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  upon  the  school  by 
their  presence.  The  white  State 
Supervisors  were  Miss  Guyton 
Teague  of  Mississippi,  Miss  Martha 
Thomas  of  Tennessee,  Miss  Ivol 
Spafford  of  Alabama,  Miss  Edith 
Thomas  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mrs.  Ora  Hart  Avery  of  Virginia. 
The  following  colored  teachers 
were  present:  Miss  Evalena  A. 
Davis,  State  Normal  School,  Prairie 
View,  Texas,  who  is  assistant  State 
Supervisor;  Mrs.  E.  N.  Mayberry, 
Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.;  Miss  Sadie  C.  Coffer,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C;  Mrs.  Martha  M. 
Brown,  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Normal  School,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Miss  Exie  Lee  Kelly,  Branch  Normal 
School,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  Miss  An- 
nabel   Dixon,    Tuskegee    Institute, 
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Ala.;  Miss  Edwina  M.  Wright  and 
Miss  Esther  I.  Tate,  Virgrinia  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Petersburg,  Va.;  Miss 
Ella  H.  Walker,  SUte  Normal 
School,  Frankfort,  Ky.;  and  Miss 
Bessie  N.  Hawkins,  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Normal  School,  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

MUSICALS 

rnHE  Girls'  Glee  Club,  directed  by 
Miss  Patterson,  which,  during 
the  year  has  assisted  at  a  number 
of  programs,  gave  a  final  concert 
on  the  evening  of  May  14.  The 
singing  of  this  group  of  girls  is  al- 
ways enjoyable,  and  their  work 
merited  the  applause  and  apprecia- 
tion which  it  received.  Their  pro- 
g^ram  was  varied  and  interesting. 
Marjorie  Johnson  and  Lillian  Car- 
ter sang  solo  parts,  and  the  Club 
was  assisted  by  two  of  the  young 
men.  Amongthe  songs  were  ''Around 
the  Gjpsy  Fire,"  Brahms;" Venetian 
Boat  Song,"  Blumenthal;  "My 
Heart  at  Thy  Dear  Voice,"  Saint- 
Saens;  and  "I'm  So  Glad  Trouble 
Don't  Last  Alway,"  Dett.  The 
reading  of  "Little  Brown  Baby," 
Dunbar,  by  Sarah  Simmons  was  a 
pleasant  feature  of  the  program. 

AT  the  Friday  Assembly  on  May 
"^  20,  Moses  Bryant,  Class  of 
1922,  gave  a  song  recital,  the  first 
of  its  kind  given  by  a  student.  He 
had  been  preparing  for  this  during 
the  term,  and  his  program  includ- 
ed songs  by  Grieg,  Dett,  Dvorak, 
and  Jensen.  The  recital  emphasized 
the  folk  idea  in  the  art  song,  and 
was  preceded  by  a  paper  o^n  Grieg 
by  Ulysses  S.  Elam.  A  Noctumo 
by  Grieg  was  played  by  Mr.  Dett, 
who  also  accompanied  the  songs. 
The  concert  was  an  inspiration  as 
well  as  a  pleasure  to  the  students 
and  friends  who  heard  it;  and  Mr. 
Bryant,  whose  tenor  voice  has  long 
been  a  general  favorite,  showed  the 
result  of  careful  preparation  and 
good  training. 


ANOTHER  student  recital  was 
given  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  28,  by  Ulysses  S.  Elam  who 
has  a  baritone  voice  of  pleasing 
quality.  This  program  also  con- 
tained a  number  of  songs  by 
Grieg,  and  was  introduced  by  a  talk 
by  Mr.  Dett  on  the  harmony  of 
Grieg.  Mrs.  Dett  played  Grieg's 
"Sonata  in  E  minor,"  and  the  pro- 
gram was  concluded  with  a  group 
of  songs  among  which  were  two 
by  Coleridge-Taylor — "The  Corn 
Song"  and  "Thou  Art  Risen";  and 
two  by  Dett,  "A  Cry  From  Mace- 
donia" (in  manuscript)  and  "Fol- 
low Me."  Mr.  Elam  also  has  a  voice 
worthy  of  special  training,  and  his 
work  showed  praiseworthy  results. 

A  final  successful  and  artistic  con- 
cert,  arranged  by  Mr.  Dett,  was 
given  on  the  evening  of  May  27  in 
Ogden  Hall.  Mrs.  Florence  Cole- 
Talbert,  an  artist  who  is  a  prime 
favorite  with  the  Hampton  audi- 
ence, was  the  soloist  in  a  recital 
with  the  Hampton  Institute  Glee 
Club,  composed  of  sixteen  young 
men  led  by  Mr.  Dett. 

The  prog^ram  was  an  especially 
delightful  one.  Mrs.  Talbert  was  at 
her  best.  Her  voice,  which  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  beauty  and  rich- 
ness, thrilled  her  auditors  and  she 
repeatedly  responded  to  encores. 
Particidarly  pleasing  was  the  group 
of  songs  comprising  "Welcome, 
Sweet  Wind,"  Cadman;  "On  Wings 
of  Song,"  Mendelssohn;  "A  Thous- 
and Years  Ago,"  Dett;  and  "The 
Night  Wind,"  Farley;  while  "Caro 
Nome,"  from  Rigoletto  by  Verdi, 
showed  to  advantage  Mrs.  Talbert's 
excellent  technique. 

The  school  was  justly  proud  of 
the  Glee  Club  which  made  a  fine 
appearance  and  sang  with  style  rfnd 
finish.  The  blending  of  the  voices 
was  most  pleasing.  Gayle  H.  Peters 
and  Burke  M.  Mathis  took  solo  parts 
very  acceptably.  "The  Bedouin 
Love  Song,"  by  Foote;  "Drake's 
Drum,"  by  Coleridge-Taylor;  "Old 
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King  Cole/'  by  Forsyth;  and  "Sing, 
Smile,  Slumber/'  Gounod,  with  the 
solo  part  sung  by  Mrs.  Talbert, 
were  among  their  best  numbers. 

The  accompanying  of  Mrs.  Dett 
was  most  artistic  and  etijoyable, 
and  the  entire  concert  a  happy  con- 
clusion of  the  musical  events  of  the 
year. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

rpHE  World  Book  Company  has 
recently  published  a  series  called 
"Self-Help  English  Lessons"  for 
primary  and  upper  g^^ades,  consist- 
ing of  three  textbooks  and  a  teach- 
er's manual.  The  joint  authors  are 
Miss  Julia  H.  Wohlfarth  and  John 
J.  Mahoney.  Miss  Wohlfarth  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  valued 
worker  at  Hampton  Institute. 

The  army  officer,  Lt  CoL  Clifton 
R.  Norton,  who  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  at  Hampton 
for  the  past  year  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas,  and 
Lt.  Col.  Nathaniel  M.  Cartmell  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  has  arrived  to  take 
his  place.  Colonel  Cartmell  was 
with  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  He  also  served 
in  the  Philippines,  and  was  with 
the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  from  1901  until 
1914,  serving  with  the  Tenth  Cav- 
alry for  twelve  years.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Pike. 

nnHE  centennial  exercises  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  which 
were  celebrated  from  May  31  to 
June  3,  were  attended  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gregg.  Hampton  Institute  was 
presented  by  the  University, 
through  its  president,  Dr.  E.  A.  Al- 
deiman,  with  one  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  medals  struck  off  in 
commemoration  of  this  occasion. 

ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE 

rpHE  last  meeting  of  the  League 
for  the  term  took  the  form  of 


a  musical,  and  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  May  18,  at  the  "Moor- 
ings," through  the  kind  hospitality 
of  Mrs.  Alexander  Purves,  chairman 
of  the  social  committee.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  solos  by  members  of  the  staff 
followed  by  spirited  singing  of  the 
favorites  of  other  days  by  the  en- 
tire assembly.  An  intermission  in 
the  middle  of  the  evening  gave  all 
an  opportunity  to  test  some  very 
delicious  ice  cream  and  strawberry 
shortcake. 

THE  MEN'S  PICNIC 

IM'EN  on  the  Hampton  Institute 
staff  can  still  play  ball  and  act 
like  boys  when  off  duty.  Some  men 
can  play  better  ball  than  others — 
long  legs,  light  weight,  and  good 
wind  still  count  in  basebaU  i>erform- 
ance.  All  this  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  score  of  22  to  7  at  the  re- 
cent contest  of  hand-picked  teams 
(fifteen  on  each  side),  which  was 
held  as  a  part  of  the  men's  Satur- 
day-afternoon picnic  at  Shellbanks 
Farm.  Frankfurters — ^piping  hot 
off  the  improvised  grid  buflt  by  the 
waterside;  rolls,  cheese,  pickles,  ice 
cream,  and  crushed  strawberries, 
steaming  coffee — a  large  milk  can 
for  forty-odd  men — etc.,  etc.  made 
up  the  menu.  Messrs.  Vohringer 
and  Doggett  as  camp  cooks,  Lan- 
caster and  Bentzel  as  baseball  cap- 
tains, Howe  and  Sims  as  collection 
''deacons,"  Bradley  as  umpire,  and 
Whittle  as  official  photographer — 
not  to  mention  the  official  chauf- 
feurs— ^will  long  be  remembered. 

SUMNER  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

nnHE  Sumner  Literary  Society, 
■^  composed  largely  of  the  school's 
graduates  living  on  the  grounds  or 
in  the  vicinity,  recently  completed 
its  seventeenth  year  of  study.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  Club  has  enjoyed 
many  travel  programs;  has  stud- 
ied the  most  interesting  periods  of 
English  history,  with  their  influence 
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on  literature  and  the  drama;  and 
has  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  great  authors  of  the  world  as 
well  as  with  many  of  their  works, 
devoting  one  whole  year  to  the 
study  of  Shakespeare.  During  the 
Great  War  the  Club  gave  most  of 
its  time  to  patriotic  service  and  has 
since  made  a  special  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  the  nations 
engaged  in  that  great  conflict. 

As  one  of  its  members  has  put 
it,  "Much  as  we  admire  industrial 
efficiency,  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone;  he  must  have  the  poetic,  the 
musical,  the  artistic,  and  the  spir- 
itual side  developed  to  become  the 
fully  rounded  being  he  should  be.'' 
The  Sumner  Literary  Society,  with 
its  talented  membership,  is  de- 
cidedly a  factor  in  this  all-round 
development. 

ADDRESSES 

i^N  Sunday  evening,  May  22,  the 
^  the  school  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  a  talk  by  Rev.  A.  G. 
Weidler,  Dean  of  Berea  College. 
Mr.  Weidler  spoke  especially  of  the 
spirit  of  Berea,  as  indicated,  by  the 
letters  of  its  name.  "B"  he  said, 
stands,  at  his  school,  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man;  "E"  for  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes,  or  co-education  ;"R'' 
for  religious  unity;  ''£"  for  equal- 
ity of  circumstances,  no  student, 
however  poor,  being  barred  from 
the  doors  of  Berea.  "A''  stands  for 
advance  in  religious  reforms.  Be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  Berea  stood  for 
abolition,  after  that  for  good  will. 
Always  she  preached  prohibition. 
Berea  has  seen  all  these  principles 
accepted  by  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  in  this  country.  Until 
ten  years  ago,  both  white  and 
colored  students  were  received  at 
the  College,  but  since  the  passage 
of  the  separation  law,  a  separate 
school — ^Lincoln  Institute — ^hasbeen 
established  for  colored  youth. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  William 
M.  Reid,  president  of  the  Hampton 
Alumni  Association,  who  is  an  at- 


torney in  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 
impressed  upon  the  students  the 
great  increase  in  opportujiities 
which  has  taken  place  since  he  was 
graduated  from  Hampton  in  '77. 
At  that  time,  he  said,  he  had  never 
seen  a  Negro  physician,  a  Negro 
lawyer,  or  a  Negro  dentist.  At 
present  practically  all  vocations  are 
open  to  young  colored  people. 

Miss  Evalena  Davis  was  also 
present  and  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  her  home-economics 
work  in  Texas,  expressing  her  un- 
expected pleasure  in  knowing  the 
big  State  of  Texas  and  the  big- 
hearted  Texans. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  T. 
"•  W.  C.  A.,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  April,  the  reports  of  of  each 
committee  were  given  in  the  form 
of  attractive  posters  which  told  the 
story  of  the  work  of  each  through 
pictures.  The  new  steps  taken  dur- 
ing the  year  were  mentioned  by  the 
general  secretary,  Miss  Morrill. 
They  were  the  providing  of 
games  at  the  general  socials,  in- 
creased membership  fees,  the  bulle- 
tin board,  a  new  type  of  Sunday 
program,  teas  for  new  students, 
hikes,  and  the  re-furnishing  of  the 
T.  W.  C.  A.  rooms,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  much  greater  use  of 
them.  • 

The  officers  for  the  new  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  H.  Peyton 
Brown,  president;  Evelyn  Collins, 
vice  president;  and  Gertrude 
Michael,  secretary. 

At  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference 
held  in  the  early  part  of  June  at 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  N, 
C,  Hampton  was  represented  by 
the  following  young  women:  H. 
Peyton  Brown,  Gertrude  Michael, 
Melissa  Stokes,  Carrie  Spaulding, 
Lacy  Truehart,  Eliza  Spennie,  and 
Sadie  Bryant.  The  party  was 
chaperoned  by  Miss  Patterson  who 
had  charge  of  the  music  of  the  Con- 
ference,  and   Miss   Morrill,  the 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary.  Miss  Morrill 
taught  a  Bible  class,  and  presided 
at  the  technical  councils  for  fac- 
ulty members.  Miss  Sarah  William- 
son, 1921,  took  charge  of  the  Con- 
ference Book  Store,  which  she  did 
so  successfully  at  last  year's  Con- 
ference. 

Y .  M.  C  A. 

/^LASS  and  g^^oup  programs  have 
^  been  the  feature  of  the  Sunday 
evening  meetings  during  the 
spring;  on  one  evening  the  young 
men  were  much  interested  in  a  talk 
by  Dean  Fenn  of  the  Theological 
School  of  Harvard  University. 

At  the  Student  Conference  held 
at  King's  Mountain,  N.  C,  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  the  Association 
was  represented  by  its  secretary, 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Boiling,  and  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Freeman  and  Clarence  H. 
Richmond.  On  Sunday  evening, 
June  5,  Mr.  Boiling  gave  the  school 
a  most  interesting  report  of  the 
Conference. 

Clarke  Hall  is  being  painted  on 
the  interior  and  two  large  porches 
are  being  erected  on  the  rear  of 
the  building.  These  new  additions 
will  add  greatly  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  besides 
furnishing  additional  floor  space 
both  on  the  main  and  second  floors. 

The  last  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ing for. the  school  term  was  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class.  It  was  an  occasion 
for  all  to  tell  what  the  religious  life 
of  Hampton  had  meant  during  the 
past  year.  Summer  meetings  will 
be  held  every  Sunday  evening  at 
six-thirty. 

.  The  new  officers  for  the  term  of 
1921-1922  are  Stewart  L.  Whiting, 
president;  W.  M.  Hubbard,  and  C. 
H.  Richmond,  vice  presidents;  and 
Roy  C.  Hallman,  secretary. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

nnHE   school  veterinarian.   Dr.   G. 
C.  Faville,  has  just  completed 


the  annual  testing  of  t&e  school 
dairy  herd  for  tuberculosis.  As  last 
year  all  the  animals,  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  are  absolutely 
free  from  the  disease.  This  was  not 
the  case  when  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment first  began  nuiking  an  an- 
nual test;  in  fact  this  gratifying 
result  has  come  only  by  exercising 
very  great  care  and  by  following 
the  most  modem  practices  in  breed- 
ing and  housing  of  the  dairy  herd. 

TOURING  July  two  new  silos  will 
be  erected  at  Shellbanks  Farm. 
The  lumber  in  the  old  wooden  silos 
which  have  served  for  a  long  time 
will  be  used  in  making  the  new 
ones.  These  are  of  the  new  Craine 
type  and  consist  of  upright  planks 
with  thin  circular  sheathing  nailed 
to  the  outside. 

All  students  who  stay  at  the  In- 
stitute and  work  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  Agricultural 
School  have  joined  a  summer  Eng- 
lish class.  No  regular  school  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  this  work.  The 
class  has  been  established  to 
strengthen  the  English  of  these 
students.  There  are  two  divisions 
of  this  class,  one  meeting  daily  at 
eleven  and  one  at  one  o'clock. 

rnHE  North  Carolina  Smith- 
Hughes  vocational  agricultural 
teachers  will  attend  a  special  sum- 
mer-school course  July  4  to  23.  Mr. 
Roy  Thomas,  state  supervisor  of 
agricultural  education,  will  give 
some  of  the  instruction  as  well  as 
Professor  R.  E.  Malone,  '07,  who  is 
state  teacher  trainer  for  colored 
teachers  in  North  Carolina.  These 
teachers  will  specialize  this  year 
on  crops  and  soils. 

WHITTIER  NOTES 

f\S  account  of  the  lengthening  of 
the  school  year  by  the  County 
Board,  the  Whittier  School  did  not 
finish  until  the  eighth  of  June. 
.   The    closing    exercises    for    the 
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twenty-one  members  of  the  ninth- 
year  class  occurred  on  the  after- 
inoon  of  May  27.  Of  this  number, 
sixteen  are  planning  to  go  to  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  one  to  Petersburg 
State  Normal,  one  to  St.  Paul's,  one 
to  Union  College,  one  to  the  Dun- 
bar High  School,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  one  to  the  Huntingfton  High 
School  in  Newport  News.  One 
member  left  in  March  on  account 
of  illness. 

Peyton  Brown,  who  worked  at 
the  Virginia  Industrial  School, 
Peake's  Turnout,  Virginia,  during 
the  last  two  months  of  her  training, 
completed  her  year  there  with  the 
commendation  of  the  superinten- 
dent, Mrs.  Barrett. 

The  home  gardeners  of  the  Whit- 
tier  School  are  now  working  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  agn^cultural 
teachers,  who  assisted  them  for  the 
first  three  months. 

During  the  last  two  months,  two 
stories  written  by  Vashti  Tonkins 
and  Ruppert  Lloyd,  in  the  seventh 
grade  of  the  Whittier  School,  have 
appeared  in  the  Brownies*  Book, 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY 
STUDENTS  AT  HAMPTON 

JPORTY-FIVE  young  men  and 
women  who  are  studying  the 
principles  of  education  in  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  famous  old 
William  and  Mary  College  spent  the 
day  at  Hampton  on  May  17.  They 
were  received  in  Ogden  Hall  by  Dr. 
Gregg  and  there  entertained  by  the 
quartet,  afterwards  watching  from 
the  Mansion  House  porch  the  march 
of  the  battalion  to  the  dining-room. 
After  dinner  at  the  Holly  Tree 
Inn  the  party  visited  various  classes 
in  the  Trade  and  Home-Economics 
Schools,  and  then  assembled  in  the 
Museum  where  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Aery, 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Doermann,  and  Miss  Hyde  outlined 
for  them  Hampton's  educational 
principles.     Major  Allen  Washing- 


ton, commandant  of  cadets,  spoke 
of  the  work  which  the  Negn*o  Or- 
ganization Society  is  doing  in  Vir- 
ginia to  carry  out  their  slogan, 
''Better  Homes,  Better  Schools,  Bet- 
ter Health,  and  Better  Farms.''  Miss 
Edna  Thomas,  recently  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  home-economics 
work  in  North  Carolina,  spoke  of 
her  work.  Miss  Evalena  Davis,  a 
Hampton  graduate,  who  is  super- 
vising in  the  Negro  schools  of 
Texas  and  who  was  attending  a 
conference  of  home-economics 
workers  from  the  South  in  progress 
at  Hampton,  told  of  her  own  work 
in  Texas.  Mr.  Robert  Newton, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  South- 
ampton County,  and  a  grraduate  of 
William  &  Mary  College,  spoke  to 
the  £n*oup  on  opportunities  in  his 
field  of  work. 

Dr.  Bennett,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Education  at  William 
and  Mary,  was  in  charge  of  the 
party.  Professor  Bennett  has 
brought  certain  of  his  students  to 
visit  Hampton  several  times  in  past 
years,  and  the  school  ofiicials  al- 
ways welcome  these  young  edu- 
cators with  great  pleasure,  espe- 
cially since  most  of  them  will  be 
teachers  and  some  school  superin- 
tendents in  Vircrinia. 

OTHER  VISITORS 

r\THER  recent  visitors  were  Dr. 
^^  Rachel  Yarros  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago;  Dean  A.  G.  Weidler  of 
Berea  College,  with  Mrs.  Weidler; 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent, 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York, 
whose  address  to  the  students  is 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue; 
Mr.  A.  D.  Helser  and  Mr.  Floyd 
M.  Irvin,  missionaries  to  Africa; 
Miss  M.  Adele  Brewer  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  who  came  to  witness 
the  graduation  of  Harry  L.  Smith 
whom  she  sent  to  Hampton;  and  a 
former  teacher,  Mr.  Bryan  Hamlin. 
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A  FARM  in  East  Brookfield,  Mass., 
'^^  owned  by  St.  John's  Church  of 
Springfield,  is  managed  by  Ernest 
S.  Thornton,  1917,  who,  with  his 
wife  (Nancy  E.  Coleman  of  the  same 
class)  has  recently  moved  there. 
The  farm  is  beautifully  situated  on 
Lake  Lashaway,  and  is  used  for 
market  gardening.  The  work  is 
done  by  boys  of  the  Church  during 
their  summer  vacations  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thornton. 

ANEW  county  agent  in  Virginia 
*"•  is  William  H.  Craighead,  ex-stu- 
dent of  1897,  and  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  Agricultural  College.  He 
has  recently  taken  the  work  in 
Caroline  County  formerly  success- 
fully carried  on  by  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Young,  Agriculture  1910,  who  is 
retiring  to  take  charge  of  his  own 
farm  in  Upper  Zion. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1909, 
John  B.  Porter,  who  is  taking  a 
four-year  course  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  his  third  year. 
He  has  been  chosen  chairman  of 
the  Religious  Committee  of  the 
Senior  Class,  a  Committee  which 
holds  office  for  five  years  after 
graduation.  He  has  also  been 
re-elected  chaplain  of  one  of  the 
societies.  Mr.  Porter  is  to  be  at 
Hampton  during  the  summer  to  as- 
sist in  the  boarding  department. 

ANOTHER  Hampton  man,  Wil- 
-^liam  S.  Parker,  1915,  has  been 
graduated  from  the  course  in  phar- 
m  a  c  y  at  Columbia  University. 
During  this  time  he  has  worked  as 
clerk  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank, 
doing  all  his  study  outside  of  bank- 
ing hours. 


TT  IS  interesting  to  know  that 
James  S.  Adams,  a  blacksmith  of 
the  Class  of  1915,  has  invented  a 
new  propeller  for  aeroplanes  and 
has  been  granted  a  patent.  An- 
other ex-student,  Andrew  J.  Dur- 
phy,  1891,  has,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  friend,  invented  a  safety  de- 
vice for  escaping  from  a  burning 
building  and  has  obtained  a  patent. 
This  device  has  already  received 
recognition  and  is  to  be  examined 
by  the  Fire  Department  of  Boston. 

pONTRACTS  for  several  fine 
^  buildings  in  Baltimore  have 
been  awarded  Arthur  M.  Segoins, 
a  gn*aduate  of  the  bricklaying 
course  in  1911,  who  is  his  own  ar- 
chitect. Among  these  buildings  are 
an  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge  to  cost 
$136,000,  and  a  community  build- 
ing to  be  erected  by  the  Sharp 
Street  M.  £.  Church  at  a  cost  of 
about  $75,000. 

npHE  special  teacher  of  manual 
training  in  the  graded  school 
at  Moorestown,  N.J.,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Preston  Williams,  a  graduate  of 
home  economics  in  the  Class  of 
1911,  also  does  special  work  in  her 
school  in  physical  training  and 
music,  and  holds  a  permanent  New 
Jersey  certificate.  Besides  this  she 
is  an  active  Y.  W.  C.  A.  worker. 

f\F  the  graduates  of  the  Agricul- 
^  tural  School  in  the  Class  of 
1921,  D.  C.  Jones  is  continuing  his 
studies  as  a  member  of  the  first 
class  of  the  collegiate  agricultural 
course;  Curtis  A,  Wood  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  principal  of 
the  Negro  Boys'  State  Training 
School  at  Hanover,  Va.,  of  which 
Thomas  J.  Edwards,  '05,  is  superin- 
tendent; Randolph  Ruffin  has  been 
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appointed  county  agent  in  Green- 
ville Co.  where  he  will  begin  work 
Jidy  1,  and  H.  P.  Reid  has  returned 
to  his  home  to  take  charge  of  his 
farm. 

A  special  student  of  the  Class  of 
*"•  1920,  Cornelius  King,  has  sent 
pictures  showing  the  work  he  has 
been  doing  in  his  ag^ricultural 
classes  at  New  Iberia,  La.  Mr.  King 
has  recently  received  the  appoint- 
ment to  take  charge  of  the  teacher 
training  work  in  agriculture  at 
Southern  University.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  go  to  the  Summer  School 
at  Cornell  to  take  the  following 
subjects:  agriculture  in  the  high 
school,  rural-school  supervision,  and 
nature  study* 

THE  Howard  University  Players, 
who  presented  Eugene  O'Neil's 
great  play,  "The  Emperor  Jones," 
with  Charles  S.  Gilpin,  star  of  the 
New  York  company,  in  the  title 
role,  g^ve  a  second  performance  at 
the  Belasco  Theatre,  featuring 
George  D.  Williams  [Hampton  '19j 
as  the  emperor  and  Alston  Bur- 
leigh as  Harry  Smithers,  the  cock- 
ney trader.  These  youne  men, 
amateurs  and  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity, gave  portrayals  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  many  profes- 
sionals. Three  curtain  calls  were 
tendered  George  Williams  in  the 
star  role. 

Mr.  Williams,  to  whom  the  prin- 
cipal task  falls,  revealed  an  emo- 
tional power  and  naturalness  in 
his  acting  that  made  his  imper- 
sonation of  the  fugitive  emperor 
convincing  indeed.  The  production 
was  wholly  the  work  of  the  dra- 
matic department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  tne  highly  effective  scenery 
was  designed  and  constructed  by 
students  under  the  direction  of 
Cleon  Throckmorton. 

— The  Washington  Post 

DEATHS 

TTTE  report  with  regret  the  death 
^^  of  Mrs.  Magnolia  Sookens  Bus- 
ter, 1898,  of  Chicago,  111.  Mrs. 
was  a  trained  nurse  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  where  she  has 
had  a  busy  and  useful  life. 

AFTER   a   long  and   painful   ill- 


( Susie  E.  Wharton)  1909,  died  at 
her  home  in  Averett,  Va.,  on  May 
31.  Mrs.  Saunders  taught  for  a 
time  after  her  graduation,  but  has 
been  at  home  since  her  marriage. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
George  D.  Wharton,  1880. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1897, 
Charles  K.  Gilliam,  died  re- 
cently at  his  home  in  Ballsville,  Va. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Gilliam 
had  been  a  teacher  and  farmer  in 
Cumberland  Co.,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  has  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  farming  in  Powhatan 
County. 

MARRIAGE 

r\N  Wednesday,  May  19,  Emily  E. 
^^  Harris,  1916,  was  married  to 
Mr.  John  R.  Manson  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manson  will 
make  their  home  in  Petersburg,  Va. 

INDIAN  NOTES 
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ness,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Saunders 


TNVITATIONS  have  been  received 
"^  for.  the  wedding  of  Miss  Cynthia 
O.  Powdrill,  '15,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Henry  Kiah.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Princess  Anne,  Maryland, 
where  Mr.  Kiah  is  principal  of  the 
Princess  Anne  Academy. 

A  former  student,  Ada  Charles, 
who  returned  to  Hampton  last 
fall  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  to  fit  herself  for  matron's 
work,  has  now  entered  the  Dixie 
Hospital  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing the  full  course. 

r\NE  of  the  trade  students  who  fin- 
^  ished  several  years  ago,  Do- 
mingo Blackwater,  is  now  a  car- 
penter at  Mescalera,  New  Mexico. 

A  marriage  of  two  Hampton  grad- 
*"•  uates,  Ethel  Charles,  '17,  and 
Theodore  Lynn  Jimerson,  '18,  is  of 
great  interest  to  their  friends,  and 
occurred  in  May.  They  will  make 
their  home  at  Irving,  New  York, 
where  Mr.  Jimerson  is  farming. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


INDIAN  ADDRESSES 
STATE  LEGISLATURE 

AN  Indian  chief,  eighty  years  old, 
recently  addressed  l^e  State 
Legislature  of  Washington  and  pro- 
tested against  the  disregard  of  a 
pact  by  the  white  men  which  recog- 
nized the  right  of  Indians  to  take 
salmon  in  the  Yakima  River.  When 
the  chief  concluded  his  speech  the 
lecrislators  broke  into  a  storm  of 
cheers  and  immediately  approved 
the  Indians'  claims.  The  aged  chief 
remarked  as  he  marched  away, 
"White  men  are  not  so  dishonest 
as  they  are  sometimes  short  in 
memory." 

— Richmond  Blade 

NEGRO  POETRY  CLUB 

A  poetry  club  will  soon  be  formed 
in  honor  of  the  late  Lucien  B. 
Watkins.  Its  object  will  be  the 
bringing  together  of  the  writers  of 
verse  of  the  Negrro  race,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of 
Negrro  poetry  and  putting  into 
verse  the  things  that  the  colored 
people  need  most. 

—Negro  World 

COLORED  Y.W.  C.A. 

THE  philanthropist,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  has  contributed  $25,000 
toward  a  Y.  W.  C.  A  building  for 
colored  women  in  Philadelphia, 
which  is  the  fourth  building  to  be 
erected  for  such  purposes  within  a 
year;  the  other  buildings  are  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the 
beginning  of' the  war  had  16  cen- 
ters for  colored  girls.  There  are 
now  58  centers  being  conducted  by 
the  Association  with  a  membership 
of  over  50,000  of  whom  2000  are 
girls  of  school  age. 

— Tuakegee  Student 

COLORED  WOMEN 
HELP  RED  CROSS 

THE  announcement  that  twenty- 
two  colored  women  are  giving 
regular  volunteer  service  at  the 
Harlem  Red  Cross  workroom  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  widening  of  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  that  cross  con- 
tinents and  stimulate  all  races  to 


unite  in  the  relief  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. The  special  task  engaging 
the  activities  of  these  Harlem 
workers  is  to  help  the  New  York 
County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
make  layettes  for  the  babies  of 
Central  Europe. 

— New  York  Age 


a 
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THE  COMPETITOR 

THE  former  president  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Normal,  Ala.,  Dr.  Walter  S. 
Buchanan,  is  now  serving  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  The  Competitor  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  is  edited  by  Rob- 
ert L.  Vann,  assistant  city  solicitor 
for  Pittsburgh  and  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier. 

Dr.  Buchanan  will  conduct  a  new 
department,  "What  the  Negro  is 
Thinking,"  which  will  give  an  epi- 
tome of  the  best  editorials  which 
appear  in  the  colored  newspapers. 
"The  policy  of  The  Competitor,"  ac- 
cording to  its  recent  announcement, 
"will  remain  unchanged.  'Not  what 
someone  is  doing  to  us,  but  what  we 
are  doing  for  ourselves,'  is  the  slo- 
gan of  the  editor." 

NEGRO  APPOINTMENT 

THERE  has  been  announced  by 
Attorney-General  Daugherty  the 
appointment  of  Perry  W.  Howard, 
a  Negn*o  attorney  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  the  claims  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  He 
will  have  charge  of  fraudulent 
claims  against  the  Government  in 
matters  connected  with  his  own 
race.  The  salary  is  $5000  a  year. 

— St.  Louis  Argus 

INDIAN  WOMEN 
DESIRE  SUFFRAGE 

PENOBSCOT  Indian  women  of 
Oldtown,  Maine,  insist  that  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
tribal  election  and  that  they  shall 
have  a  share  in  conducting  reser- 
vation affairs.  Some  of  the  most 
progressive  ones  have  nailed  suf- 
frage colors  to  the  totem  pole  with 
the  declaration  that  an  Indian 
woman  would  make  as  wise  a  chief 
as  any  of  the  men. 

— Indian  Leader 
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An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Neflrro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 


E^iaipai^Bt      Land,  about  1001  acres;  buildingrs,  140 

Academic*nonnal,   trade,   acrriculture,  business,   home 
economics 

Includingr  Normal,  Practice,  and  Sununer  Schools,   1845 

Graduates,  2207;  ex-students,  over  8000 

Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$135,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$5,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship       .....      $ioo 
Endowed  scholarship 2600. 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,   Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  devise  to  the  trustees  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
AoriciUtural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia^  the  sum  of  dollars, 

payable 


The 
Southern  Workman 
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EDITORIALS 

Hampton  Institute  is  honored  and  happy  in  the 

Chili  Justice  ^PP^ii^t^®"*  by  President  Harding  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  1909-13,  President  William  Howard 
Taft,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  No  other  man  has  ever  held  the  two  highest  public 
offices  within  the  gift  of  the  Nation;  and  it  is  the  censensus 
of  thoughtful  and  competent  opinion,  throughout  this  country 
and  abroad,  that  a  wise  choice  has  been  made,  a  great  respon- 
sibility worthily  fulfilled,  and  a  high  and  well-deserved  dignity 
fittingly  bestowed.  The  nomination  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
June  30,  and  was  confirmed  on  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  61  to  4. 
Mr.  Taft  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in  1857.  After  his  gradu- 
ation from  Yale  College  in  1878  as  second  scholar  of  his  class — 
the  first  scholar  being  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Kelsey— and  from  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1880,  he  was  admittted  to  the  Ohio  bar, 
and  practised  law  in  Cincinnati  till  1887.  He  then  served  as 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati  for  three  years,  as 
solicitor-general  of  the  United  States  for  two  years,  and  as 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  from  1892  till  1900.  In  that  year 
he  was  chosen  by  President  McKinley  to  be  head  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  and  in  July  1901  was  made  the  first  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  1902  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  confer  with  Pope  Leo  XIII  about  the 
purchase  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  religious  orders  in  the 
Islands.  In  1903  he  twice  declined  appointment  as  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt  from  1904  to  1908.  In  1908  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  In  1912  he  was  re- 
nominated but  was  defeated  by  President  Wilson. 
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Since  April  1913  Mr.  Taft  has  been  Kent  Professor  of  Law 
in  Yale  University  and  as  a  speaker,  writer,  and  public  leader, 
particularly  in  the  effort  made  by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
(of  which  he  is  president)  to  secure  an  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting war,  he  has  exercised  a  far-reaching  and  wholesome  in- 
fluence. He  also  served  as  President  of  the  Red  Cross  from 
1906  to  1913  and  as  co-chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  during  the  latter  part  of  the  World  War.  No  man  in 
public  life  has  given  his  time  and  strength  more  unselfishly  for 
the  common  welfare.  He  is  greatly  respected,  warmly  admired, 
find  widely  beloved. 

1;^  His  broad  sympathy  and  genuine  humanity  were  con- 
stantly evident  during  his  administration  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  his  kindly  readiness  to  help  the  Negroes  and  the  In- 
Hlians  of  this  country  to  win  their  way  forward  and  upward  has 
been  generous,  outspoken,  and  unfailing. 
I  In  1909  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Hampton  Institute,  and  in  1914  President  of  the  Board.  In 
April  1917,  Mr.  Taft  gave  at  the  Preparedness  Mass  Meeting  at 
the  Institute  a  remarkable  clear-cut  statement  as  to  "Why  We 
Went  into  the  War."  In  1918  he  delivered  the  Founder's  Day 
address ;  and  in  1919  his  was  one  of  the  principal  addreses  at  the 
celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hamp- 
ton School.  His  talks  to  the  graduating  class,  year  by  year,  have 
been  full  of  friendly  wit  and  humor,  common  sense,  invincible 
optimism,  and  spiritual  invigoration.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Taft 
best — as  we  at  Hampton  believe  we  do— understand  best  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  regard  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Negro 
and  Indian  races.and  the  substantial  character  of  the  help  which 
he  has  steadfastly  given  to  the  cause  of  truth,  mercy,  and  justice. 


The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Stu- 
Y.  M.  c.  A.      dent  Conference  was  held  at  King's  Mountain, 

cfnferenU     ^^  ^''  ^"™^  **^®  *®"  ^^^^  from  May  27  to  June 

7.  More  than  one  hundred  delegates  repre- 
senting over  thirty  schools  and  colleges  were  in  attendance 
to  receive  special  courses  in  Bible  study.  Association  history 
and  methods,  and  African  mission  work.  Besides  the  regular 
outlined  courses  given  by  Association  workers,  inspirational 
lectures  and  addresses  were  made  by  representative  men,  both 
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white  and  colored,  regarding  student,  racial,  and  world-wide 
piroblems. 

Dr.  Plato  Durham  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander,  both  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  were  among  the  speakers  who  took  occasion  to 
mention  some  of  the  things  which  are  likely  to  bring  about 

better  relations  between  the  two  races  in  the  Southland.  Dr. 
Durham  said :  ''A  Christ-man  is  a  man  whose  right  doing  can 
never  be  limited  by  place  or  condition.  He  leaps  over  opposi- 
tion. You  cannot  love  your  own  race  only  and  be  a'  Christian ; 
neither  can  you  love  one  flag  only  or  one  nation  only  and  be  a 
Christian.  Christianity  is  not  merely  the  possession  of  an  ideal 
but  the  carrying  out  of  an  ideal  in  speech  and  life.  There  is 
every  indication  that  we  shall  win  in  this  tragic  section  of 
the  nation." 

Dr.  Alexander,  Secretary  of  the  Inter-Racial  Committee, 

and  the  son  of  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  said :  ''What  needs 
to  be  said  for  better  understanding  between  the  races,  needs 
to  be  said  to  white  students.  They  must  give  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Negro  larger  consideration.  If  this  inter-racial  movement 
is  something  which  must  be  poured  into  molds,  then  I  am  no 
longer  interested.  Human  situations  do  not  remain  static. 
Whoever  thinks  that  he  can  place  the  Negro  in  a  certain 
groove  and  say  to  him :  'There  thou  shalt  stay,'  that  man  is  a 
fool.  You  cannot  segregate  meanness  in  white  men;  you 
cannot  segregate  crime  in  colored  men.  If  we  are  to  have 
progress  we  must  go  out  of  the  woods  hand  in  hand. 
If  the  Government  cannot  protect  eleven  Negroes  on  the 
Williams  farm  in  Jasper  County,  then  it  cannot  guarantee  the 
safety  of  my  little  boy  playing  in  my  own  back  yard.  It  is  sad 
but  true  that  the  best  white  people  of  the  South  do  not  know 
the  best  colored  people  of  the  South.  By  degrees,  however,  we 
are  learning  to  know  each  other  better,  and  a  better  day  is 
dawning.  The  doors  must  be  swung  back  for  you  and  you  must 
be  allowed  to  go  -  unhampered,  as  my  children  are  allowed 
to  go.'' 

Other   speakers   at  the    Conference   were    Mr.  George 

Irving  of  the  International  Committee ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Gossard  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma;  Reverend  .M.  W.  Riddick  of 
Georgia ;  Mr.  Richard  C.  Morse  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  and  Bishop 
R.  E.  Jones  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  noteworthy  that  a  large 
number  of  small  institutions  were  represented  at  the  session 
just  closed. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Conference  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (1)  There  is  work  to  be  done  both  in 
schools  and  "out  in  the  world,"  and  big  men  are  wanted  for 
a  big  job;  there  is  a  personal  responsibility  for  each  and 
every  one.  (2)  There  should  be  a  program  linked  to  the  will 
of  God.  (3)  There  is  a  brighter  day  coming  and  it  is  coming 
by  love's  way — ^the  only  true  way  in  the  adjustment  of  all  of, 
life's  problems — and  His  Kingdom  is  coming  in  and  through 
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the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  will  do  the  will  of  the  Great 
Redeemer. 

The  general  atmosphere  of  the  Conference  was  one  of 
optimism  and  hope  in  spite  of  the  many  vexing  happenings 
which  occur  daily  in  the  regions  from  which  most  of  the 
young  men  came.  There  seemed  to  prevail  an  opinion  that 
honest  leadership  and  frankness  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
deavoring, to  bring  about  better  conditions  will  go  a  long  way 
in  working  out  satisfactorily  differences  now  existing  between 
the  two  races.  In  speaking  of  the  solution  one  young  man 
said,  ''If  Christian  education  cannot  adjust  our  differences, 
whether  they  be  personal  or  en  masse,  then  we  might  as  well 
close  this  conference  to-day  and  beat  it  back  home  to  live  like 
heathen.  I,  for  one,  believe  in  the  Christ  program." 


The  year  of  1921  marks  the  seventh  year  of  Y. 
The  Y.  w.  c.  A.  ^  Q  ^  Conferences  for  colored  students.  Two 

were  held  this  year,  one  at  Wiley  University, 
Marshall,  Texas,  and  one  at  St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  A  party  of  ten  went  from  Hampton  to  the 
latter  conference,  held  from  June  7-17. 

One  of  the  special  features  this  year  was  the  gift  of  a  sil- 
ver cup  by  Mrs.  Helen  Peters  Wallace,  first  Chairman  of 
Colored  Work  under  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
to  the  delegation  presenting  the  best  original  conference  song. 
Hampton  won  the  prize  in  a  tie  with  Shaw  University,  and 
has  the  cup  in  its  possession  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

A  Hampton  graduate,  Dr.  Sara  W.  Brown  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  the  Conference  physician  and  lecturer  on 
social  morality.  Dr.  Brown  made  a  very  real  place  for  herself 
in  the  hearts  of  the  delegates.  At  her  suggestion  an  inter- 
esting vote  was  taken  for  the  most  all-around  girl  at  the 
Conference,  in  order  that  her  picture  might  be  used  in  posters 
of  colored  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

Miss  Juanita  Saddler,  the  new  secretary  for  colored 
schools,  who  visited  Hampton  in  May,  made  a  very  definite 
impression  upon  the  Conference  for  the  strength  and  win- 
someness  of  her  personality.  Miss  Adele  Ruffin,  colored  city 
secretary,  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  progress  in  inter- 
racial understanding,  based  on  her  visits  to  white  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  South  during  the  past  year.  She  emphasized 
especially  a  meeting  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference  for  white 
college  students,  which  she  had  just  attended,  where  Negro 
"spirituals  were  sung  by  white  students  under  the  direction  of 
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a  white  leader,  and  Dr.  Moton  and  she  were  the  speakers  for 
the  evening. 

The  Conference  was  also  much  pleased  to  receive  a  tele- 
gram of  cordial  greeting  from  the  Conference  of  white  pre- 
paratory-school girls  in  session  at  Montreat,  North  Carolina. 


Virffinia       ^®  following  editorial   was   written   by   Miss 
inauttriai      Louise  Price,  assistant  secretary  of  the  State 

School        Board  of  Charities  and  Correction : — 

''On  June  9,  1921,  the  annual  closing  exercises 
of  the  Virginia  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Girls  took  place 
near  Peaks,  in  Hanover  County.  ^  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
friends,  both  white  and  colored,  drove,walked,  or  came  by  auto- 
mobile to  bring  encouragement  to  Mrs.  Janie  P.  Barrett,  the 
superintendent,  and  her  eighty-five  pupils.  This  school,  opened 
six  years  ago  through  the  generosity  of  the  Federated  Colored 
Women's  Clubs,  has  become  a  ''beacon  light  set  upon  a  hill,''  not 
only  for  the  neglected  girls  of  Virginia,  but  for  other  Southern 
States  as  well,  for  they  are  sending  representatives  to  learn  if 
something  similar  cannot  be  started  in  their  States.  Its  influence 
is  being  felt  even  in  far-away  Japan,  as  Miss  Hawes,  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Board,  told  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Japan  asking  for 
some  of  the  "spirituals"  for  the  victrola  that  she  had  heard  four 
years  ago  at  this  school  and  had  mentioned  to  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
worker  in  Japan. 

"Combining  as  it  does  the  best  thought  of  both  white  and 
colored  Virginians,  the  Board  of  Managers,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  has  done  well  in  keeping  a  colored  woman  as  superin- 
tendent, who  with  a  background  of  training  and  social  work  at 
Hampton  has  put  her  splendid  heart  and  mind  into  the  working 
out  of  a  constructive  system  of  education  for  girls  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  destructive  influences  to  their  communities. 
The  exhibits  of  garden,  school,  and  domestic-science  work  are 
almost  unbelievable  when  you  think  how  short  a  time  the  girls 
stay  in  the  school  and  consider  their  lack  of  previous  training. 

"Message  of  cheer  and  encouragement  were  given  by  many 
speakers  representing  various  agencies,  prizes  being  presented 
by  the  First  African  Baptist  Church  of  Richmond,  and  by  Miss 
Whiting  of  the  Associated  Charities ;  a  scholarship  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  by  the  Episcopal  City  Missionary  of  Richmond,  who 
recently  baptized  thirty-three  girls ;  money  given  by  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Munf ord's  Study  Class  to  buy  the  white  dresses  used  at  the  clos- 
ing exercises;  and  refreshments  given  by  white  neighbors  in 
Hanover  County.  Altogether  the  afternoon  was  an  inspiring 
demonstration  of  real  constructive  'team  work'  in  the  building  of 
better  citizens  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia." 
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Helping  ^^'  John  R.  Mayne,  of  the  Armstrong  School, 
Negro  Richmond,  spoke  recently  to  some  200  colored 
Boys  boys  of  the  Virginia  Manual  Labor  School,  which 
is  located  at  Hanover,  on  "The  Meaning  of  Opportunity" — a 
most  appropriate  topic  for  exercises  held  in  connection  with  the 
closing  of  the  public-school  term  of  eight  months  and  a  general 
exhibit  of  the  school's  manual  and  classroom  work. 

Virginians  of  the  thoughtful  type,  both  white  and  colored, 
have  always  taken  great  pride  in  the  school  at  Hanover.  They 
have  not  always  known  very  clearly  the  needs  of  the  institution 
and  therefore  have  not  given  it  as  much  financial  support  as  it 
has  sorely  needed — and  still  needs.  Devoted  Negro  workers 
have  carried  on  the  good  work  through  long,  hard  years,  guided 
and  repaid  by  love  alone.  With  only  a  bare  living  and  with  no 
outward  reward  these  Christian  men  and  women  have  taken  the 
small  sums  which  the  State  has  allowed — 26  to  40  cents  per 
diem,  per  boy,  for  shelter  and  subsistence  and  $18  per  year,  per 
boy,  for  clothing — and  have  fed,  housed,  clothed,  educated,  and 
Christianized,  as  best  as  they  could,  some  4500  needy  Negro 
boys  at  the  rate  of  200  per  year.  The  fact  that  half  the  workers 
have  served  the  school  from  five  to  twenty  years  is  an  indication 
that  love  rather  than  money,  reward,  or  position  has  been  the 
prevailing  motive  at  Hanover. 

Nearly  seven  years  ago  Thomas  J.  Edwards,  who  was  grad- 
uated from  Hampton  in  1905,  took  charge  of  the  work  at  Han- 
over. With  untiring  devotion  he  has  continued  the  work  of  the 
pioneers.  He  has  made  Hanover's  needs  better  known  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  Legislature ;  he  has  stimulated  the  interest 
of  Virginia  Negroes ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  remained  on  the  job 
and  has  made  good.  At  the  recent  public  exercises  Principal 
Edwards  paid  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  his  co-workers  to  the 
boys  whom  the  State  of  Virginia  officially  commits  to  their 
charge. 

The  school  at  Hanover — like  that  for  Negro  girls  at  Peake, 
which  is  in  charge  of  another  Hampton  graduate  (Mrs.  Janie 
Porter  Barrett) — was  taken  over  into  the  State  system  in  Nov- 
ember 1920.  Virginia  has  many  reasons  to  be  proud  of  the 
good  work  which  the  Negro  boys  at  Hanover  are  doing.  They 
are  learning  to  march  straight,  hold  up  their  heads,  salute 
courteously,  obey  one  another,  read,  write,  cipher,  draw,  handle 
tools,  make  and  mend  their  clothes,  plow,  care  for  animals,  eat 
and  sleep  regularly,  and  worship  God  aright. 

All  life— €ven  institutional  life  supported  and  directed  by 
an  American  Commonwealth — is  a  give  and  take.  The  Negro 
boys  at  Hanover  need  more  and  better  clothing.  Virginia  can- 
not afford  to  invest  money  in  trying  to  train  Negro  boys  for 
f  ul  citizenship   and  then  throw  away  much  that  has  been  gained 
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by  sound  discipline  and  well-regulated  work  and  study,  by  hav- 
ing boys  wear  clothes  in  which  they  cannot  take  a  just  pride. 
The  boys  at  Hanover  also  need  more  dormitory  space  so  that  the 
home  idea  can  be  carried  to  them  more  forcefully.  There  are 
no  fences  at  Hanover  and  few  boys  run  away.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  boys  come  from  the  cities  and  towns ;  the  majority 
get  into  trouble  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen ;  and 
stealing,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  recurring  charge. 

Virginians,  white  and  colored  alike,  should  feel  proud  of 
the  workers  at  Hanover  and  therefore  should  support  both 
financially  and  morally  the  State  institution  which  aims  to  give 
Negro  boys  a  fresh  start  in  life. 


Home-Demon-  The  meeting  of  home-demonstration  agents  at 
ttration  Agents  Hampton  Institute,  June  22-28,  1921,  marks  the 
at  Hampton  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  extension  work 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Virginia. 
Previous  to  July  1919  the  supervising  industrial  teachers  had 
been  employed  as  home-demonstration  agents  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  By  action  of  Congress  such  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  private  organizations  is  no  longer 
possible  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  appoint  full-time  home- 
demonstration  agents. 

The  policy  has  been  to  appoint  the  new  women  agents  in 
those  counties  where  no  men  county  agents  are  at  work.  Up  to 
the  present  time  only  five  women  have  been  appointed  to  carry 
on  this  work.  It  was  to  receive  instructions  for  their  work  that 
they  were  called  together  at  Hampton  for  six  days  by  the  dis- 
trict agent.  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Jenkins  (Hampton'02) .  The  agents 
entered  upon  their  work  with  much  energy  and  declared  them- 
selves greatly  benefitted  by  the  instruction  received. 

Practical  lessons  were  giyen  in  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  making  and  use  of  a  fireless  cooker,  the  care  of 
poultry,  and  vegetable  gardening.  Opportunity  was  given  the 
home-demonstration  agents  to  meet  in  joint  session  with  the 
county  agents  assembled  at  the  same  time.  By  this  means  they 
became  better  acquainted  with  general  problems  of  importance 
in  their  new  field. 


The  Negro  farmers  in  Virginia  have  come  to  realize 

Farmers'       the  importance  of  producing  good  crops  at  a  low 

Conference     average  cost.    They  are  now  working  with  their 

white  neighbors  to  form  co-operative  marketing  associations 

which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  market  their  peanuts. 
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scientifically  and  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible  for  them  to  do. 

Negro  and  white  farmers  alike,  especially  in  Virginia,  are 
coming  to  realize  that  it  is  not  only  important,  but  very  neces- 
sary, to  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar ;  but  it  is 
also  vital  that  they  should  learn  how  to  use  their  growing  an- 
nual incomes  to  build  better  houses,  schools,  and  churches,  pro- 
vide larger  local  revenues  for  better  roads,  and  develop  com- 
munity-improvement programs  which  aim  to  give  the  country 
men,  women,  and  children  a  more  satisfactory  life. 

The  recent  Farmers'  Conference  at  Hampton  Institute 
brought  together  more  than  one  hundred  intelligent,  upstand- 
ing farmers.  Nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  number  were 
delegates  from  community  or  county  organizations  which  aim 
to  make  rural  life  more  attractive  and  profitable  to  young  and 
old  alike.  Mr.  John  B.  Pierce,  a  Tuskegee-Hampton  graduate, 
special  agent  for  the  States  Relations  Service  in  charge  of  Negro 
county-agent  work  in  eight  States,  commented  favorably  on 
this  fine  showing  of  community  interest  in  farming  and  rural- 
life  improvement.  He  also  said  that  the  farmers  attending  the 
Hampton  Conference  represented  a  very  successful  group  of 
farm  owners  who  attended  all  the  sessions  and  remained  through 
the  entire  conference. 

That  Negro  farmers  are  taking  a  new  interest  in  giving 
women  on  the  farms  some  home  conveniences  and  labor-saving 
devices,  better  poultry  houses,  a  good  water-supply,  and  an  op- 
portunity for  some  leisure  was  made  clear  to  all  who  studied 
them  at  close  range.  The  farm  women  and  their  good  friends, 
the  home-demonstration  agents,  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
round-table  discussion  conducted  by  Miss  C.  A.  Lyf  ord,  director 
of  Hampton's  Home-Economics  School. 

Those  who  spoke  to  the  farmers  emphasized  the  value  of 
raising  good  crops  and  securing  a  surplus  for  use  in  enriching 
rural  life.  Professor  E.  0.  Flppin,  author  of  "Rural  New 
York"  and  formerly  head  of  the  Department  of  Soils  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
who  is  now  manager  of  the  National  Lime  Association  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  spoke  most  helpfully  on  soil  improvement  with  a 
view  to  securing  greater  cash  returns.  Professor  Fippin  had  to 
hand  a  wealth  of  material  with  which  to  illustrate  his  talks  on 
farming  for  profit. 

Professor  T.  W.  Turner  of  Howard  University,  who  re- 
cently won  his  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Cornell,  gave  an  enlightening 
address  on  the  vast  money  losses  which  Virginia,  for  example, 
suffers  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  plant  diseases.     "Of  the 

1919  wheat  crop  Virginia  lost,"  said  Dr.  Turner,  "2,000,000 
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bushels  or  141/2  per  cent;  rye,  35,000  bushels,  or  4  per  cent;  oats, 
220,000  bushels ;  or  4  per  cent ;  corn,  2,800,000  bushels ;  or  6  per 
cent;  potatoes,  479,000  bushels,  or  8  per  cent;  tomatoes,  19,000 
tons,  or  30  per  cent ;  sweet  potatoes,  2,000,000  bushels,  or  31  per 
cent;  cotton,  3000  bales,  or  14  per  cent;  and  apples,  4,000,000 
bushels,  or  31  per  cent."  Need  anybody  ask  again:  Does  it 
really  pay  to  educate  farmers  and  their  families  ? 

Mr.  John  R.  Hutcheson,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  State  director  of 
extension  work,  described  in  detail  the  organization  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Co-operative  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  and  made  a 
strong  plea  for  a  united  effort  to  secure  better  marketing  fa- 
cilities. He  referred  to  the  common  interests  which  Negro  and 
white  farmers  have  in  Virginia  and  throughout  the  South. 

Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  the  World  Agriculture  Society,  and  the 
American  Country-Life  Association,  spoke  to  a  union  meeting 
of  farmers,  ministers,  and  teachers  on  "A  Satisfying  Country 
Life,"  which  he  declared  "must  be  profitable,  must  be  educa- 
tional, must  be  co-operative,  and  must  be  Christian."  Dr. 
Butterfield  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  Armstrong,  Frissell, 
Washington,  and  Moton;  outlined  the  serious  problems  which 
American  farmers  must  face ;  made  a  vigorous  plea  for  efficient 
farming;  discussed  economic  distribution  of  farm  products; 
summarized  the  international  rural-life  problem ;  and  described 
the  task  which  Christianized  democracy  must  face.  "Education, 
organization,  and  religion,"  he  said,  "are  marching  to  the  relief 
of  besieged  American  farmers."  Dr.  Butterfield's  address  may 
be  looked  for  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Workman. 


The  "Good  fellowship,"  "brotherly  love,"  "mountain- 

Minittert'  top  experience," — these  were  the  terms  in  which 
Conference  255  Negro  ministers,  representing  11  States  and 
16  denominations,  recently  described  their  four-day  inter-de- 
nominational conference  at  Hampton  Institute  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Davis  of  Norfolk,  president,  and  the 
Rievy  Laurence  Fenninger,  chaplain. at  Hampton  Institute,  ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The  States  were  represented  as  follows :  Virginia  168  ;North 
Carolina  72 ;  Maryland  4 ;  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  New  Jersey 

2  each ;  Ohio,  New  York,  Delaware,  Texas,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 1  each.  The  denominations  were  represented  as  follows : 
Baptist  154;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  39;  Protestant 
Episcopal  19 ;  A.  M.  E.  Zion  9 ;  Presbyterian  10 ;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal 6;  Holy  Church  4;  Congregational  and  Church  of  Christ 

3  each;  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  and  missionaries  2    each; 
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Disciples  of  Christ,  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Reformed  Zion 
Union  Apostolic,  and  unclassified  1  each. 

Throughout  the  entire  program  of  the  Conference  there 
was  a  happy  blending  of  instruction  and  inspiration.  The  speak- 
ers represented  thoughtful  white  and  colored  leaders  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  helping  ministers  build  up-to-date  and  effec- 
tive church  progams  which  will  minister  first  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  men  and  women,  young  people,  and  children,  and  which 
will  also  help  prepare  people  to  lead  happier  and  more  heathf  ul 
lives  in  progressive  conmiunities. 

The  Rev.  Levi  G.  Batman,  pastor  of  the  First  Christian 
Church,  Youngstown,  0.,  presented  in  a  lively  and  non-tech- 
nical style  the  essentials  of  good  church  organization.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  Hayes,  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Olivet  Baptist 
Church,  New  York,  which  is  doing  most  excellent  work  among 
colored  people,  presented  with  rare  forec  and  dignity  the  mes- 
sage of  the  institutional  church  and  of  the  church's  obligation  to 
young  people.  The  Rev.  Hermann  N.  Morse  of  New  York,  who 
is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  "Fear  God  in  Your  Own  Village" 
and  is  now  director  of  publicity  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  presented,  with  dramatic  force  and  keen  insight, 
to  joint  meetings  of  ministers  and  farmers  a  program  of  work 
for  churches  which  aims  to  improve  community  welfare.  Arch- 
deacon J.  S.  Russell,  founder  and  principal  of  St.  Paul  School  at 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  presented  in  a  series  of  morning  meditations 
the  call  of  Christ  for  unselfish  and  intelligent  workers  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ransom,  who 
is  the  well-known  and  beloved  editor  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Review  and  a  speaker  who  is  in  constant  de- 
mand by  those  who  are  planning  new  and  important  programs 
of  work,  presented  with  great  simplicity  and  sharp  incisiveness 
the  essentials  of  good  preaching  and  the  problems  which  the 
modern  preacher  must  face. 

All  the  speakers  showed  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
present  social  needs  of  men  and  all  offered  constructive 
programs  of  work  which  were  within  the  range  of  their  auditors* 
The  visiting  ministers  listened  most  attentively  to  the  lectures. 
Their  searching  questions  showed  clearly  that  a  mental  response 
was  following  the  speakers'  efforts. 

The  educational  exhibit,  which  had  been  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ministers,  attracted  many  visitors  and  proved  to  be 
a  big  success.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  posters  containing  helpful 
slogans  for  city  and  rural  ministers  and  pictures  showing  con- 
ditions that  need  changing,  new  and  helpful  books  on  Bible 
study,  Sunday-school  organization,  and  other  church  problems, 
and  stereomotorgraph  views  of  rural  church  and  health  work. 
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This  exhibit  was  placed  on  display  in  the  attractive  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  given  to  Hampton  Institute  a  few  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Delia  S.  Clarke  of  New  York,  which  proved  to  be  a  fine  location 
for  the  Conference  headquarters. 

Not  only  did  the  ministers  pray  together,  sing  together,  and 
study  together,  but  they  played  together  and  discussed  together 
many  of  their  common  problems. 

The  Ministers'  Conference  of  Hampton  Institute,  which 
was  started  eight  years  ago  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  who 
felt  the  need  of  coming  together  for  study  and  inspiration, 
has  grown  steadily,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in  in- 
fluence for  good,  first  throughout  Virginia  and  then  in  parts  of 
North  Carolina  and  other  States.  To-day  the  outlook  for  the 
Conference  is  very  bright.  Untold  work  has  been  put  into  the  or- 
ganization by  the  officers  and  particularly  by  the  executive  sec- 
retary. The  money  invested  in  the  Conference  has  already 
yielded  large  returns  in  the  form  of  more  widespread  religious 
tolerance,  more  orderly  and  dignified  church  services,  more  re- 
sident rural  ministers,  and  more  well-rounded  church  organi- 
zations. 

MEETING  EMERGENCIES* 

BY  CHARLES  VICTOR  ROMAN,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Roman  is  an  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist  at 
Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  Canada,  and  after  teaching  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  entered  Meharry  College,  receiving  his  degree  in  1890. 
Since  accepting  a  chair  there,  he  has  received  the  degrees  of 
Ph.D.  and  LL.D.  Dr.  Roman  has  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association  and  stands  high  in  his  profession.  He 
is  also  a  prominent  lecturer  and  church  worker,  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress,  and  an  energetic  worker  for 
the  welfare  of  his  race.  ^^ug  editors 

• 

MY  title  is  both  active  and  passive.  Emergencies  are  quite 
as  apt  to  meet  us  as  we  are  to  meet  them.  Imagine  a 
circus  ring!  The  ring-master  is  strutting  around  with  a  whip 
in  his  hand  thinking  that  he  is  boss  when  suddenly  a  lion 
pushes  open  the  door  of  his  cage  and  makes  at  him.  The 
scene  is  typical  of  life.  You  are  the  ringmaster  and  tempta- 
tion is  the  lion.    Are  you  ready? 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  subject — personal  quali- 
fications, general  principles,  and  unknown  factors. 

We  are  apt  to  ignore  the  first  two  factors,  personality 

*lbieapts  from  Gommeneeoieiit  Addnw  at  Hampton  Institute,  May,  1921 
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and  principle,  which  are  always  measurably  within  our  con- 
trol by  preparation  and  study,  and,  fixing  our  attention  upon 
the  unknown  factor,  cry  "Luck !  luck !  luck !  Life  is  all  luck." 
But,  in  life  as  in  baseball,  the  game  turns  on  energy  and  skill. 
If  Fate  pitches  unexpected  curves  she  occasionally  gives  us  a 
base  on  balls.  If  we  are  ready  and  alert  we  may  figure  the 
unknown  fifty-fifty:  as  much  for  us  as  against  us.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  times  is  to  over-rate  combination  and  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  the  individual  life.  Do  not  underestimate 
your  power  and  importance  as  an  individual.  The  individual 
was  never  more  important  than  now.  Do  not,  however,  over- 
estimate your  own  attainments.  An  unfortunate  presump- 
tuousness  manifests  itself  in  youth.  By  the  time  we  can  read 
the  compass  we  want  to  take  command  of  the  ship.  Youth  too 
often  wants  to  let  itself  out  when  success  demands  holding 
oneself  in.    Be  modest. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  a  new  wordl  There  is  a  kind  of 
ignorant  egotism  that  boasts  of  its  limited  vocabulary.  Words 
are  signs  of  ideas;  absence  of  words  means  absence  of  ideas. 
No  new  words,  no  new  ideas ;  no  new  ideas,  no  progress.  No 
progress  means  stagnation;  stagnation  is  death.  So  a  new 
word,  aptly  spoken,  is  life,  But  be  exact  in  the  use  of  words. 
Accuracy  conduces  to  efficiency,  especially  in  an  emergency. 
Profanity  and  vulgarity  arise  as  much  from  poverty  of  lan- 
guage as  from  perversity  of  judgment  or  absence  of  morals.** 

By  this  time  you  should  have  developed  the  four  funda- 
mental virtues  of  civilization.  The  first  is  to  behave  yourself, 
the  second  is  to  work,  the  third  one  is  to  think,  and  the  last  one  . 
is  to  love  God  and  your  country.  These  are  the  four  funda- 
mental virtues  of  civilization.  It  does  not  matter  what  you 
have  learned,  if  you  have  not  learned  those  you  have  missed 
education. 

Examine  yourself  carefully  and  see  if  you  are  possessed 
of  these  virtues.  Add  to  these  alertness,  decision,  courage, 
steadfastness,  and  faith.  One  other  thing — physical  stamina. 
You  have  got  to  have  physical  strength.  You  may  have  all 
the  good  intentions  in  the  world,  but  pass  by  any  graveyard 
and  whether  there  is  a  marble  shaft  pointing  heavenward 
with  golden  letters  inscribed  on  it,  or  whether  the  grave  is  a 
level  piece  of  ground  with  grass  growing  over  it,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes  the  inhabitants  all  have  the  same  occupation. 
Whatever  you  are  going  to  do  you  have  to  do  before  you  leave 
this  world.  Therefore  you  want  to  be  healthy,  vigorous, 
strong.   Cultivate  your  physical  strength. 

There  are  four  commandments  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
sum  up  the  philosophy  of  life.    First,  there  was  the  learning  of 
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the  Greeks  embodied  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  door  of  their 
chief  temple — "Know  thyself."  That  is  the  first  great  com- 
mandment of  worthy  education.  Then  there  arose  the  great 
Empire  of  Rome,  and  you  remember  that  the  legions  of  Rome 
conquered  wherever  they  went.  The  pride  of  Rome  was  her 
strength  and  her  might.  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  the 
supreme  power  of  Rome  no  enemy  was  able  to  inflict  a  tor- 
ture that  would  make  a  Roman  soldier  cry  out.  "Control 
thyself"  became  the  motto  of  the  Roman  soldier.  The  third 
great  commandment  embodies  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  man 
who  formulated  this  coinmandment  was  put  to  death  but  his 
spirit  is  marching  on  and  his  glory  in  the  world  to-day  is 
greater  than  ever — Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  also  embodied 
His  creed  in  two  words — "Deny  thyself."  The  last  of  these 
four  great  commandments  embodies  the  spirit  of  the 
democracy  in  which  you  live — "Respect  thyself."  These  four 
great  commandments  embody  my  philosophy  of  life  and  com- 
plete the  personal  qualifications  needed  to  meet  emergencies 
—"Know  thyself,"  "Control  thyself,"  "Deny  thyself,"  "Re- 
spect  thyself." 

Now  in  respect  to  principles :  first,  dorCt  waste  time.  It  is 
the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made.  To  take  your  own  life  is  sui- 
cide; to  take  that  of  another  is  murder;  to  waste  time  is 
criminal.  Next  to  irreverence  wasting  time  is  apt  to  be  the 
great  crime  of  youth.  Youth  often  speaks  of  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  not  having  a  chance.  Every  school  is  an  evidence 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  generation  that  has  gone  before  and 
represents  "a  chance." 

Nature  everywhere  manifests  a  principle  which  mechan- 
ics call  the  margin  of  safety.  Suppose  twenty  tons  is  the  heaviest 
loading  a  bridge  is  likely  to  get.  A  wise  mechanic  will  build 
it  to  bear  forty  tons.  The  difference  is  the  margin  of  safety. 
Wise  people  always  act  within  the  margin  of  safety  wherever 
-possible.  A  man  has  a  hundred  feet  in  which  to  slow  up  his 
car.  Acting  within  the  margin  of  safety  he  does  it  in  the 
first  fifty  feet  instead  of  the  last  twenty  feet.  Stay  within  the 
margin  of  safety  if  you  would  appear  to  advantage  in  emer- 
gencies. 

Reserve  force  is  a  phrase  I  wish  to  put  into  your  working 
vocabulary.  The  gasoline  tank  on  my  car  is  so  constructed 
that  when  it  registers  empty  and  the  car  stops,  there  is  yet 
one  and  a  half  gallons  left  which  becomes  immediately  avail- 
able by  turning  a  spigot.  Safety  demands  that  we  carry  a 
reserve — physical,  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual.  Be  careful 
how  you  spend  all  you  have  or  tell  all  you  know. 
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Momentum  is  the  amount  of  power  possessed  by  a  moving 
object  after  it  is  separated  from  the  source  of  power.  Ex- 
ample, a  boy  throws  a  stone.  The  speed  and  distance  of  the 
stone  depend  upon  the  amount  of  power  he  can  put  from  his 
arm  into  the  stone.  It  is  evident  the  greater  the  momentum 
the  greater  the  power  to  overcome  obstacles.  A  bat  can  stop 
a  ball  thrown  from  the  hand.  A  cannon  ball  will  cut  the  bat 
in  two  and  go  on  its  way.  The  object  of  a  course  in  school  is 
to  give  you  educational  momentum.  The  aim  is  to  charge  you 
sufficiently  with  moral  purpose  to  enable  you  to  continue  on 
your  course  regardless  of  the  battings  of  temptations.  Pur- 
pose is- the  mental  equivalent  of  physical  momentum.  There- 
fore the  stronger  your  purpose  the  more  likely  you  are  to 
reach  the  goal.  It  is  evident  that  momentum  may  be  renewed 
and  kept  strong  by  retouching  these  sources  of  power.  Hence, 
the  value  of  keeping  in  contact  with  your  alma  mater.  No 
person  has  been  truly  educated  who  can  forget  the  school 
from  which  he  was  graduated.  Booker  Washington  never 
lost  his  interest  in  nor  his  loyalty  to  Hampton  Institute,  his 
alma  mater.  It  is  a  worthy  example  for  all  Hampton  alumni. 
I  commend  it  to  you.  Be  loyal.  Loyalty  fortifies  the  soul 
against  sudden  or  insidious  temptation. 

Experience  has  shown  men  the  wisdom  of  preparing  for 
contingent  dangers  but — ^the  unexpected  happens.  Judgment 
is  not  a  gift  but  an  acquisition,  a  growth,  an  attainment,  the 
ripened  fruit  of  experience,  observation,  and  thought — ^the 
harvest  of  years.  Knowledge  is  potential  wisdom;  wisdom  is 
kinetic  knowledge.  Proverbs  are  preserved  human  experience 
— canned  wisdom.  Alertness  and  tact  are  the  can-openers. 
Seek  wisdom;  it  is  a  trustworthy  sentinel.  Wit  is  an  electric 
spark — useful  and  brilliant,  but  dazzling  and  dangerous.  Wit 
has  been  very  aptly  called  the  "spice  of  life.''  Too  much 
spice  spoils  the  food  and  over- witty  people  are  seldom  either 
wise  or  happy,  and  they  are  as  hard  on  other  people's  happi- 
ness as  electric  sparks  are  on  vision.  It  is  wisdom  and  not 
wit  that  holds  length  of  days  in  her  right  hand  and  riches 
and  honor  in  her  left.  Seek  to  be  wise  but  shun  being  witty. 
There  is  a  great  opportunity  in  front  of  you  to-day.  A 
great  emergency  exists,  and  races  and  nations  and  peoples 
and  individuals  are  coming  up  for  a  new  classification  and  a 
new  designation.    Are  you  ready? 


COLORED  GIRL  RESERVES 

BY  CRYSTAL  BIRD 

Secretary  for  the  Younger  Colored  Girls 

'X^O-DAY  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  thousands  of  people 
-■-  that  the  Girl  Reserve  Movement  is  a  big  national  and  in- 
ternational movement  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  younger  girls; 
that  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  fifty  years  of  work  done  by  the 
Association  throughout  the  country  among  younger  girls; 
that  the  name  Girl  Reserve  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  fall  of  1918;  and  that  since 
that  time  it  has  been  adopted  among  younger  girls  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

The  object  of  the  movement,  as  stated  by  the  National 
Director,  is  "to  give  to  girls,  through  normal,  natural  activi- 
ties, the  habits,  insight,  and  ideals  that  will  make  them 
responsible  women,  capable  and  ready  to  make  America  truer 
to  her  best  hopes  and  traditions" — or,  in  the  simpler  language 
of  the  girl,  it  is  to  train  girls  for  Christian  citizenship;  to  give 
them  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  their  home,  school, 
church,  and  community;  to  give  them  strong,  vigorous  bodies, 
trained,  thinking  minds,  a  greater  knowledge  and  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  spiritual  values;  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
reality  and  joy  of  life. 

In  an  effort  to  carry  out  this  object  three  types  of  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of 
the  three  types  of  the  adolescent  girl — in  the  grade  school, 
the  high  school,  and  in  industry  and  in  business.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  Health,  Knowledge,  Service,  and  Spirit 
are  essential  to  the  fullest  development  of  girlhood,  each 
program  has  been  built  around  these  four  points  and  is  carried 
on  through  self-governing  clubs  or  corps,  the  corps  being  the 
grade-school  unit  of  organization,  the  club  in  most  cases,  the 
the  high-school  unit.  The  officers  of  both  the  corps  and  clubs 
are  elected  by  the  girls  themselves.  In  this  way  they  are 
trained  to  think  and  take  responsibility. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  Girl  Reserve  Movement  among 
colored  girls  was  made  possible  through  the  recreation  cen- 
ters opened  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  colored  girls 
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during  the  war  period  by  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  through  which  many  thousands  of  girls  have  been 
reached.  Various  programs,  consisting  chiefly  of  recreation, 
were  used  in  these  centers  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1919  when  a  definite  attempt  was  made  to  promote  the  Girl 
Reserve  programs  which  found  a  ready  response  from  the 
girls.  Most  of  these  centers  have  since  become  branches  of 
local  Associations,  thus  assuring  permanence  to  the  Girl 
Reserve  Movement  among  colored  girls. 

The  work  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  1919, 
so  that  to-day  5549  colored  girls  in  21  states  are  registered  at 
National  Headquarters,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
as  Girl  Reserves.     The  section  of  the  country  having  the 
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largest  registration  is  the  South  Atlantic  Field  with  1720,  the 
large  majority  of  these  being  grade-school  girls  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  public  high  schools  in  this 
section,  and  girls  of  high-school  age  in  the  private  secondary 
schools  are  being  reached  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  through  the 
Student  Movement.  The  work  in  these  twenty-one  cities  is 
being  directed  by  Girls'  Work  Secretaries  and  has  been  the 
means  of  opening  a  new  profession  to  young  colored  women. 
During  the  summer  of  1920  ten  local  camps  were  run  by 
the  local  branches  for  their  girls.  Some  of  these  were  very 
simple,  crude  attempts,  but  were  the  means  of  bringing  to 
many  girls,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  a  knowledge  of 
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the  joy  of  living  in  a  tent,  of  cooking  a  meal  in  the  open  on 
a  hillside,  of  splashing  about  in  cool  running  streams;  and 
also  bringing  to  them  a  real  gain  in  physical  fitness.  One 
week-end  conference  for  high-school  girls,  two  field  camp 
conferences,  and  a  camp  council  were  held.  These  brought 
together  large  groups  of  girls  for  eight  or  ten  days  to  discuss 
problems  of  vital  importance  to  them,  to  gain  a  more  natural, 
simple  understanding  of  their  relation  to  God,  and  to  acquire 
a  sense  of  fellowship.  To  many  a  girl,  attendance  at  con- 
ference brought  her  first  travel  experience. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  the  Girl  Reserve  ideals  will  be 
the  means  of  teaching  colored  girls  everywhere  group  pride. 
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group  loyalty;  of  giving  them  a  better  knowledge  of  people 
of  their  own  race  and  their  achievements;  of  making  them 
realize  the  value  of  training  for  leadership  among  their  own 
people,  and  that  in  training  for  citizenship,  in  "helping  to 
make  America  truer  to  its  best  hopes  and  traditions,"  they 
are  acting  as  American  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
words.  Also  it  is  hoped  that,  by  providing  similar  experiences, 
it  will  be  the  means  of  building  up  a  better  understanding 
between  the  white  and  colored  girl  of  to-day,  making  for  a 
finer  relationship  between  the  white  and  colored  woman  of 
to-morrow. 

Already  many  of  these  hopes  are  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized and  it  is  acknowledged  by  those  directing  the  work  that 
it  has  brought  much  into  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  colored 
girls  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  need  of  play  and  whose 
communities  offered  few  or  no  facilities  for  amusement  or 
recreation,  as  well  as  much  to  girls  whose  lives  are  more 
interesting  and  colorful ;  that  through  the  Girl  Reserve  Move- 
ment the  younger  colored  girl  everywhere  is  being  helped 
**to  face  life  squarely,"  to  find  and  give  the  best;  is  being 
helped  to  realize  that  she  is  "a  part  of  the  Nation's  potential 
leadership."  Could  we  hope  for  more? 


IN  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  a  number  of 
college  women's  "Y*s"  decided  last  winter  to  learn  some- 
thing of  race  relations  from  the  colored  woman's  point  of 
view.  Prominent  colored  "Y"  workers  were  invited  to  speak  to 
them.  As  in  the  gathering  of  representative  Southern  white 
women  in  Memphis,  the  addresses  of  educated  colored  women 
proved  not  only  of  intense  interest,  but  deeply  moved  the 
sympathies  of  their  white  hearers.  Many  of  the  college  "Y's" 
have  repeated  the  invitation  for  the  present  year,  and  the 
movement  is  spreading  to  other  colleges. 

—National  Association  Notes 
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BY  FRED  G.  MITCHELL 

In  charge  of  the  Kirkwood  Memorial  School  at  Ganado,  Arizona 

PICTURE,  if  you  can,  the  painted  desert  of  Arizona,  with 
its  great  stretches  of  sand,  its  highly  colored  cliffs,  its 
abrupt  and  rugged  canyons,  its  majestic  mesas  where  the  cac- 
tus, the  grease-wood,  and  the  salt-bush  flourish,  its  grassy 
valleys,  cedar-clad  hills,  and  pine-covered  mountains  where 
the  snow  cap  holds  half  the  year;  its  wonderful  coal  beds, 
its  mountain  of  copper,  and  its  petrified  forests;  its  semi- 
precious stones — ^the  peridot,  the  tourmaline,  the  garnet,  the 
moonstone,  and  the  Indian's  cherished  turquoise. 

Here  roam  the  bear,  the  mountain  lion,  the  timber  wolf, 
the  wild-cat,  the  porcupine,  the  badger,  and  the  coyote,stealer 
of  sheep.  Here  are  the  deer,  the  antelope,  and  the  wild  tur- 
key. Here  dwell  the  Gila  monster,  the  hydrophobia  skunk, 
the  rattlesnake,  the  centipede,  the  scorpion,  the  tarantula, 
the  brilliantly  colored  lizards,  up  to  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
and  the  homed  toad  varying  in  color  according  to  the  soil  or 
vegetation  where  he  roams.  All  these  have  their  habitat  in 
the  out-of-way  places. 

Then,  too,  for  those  who  have  time  to  read  it,  there  is  the 
story  of  a  prehistoric  race  written  in  the  remains  of  their 
dwellings,  scattered  over  the  whole  domain,  in  mountain  peak 
and  in  precipitious  canyon  wall  where  they  sought  security 
from  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  region.  And  all  about,  the 
graves  where  lie,  only  half-concealed,  or  entirely  uncovered 
by  the  fierce  winds  that  sweep  across  these  plains,  the  urns, 
the  implements,  and  sometimes  the  jewels  with  which  these 
ancients  buried  their  dead.  Their  settlements  are  marked  by 
the  profusion  of  fragments  of  ancient  pottery  scattered 
thickly  over  the  ground  and  the  chips  of  flint  and  agate  from 
the  anvil  of  the  pre-historic  maker  of  arrowheads.  Some- 
times mummies  of  this  forgotten  race  are  discovered,  not  as 
old  as  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  perhaps,  yet  who  shall  say? 

How  fascinating  is  all  this  to  city  dwellers  in  artificial 
canyons,  and  how  they  revel  in  these  strange  scenes  when 
they  discover  them;  the  majestic  distances,  the  neutral  tones, 

^Beprinted  in  part  from  The  Westminster  Guild  Bulletin 
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the  silence,  the  life-giving  air,  the  quiet  restfulness  and  charm 
which  ever  grow  on  one.  So  that  after  a  few  days  in  this 
wonder  world  and  a  few  nights  in  the  open,  when  the  tur- 
quoise sky  with  its  chariot  clouds  has  given  place  to  the 
superbly  brilliant  shining  of  the  Arizona  night,  the  heart  is 
won  to  the  Southwest  and  the  call  of  the  Desert  will  not  be 
silenced. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northern  Arizona  consists  of  the 
northern  tier  of  counties — Apache,  Navaho,  Coconino, 
Yavapai,  and  Mohave,  a  territory  which  would  hold  the  whole 
State  of  Indiana,  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  there  would 
still  be  room  to  spare.    In  this  vast  region  there  is  not  one  self- 
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supporting.  Presbyterian  Church.  There  are  here  some 
twenty-six  thousand  Indians,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  whom  are 
still  pagan. 

The  great  Navaho  tribe,  a  virile,  self-supporting,  and  in- 
dependent people,  occupying  the  whole  northeastern  portion 
of  Arizona  and  lapping  over  into  New  Mexico,  is  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers.  In  1868  when  the  United  States 
Government  carried  them  into  captivity  at  Bosque  Redondo 
(Fort  Sumner)  there  were  eight  thousand  of  them.  To-day 
there  are  more  than  thirty-two  thousand,  so  that  they  have 
easily  quadrupled  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

One  can  almost  trace  the  Navahos  from  western  Asia, 
they  still  look  so  much  like  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
the  world.  They  tarried,  some  centuries  perhaps,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  our  continent,  with  the  Athapascans  of  their 
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original  stock,  who  still  bear  the  same  racial  name,  Dineh. 
They  then  traveled  southward,  to  where  the  Spanish  invader 
found  them  and  gave  them  their  present  name,  "Apache  du 
Navaho,"  or  the  farming  Apaches. 

These  shepherd  people,  without  a  single  village  in  all 
their  vast  country,  stretching  from  near  Albuquerque  to  the 
rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  have  been  a  problem  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  church.  But  the  challenge  has  not  been  un- 
heeded and  the  problem  will  not  go  unsolved. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  evangelization  of  a  large  part  of  this  field  and  to-day  has 
ten  mission  stations  located  at  strategic  centers,  each  one  hav- 
ing a  territory  to  cover  of  about  forty  miles  square,  with  a 
population  of  approximately  two  thousand  souls. 


SOME  GANADO  WORKERS 

The  Ganado  Mission  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Navaho  country  and  consists 
of  two  stations,  forty  miles  apart,  Ganado  and  Indian  Wells. 
At  Indian  Weils  the  gospel  is  being  faithfully  preached  and  is 
bearing  fruit  in  the  salvation  of  men  and  women  from  the 
age-old  grip  of  intricate  and  powerful  superstition.  And  the 
fear  of  God,  bringing  peace  to  the  heart,  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  fear  of  the  owl,  the  coyote,  the  witch,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  The  hospital  is  ministering  to  the  sick  Indians. 
Relief  of  bodily  distress  by  the  use  of  adequate  remedies,  is 
taking  the  place  of  such  charms  as  antelopes'  toes,  eagles' 
feathers,  and  chanting,  and  is  incidentally  breaking  down 
the  sinister  influence  of  the  powerful  medicine  man. 


THE  GIRLS'  DORMITORY  AT  THE  KIRKWOOD  SCHOOL 

At  Ganado,  Kirkwood  Memorial  School  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  sixty-two  pupils.  Six  young  men  in  the  new  Training 
School  department  are  preparing  for  work  among  their  own 
people.  Here,  too,  is  a  hospital  always  humming  with  activity. 
There  are  twelve  beds  in  this  hospital  and  recently  there  were 
seventeen  in-patients. 

There  are  ten  thousand  children  of  school  age  in  this 
tribe  and  room  for  only  slightly  over  two  thousand  in  all  the 
schools  provided,  both  Government  and  mission,  making  an 
illiteracy  rate  of  about  ninety-three  per  cent.  Thus,  area 
and  population  considered,  this  is  darkest  America.    In  this 
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most  promising  field  we  are  building  at  Ganado,  on  a  five- 
year  program,  for  the  accommodation  of  two  hundred  pupils. 

We  cut  and  manufacture  our  own  lumber  at  about  one- 
fourth  the  present  market  cost.  We  mine  our  own  coal  from 
a  six-foot  vein  and  expect  soon  to  quarry  and  burn  lime  and 
make  brick.  We  have  sixty  acres  of  farm  land  under  a  Gov- 
ernment irrigation  ditch  and  are  just  getting  a  good  start  in 
raising  food  and  feed. 

Our  pupils  will  be  drawn  from  the  homes  of  Indian  con- 
verts, from  among  those  leaving  the  Government  school  at 
the  fourth  and  six  grades,  and  from  among  the  young  men 
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and  women  of  both  school  and  camp  who  desire  to  be  trained 
that  they  may  carry  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to  their  people. 
Later  an  opportunity  will  be  given  for  those  of  maturer  years, 
heads  of  families  who  have  entered  upon  the  Christian  life, 
to  come  and  learn  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Navaho 
language;  thus  building  into  the  native  church  those  essential 
elements  of  instruction  and  intelligent  faith  which  will  make 
it  a  stable,  enduring,  and  expanding  church. 


ST.  PAUL'S  M.  E. 

SELF-HELP 

BY  J.  L.  B.  BUCK 

Director  nf  Eitmilon  Work,  HkmptoD  Initltule 

WHILE  visiting  a  rural  community  of  colored  people  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  I  found  a  fine  church  built 
of  gray  cement  brick ;  a  handsome  building  of  cruciform  de- 
sign with  attractive  stained-glass  windows,  a  church  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  community,  colored  or  white,  in  town 
or  country. 

An  elderly  colored  woman  living  near  by  kindly  offered 
to  take  me  into  the  church  in  order  to  show  me  the  large 
pipe  organ,  the  handsome  mahogany  church  pews,  and  the 
nicely  appointed  Sunday-school  room. 

My  guide  casually  announced  that  she  was  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  night  groups  of  workers  who  made  the  cement 
bricks  and  later  helped  to  erect  the  church.  On  further 
inquiry  I  learned  that  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Woodley,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  community  had  divided  themselves  into  night  and  day 
gangs  to  carry  on  the  work  of  molding  the  bricks  and  later  to 
assist  the  bricklayers.     The  church  had  been  built  at  a  price 
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far  below  the  ordinary  cost  of  auch  a  building  and  these  peo-  ■ 
pie  had  a  church  truly  theirs,  into  every  brick  of  which  they 
had  put  something  of  themselves. 

This  kind  of  spirit  is  more  and  more  apparent  in  the 
creation  of  good  school  buildings,  and  wherever  it  is  found  the 
proper  schooling  of  the  colored  boys  and  girls  is  safely 
assured. 


HAMPTON  AGRICULTURAL 
PROJECTS 

BY  A.  B.  DOGGETT,  JR. 

Tcmdier  of  Farm  HanaKcnmt.  Acricultanl  Sebool.  Hampton  Inttltata 


"TTTHY  are  you  working  on  the  farm  Saturday  afternoon?" 
'  »    was  asked  of  several  overalled  agricultural  students 
busy  with  plow  and  potato  seed.    That  any  boy  should  give  up 
the  general  holiday  to  do  farm  work  seemed  unusual. 

"Working  on  our  project,"  was  the  answer.  Further 
questioning  brought  out  the  fact  that  four  students  in  the 
College  Agricultural  Course,  and  three  second-year  men  have 
been  allotted  the  use  of  a  half-acre  each  of  the  school  farm 
for  a  year.  This  land  is  handled  entirely  by  the  students  under 
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supervision  of  an  instructor  who  acts  as  adviser  when  con- 
sulted and  as  a  guide  against  failure,  but  who  gives  no  direc- 
tions, issues  no  orders,  and  keeps  "hands  off."  These  students 
have  a  clear-cut  individual  enterprise  for  which  they  alone 
are  responsible. 

The  planning  of  the  work,  selection  of  the  crops,  buying 
of  seed  and  fertilizer,  the  study  of  the  market  and  its  de- 
mands, payment  of  bills,  the  question  of  probable  profits  and 
possible  losses,  are  as  much  the  concern  of  the  student  as  of 
any  farmer.  Throughout  the  work,  records  of  labor  and 
financial  transactions  are  being  kept  and  checked  by  the 
instructor  in  charge.  When  crops  are  sold  the  reasons  why 
one  student  may  have  better  yields  or  profits  than  another 
may  be  brought  out,  in  part  by  the  records. 


MARKETING  ONE  OF  HIS  PROJECT  CROPS 

One  of  these  students  with  a  half-acre  of  Irish  potatoes 
has  said,  "I  will  never  again  let  my  potatoes  go  without  culti- 
vation at  the  proper  time."  The  hand  work  and  the  expense 
made  necessary  by  failure  to  do  cultivating  with  horse  power 
at  the  proper  time  has  taught  a  fundamental  lesson  more 
forcefully  than  any  careful  study  or  class-room  harangue. 
Of  course,  the  instructor  in  charge  could  have  told  this  student 
to  do  the  work  at  the  right  time,  but  that  would  have  taken 
the  job  out  of  the  student's  hands,  and  the  lesson  though 
vitalized  by  actuality  would  have  become  a  matter  of  words. 

Two  of  the  students,  who,  by  the  way,  are  in  partnership 
in  their  enterprise,  have  sold,  six  weeks  after  planting,  $15 
worth  of  produce  from  26  cents  worth  of  seed.    Just  how  it 
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happens  that  these  co-operators  are  taking  profits  from  their 
enterprise  now  while  with  the  others  it  has  been  all  out-go  up 
to  the  present  time,  is  worth  a  lecture  or  two  on  the  value  of 
studying  market  demands,  and  of  a  quick-growing  cash  crop 
while  main  crops  are  developing.  It  was  the  instructor's 
business  to  make  sure  the  point  was  not  overlooked — no 
words  on  his  part  were  necessary. 

Not  to  be  confined  to  the  growing  of  truck  crops  alone, 
projects  have  spread  to  the  poultry  plant,  where  the  demand 
for  incubation  enterprises  met  with  ready  response  from  the 
instructor  in  charge.  Six  students  have  carried  hatches 
through  from  the  hen's  nest  to  the  chick  brooder.  Three  of 
these  young  men  have  rented  incubators,  purchased  hatching 
eggs,  found  a  market  for  day-old  chicks,  and  beyond  doubt, 
have  them  already  counted. 

But  although  the  responsibility  and  management  rest 
with  those  actually  operating  the  enterprises,  the  resulting 
lessons  from  the  work  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  stu- 
dents. Friendly  criticism,  discussion  of  methods  used,  work- 
manship, possible  profits  had  another  crop  been  planted 
instead  of  the  one  being  grown,  prospects  for  good  or  bad 
prices  in  the  potato  market, — these  and  many  other  com- 
ments may  be  heard  frequently  in  the  Agricultural  School. 

If  you  should  ask  him,  the  student  with  a  project  would 
doubtless  say  he  is  trying  to  pay  for  seed,  fertilizer,  labor, 
and  other  costs,  and  have  some  left  to  spend  for  the  things  he 
desires — no  different  motive  than  the  one  which  governs  the 
year-round  effort  of  any  farmer.  The  instructor  in  charge 
believes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  policy  of  "hands  off"  is 
bringing  out  initiative,  above  all,  and  a  capacity  to  plan,  study, 
and  carry  through  a  good-sized  job  to  a  finish,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  normal  incentive. 


npHE  idea  of  self-help  can  be  carried  out  only  by  pro- 

•^  ductive  industries.  Honestly  giving  value  for  value, 

labor  becomes  a  stepping  stone,  a  ladder,  to  education, 

to  all  higher  things,  to  success,  manhood,  and  character. 

— Armstrong 


MISSOURI  AND  THE  NEGRO 

BY  CLEMENT  RICHARDSON 

President  of  Lincoln  Institute,  Missouri 

ON  Saturday,  March  19,  the  51st  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  adjourned.  The  legislators,  who  had 
spent  seventy-three  days  and  very  literally  almost  as  many 
nights,  formulating  and  amending  laws,  could  go  down  from 
the  State  Capitol  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
had  effected  more  revolutionary  government  than  any  similar 
body  of  the  State  for  perhaps  half  a  century.  Statutes  chang- 
ing the  administration  of  government,  placing  the  public 
schools  under  a  county-unit  system,  changing  the  methods  of 
levying  and  collecting  taxes,  of  using  the  ballot,  of  governing 
penal  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  kept  the  public  alert; 
and  all  kinds  of  people,  either  in  favor  of  or  against  these 
regulations,  besieged  the  State  Capitol.  These  acts,  however, 
were  all  of  general  interest.  What  will  most  interest  the 
readers  of  the  Southern  Workman  is  to  know  how  Missouri 
treated  the  Negro. 

The  first  innovation  in  the  General  Assembly  was  the 
appearance  of  a  Negro  representative.  Walthall  M.  Moore, 
an  Alabamian  by  birth  and  education,  was  sent  from  one  of  the 
St.  Louis  districts  as  representative.  Moreover  Mr.  Moore 
was  not  sent  by  a  Negro  constituency  but  by  a  constituency 
three-quarters  of  whom  were  white.  A  feeling  of  uncertainty, 
if*  not  of  extreme  tenseness,  overshadowed  Jefferson  City  for 
a  time  because  of  the  arrival  of  Representative  Moore.  He 
is  the  first  colored  man  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Legislature 
and  hold  that  seat  throughout  the  session.  In  the  minds  of 
the  colored  people  of  the  State  there  was  always  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Moore  would  be  allowed  to  take  his 
seat;  and  if  so  whether  he  would  take  it  amidst  protest  and 
resentment  or  in  peace. 

The  colored  representative  was  escorted  to  Jefferson 
City  by  a  large  delegation  of  leading  St.  Louis  Negroes.  The 
delegation  from  St.  Louis  and  other  colored  people  vied  with 
one  another  in  backing  up  their  representative  and  in  loading 
his  desk  and  chair  with  flowers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
atmosphere  about  the  capitol  on  the  day  Mr.  Moore  took  his 
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seat  was  a  little  charged  with  resentment.  As  the  crowds 
dispersed  someone  asked  the  Lieutenant  Governor  what  in 
the  world  all  those  flowers  were  doing  around  that  particular 
seat.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  replied  that  the  flowers  were 
put  there  by  members  of  the  representative's  race.  "I  do  not 
blame  them,"  he  added,  "I  would  not  blame  them  if  they 
strewed  flowers  all  the  way  from  here  to  St.  Louis." 

This  blast  cleared  the  air  and  from  then  on  there  were 
harmony  and  good  will  toward  Mr.  Moore.  This  is  not  an 
article  on  Mr.  Moore.  If  it  were,  much  could  be  said  about 
his  poise,  his  good  sense,  and  his  ability  to  make  friends. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  colored  representative  and 
other  legislators  the  Negro  fared  better  at  the  hands  of  the 
51st  General  Assembly  in  the  State  of  Missouri  than  he  had 
ever  fared  before.  The  next  sensation  after  Mr.  Moore's 
arrival  was  the  Negro  representative's  introduction  of  a  bill 
to  change  Lincoln  Institute  to  a  University.  There  was  nothing 
very  startling  in  the  request  to  change  the  name,  but  in  this 
bill  Mr.  Moore  asked  for  $1,000,000,  asked  that  the  board  of 
eight  curators  should  be  composed  of  four  Negroes  and  four 
white  men,  and  that  until  the  University  was  able  to  establish 
its  units  the  State  should  bear  the  expense  of  tuition  for  those 
Missourians  who  attended  universities  in  adjoining  States. 

Some  people,  both  white  and  black,  were  considerably 
startled  at  Moore's  courage,  or  rashness,  in  asking  for 
$1,000,000.  But  he  did  it  and  was  not  hooted  out  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  did  it  and  was  backed  up  by  some  of 
the  strongest  of  his  colleagues,  notably  the  Speaker  of  the 
House — Mr.  Sam  O'Fallan — who  came  down  from  his  desk 
and  took  the  floor  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  Mr.  O'Fallan's 
remarks  are  pertinent  here.  He  said  he  had  been  to  school  in 
the  Dakotas  with  both  Indians  and  Negroes  and  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  had  been  in  any  way  contaminated.  Since, 
he  urged,  Missouri  maintains  separate  schools  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  Negroes  of  the  State  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  themselves  that  is  accorded  the  white  peo- 
ple. The  Senate  thought  and  voted  in  full  accord  with  the 
House  on  this  bill.  In  fact  they  could  hardly  do  otherwise  as 
both  parties  had  before  the  election  pledged  themselves  to 
make  Lincoln  Institute  a  University.  The  million  dollars  was 
cut  in  half;  the  bill  went  through  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor.  The  money  will  not  be  available,  however,  until 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Curators  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  tax  question  in  the  State. 

Besides  this  special  sum  the  Appropriation  Committee  of 
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the  House  voted  the  Institute  $329,500.  This  bill  also  passed 
the  Senate  and  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor.  This  amount 
is  about  three  times  as  much  as  any  sum  ever  given  this  insti- 
tution before  at  one  time.  It  includes  the  purchase  of  twenty 
acres  of  additional  campus  land  and  the  erection  of  one  new 
dormitory.  It  enables  Lincoln  Institute  to  establish  a  thorough 
college  course,  a  school  of  education,  and  a  school  of  music. 

In  addition  to  granting  the  largest  sum  of  money  ever 
given  to  Lincoln  Institute  the  Assembly  made  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  agriculture.  The  sum  of  $35,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  agricultural  administration  and  equipment,  to 
be  covered  by  an  equal  sum  from  the  Federal  Government. 
This  act  not  only  gives  the  institution  a  farm  that  can  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  but  marks  the  first  endeavor  of  the 
State  to  reach  out  to  help  the  Negro  farmer. 

The  51st  General  Assembly  made  possible  another  ad- 
vance for  Negroes.  For  years  the  thinking  Negroes  of  the 
State  have  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  Negro 
public  schools.  In  many  ways  the  colored  people  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages  in  the  State  of  Missouri  fare  far  worse  than 
the  children  in  some  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  far  South. 
Hitherto  (now  the  law  is  changed)  a  colored  school  could  not 
be  opened  in  any  district  of  Missouri  unless  there  were  at 
least  fifteen  pupils.  It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  visualize  conditions  under  such  a  law.  In  districts  where 
there  were  three  or  four  families,  for  example,  where  the 
children  numbered  twelve  to  fourteen,  there  could  be  no 
school.  In  such  places  parents  frequently  engaged  a  special 
teacher  and  opened  school  in  a  stable  or  a  granary,  only  to 
abandon  the  whole  project  when  the  weather  became  severe. 
In  a  prejudiced  or  selfish  district,  where  it  was  possible  to 
have  fifteen  pupils  for  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  authori- 
ties had  only  to  split  the  Negro  district,  to  discharge  a  Negro 
or  two  from  the  farm,  or  send  them  from  the  community  in 
order  not  to  get  the  required  fifteen.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  places  in  which  it  was  feared  that  if  the  school 
were  opened  with  less  than  fifteen  there  would  be  prosecution. 

Two  forms  of  relief  have  come  out  of  the  51st  General 
Assembly.  The  first  is  the  County-Unit  Bill,  already 
spoken  of.  This  bill  makes  the  whole  county  responsible  for 
the  education  of  its  people  rather  than  any  special  district; 
the  second  agency  is  the  appointment  of  a  Negro  school  in- 
spector. This  inspector  will  be  attached  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  His  business  will  be  to  visit  all 
the  colored  schools  and  sections,  small  or  large,  in  the  State, 
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and  to  report  on  and  make  recommendations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  people.  This  Negro  school  inspector  will 
be  the  first  to  have  official  headquarters  in  the  Missouri  State 
«     Capitol. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  acts  of  the  51st  Gen- 
eral Assembly  touching  the  Negro.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
already  Missouri  has  splendid  well-established  and  well-sup- 
ported Negro  institutions.  For  example,  there  is  an  industrial 
home  for  incorrigible  Negro  girls  maintained  at  Tipton  which 
cares  for  between  one  and  two  hundred  girls,  giving  them 
instructibn  in  academic  branches  through  the  eighth  grade 
and  teaching  them  several  trades.  The  incorrigible  colored 
boys  are  admitted  to  the  boys'  reformatory  at  Boonville. 
The  blind  colored  children  are  admitted  to  the  home  for  th^ 
blind  at  Fulton  and  are  taught  by  a  colored  instructor,  a 
Tuskegee  graduate,  by  the  way,  named  William  Reid.  Also, 
under  the  former  administration  and  General  Assembly  a 
Negro  Commission  was  created  with  a  colored  representative 
from  each  congressional  district.  The  business  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  investigate  educational  and  industrial  condi- 
tions among  Negroes  in  both  city  and  country  and  to  report 
their  findings,  with  recommendations  to  the  Governor.  Much 
of  the  reform  legislation  for  the  colored  people  of  the  State 
may  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  reports  of  this 
Commission,  which  is  still  intact  but  falls  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  of  Labor. 

At  an  educational  conference  called  in  Jefferson  City  im- 
mediately after  the  inauguration  of  the  Governor,  the  then 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
prophesied  that  Governor  Arthur  M.  Hyde  would  go  down  in 
history  as  an  educational  governor.  The  Negro  thinks  that  by 
granting  a  Negro  school  inspector  to  effect  better  graded- 
school  conditions  for  the  colored  people  in  villages  and  small 
towns  and  by  advancing  Lincoln  Institute  to  do  college  and 
university  work  he  has  already  gained  this  title. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  NEGRO 

THE  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  appropriated 
$455,282.46  to  the  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 
(colored)  for  the  biennial  period  which  began  July  1,  1921. 
The  appropriation  covers  salaries  of  teachers,  current  expenses, 
repairs  and  iniprovements,  and  a  new  administration  building. 
President  John  W.  Davis  has  the  backing  of  the  State  Boards  of 
Education  and  Control  in  making  Collegiate  Institute  an  A-Class 
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Land-Grant  Collefife.  Dr.  C.  G.  Woodson,  dean  of  the  CoUefife,  is 
in  charge  of  the  reorganization  of  the  college  work.  Already 
some  of  the  best  prepared  men  in  the  country  have  been  called  to 
positions  as  teachers  at  the  Institute.  The  Negro  people  of  the 
State  are  a  unit  in  their  support  o{  the  Institute  program. 

There  was  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  Legislature  to  cut  the  Institute  recommendations.  Many 
of  the  white  leaders  championed  them.  The  two  Negro  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House — Harry  S.  Capehart,  of  Keystone, 
W.  Va.,  and  T.  G.  Nutter,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.— placed  all  of 
their  influence  behind  the  interests  of  the  Negroes  of  the  State 
and  were  to  a  great  degree  responsible  for  the  success.  The 
efforts  of  other  Negroes  in  the  State  in  behalf  of  legislation 
affecting  Negroes  as  well  as  whites  shows  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  West  Virginia  Negroes. 


RACE  RELATIONS 

Extracts  from  Open  Letters 

FROM  ROBERT  T.  KERLIN,  OF  LEXINGTON,  VA. 
TO  GOVERNOR  MC  RAE  OF  ARKANSAS 

^^'^OT  in  the  history  of  our  Republic  has  a  more  tremendous 
IN  responsibility  before  God  and  the  civilized  world  de- 
volved upon  the  shoulders  of  the  chief  executive  of  any  State 
than  has  devolved  upon  yours  in  re  the  Negroes  of  Phillips 
County  condemned  for  murder  to  death  in  the  electric  chair 
and  so  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  your  State.  In  the  case  of 
six  of  those  condemned  men  the  sentence  of  death  has  been 
sanctioned  by  you  and  you  have  appointed  the  day  of  their 
execution. 

''It  is  a  deed  to  be  contemplated  with  extreme  horror. 
In  the  execution  of  those  men  a  race  is  suffering  crucifixion. 
I  entreat  you  to  take  the  matter  into  your  private  chamber 
and  give  it  an  hour's  earnest  consideration,  as  before  the 
Eternal  Judge.  *  * 

"Have  those  men  been  dealt  with  according  to  justice, 
according  to  the  principles  of  civilized  and  humane  govern- 
ments? Can  it  be  maintained  that  these  men  have  been  tried 
and  sentenced  according  to  the  principles  of  the  charters  of 
our  free  government?  I  entreat  your  Excellency  to  review  the 
entire  case  with  the  utmost  candor  and  absolute  courage.  *  * 

"As  for  their  instigating  or  beginning  a  riot  the  evidence 
adduced  in  the  case  as  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arkansas  abundantly  and  conclusively  disprover  that.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  threatened  and  molested  that  they  armed 
themselves.  That  they  should  provide  themselves  with 
weapons  and  carry  these  to  their  meetings  seems  condemna- 
tory. But  consider  the  provocation.   And  were  they  assured 
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of  the  protection  of  the  law?  Not  even  in  their  church.  Mis- 
guided and  reprehensible  to  the  point  of  madness  may  have 
been  their  action  in  arming  themselves,  but  it  was  not 
criminal.  *  * 

"By  birth  and  rearing  I  am  a  Missourian,  bom  of  Ken- 
tucky parents.  Being  of  the  same  stock  and  traditions  with 
the  people  of  Arkansas  I  have  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
hostility  toward  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  profound 
solicitude  that  they  with  you  may  rise  in  moral  courage  to 
meet  this  test  and  stand  not  in  disgrace  but  in  honor  before 
the  world.  Just  and  humane  dealing  will  accomplish,  as 
terror  and  violence  will  not,  the  ends  desired:  a  mutually 
profitable  co-operation  of  the  races,  security  and  happiness 
for  the  white  race,  good  will  and  useful  service  from  the 
colored  race,  with  prosperity  and  advancement  as  its  reward. 
But  beyond  these  ends  is  the  end  above  every  other — ^justice 
for  justice's  sake." 


FROM  DAVm  Y.  THOMAS  OF  ARKANSAS 
TO  EX-GOVERNOR  DORSEY  OF  GEORGIA 

^^npHE  closing  days  of  your  administration  as  Governor  of 
X  Georgia  were  noted  for  the  maledictions  rained  upon 
your  head  by  certain  fellow  Georgians.  Perhaps  benedictions 
also  rained  but  outside  the  State  we  have  heard  very  little 
of  these. 

"'No  doubt  you  have  heard  some  words  of  commendation 
from  other  States.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  add  my 
commendation  of  your  righteous  and  heroic  action.  It  re- 
quires courage  to  face  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle  where 
the  chances  of  death  are  very  great,  but  there  one  is  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  others  of  like  mind.  Also, 
one  knows  that  if  he  runs  away  he  will  be  branded  as  a  cow- 
ard or  a  traitor,  but  if  he  dies  facing  the  foe  pseons  will  be 

fiung  in  his  honor  and  his  grave  will  be  decorated  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

"Your  situation  was  somewhat  different.  You  faced  a 
foe,  not  simply  to  Georgia  and  the  Nation,  but  to  Christian 
civilization  itself.  It  thrives  on  injustice  and  often  seeks  the 
sanction  of  its  conduct  in  our  so-called  courts  of  justice,  too 
often  with  success.  It  is  always  ready  to  appeal  to  color  as  a 
means  of  arousing  alarm  in  the  minds  of  fair-minded  people 
whenever  its  means  of  gain  are  threatened.  Inaction  against 
such  a  foe  does  not  brand  one  as  a  coward  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people. 

"A  few,  mostly  private  citizens,  began  to  take  action 
against  this  foe  several  years  ago.  Their  number  is  increasing 
and  they  have  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  foe.  When 
one  occupying  high  official  position  struck,  it  was  certain  that 
the  howl  of  denunciation  by  those  who  fatten  by  exploiting 
the  weak  race  would  be  loud  and  long,  yet  you  struck  out 
boMly.  The  howl  has  been  loud  indeed,  for  your  blow  was 
as  terrific  as  it  was  unexpected.    This  letter  is  to  give  you  a 
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word  of  cheer.    You  and  Governor  Bickett  have  blazed  a  way 
which  other  officials  may  dare  to  follow. 

"Although  not  bom  in  Georgia  I  received  my  collegiate 
education  there,  almost  in  sight  of  Yellow  River.  That  was 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  those  peaceful  days 
we  used  to  declaim  of  Banquo's  ghost.  Henceforth  it  will 
be  the. ghosts  of  Williams'  peon  victims  that  will  not  down, 
unless  the  friends  of  justice,  a  justice  that  knows  no  color  or 
creed,  fight  for  it  with  unflinching  courage.** 


FOUR  THINGS* 

BY  MARIE  L.  SMITH 

Hampton  1921 

'Tour  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  keep  his  record  true 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely: 
To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely." 

IT  HAS  been  truthfully  said  that  one  of  the  prominent  dif- 
ferences between  an  educated  and  an  uneducated  per- 
son is  that  the  latter  is  unable  to  concentrate  his  attention  and 
energy  upon  any  one  line  of  activity  for  any  great  length  of 
time;  in  other  words,  that  his  great  drawback  is  lack  of  the 
power  of  clear  thinking — a  quality  essential  for  the  building 
of  strong  character. 

Take,  for  instance,  two  boys  who  have  the  same  chances 
for  an  education.  One  falls  into  the  habit  of  not  attending 
to  his  lessons,  of  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  others,  and 
gradually  forms  a  degraded  character;  the  other  forms  the 
habit  of  attending  to  his  lessons,  of  concentrating  upon  one 
duty  until  it  is  successfully  performed,  and  learns  early  to 
become  master  of  his  own  thought.  Prom  the  former  class 
come  the  street-loafers  and  the  criminals;  from  the  latter  class 
come  the  Edisons  and  the  Booker  Washingtons. 

The  power  to  think  clearly  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
requisites  for  successful  leadership  of  our  race  to-day. 
Whether  or  not  the  Negro  shall  continue  to  progress  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  clearness,  the  straightforwardness, 
and  the  fearlessness  with  which  our  leaders  think.  They  are 
confronted  with  the  same  responsibility  as  an  engineer  who, 
by  failing  to  think  clearly,  will  send  not  only  himself  but 
hundreds  of  others  to  an  untimely  death. 
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Not  only  must  a  leader  think  clearly,  he  must  love  his 
fellow-men  to  the  extent  that  he  is  willing  to  labor  unceas- 
ingly for  their  betterment.  I  have  in  mind  two  types  of  ser- 
vice rendered  by  educated  people.  A  health  officer  sent  to 
look  after  conditions  of  sanitation  in  a  rural  community 
spends  his  time  in  distributing  pamphlets — some  of  which  are 
never  even  read.  Shortly  afterward  a  teacher  called  to  that 
neighborhood  takes  it  upon  himself  to  try  to  improve  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  farmers.  He  not  only  shows  them  better 
methods  of  sanitation,  but  helps  them  to  repair  their  buildings 
and  assists  them  in  increasing  the  income  of  the  family.  One 
acts  from  a  desire  to  show  his  superior  knowledge ;  the  other 
renders  unselfish  service  because  of  a  deep  love  for  and  in- 
terest in  his  fellow-men.  If  the  educated  person  is  to  become 
to  the  uneducated  what  our  eyes  are  to  us — an  entrance 
through  which  light  may  enter — ^he  must  have  willing  hands 
s\)urred  to  action  through  a  sincere  love  for  his  less  fortunate 
brethren. 

Furthermore  he  must  possess  the  power  always  to  act 
from  honest  motives.  So  great  is  the  temptation  and  so  easy 
a  prey  do  the  illiterate  sometimes  seem  that  not  infrequently 
a  method  of  gaining  easy  money  is  resorted  to  by  those  who 
are  stronger  by  reason  of  superior  education.  A  crafty  agent 
induces  a  farmer  to  sell  a  crop  at  a  complete  loss  by  pre- 
dicting how  much  he  will  save  by  selling  before  prices  fall; 
another  persuades  a  farmer  to  invest  his  hard-earned  profits 
in  enterprises  which  yield  no  proportionate  return.  And  all 
the  while  these  unscrupulous  men  are  making  money  ''hand- 
over-fist*' at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-men.  A  person  who 
has  had  training  and  who  nevertheless  stoops  to  such  degrad- 
ing methods  of  securing  wealth  is,  I  feel  confident,  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  a  person  caught  committing  a  theft  is  looked  upon 
by  us.  The  type  of  person  whom  we  need  to  lead  our  race  is 
one  who  not  only  thinks  clearly  but  loves  sincerely  and  acts 
honestly. 

To  aid  us  in  attaining  these  essential  qualities  God  has 
given  us  a  wonderful  gift — ^faith.  To  develop  our  mind,  we 
must  study;  to  strengthen  our  muscles,  we  must  exercise;  to 
increase  our  faith,  we  must  pray.  In  the  final  outcome  who 
can  number  the  seemingly  impassable  barriers  which  may  be 
torn  down  by  faith  which  hopeth  all  things  and  believeth 
all  things.  Without  it,  would  there  be  a  Hampton  or  a  Tus- 
kegee  to-day?  Would  there  be  any  incentive  to  make  us 
strive  for  higher  attainments?  Possessing  it  we  may  rise  to  the 
zenith  of  successful  leadership  through  noble  thoughts  and 
loving  service. 
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As  men  and  women  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gain 
an  education  and  who  therefore  will  have  thrust  upon  us  the 
position  of  being  leaders  in  thought,  in  brotherly  love,  in 
honest  purpose,  and  in  unswerving  faith,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
take  as  our  creed  the  prayer  of  the  poet  Holland : — 

"Give  us  men !  The  time  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoUs  of  office  cannot  huy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  hefore  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 
Tall  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  ahove  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking/' 

Hampton  has  always  stood  for  these  principles  of  Love, 
Honesty,  Justice,  Faith,  and  Service  and  has  taught  them 
to  her  students. 


HONOR 

BY  DANIEL  B.  THOMPSON 

I  LIKE  to  see  in  man  a  scorn — 
A  feeling  deep  of  honor  bom — 
For  deeds  that  soil  fair  Virtue's  name, 
And  ope  the  door  to  lurking  Shame. 

I  like  to  meet  in  Life's  broad  way, 

Where  man  frets  man  in  hostile  fray, 

A  deep,  abiding  sense  of  right, 

That  throws  a  halo  o'er  the  fight. 

No  soothing  balm  that  base  Deceit 
Can  pour  on  aching,  flagging  feet; 

No  hope  of  spoils,  or  ease  of  load, 

That  tempt  us  on  Vice's  gilded  road; 

No  by-path's  shade,  or  cooling  spring, 

Where  nymphs  of  Ease  and  Pleasure  sing; 

No  distant  scenes  of  sweet  surprise. 
Aglow  with  Iris'  richest  dyes; 

No  dream  of  wealth,  or  thirst  for  fame, 
That  breeds  us  vices  steeped  in  blame, 

Should  lure  us  from  the  rugged  ground, 
Where  Honor  sits  in  glory  crowned. 

To  reach  that  bleak  and  stormy  peak. 

Where  Honor  dwells  with  Virtue  meek. 

Our  feet,  from  youth  to  hoary  age. 

Should  make  their  willing  pilgrimage. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

rriHE  Summer  School  of  1921  was 
"^  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
Hampton  Institute,  numbering 
about  640.  Its  personnel  was  inter- 
esting and  of  high  grade,  com- 
prising principals  of  schools,  high- 
school  and  grammar-grade  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
instructors  from  private  schools.  As 
no  teacher  was  admitted  who  had 
not  taught  at  least  one  year,  the 
group  was  a  most  earnest  and  dili- 
gent one,  evidently  bent  on  getting 
the  utmost  from  its  six  weeks'  stay 
at  Hampton.  More  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  Summer  School  will  be 
found  in  the  September  Southern 
Workman. 

THE  SUMMER  FACULTY 

AMONG  the  Summer-School  in- 
structors  it  was  particularly 
pleasant  to  see  two  who  have 
served  on  this  Faculty  for  a  num- 
ber of  years — Miss  Mabel  I.  Jen- 
kins of  Dana  Hall,  Mass.,  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Eelton  of  Germantown,  Pa. 
Dr.  Nelson  M.  Mead  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  gave 
so  much  pleasure  last  summer  by 
his  talks  on  current  history,  was 
most  welcome  again,  and  his  talks 

(given  on  the  Club  House  porch) 
were  even  more  popular.  Miss  Alice 
E.  Bailey  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  re- 
turned as  Mrs.  James  H.  Lewis  to 
continue  her  work  in  home  econ- 
omics. Mr.  Lewis,  who  accom- 
panied her  for  a  brief  visit,  is  a 
Harvard  graduate,  served  during 
the  War  with  the  American  Am- 
bulance, and  is  now  in  business  in 
Boston.  The  assistants  in  physical 
education,  Mrs.  Carriebel  Cole 
Plummer  and  Miss  Julia  E.  Davis  of 
the  Washington  schools  returned  to 
continue  their  courses;  as  did  also 
Mr.  John  M.  Greene  (Hampton  '16) 


who  taught  manual  training. 

New  instructors  in  home  eco- 
nomics were  Miss  Gertrude  Mc- 
Cheyne  of  the  New  York  public 
schools  and  Miss  Sarah  Davis  of 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Art  was  taught  by  Miss  Grace  L. 
Wright  of  the  New  York  schools; 
physics  and  chemistry  hy  Mr.  Nor- 
man E.  Smith,  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Harrisonhurg,  Va.;  pri- 
mary methods  by  Miss  Emma  F. 
Taylor  and  Miss  Anna  B.  Boyd, 
principals  of  schools  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  grammar-grade  methods  by 
Miss  Blanche  Pepple,  Supervisor  of 
Sussex  County,  Delaware;  school 
supervision  and  educational  psy- 
chology by  Mr.  B.  E.  Myers,  high- 
school  principal  in  Connersville» 
Ind.;  mathematics  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hinkle  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School;  English  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Hawes  of  the  Hartford  High  School; 
community  civics  by  Dr.  George 
E.  Hajmes  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington;  and  hygiene  by  Dr. 
Sara  W.  Brown  (Hampton  '87)  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  John  S. 
Carver  of  the  State  Agricultural 
School,  Danvers,  Mass.,  substituted 
for  a  few  weeks  as  instructor  in 
poultry  for  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Gam- 
mack  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  members  of  the 
Hampton  staff  taught  in  the  sum- 
mer session:  Miss  Lyford,  Mr. 
Blodgett,  and  Mr.  Wallis,  directors; 
the  Misses  Walter,  Patterson,  Lane, 
and  Barrett;  and  Messrs.  Jinks,  La 
Crosse,  Kinghom,  Hubbard,  Charles 
Williams,  Wolf,  and  Scott.  The  ob- 
servation school  was  taught  by  Miss 
Cecilia  Banks  and  Miss  Aurelia 
Dean  of  the  Whittier  School. 

An  evening  early  in  the  session 
was  given  up  to  a  reception  at  the 
Club  House  for  the  new  Faculty, 
many  of  whom  joined  at  once  and 
greatly  enjoyed  its  opportunities  for 
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rest  and  recreation.  The  boats  were 
in  constant  demand,  and  afforded 
relief  from  the  exteremely  hot 
weather  which  marked  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  session. 

CONFERENCE  WEEK 

rilHE  last  week  in  June  was  Con- 
■*■  ference  Week  at  Hampton  In- 
stitute. Beginning  with  the  home- 
demonstration  agents  of  Virginia, 
the  series  of  conferences  continued 
through  the  week,  these  agrents  and 
farmers  and  ministers  meeting  sep- 
arately and  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  with  the  teachers  of  the  Summer 
School,  thus  combining  all  the 
forces  of  a  community — ^the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  church.  During 
this  week  there  were  well  over  a 
thousand  people  on  the  grounds  be- 
sides regular  students  and 
ofiicers  remaining  during  the  sum- 
mer. A  reception  was  held  one 
evening  in  the  Gymnasium  and  a 
picnic  supper  at  Shellbanks  was  en- 
joyed by  the  farmers  on  the  same 
evening.  On  two  other  evenings 
there  were  union  meetings  in  Og- 
den  Hall,  one  addressed  by  Dr. 
Reverdy  C.  Ransom,  editor  of  the 
A.M.E,  Church  Review,  and  one  by 
Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Dillard,  always  inter- 
ested in  such  gatherings,  had  been 
announced  as  a  speaker  and  was 
sadly  missed  when  unable  to  be 
present.  Such  a  mingling  of 
forces  for  community  uplift  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  great 
gain  in  mutual  forbearance,  under- 
standing, and  service. 

THE  FARMERS 

rilHE  Farmers'  Conference  was 
■■■  held  on  June  29  and  30.  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  farmers  and 
home-demonstration  and  county 
agents  were  in  attendance,  most  of 
them  delegates  from  community 
clubs,  county  boards,  and  other  lo- 
cal groups  working  to  promote  a 
tetter  country  life. 


Space  does  not  permit  descrip- 
tion in  detail  of  all  the  demonstra- 
tions but  among  them,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  elsewhere,  were 
the  following:  Mr.  Lawson  Randall, 
1913,  discussed  the  ''Care  of  the 
Cow  at  Calving  Time"  and  illus- 
trated his  remarks  with  animals  at 
the  Shellbanks  dairy;  Mr.  Fenn, 
who  is  teaching  English  and  farm 
engineering  in  the  new  collegiate 
course,  set  up  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive water  system  before  his 
audience  and  proved  that  any 
farmer  could,  with  very  little 
trouble,  have  water  conveniently 
located  in  the  farm  kitchen,  thus 
saving  his  wife  the  trouble  of  car- 
rying water  from  a  well;  Mr  Scott, 
instructor  in  gardening,  had  pre- 
pared a  model  garden  and  presented 
each  farmer  who  attended  his 
demonstration  with  an  exact  plan 
of  this  garden  indicating  how  one 
could  have  fresh  vegetables 
throughout  the  season.  Special  ses- 
sions for  the  women  were  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Lyford  of  the 
Home-Economics  School  and  Miss 
Lizzie  Jenkins,  1902,  district  agent. 

Summaries  of  all  the  lectures 
and  demonstrations  were  pre- 
pared and  distributed  to  the  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  Conference 
and  these  summaries  will  be  used 
by  those  present  in  carrying  on 
the  work  with  their  local  clubs. 

THE  MINISTERS 

rpHE  Ministers'  Conference,  held 
"*■  June  27-July  1,  had  255  mem- 
bers. Their  distribution  and  the 
churches  represented  are  given  else- 
where in  this  issue.  The  new  fea- 
ture this  year  was  the  educational 
exhibit  in  Clarke  Hall.  Striking 
posters  were  arranged  in  a  large 
semicircle  with  an  automatic  stere- 
opticon  in  the  center,  which  showed 
by  colored  and  plain  slides  progres- 
sive and  unprogressive  country 
and  city  churches,  in  the  fore- 
ground tables  held  books  on  the 
country  church,  books  containing 
suggestions  for  sermons,  and  books 
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every  minister  should  have.  The 
slogans  on  the  posters  compelled 
attention.  For  example — "You  can 
live  anywhere  and  be  a  preacher, 
but  to  be  a  pastor  you  must  live 
with  your  people";** A  church  which 
cannot  save  its  own  children  can 
never  save  the  world";  "Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish." 

At  the  closing  session  of  the 
Conference,  Dr.  Gregg,  who  spent 
the  first  ten  days  of  July  at  the  In- 
stitute, spoke  to  the  ministers. 
"Hampton  Institute  would  be  dere- 
lict in  its  duty,"  he  said,  "if  it  did 
not  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
teaching  and  preaching  are  profes- 
sions which  are  closely  allied.  The 
teacher  should  be  the  shepherd  of 
souls;  the  preacher  must  think  of 
his  hearers  as  those  whom  he  is 
to  instruct  as  well  as  inspire." 

That  ministers  and  teachers 
should  co-operate  in  helping  people 
fight  the  battle  of  life  with  equal 
weapons  and  with  Christian  educa- 
tion was  expressed  also  by  Dr.  Ran- 
som, who  referred  to  the  need  of 
equipping  all  children  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship  by  the  adequate 
financial  support  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  and  the  response  which 
people  from  the  cotton  fields  and 
mines  are  making  to  the  call  for 
money  which  will  be  used  for  edu- 
cation. He  said  that  America  can- 
not go  forward  as  it  should  while 
any  group  is  handicapped  by  ig- 
norance. 

SUMMER   ASSEMBLIES 

m 

AT  one  of  the  early  Summer 
School  Assemblies,  Dr.  Mead 
spoke  oti  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  European  problems.  He 
said  he  did  not  think  the  late  presi- 
dential election  should  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  isolation  of  the 
United  States.  He  believes  that 
our  country  will  finally  take  its 
part  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  in   building  up  a   great  or- 


ganization for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  We  are  to-day  economically 
bound  up  with  the  whole  world  and 
cannot  remain  isolated  if  we 
would. 

During  the  Farmers'  Conference, 
Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  delivered  a  remarkably 
fine  address  before  a  union  meet- 
ing of  teachers,  farmers,  and  min- 
isters on  the  evening  of  June  80, 
spoke  also  at  one  of  the  Assemblies. 
Dr.  Butterfield  called  attention  to 
the  qualities  essential  to  a  good 
teacher  and  pointed  out  the  power 
possessed  by  the  teacher  in  train- 
ing his  pupils  for  future  citizenship 
in  a  democracy. 

The  birthday  of  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar  was  celebrated  one  morn- 
ing by  the  children  of  the  obser- 
vation school,  who  proceeded  with 
their  program,  which  included  es- 
says, recitations,  and  music,  without 
any  apparent  assistance,  quite  like 
grown-ups.  One  little  girl  sang 
with  unusual  sweetness  and  expres- 
sion, "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  a 
favorite  hymn  of  Mr.  Dunbar. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

r\ii  July  14  Miss  Marian  Anderson, 
^^the  well-known  contralto,  gave 
a  recital  in  Ogden  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Men's  Club  of  St. 
Cyprian's  Church,  Hampton.  Her 
program  included  opera  selections, 
art  songs,  and  folk  songs.  She  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dett  and 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  William  King 
of  Philadelphia  acted  as  accompan- 
ist. While  this  was  Miss  Anderson's 
second  appearance  at  Hampton  In- 
stitute, a  large  number  of  the 
teachers  in  the  audience  had  not 
heard  her  before.  The  concert  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Before  the  Summer  School  closed 
physical-training  and  industrial  ex- 
hibits were  held,  and  two  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  the  stu- 
dent teachers  themselves. 
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THE  PAGEANT 

AS  is  usual  on  Independence  Day 
a  pageant  was  arranged  by 
members  of  the  Summer  School 
Social  Committee  with  the  help  of 
students  of  the  Summer  School  and 
otiiers. 

The  pageant  chosen  this  year 
was  "America,  Yesterday  and  To- 
day" by  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  episodes:  the  spirit 
of  Indian  days;  the  spirit  of  the 
wilderness;  and  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism. 

In  the  first  episode  the  Indians  of 
different  tribes  were  gathering  for 
a  com  dance;  in  the  second  the 
various  groups  of  the  wilderness 
entered — daisies,  wild  roses,  trees, 
etc — ^the  forests  being  "overcome" 
finally  by  the  pioneers,  a  group 
which,  with  its  realistic  prairie 
schooner,  brought  forth  the  great- 
est applause.  In  the  third  episode 
the  various  interests  of  the  little 
town  and  of  the  grown  town  ap- 
peared, including  Christianity,  edu- 
cation, community  spirit,  music,  etc. 

All  these,  in  the  final  scene,  to- 
gether with  folk  groups  of  other 
lands,  did  homage  to  the  Spirit  of 
New  America,  and  to  the  music  of 
"America"  the  whole  procession 
filed  off  the  stage  which  was  the 
lawn  in  front  of  Virginia  Hall  with 
the  sunset-lighted  waters  of  Hamp- 
ton Creek  in  the  background.  The 
costumes  were  varied  and  appro- 
priate, as  well  as  attractive.  More 
music,  singing,  and  dancing  would 
have  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
presentation. 

VOCATIONAL    AGRICULTURE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

rpHE  North  Carolina  Smith-Hughes 
vocational-agricultural  teachers, 
numbering  fifteen,  attended  a 
special  summer  school  at  Hampton 
July  5-23.  This  class  was  aug- 
mented by  three  teachers  from  Vir- 
ginia, one  from  Kentucky,  and  one 
from  South  Carolina.  It  devoted  its 
time  to  farm  crops  and  soils  and 


farm  shop  work,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  The  work  in  soils  and 
crops  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Baird, 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Berea  CoUege,  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Baird  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  teaching  this  kind  of 
work  and  has  made  a  specialty  of 
studying  methods  of  vocational 
teaching  at  Teachers  CoUege,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  at  Cornell. 

The  farm  shop  work  was  divided 
among  carpentry  taught  by  Mr. 
Wolf  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  the  Trade 
School,  concrete  work  and  painting 
taught  by  the  heads  of  these  de- 
partments of  the  Trade  School,  and 
the  farm  gas  engine  taught  by  Mr. 
Blodgett,  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural School.  In  regard  to  the  last- 
mentioned  subject  it  is  significant 
of  the  improved  conditions  on 
Negro  farms  and  greater  demands 
on  Negro  teachers  that  this  work 
in  farm  gas  engines  grew  out  of  a 
demand  upon  these  teachers  to  help 
their  pupils  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  farm  power  engrines.  Mr. 
Blodgett  had  previously  taught 
farm  gas  engines  in  extension 
schools  for  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State. 

The  work  in  methods  of  teaching 
was  presented  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Malone, 
Hampton  *07,  State  Teacher  Trainer 
for  colored  agricultural  teachers  in 
North  Carolina.  A  unique  feature 
of  this  class  was  the  daily  prac- 
tice lesson  taught  by  a  member  of 
the  class.  Subjects  presented  each 
day  by  an  experienced  teacher 
were  assigned  to  be  presented  on 
the  following  day  before  a  "prac- 
tice" group  by  some  member  of 
the  class.  • 

At  the  opening  of  this  three 
weeks'  school  the  vocational  teach- 
ers were  addressed  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
Hawkins  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Sargent  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education;  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Mr.  Roy  Thomas,  Supervisor  of 
Agricultural  Education,  both  of 
North  Carolina;  and  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
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Eason,  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Education  in  Virginia. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

r\ti  July  15  Mr.  Scott,  instructor 
^^  in  gardening,  attended  the 
Gloucester  Farmers'  Conference  at 
the  County  Training  School  at 
Roanes,  Va.,  and  there  demon- 
strated the  year-round  garden.  He 
had  with  him  a  full  assortment  of 
vegetables  grown  in  the  Institute 
gardens  and  demonstrated,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  which  had  already 
been  prepared  by  County  Agent 
Lemon,  ex-student,  '99,  the  plant- 
ing of  the  fall  and  winter  vege- 
tables. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Moberg,  instructor  in 
dairying,  is  attending  the  summer 
school  at  Ames,  Iowa,  where  he  is 
pursuing  graduate  study  in  animal 
husbandry  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Mr.  P.  F.  Skofield,  instructor  in 
science,  is  attending  the  summer 
school  at  Cornell  in  order  to  study 
chemistry  and  methods  of  teaching. 

rpHE  members  of  the  collegiate 
agricultural  course  are  during 
the  summer  quarter  carrying  field- 
crop  projects  described  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  This  is  the  first  sum- 
mer in  which  agricultural  students 
have  continued  throughout  the 
whole  twelve  months  in  regular 
class  work.  During  June  the  class 
had  six  recitations  a  week  in 
mathematics.  In  July  Mr.  Baird  of 
Berea  conducted  a  class  of  these 
students  in  farm  crops,  special 
study  being  made  of  crops  suited 
to  Southern  conditions.  The  class  is 
also  keeping  up  its  literary  studies 
during  the  summer  term  as  well  as 
working  eight  hours  a  day  in  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  farm; 
some  time  is  being  devoted  to  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

AT  the   recent   graduating   exer- 
cises  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Arthur  Max  Tessmann,  the 


oldest  son  of  Mr.  William  M.  O. 
Tessmann,  Hampton's  bandmaster, 
received  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemistry. 

AT  the  closing  exercises  early  in 
*"•  June  of  the  Virginia  Boys'  Re- 
formatory at  Broad  Neck  Farm, 
Hanover  County,  Mr.  Aery  gave  a 
short,  practical  talk  to  the  boys. 

rpHE  annual  ministers'  conference 
"^  held  in  July  at  Bettis  Academy, 
Trenton,  S.  C.,  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Fenninger,  and  Mr. 
Aery. 

A  former  Hampton  worker.  Miss 
"  Mary  Bissell  of  Hartford,  Ct., 
returned  to  the  Institute  for  July 
and  August  as  a  substitute  for  Mrs. 
Stickle  during  her  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Humph- 
rey of  420  Riverside  Drive  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Alice  Robbins 
Humphrey,  to  Henry  John  Doer- 
mann  of  Hampton,  Va.,  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  Professor  H.  K.  G.  Doer- 
mann  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which 
took  place  on  Mount  Rainier,  Wash- 
ington, last  Saturday   (July  2). 

Mr.  Doermann  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
obtained  his  degree  of  M.  A.  at 
Harvard.  He  is  now  Director  of 
the  Normal  School  and  Academic 
Department  of  Hampton  Institute. 
The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Class  of  '15,  and  has  spent 
the  last  year  at  the  University  of 
California. 

—New  York  Tim— 

VISITORS 

"DESIDES  the  numerous  visitors 
attending  the  Conferences  the 
last  of  June,  the  following  were 
among  the  guests  of  Hampton  dur- 
ing the  summer:  Miss  Blanche 
Berry  and  Miss  Margaret  J.  Willis, 
missionaries  to  the  Indians;  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Long,  wife  of  the  principal  of 
Christiansburg  Institute,  Cambria, 
Va.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Moton  of 
Tuskegee,  who  were  en  route  to 
their  summer  home  in  Gloucester 
County;  Mr.  D.  G.  Mattocks,  assis- 
tant secretary  of  the  colored  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Norfolk  ;Mr.  Grover  C.  Grant, 
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State  Supervisor  American  Wood- 
men, also  of  Norfolk;  Rev.  William 
Young  Fullerton,  Home  Depart- 
ment secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  London,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  Dr.  Thomas  Horton,  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety Board,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa;  Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold, 
State  Agent  for  Negro  Schoob  in 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Gresham,  State  Ag^ent  for  Negro 
Schools  in  Virginia;  Miss  Rachel  E. 
Gregg,  supervisor  of  teacher  train- 


ing in  Richmond,  Va;  Mrs.  S.  J.  E. 
Inborden,  wife  of  the  principal  of 
Brick  Industrial  School,  N.  C.  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Williamson.  Mr. 
Williamson  is  director  of  mechanics 
for  the  extension  departmnet  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
took  a  number  of  moving  pictures 
of  the  Summer  School.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin G.  Nichols,  assistant  educational 
director  for  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  of  New 
York,  gave  several  valuable  illus- 
trated lectures  on  sex  education  to 
the  Summer  School. 


GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


rpHE  first  students  to  receive  the 
new  advanced  home-economics 
diploma,  based  on  four  years  of 
high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
normal  work,  were  Ruby  H.  Martin, 
Lenora  A.  Patton,  and  Zxlema  B. 
V.  Patton,  who  completed  the 
course  in  May. 

Miss  Martin  had  been  graduated 
from  Tougaloo  Collegre  *  and  the 
Misses  Patton  had  completed  high- 
school  courses  at  Alcorn  College  be- 
fore coming  to  Hampton.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  classroom  and  prac- 
tical experience  at  Hampton  their 
work  included  a  knowledge  of  the 
schools,  both  city  and  rural,  in  this 
vicinity. 

All  of  these  young  women  are 
teaching  in  summer  schools  this 
year.  Miss  Martin  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. She  writes  that  she  finds 
her  surroundings  and  work  most 
interesting.  Miss  Zxlema  Patton  is 
teaching  in  the  summer  normal  at 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  and  her  sister 
will  assist  in  the  work  later. 

TTAMPTON  graduates  are  in  de- 
mand for  summer-school  work 
this  year  and  Portia  S.  Spennie, 
1918,  was  asked  to  teach  sewing  at 
the  summer  school  for  teachers  at 
the  State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth 


City,  N.  C.  The  school  continued 
four  weeks,  beginning  July  4.  The 
past  year  Miss  Spennie  taught  at 
Tuskegee  and  in  June  spent  sev- 
eral days  at  Hampton  before  going 
to  her  summer  work. 

A  VISITOR  during  the  summer 
session  was  Miss  Telie  L.  Faulk, 
1913,  who  spent  a  few  days  ob- 
serving in  various  classes.  Miss 
Faulk  has  taught  as  a  critic  teacher 
in  the  training  school  at  Method, 
N.  C,  for  several  years  and  has 
made  an  excellent  record.  She  left 
to  teach  summer  school  at  Shaw 
University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

AMONG  the  Hampton  graduates 
at  the  Summer  School  is  Mrs. 
Rachel  Radcliffe  Berry,  1912,  who 
has  been  critic  teacher  at  Shorter 
College,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  past 
winter.  The  teacher-training  work" 
at  Shorter  College  was  introduced 
by  the  General  Education  Board 
and  Mrs.  Berry  was  asked  to  take 
charge.  This  year  eighteen  young 
people  have  taken  the  normal  work 
and  received  teachers'  certificates 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Eighteen  more  young  women  have 
taken  the  course  in  psychology  and 
will  complete  the  teacher-training 
work   later.      Mrs.    Berry    is   very 
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much  pleased  with  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  young  women  have 
taken  up  her  subject. 

OOME  of  the  other  graduates  at- 
^  tending  Summer  School  were 
Mrs.  Virgie  Chaney  Drake,  '03, 
teacher  in  the  high  school  at 
Athens,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Amaza  Drum- 
mond  Brown,  *84,  wife  of  the 
principal  of  Waters  Institute, 
Winston,  N.  C;  Mrs.  Edmonia  An- 
derson Ruffin,  '94,  teacher  in 
Dover,  Del.;  Lillian  Paxton,  '19, 
teacher  in  the  Roanoke  public 
schools;  Mrs.  Linnie  Lumpkins 
Blanton,  '04,  of  Penn  School,  S.  C; 
Alida  P.  Banks,  '09,  of  the  Peters- 
burg Normal;  Edward  D.  Mickle, 
'07,  principal  of  the  East  End 
School,  Durham,  N.  C;  Alice  Per- 
son Lasaine,  '  04,  supervisor  in 
South  Carolina;  Mary  E.  Peniston, 
'03,  supervisor  in  Virginia;  Emma 
S.  White,  '15,  teacher  in  Norfolk 
County,  Va.;  and  Fred  D.  Lawson, 
teacher  of  manual  training  and  ath- 
letics in  Roanoke,  Va. 

TJAMPTON  men  and  women  at- 
"^  tending  the  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence were  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lack- 
land, ex-student,  '82,  preacher  and 
farmer  at  Amelia;  Rev.  Warner 
Jones,  '96  preacher  and  teacher  at 
Blenheim;  Rev.  John  H.  Ross,  pas- 
tor at  Eastville;  Mary  E.  Williams, 
public  health  nurse  for  Henrico 
County;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Walker  and  J.  W.  Lemon  of  Glou- 
cester. 

AMONG  the  delegates  at  the 
*"•  Farmers'  Conference  the  last  of 
June  was  Randolph  RufRn,  1921. 
He  has  accepted  a  position  as 
County  Agent  for  Greenville 
County  and  began  work  July  1.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  North  Em- 
poria, Virginia.  His  home  county 
has  been  without  an  agent  for  a 
year  and  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
usefulness  in  that  section.    We  feel 


sure  he  will  meet  the  situation  with 
enthusiasm. 

AT  the  Farmers'  Conference  the 
'^^  following  Hampton  men  and 
women  were  in  attendance:  Special 
Agent  J.  B.  Pierce,  Agriculture 
1902;  Local  District  Agents  J.  E. 
Bagley,  '17,  John  L.  Charity,  '16, 
and  Griffin  E.  Oliver,  '83;  District 
Home-Demonstration  Agrent  Lizzie 
Jenkins,  '02;  County  Agents  R.  E. 
F.  Washington,  '09,  J.  F.  Wilson, 
Ag.  short  course,  George  J.  Davis, 
'74,  Randolph  Ruffin,  '21,  and  W. 
H.  Craighead,  A.  W.  Pegram,  R. 
D.  Lemon,  D.  H.  Smith,  J.  T.  Cross, 
R.  L.  Wynn,  and  J.  W.  Lancaster, 
ex-students.  G.  P.  Burley,  '95, 
was  a  delegate  at  large;  and  T.  C. 
Walker,  '83,  represented  the  Glou- 
cester  Advisory   Board. 

Hampton  women  attending  were 
Lizzie  Rainey  Hinton,  '94  and 
Youtha  B.  Flagg,  1900,  home- 
demonstration  agents;  and  Mrs.  S. 
F.  Diggs,  '76,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gray,  '76, 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Hudgins,  '93,  Mamie  M. 
Roane,  1913,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackson 
and  Mrs.  I.  G.  Smith,  ex-students. 

A  graduate  in  Agriculture,  1921, 
Charles  R.  Nelson,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  principal  of  Ware 
Neck  School  in  Gloucester  County. 
He  attended  summer  school  at 
Hampton.  A  classmate,  Aubrey 
Jeter,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  school  farm  at  the  Chris- 
tiansburg  Industrial  Institute,  Cam- 
bria, Va. 

A  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1915, 
B.  Armstrong  Claytor,  who  is 
assistant  in  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese departments  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  writes,  "In  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  written  languages  I 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  several 
hundred  characters.  The  process  is 
slow,  but  constant  application  in 
learning  a  few  characters  each  day, 
accompanied  by  endless  reviews, 
helps  wonderfully.' 
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OINCE  completing  his  course  in 
^  steamfitting  in  1910,  James  T. 
Ransome  has  worked  at  his  trade 
in  Petersburg,  Hampton,  and  other 
places.  During  the  past  winter  he 
has  taught  steamfitting  in  the  even- 
ing session  of  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington High  School  in  Norfolk. 

OOME  interesting  pictures  have 
*^  been  received  from  Mrs.  WUlis 
B.  Holland,  ex-student,  1883,  who 
is  district  agent  for  North  Caro- 
lina. Some  of  the  pictures  were 
exhibits  of  needlework  which  had 
been  done  in  various  counties  of 
the  State  while  others  were  views 
of  fine  new  Rosenwald  schoob 
which  have  been  erected  recently. 
The  pictures  showed  the  very  en- 
couraging results  which  are  being 
secured  under  Mrs.  Holland's  lead- 
ership. 

A  SET  of  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
'^^  good  work  of  Rev.  Abraham 
Kendrick,  1899,  has  been  received 
at  the  Record  Office.  One  picture 
shows  the  church  and  parochial 
school,  one  view  shows  the  pupils 


who  attend  the  school,  and  still 
another  represents  the  teachers  in 
the  church  school  at  South  Boston, 
Va.  The  school  has  grradually 
grown  until  there  are  now  four 
teachers  employed.  In  the  eleven 
years  in  which  Mr.  Kendrick  has 
been  in  the  field  in  South  Boston  he 
has  had  reason  to  feel  encouraged  at 
the  results  attained. 

A  MONG  the  graduates  who  have 
visited  Hampton  during  the  sum- 
mer months  are  Robert  N.  Broken- 
burr,  '06,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  CoUis  Davis,  '18, 
a  student  at  Grinnell  College,  la., 
and  brother  of  Mr.  Don  Davis, 
cashier  at  Hampton  Institute; 
Thomas  J.  Edwards,  '05,  superin- 
tendent of  Broadneck  Farm,  Han- 
over County;  Rev.  Randall  John- 
son, ex-student  '87,  pastor  of  a 
Richmond  church;  Mrs.  Millie 
Glass  Thompson,  ex-student  '89,  of 
Danville,  Va.;  Samuel  Mayo,  ex-stu- 
dent '82,  teacher  in  Cumberland 
County,  and  Lorenzo  C.  White,  '16, 
field  agent  for  the  Negro  Organiza- 
tion Society. 
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14EGRO  ART  EXHIBIT 

AN  exhibit  of  Negro  Art  includ- 
ing painting,  drawing,  sculp- 
ture, manuscripts,  literary  and  mu- 
sical, literature  and  crafts,  will  be 
held  at  the  135th  Street  Branch  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  Aug- 
ust 1  to  31.  Admission  is  free. 
The  exhibit  will  be  held  daily  from 
11  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

MONUMENT  TO 
INDIAN  CHIEF 

THERE  is  being  planned  near 
Fairfax,  Okla,.  a  monument  to 
Hard  Rope,  an  Osage  Indian  chief, 
who  was  a  scout  for  a  time  with 
Gen.  Custer.  He  is  remembered  by 
the  older  Osages  as  a  mighty  man 
of  valor.  Hard  Rope  died  in  the 
•early  seventies  and  his  body  was 
placed  in  a  small  stone  mausoleum 
in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  eyes 
turned  toward  the  east,  as  this  is 


an  ancient  custom  among  the 
Osages.  The  mausoleum  is  on  top 
of  a  hill  overlooking  tibe  town  of 
Fairfax. 

— Indian  L^mder 

COMMUNITY  HOME  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE 
rpHE  colored  people  of  Evanston, 
■*-  111.  are  to  have  a  community 
home.  Plans  for  the  building  are 
completed  and  provide  for  a  com- 
munity store,  offices,  and  a  lodge 
hall.  Twenty-two  colored  men  have 
contributed  |100  each. 

— WUmingtan  Advocate 

NEED  FOR  DORMITORY 

THREE  miles  from  Salonica, 
Greece,  on  an  eighty-five-acre 
farm,  is  the  ''Hampton  of  Mace- 
donia," the  Thessalonica  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Institute,  one 
of  the  outposts  of  American 
education     m     a     country     which, 
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recently  fteed  from  the  Turk,  needs 
just  that  combination  of  idealism 
and  practical  training  for  agricul- 
ture and  small  trades  for  which 
Hampton  Institute  is  famous  here. 
A  quarter  of  the  students  are  or- 
phans and  refugees;  they  repre- 
sent ten  nationalities  and  will  be 
the  future  missionaries  of  the 
'"American  idea  of  co-operative 
constructive  work."  While  much 
of  the  work,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
self-supporting,  the  last  few  years 
of  unrest  and  exceptional  costs 
have  thrown  the  school  into  debt; 
and  a  new  dormitory  is  urgrently 
needed  to  accommodate  more  boys. 

— Th4  Survey 

PH.D'S  FOR  COLORED  WOMEN 

A  TEACHER  in  the  Dunbar 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss 
Eva  B.  Dykes,  successfully  passed 
her  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Radclifife 
College.  The  degree  was  conferred 
at  the  Commencement  exercises  in 
June. 

— ^The  Afro  'American 

ANOTHER  colored  woman.  Miss 
Sadie  Mossell,  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  this  time  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  She  is  the 
•daughter  of  Diamond  A.  Mossell, 
the  first  colored  man  to  be  grad- 
uated from  the  University  Law 
School,  and  the  niece  of  Dr.  N.  F. 
Mossell  of  .the  Douglas  Hospital,  the 
first  colored  man  to  be  admitted 
to  practice  medicine  as  a  graduate 
^f  the   University. 

—TKe  PhUadelpKia  PubUe  Jaumal 

STILL  another  colored  woman  re- 
ceiving a  Ph.  D.  in  June  is  Miss 
Georgiana  R.  Simpson  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  degree  was  con- 
ferred, cum  Uude,  by  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  all  three  of  these  young  women 
are  grraduates  of  the  Dunbar  High 
'School  in  Washington. 

INDIAN  MUSIC 

^rpHE   Columbia   Graphophone   Co. 

has  issued  a  double  record  of 

Indian    compositions   for   orchestra 

by  Prof.  C.  S.  Skilton.     The  com- 

Sositions    are    entitled,    ''Kickapoo 
ocial    Dance"    and    ''Sioux    Flute 
Serenade."  The  melodies  were  sup- 

glied  by  George  La  Mere,  a  Has- 
ell  Indian  student,  so  that  the  mu- 
sic is  peculiarly  a  Lawrence  prod- 
uct.    This    is    the*  second    double 


record  of  Prof.  Skilton's  composi- 
tions to  be  released  by  the  Columbia 
Co.,  his  "Two  Indian  Dances"  hav- 
ing appeared  last  February.  The 
records  were  made  last  summer  by 
the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Skil- 
ton, who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
East. 

A  NEGRO  PATENTEE 

ANEW  model  machine  gun  which 
has  several  novel  features  has 
recently  been  perfected  and  pat-' 
ented  by  Clarence  Gregg,  a  Negro 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  "nie  gun  will 
carry  1400  cartridges  and  can  be 
fired  without  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  operator.  Gregg  is  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  take  the  gun 
to  Washington,  where  it  will  be  in- 
spected by  army  officials  and  if  it 
meets  the  requirements  will  be 
adopted  for  army  use. 

— The  Aeeoeiated  Negro  Preee 

THE  Manual  Arts  Press  of 
Peoria,  111.,  has  recently  issued 
two  books  on  shop  work  which  con- 
tain subject  matter  illustrated  by 
diagn^ms  suitable  for  use  of  stu- 
dents in  elementary  schools  and 
valuable  in  their  suggestions  to 
teachers  of  manual  art?.  These 
books  are ''Elementary  Forge  Prac- 
tice" by  Robert  H.  Harcourt,  and 
"Elementary  Machine  Shop  Prac- 
tice" by  T.  J.  Palmateer,  both  of 
Leiand  Stanford  University.  The 
price  of  each  is  |1.50. 

A  SET  of  "Toy  Patterns"  to  be 
used  in  the  fascinating  manual 
training  activity  of  toymaking  by 
children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age  is  also  published  by  the  Man- 
ual Arts  Press.  The  modeb  afford 
many  possibilities  for  developing 
originality  and  craftsmanship 
along  a  line  which  appeals  strongly 
to  the  play  spirit  of  the  child,  and 
may  be  worked  out  in  wood  or 
cardboard  in  the  schoolroom  or  in 
the  home.  There  are  twelve  pat- 
terns in  the  set,  the  price  of  which 
is  80  cents. 

THE  "Word  Finder"  (Coryell  and 
Holmes) '  Containing  about 
9000  common  words  of  the  daily 
written  vocabulary,  in  clear  type, 
syllabified,  with  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  the  use  of  confusing  words, 
is  a  usable  spelling  dictionary 
which  aims  to  enable  a  pupil  to 
look  up  quickly  the  spelling  of 
words.  It  is  publishea  by  the 
World  Book  Company  for  72  cents. 
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SPINGARN  MEDAL 
FOR  CHARLES  GILPIN 

THE  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple announced  on  June  21  that  the 
Spingam  Medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Charles  Gilpin,  the  actor  who 
created  the  title  role  in  Eugene 
O'Neil's  play,  "The  Emperor 
Jones."  The  Spingam  Medal  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  man  or 
woman  of  African  descent  and  of 
American  citizenship  who  shall 
have  made  the  highest  achievement 
during  the  preceding  year  in  any 
field  of  elevated  or  honorable  hu- 
man endeavor. 

— N«tp  York  Age 


A  CHEROKEE  CUSTOM 

THE  Cherokees  have  an  interest- 
ing superstition  about  the  jim- 
son  weed,  which  they  believe  to 
be  endowed  with  the  occult  power 
of  improving  the  memory  and  in- 
ducing stability  of  character.  When 
a  chud  is  bom,  jimson  weed  is 
beaten  up  and  a  portion  put  into  a 
bowl  of  water  taken  from  a  fall  or 
cataract  where  the  stream  would 
make  a  constant  noise.  This  is 
given  to  the  child  to  drink  on  four 
successive  days  with  the  intention 
of  making  him  quick  to  learn  and 
giving  him  a  retentive  memory.  The 
noise  of  the  cataract  is  believed  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  Yunevi  Guna- 
hola,  the  river  god,  teaching  lessons 
which  the  child  may  understand, 
while  the  stream  itself  is  revered 
for  its  power  to  seize  and  hold  any- 
thing cast  upon  its  surface. 

— Indian  Leader 

NEGRO  MUSIC 

IN  a  program  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Glee  Club,  in  which  many 
folk  songs  were  featured,  was  one 
of  the  American  Negro,  entitled 
"Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray."  The 
following  annotation  accomi>anied 
the  number:  "The  spirituals,  or  re- 
ligrious  folk-songs  of  the  Negro, 
have  attained  a  high  place  in  the 
opinion  of  musicians,  as  represent- 
ing a  fine  type  of  musical  expres- 
sion. They  embody  the  religious 
fervor  of  their  originators  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  some 
forms  of  so-called  sacred  songs. 
The  version  herewith  presented  is 
that  transcribed  by  Mrs.  Natalie 
Curtis-Burlin,  from  the  Big  Quar- 
tet of  the  Hampton  Institute.' 


»y 


RECORD  OF 
NEGRO  ATHLETE 

IN  a  game  between  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Institute  of  Technology, 
while  the  onlooking  thousands  of 
Harvard's  rooters  were  hushed  in 
breathless  silence  eager  for  some 
stroke  of  skill  or  fortune  to  strike 
the  decisive  blow  for  the  classic 
old  school,  her  alert,  agile  Negro 
athlete,  Mr.  E.  O.  Gourdin, 
snatched  off  18  points  for  the  Crim- 
son. He  won  the  100-yard  dash  in 
ten  seconds,  the  200-yard  dash  in 
22  2-6  seconds,  and  came  second 
only  in  the  shotput  with  a  toss  of 
over  39  feet.  Further  moved  by 
his  insatiate  desire  to  excel,  he 
then  smashed  the  Harvard  broad- 
jump  record  with  a  leap  of  24 
feet,  11  3-4  inches.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity won  a  victory  of  69  to  48. 

— Southweetem  Chrietian  Advoeate 

AN  INDIAN  MOVIE 

TSIANINA,  the  Indian  soprano, 
known  internationally  as  "Prin- 
cess Red  Feather,"  is  working  in 
pictures  at  the  head  of  her  own 
producing  company  in  southern 
California.  The  company  is  filming 
stories  based  on  Indian  life  and 
every  role  representing  an  Indian 
is  played  by  an  Indian.  The  leg- 
ends on  which  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman,  composer  and  accompan- 
ist, founded  some  of  his  well-known 
Indian  music,  with  whom  Tsianina 
has  toured,  has  already  been  filmed, 
and  "Shanewis"  is  to  follow  shortly. 
The  films  will  be  of  unusual  in- 
terest, as  the  Cadman  music  is  to 
be  used  with  them. 

—Kaneae  City  Stwr 

COLORED  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

AY.  W.  C.  A.  center  for  colored 
girls  was  opened  recently  at 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  one  of  the  old 
mansions  of  the  town.  The  house 
has  been  made  over  to  include  dor- 
mitory space,  club-rooms,  a  tea 
room,  and  accommodations  for  edu- 
cational classes  and  social  affairs. 
The  lawn  provides  a  recreation 
ground  and  tennis  courts.  The 
colored  Association  of  the  town, 
which  was  organized  eight  years 
ago,  has  at  present  600  members. 
This  is  the  fifty-eighth  center  for 
colored  girls  opened  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  few  years  by  the 
National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

— Ijob  Anodes  Timea 
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Object 
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An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Negro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 

Land,  about  1001  acres;  buildings,  140 

Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Sunmier  Schools,   1846 

Graduates,  2207;  ex-students,  over  8000      » 
Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt  Meigs,  and  niany 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$135,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$5,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship $100 

Endowed  scholarship 2B00 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  dwise  to  the  trustees  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
AgriculUiral  Inatitutk,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  mim  of  doUare, 

payable 
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Southern  "^^^  Southem  Home-Economics  Association 
Home-Economics  met  at  NashviUo,  Tennessee,  June  9  to  11.  The 
Association  meetings  were  held  at  the  George  Peabody 
College  and  were  attended  by  supervisors  and  teachers  of 
home  economics  from  all  the  Southem  States.  Miss  Lyford 
of  Hampton  Institute  presented  a  paper  on  'The  Home- 
Economics  Education  of  the  Negro  Girl"  in  which  she  included 
a  report  of  the  industrial  work  carried  on  by  the  Jeanes  in- 
dustrial teachers  in  the  rural  schools  and  of  the  high-school 
classes,  the  teacher-training  classes,  and  the  continuation 
classes  supported  in  part  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  in  part  by  the  fourteen  Southem  States.  Miss 
Lyford's  report  of  the  State  work  was  supplemented  by  a  re- 
port of  work  in  the  colored  schools  of  a  well-organized  county 
given  by  Miss  Charl  Williams,  county  superintendent  of 
Shelby  County,  Tennessee.  These  reports  indicated  clearly 
the  progress  that  is  possible  where  policies  are  clearly  out- 
lined and  their  continuation  is  assured  through  organization. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  the  State  Super- 
visors of  Home  Economics  were  invited  to  visit  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial-Normal  School  and  a  delicious  luncheon 
was  served  to  them  by.  its  home-economics  department.  Sum- 
mer School  was  in  progress  and  the  Normal  School  was  ap- 
parently taxed  to  its  capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  Tennessee  teachers  large  numbers  of 
vocational  students  are  attending  the  Normal  School,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  courses  offered  to  wounded  soldiers  by 
the  Federal  Board. 
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In  his  article  on  African  curios,  on  another  page 
HamptoiiU  Qf  this  issue  of  the  Southern  Workman,  Dr.  Wil- 
c^n"^"        liam  H.  Sheppard,  the  well-known  missionary 

to  the  Congo,  has  not  told — and  cannot  tell  in 
one  short  paper— one-half  of  what  should  be  known  about 
his  wonderful  African  collection  in  the  Blake  Museum  at 
Hampton  Institute. 

That  he  and  his  able  wife  could  have  made  such  an  ex- 
haustive collection  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous,  for  it  meets 
not  only  the  requirements  of  the  ethnologists,  but  those  of  the 
artist  as  well.  Already  it  has  been  used  by  scientists  to  es- 
tablish the  origin  of  the  culture  of  the  Bakuba  tribe,  and  has 
been  made  available  recently  in  the  decorations  and  cover  of 
Mrs.  Burlin's  book,  ''Songs  and  Tales  from  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent." 

Dr.  Sheppard  gives  little  idea  of  tbe  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  forty  mats  he  allowed  the  Institute  to  buy  from 
him,  every  one  of  which  has  a  different  design,  while  many 
are  of  different  weaves  and  patterns,  some  very  old  (one  at 
least  one  hundred  years)  and  done  with  most  intricate  and 
beautiful  stitches.  The  style  of  design  in  the  African  mats 
resembles  that  of  the  American  Indian  in  its  use  of  geometrical 
designs.  The  loom  used  by  Africans  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Navaho  Indians.  One  of  the  mats  is  exceptional, 
being  made  up  of  three  shades  of  tapa,  or  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry  tree — ecru,  black,  and  mulberry — cut  into  inch- 
long  triangles  and  sewed  together  with  fibres,  forming  a  very 
.attractive  patchwork  to  be  used  as  blanket,  mat,  or  dress. 

Another  curious  duplication  of  African  and  Indian  native 
work  is  shown  in  the  bow  and  arrows,the  bow  and  the  feathering 
of  the  arrows  being  the  same  in  both  cases  and  the  tips  differ- 
ing only  in  material.  The  African  uses  iron  where  the  Indian 
uses  flint.  The  Bakuba's  use  of  iron  places  him  high  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  not  only  on  account  of  his  mechanical  skill 
but  because  also  of  his  artistic  skill.  There  are  over  thirty 
finely  chased  and  beautifully  decorated  knives  and  other  weapons 
in  Dr.  Sheppard's  collection,  which  includes  also  six  large  woven 
shields  for  protection  from  these  weapons.  Besides  the  long 
knives  used  in  both  war  and  hunting  the  Bakuba  make  spears 
varying  in  shape  from  the  slender  ones  with  dagger-like  points  to 
the  heavier  kind,  detached  and  held  to  the  spear  handle  by  a  cord, 
since  deer,  tigers,  and  hippopotami  each  seem  to  require  different 
treatment. 

.  Brass  and  copper  are  not  found  in  the  Congo  region  and  be- 
ing imported  are  considered  very  precious.     Ornaments  made 
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of  either  metal  are  much  esteemed.  The  specimens  in  this  col- 
lection are  most  interesting,  comparing  favorably  with  Russian 
work  which  they  resemble  in  the  peculiar  use  of  material.  Some 
articles  are  simple  coils  of  metal  used  for  anklets  or  bracelets  but 
others  are  very  delicately  engraved.  The  object  which  excites 
most  interest  is  the  so-called  'Vedding  ring/'  This  is  a  large 
circle  of  solid  brass  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  which  a  man, 
with  sufficient  wealth  to  own  so  much  metal,  places  around  the 
neck  of  his  bride  and  which  she  wears  with  much  pride  and  dis- 
comfort. It  would  seem  that  the  latter  must  predominate,  at 
least  until  the  collar-bone  strengthens  itself  for  its  task. 

Another  very  choice  article  is  an  elephant's  tusk  generations 
old  and  dark  yellow  in  color,  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter  and  used  so  long  for  the  pounding  of  cassava 
for  bread  that  deep  grooves  have  been  worn  in  the  ivory  by  the 
hands  that  wielded  it. 

Dr.  Sheppard  makes  the  interesting  statement  that  dogs  do 
not  bark  in  Africa.  In  the  collection  are  wooden  bells  which  the 
natives  while  hunting  attach  to  the  dogs  in  order  to  locate  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  of  the  interesting  ar- 
ticles in  Dr.  Sheppard's  remarkable  collection.  Those  who  may 
be  interested  are  invited  to  inspect  them  at  the  Hampton  In- 
stitute Museum,  where,  however,  they  are  at  present  very  in- 
adequately housed.  They  must  remain  so  until  special  funds 
shall  be  provided  for  their  proper  display,  which  will  make  them 
more  available  for  enjo3rment  and  study. 


A  summer  school  of  one  thousand  students 

Hampton's      would  easily  have  been  possible  this  year  if  only 

Summer  School  dormitory    and    dining-room    accommodations 

had  been  adequate.  Several  years  ago  the  de- 
mand for  admission  to  the  summer  school  became  so  great 
that  the  Institute  adopted  the  policy  of  admitting  only  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  school  work,  are  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  have  taught  at  least  one  year,  and  hold 
State  certificates  of  respectable  grade.  It  was  felt  that  Hamp- 
ton should  devote  its  energies  to  those  who  could  profit  most 
from  the  courses  offered  and  who  in  turn  would  exert  the 
widest  influence  in  their  respective  communities.  While  this 
has  doubtless  served  to  raise  the  general  tone  of  the  student 
body,  (and  certainly  nothing  finer  than  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed this  year  could  be  desired)  it  has  not  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  admission.  Indeed  it  seems  rather  to  have  stimu- 
lated it 
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Application  blanks  were  this  year  issued  by  the  tenth 
of  May.  By  the  28th  the  396  places  in  our  women's  dormi- 
tories were  all  engaged.  Admission  fees  had  to  be  returned 
to  over  200  women  and  as  many  were  warned  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  apply.  The  immediate  community  has  little 
capacity  for  absorbing  a  temporary  influx  of  people  such  as 
a  Summer  School  would  bring,  and  when  enrollment  one  year 
ago  reached  540  it  seemed  as  though  the  limit  had  been 
reached.  This  year,  however,  many  of  those  who  could  not 
be  accommodated  on  the  school  grounds  managed  in  some 
way  to  secure  rooms  outside,  even  going  as  far  as  Newport 
News,  seven  miles  away.  Because  of  this  the  enrollment  this 
year  has  reached  the  unexpected  total  of  637. 

The  school  first  assembled  at  eight  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  20,  and  few  dropped  out  during  the  session,  which 
came  to  an  end  July  29.  As  usual  some  were  obliged  to  leave 
early  to  teach  in  summer  schools  in  their  own  States.  The  distri- 
bution of  students  by  States  is  as  follows : — 


StAte 

Men 

Women* 

Total 

Alabama 

6^ 

... 
1 

7 
1 

3 
6 

13 
6 

33 

? 

2 

4 
28 

119 

11 

5 

27 
1 

'    il 

9 

42 

16 

1     133 

1       49 

24 

4 

10 

159 

518 

12 

Arkansas 

14 

Delaware 

5 

Florida     .  . 

6 

Georiria 

84 

Indiana 

2 

Kansas 

1 

Kentuckv 

17 

Louisiana 

15 

Maryland 

55 

Mississippi     

North  Carolina   

South  Carolina 

Tennessee     

21 

166 

57 

25 

Texas 

6 

West  Virginia    

14 

Virginia 

187 

Totals 

637 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  any  increase  would  be 
largely  from  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  States  of  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia,  but  the  records  show  con- 
siderable increases  in  the  more  distant  States  of  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  even  Mississippi.  More  than  one-half  of  those 
refused  were  from  States  not  contiguous  to  Virginia.  The 
growth  of  the  Hampton  Summer  School  is  but  one  manifesta^ 
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tion  of  a  general  movement.  Summer  schools  all  over  the  South 
have  grown  surprisingly  in  the  last  few  years,  nor  are  the 
causes  far  to  seek.  The  ambition  for  professional  advancement 
to  be  found  everywhere  among  the  better  class  of  teachers  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  commendable  efforts  of  the  i^everal 
State  Departments  of  Education  to  raise  the  requirements  for 
State  certificates.  This,  together  with  the  recent  improvements 
in  the  compensation  of  teachers,  has  made  the  future  of  teach- 
ing more  promising,  and  summer  schools  are  quick  to  feel 
the  effect. 

Among  the  students  at  Hampton  this  year  94  were 
county-training-school  teachers,  33  of  the  number  being  prin- 
cipals. There  were  62  high-school  teachers,  including  7 
principals;  and  44  principals  of  graded  schools.  Of  indus- 
trial supervising  teachers  there  were  64  with  14  matrons  of 
boarding  schools.  About  one^half  of  the  school  was  made  up 
of  grade  teachers,  25  of  them  completing  the  third  year  of 
the  course  prescribed  for  those  desiring  the  Virginia  State 
Elementary  Professional  certificate.  Several  completed 
courses  leading  to  special  certificates  for  some  department 
of  high-school  teaching. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hampton  Summer  School 
is  conducted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Institute,  and  the  same  courses 
of  study  are  offered  and  the  same  certificate  granted  in  the 
other  Normal  Schools  of  the  State. 

Two  classes  of  observation  under  the  charge  of  Whittier 
Training  School  teachers  were  maintained  for  four  weeks. 
Sixty-seven  children  from  the  neighborhood  were  glad  to  at- 
tend and  an  excellent  opportunity  was  given  for  observing 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  schoolroom.  Observation  of 
teaching  is  one  of  the  requirements  in  the  course  leading  to 
the  Elementary  Professional  Certificate. 

For  the  second  time  Hampton  was  ask^d  by  the  authori- 
ties of  North  Carolina  to  provide  special  courses  for  the 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  that  State.  A  group  of  about  twenty 
men — "Smith  Hughes  teachers" — were  sent  and  three-weeks' 
courses  were  offered  in  farm  shop  work,  soils,  crops,,  and 
methods  of  teaching.  A  voluntary  course  in  gas  engines  was 
offered  after  regular  school  hours. 

The  special  courses  in  physical  education  which  were 
instituted  last,  year  have  been  more  than  justified.  Five  of 
those  who  started  a  year  ago  received  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  School  special  certificates  in  physical  education 
granted  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 
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Of  the  86  Summer  School  instructors  17  were  taken  from 
the  Hampton  Institute  staff.  The  others  were  drawn  from  a 
wide  area,  and  probably  in  no  previous  summer  has  the 
general  level  of  instruction  been  of  a  higher  quality. 

What  the  Hampton  Summer  School,  even  in  the  near 
future,  will  be  like  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Every  year  brings  new 
demands  which  necessitate  changes.  We  have  now  had  two 
years  of  experience  in  offering  courses  for  high-school 
teachers.  With  the  increase  of  high  schools  for  colored  youth 
and  the  resulting  demand  for  teachers  this  innovation  is  likely 
to  be  permanent.  By  next  summef  Kennedy  Hall  will  enable 
us  to  accommodate  at  least  fifty  more  women  on  the  school 
grounds.  This,  however,  will  go  but  a  little  way  towards  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  admission.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  impose  still  further  restrictions  on  the  kinds 
of  teachers  for  whom  instruction  will  be  provided. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  near  future  Hampton  will 
offer  courses  of  twelve  weeks  besides  continuing  the  present 
summer  school  of  six  weeks.  This  would  benefit  teachers  who 
wish  to  pursue,  while  in  the  service,  definite  courses  they 
were  unable  to  take  in  their  earlier  years  of  preparation. 
The  white  normal  schools  of  Virginia  and  the  colored  state 
normal  school  at  Petersburj?  are  already  operating  under  a 
four-quarter  system.  As  yet  the  adoption  of  this  plan  at 
Hampton  has  not  seemed  feasible  but  a  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  will  doubtless  be  discovered. . 


Negro  rural  ministers  of  western  South  Caro- 
inis  ert       jj^^^  ^^^  seeking  the  truth  concerning  educa- 

Conference 

at  Bettit       ^^^^*    farming,    health,  .and    community 

organization,  as  well  as  the  truth  concerning 
God's  message  which  they  are  preaching  so  fearlessly  and  un- 
selfishly to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plodding  Negro  cotton 
farmers,  who  live  on  the  sand  hills  and  in  the  fertile  valleys, 
and  who  furnish  the  basic  labor  which  increases  materially 
South  Carolina's  wealth. 

Year  by  year  these  Negro  rural  ministers  gather  at  Bettis 
Academy,  which  is  seven  miles  from  Trenton,  South  Carolina, 
and  which  is  ably  presided  over  by  Alfred  W.  Nicholson,  who 
is  to  his  own  people — and  to  the  white  people  as  well — a 
present  and  valuable  help  in  times  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
trouble,  and  who  is  also  an  unfailingly  wise  counsellor  in  mat- 
ters of  race  relations. 
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For  four  days — days  filled  to  overflowing  with  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration,  days  beginning  with  prayer  and  medita- 
tion at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  ten  or  ten- 
thirty  with  "experience"  talks — these  servants  of  God  and 
man  listened  attentively  and  with  open  minds  and  hearts  to 
practical  talks  on  the  making  of  sermons;  the  handling  of 
church  correspondence ;  the  keeping  of  records ;  the  financing 
of  church  work ;  the  organization  of  the  church  program  with 
a  view  to  enlisting  the  strength  of  the  entire  community,  in- 
cluding the  young  people ;  and  the  interpreting  of  the  Bible  to 
people  who  need  to  realize  the  present-day  demands  which 
God  makes  upon  them  as  individuals. 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  James  Hardy  Dillard  of  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia,  president  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Boards, 
planned  the  first  ministers'  conference  at  Bettis  Academy.  He 
invited  Dr.  James  E.  Gregg,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute, 
Jackson  Davis,  field  agent  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
and  his  two  associates,  Mr.  B.  C.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  W.  T.  B. 
Williams,  to  join  him  in  the  task  of  presenting  to  Negro  rural 
ministers,  who  could  be  readily  assembled  at  Bettis  Academy, 
the  simple  message  of  God's  love  for  men,  and  of  men's 
responsibility  for  carrying  into  everyday  action  God's  call  to 
service.  To  that  first  conference  many  ministers  came  for  help, 
while  others  came  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  to  which  some  of 
them  have  since  confessed. 

During  that  first  conference  the  instruction  was  so  good, 
the  inspiration  was  so  great,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  bro- 
therhood so  unmistakable  that  many  men  went  away  "happy 
in  the  Lord,"  but  some  were  sceptical  of  having  the  same  kind 
of  conference — a  conference  of  white  and  colored  people, 
which  was  so  completely  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Christian 
unselfishness — ^repeated  the  next  year. 

The  second  conference  brought  many  new  ministers.  This 
year's  conference  attracted  a  still  larger  audience  and  in- 
cluded a  number  who  had  hitherto  been  "waiting  to  see  what 
would  happen."  The  registration  list  included  178  rural  min- 
isters. Perhaps  226  to  250  ministers  attended  some  or  all  of 
the  conference  sessions.  The  Rev.  Laurence  Fenninger,  chap- 
lain of  Hampton  Institute,  spoke  helpfully  on  Sunday-school 
work.   William  Anthony  Aery  discussed  the  health  problem. 

Deep  spirituality,  desire  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
school-teachers,  willingness  to  believe  in  white  people,  love  of 
singing,  appreciation  of  Dr.  Dillard  and  his  co-workers,  eager- 
ness for  new  truth,  growing  religious  tolerance, — ^these  are 
some  of  the  words  which  should  be  used  in  any  description  or 
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analysis  of  the  Negro  ministers'  conference  at  Bettis  Academy. 
But  words  cannot  describe  the  effectiveness  of  the  heart-songrs 
of  these  people  who  are  struggling  toward  the  light  of  new 
truth.  A  few  song-titles  will  suggest  the  pain,  the  hope,  and 
the  joy  of  these  children  of  God — "Holy  Spirit,  don't  leave 
me  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked  world;"  "Take  your  burden  to 
the  Lord  and  leave  it  there;"  "I'm  goin'  to  tell  it  wherever  I 
go  how  Jesus  blessed  my  soul." 

The  Southern  Workman  will  print  in  a  later  issue  an 
article  on  the  Summer  School  at  Bettis  Academy  and  its  co- 
operation with  the  Ministers'  Conference. 


Delegates  and  friends  from  all  sections  of  Vir- 

Fea^rat'oB      ^^^^^  joumeyed  to  Lexington  to  attend  the  four- 

Meetinf       teenth  annual  convention  of  the  Virginia  State 

Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  held  in 

June.    White  men  and  women  interested  in  social  work  came  also 

in  large  numbers.    The  finest  thing  about  the  meeting  was  that 

the  white  and  colored  people  spoke  freely  about  what  they  felt 

was  right  and  wrong,  without  any  fear  or  thought  of  anyone's 

being  offended ;  and  no  one  was  offended,  because  all  were  too 

much  in  earnest  about  doing  the  right  things  for  all. 

There  were  carefully  prepared  and  well-delivered  ad- 
dresses by  white  and  colored  men  and  women.  Every  phase  of 
community  life  was  discussed  and  many  helpful  suggestions 
were  given  about  how  to  meet  present-day  needs,  all  realizing 
that  there  are  new  demands  which  must  be  met. 

At  the  Child  Welfare  round  table  many  phases  of  child 
training  were  discussed.  Posters  issued  by  the  National  Child 
Welfare  Association  of  New  York  were  put  up  in  the  church 
where  the  meetings  were  held,  and  many  truths  concerning 
the  right  and  the  wrong  way  to  care  for  children  were  con- 
sidered carefully,  and  indelibly  impressed. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  how  the  women  understood  their 
own  community  problems  and  how  earnestly  they  sought  help 
to  meet  them.  The  President,  Mrs.  Janie  Porter  Barrett,  who 
has  served  the  organization  in  this  capacity  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  stressing  the  inter-racial  movement  in  her  annual 
address,  said : 

"The  inter-racial  movement  being  launched  in  dif- 
ferent States  is  most  important.  There  will  never  be 
a  time  when  good  will  between  the  races  will  be  more 
needed  than  now,  and  I  know  of  no  group  in  a  better 
position  to  stand  by  that  movement  than  you  women 
of  the  Virginia  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs.    I  feel  that  I  can  count  on  you  to  throw  your 
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whole  strength  with  this  movement,  for  you  and  I 
have  learned  from  experience  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished by  white  and  colored  people  trusting 
each  other  and  working  together.  The  Virginia  In- 
dustrial School  is  an  example.  Neither  the  white  nor 
the  colored  women  could  have  done  that  piece  of 
work  alone,  but  together  we  have  done  work  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  community,  the  State,  and  the 
country.  So  you  and  I  are  in  position  to  speak  for 
the  sincerity  and  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the  white 
men  and  women  who  are  as  anxious  as  we  are  to 
right  wrongs,  for  we  have  tested  them. 

"We  can  never  stand  by  and  hear  white  people 
denounced  as  a  whole  because  of  the  wrong- 
doing of  some,  without  telling  of  those  we  know  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South  who  are  working  un- 
ceasingly for  justice  and  fair  play  for  all." 

An  excellent  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  A.  L.  James  of 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  on  the  subject,  "The  Church  and  Com- 
munity Service."  Dr.  W.  T.  White  of  Clifton  Forge,  in  his 
usual  able  and  forceful  way,  led  in  the  discussion  which 
proved  most  helpful  to  all. 

The  Federation  women  are  very  much  in  earnest  about 
getting  a  common  platform  upon  which  the  churches  and 
clubs  can  work,  especially  along  the  amusement  line.  The 
question  of  woman  and  the  ballot  was  helpfully  discussed  by 
the  vice  president  at  large,  Mrs.  Ora  Brown  Stokes.  The 
responsibility  and  the  duty  which  come  with  the  ballot,  were 
made  very  clear.  "The  Woman  of  To-day  and  Her  Respon- 
sibilities," delivered  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  Tyrrell,  president  of  the 
Woman's  State  Baptist  Association,  was  most  inspiring  and 
helpful,  pointing  out  as  it  did  the  demands  of  the  new  day  and 
how  to  meet  them. 

Mrs.  Long,  president  of  the  Civic  League  of  Lexington, 
Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  Rev.  Mr.  Gonsalos,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
which  the  meetings  were  held,  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Kerlin,  who 
read  a  fine  paper  for  her  husband.  Professor  Kerlin,  Rev.  R. 
M.  Stennett,  Mrs.  Henry  Lane  Schmelz,  and  Miss  Estelle  Has- 
kins,  who  came  all  the  way  from  Nashville  to  speak  on  race 
relations, — all  these  were  most  inspiring  and  helpful,  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  the  women  in  a  wonderful  way. 

The  reports  from  clubs  showing  the  fine  constructive 
work  done  by  the  women  in  their  own  communities,  and  the 
President's  detailed  account  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
year  at  the  Virginia  Industrial  School,  a  piece  of  constructive 
work  of  which  every  woman  in  Virginia  feels  proud,  were 
equally  inspiring.  One  could  hardly  realize  that  this  large 
body  of  enthusiastic,  well-informed,  influential  women  had  its 
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befirinning  with  a  small  band  of  earnest,  unselfish  workers 
whose  one  desire  was  to  serve  where  service  was  most  needed. 

All  left  Lexington  delighted  with  the  entertainment  of 
colored  Federated  Club  and  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Lexington,  who  did  not  leave  anything  undone  to  make  their 
stay  pleasant  and  profitable.    An  invitation  to  visit  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  was 
extended  to  the  Convention  by  the  presidents  of  those  institu- 
tions.   One  afternoon  was  taken  to  make  these  visits ;  another 
afternoon  was  given  up  to  a  visit  to  the  wonderful  Natural 
Bridge.    A  delightful  reception  was  given  on  the  spacious  lawn 
of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walker,  the  local  chairman,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Convention. 

Every  woman  turned  her  face  homeward  with  a  new  de- 
termination to  work  harder  than  ever  in  her  own  community 
for  the  better  days  that  are  to  come,  when  all  nations  and  all 
races  will  reach  the  point  where  they  cannot  wrong  each 
other. 


DUTY* 

BY  JAMES  E.  GREGG 

Galations  5:14:  "For  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in 
this:  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' " 

MOST  of  you  to  whom  I  am  speaking  do  not  remember  the 
nineteenth  century.  You  are  the  children  of  the  twen- 
tieth: the  spirit,  the  hopes,  the  promises,  the  ideals,  the  op- 
portunities of  the  twentieth  century  are  yours.  All  of  us 
indeed  must  shape  our  lives  to  fit  the  conditions  of  this 
new  age. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  habits  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury mind,  thus  far,  has  been  its  criticalness :  its  readiness  to 
doubt  what  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted;  to  challenge 
ideas  which  have  commonly  been  bowed  to  and  respectfully 
given  the  right  of  way.  Amid  all  this  unrest  and  discontent 
and  uncertainty  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  much 
free  criticism  of  the  traditional  doctrines  of  religion  and 
morality.  Theology  indeed  has  been  under  attack  for  so 
many  years  that  it  has  learned  to  keep  what  it  needs  and  to  get 
along  without  what  it  does  not  need.    It  is  like  a  country  at  war : 


t 


^Baccalaureate  sermon  at  Hampton  Institute,  May  1921 
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its  bitter  experience  provides  a  considerable  amount  of  brac- 
ing discipline  and  forces  men  to  distinguish  between  the 
superfluous  and  the  essential  things.  But  our  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  have  until  comparatively  recently  been  let  alone.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  were  entirely  worthy  of  our  respect  and 
honor. 

Now  the  searchlights  and  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  are 
being  turned  even  upon  the  sacred  citadel  of  Duty.  What  is 
there  in  it?  men  are  asking.  Why  ought  I  to  do  anything? 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  so-called  "categorical  impera- 
tive," this  ''moral  obligation?"  And  if  I  really  ought  to  do 
certain  things  and  ought  not  to  do  certain  other  things,  what  is 
the  reason  for  it;  and  is  it  the  same  reason  as  in  the  old  days? 
Furthermore,  just  what  ought  I  to  do?  Is  the  content  of  my 
morality  the  same  for  me  as  for  my  grandfather  or  for  my 
neighbor?  If  the  Golden  Rule  and  Christianity's  Law  of  Love  are 
indefensible,  we  may  as  well  find  it  out  now  as  later.  The  war 
was  supposed  to  settle  this  question;  but  the  behavior  of  men 
since  has  opened  it  again. 

Before  we  consider  this  question,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  dispose  of  the  one  which  logically  must  come 
first:  Is  there  any  absolute,  any  universal  right  or  wrong  at 
all?  May  not  Duty  mean  one  thing  for  me  and  quite  another 
thing  for  the  German  or  the  Japanese  or  the  Hindoo?  One 
thing  for  the  man  of  wealth  and  culture,  another  for  the 
ignorant  field  hand?  Why  were  not  the  old  Greek  sophists 
right  after  all  in  their  contention  that  ''man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things,"  and  why  should  not  every  man  be  at  liberty  to 
do  whatever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  to  be  his  own  law-giver? 
Is  there  any  eternal  standard  of  human  duty  to  which  all 
men  are  bound  to  try  to  conform? 

We  must  somehow  find  a  way  out  of  the  confusion  of 
thought  into  which  such  questionings  as  these  have  led  us. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  Truth  and  Beauty,  we  feel  that  there 
must  be  an  ideal  somewhere  of  which  all  our  efforts  are  but 
imperfect  copies,  so  with  Duty^  Yet  this  is  not  easy  to  prove 
in  words. 

We  shall  find  the  path  clearest,  I  think,  if  we  begin, 
not  with  abstract  Right,  but  with  what  are  commonly  called 
"rights."  People  are  very  willing  to  talk  about  them — often 
more  willing  than  they  are  to  talk  about  their  "duties."  The 
man  who  works  with  his  hands  feels  that  he  has  a  "right" 
to  a  shorter  working-day  and  a  larger  share  of  his  employer's 
profits.  His  employer  feels  that  he  has  a  "right"  to  run  his 
business  as  he   thinks  best,    without   dictation   from   outside. 
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Boys  and  girls  quickly  learn  to  feel  that  they  have  certain 
"rights,"  in  such  matters  as  education  and  recreation,  for 
instance,  which  should  be  respected  by  their  parents  and 
teachers.  When  husbands  and  wives  quarrel  it  is  usually  over 
their  "rights"  of  one  kind  or  another.  Women  have  asserted 
their  "right"  to  take  part  in  civil  government.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  is  expected  to  maintain  the  "rights"  of  its 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

These  innumerable  demands  for  the  recognition  of 
"rights"  are  all,  at  bottom,  a  demand  for  justice:  every  man 
wants  to  be  treated  as  kindly  as  the  next  man,  to  be  given  an 
equal  chance  to  develop  himself,  to  "better  himself,"  in  the 
broadest  way.  And  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  justice,  in 
spite  of  the  variations  of  circumstance,  is  somehow  one  and 
the  same  thing  for  all  men.  To  do  justly  cannot  mean  one 
thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  one  thing  in  America 
and  another  thing  in  Europe.  Cruelty  is  cruelty,  in  Belgium 
or  in  Armenia,  in  Russia  or  in  Haiti  or  in  Georgia.  Justice 
is  justice,  wherever  man  is  man.  Here  is  the  best  possible 
kind  of  evidence  that  we  really  do  believe  and  constantly 
take  it  for  granted  that  Righteousness,  like  Truth  and  Beauty, 
is  one  and  eternal:  that  there  is  an  absolute  and  universal 
standard,  a  goal  toward  which  all  men  are  pressing,  whether 
they  realize  it  or  not.  The  "Stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of 
God"  is  listened  to  by  every  human  being.  That  is  how  we  are 
made.    Man  is  incurably  conscientious. 

Another  fact  which  the  current  discussion  of  the  subject 
makes  entirely  clear  is  this :  that  Duty  is  a  social  as  well  as  an 
individual  matter.  We  cannot  think,  speak,  or  act  indepen- 
dently of  our  fellows.  We  are  made  by  the  persons  who  sur- 
round us  far  more  truly  than  by  .the  things  which  surround  us. 
Therefore  we  owe  it  to  others  to  do  what  we  can  to  give  them 
strength  and  happiness:  as  the  common  phrase  puts  it,  to 
leave  our  corner  of  the  world  a  little  better  for  our  having 
been  in  it. 

He  is  a  stony-hearted  and  brazen-faced  man  who  denies 
this  obligation  nowadays.  Unblushing  selfishness  has  gone 
out  of  fashion.  Few  persons  have  the  hardihood  to  confess 
that  they  are  living  merely  for  what  they  can  get;  they  at 
least  profess  to  be  trying  to  give  something  to  their  fellow- 
men.  The  popular  ideals  in  business,  as  in  the  so-called  pro- 
fessions, have  now  come  to  be  ideals  of  service. 

But,  some  one  may  object,  does  not  this  pleasant  vision 
disregard  the  cold  facts,  and  especially  the  fact  of  self-inter- 
est?    Men  and  nations  must  look  out  for  themselves.     They 
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must  keep  themselves  alive  and  strong,  and  they  will  assuredly 
struggle  to  do  so,  whatever  else  they  may  do. 

Obviously,  there  is  truth  here.  The  principle  of  unselfish 
loyalty  does  introduce  possibilities  of  conflict.  What  is  my 
duty  to  myself,  to  my  family,  to  my  town,  to  my  country,  to 
my  God?  What  shall  a  skilful  surgeon  do  chiefly,  teach 
others  or  practice?  Shall  a  university  professor  devote  his 
time  to  his  students  or  to  writing  and  research?  What  shall 
.the  president  of  a  great  corporation  do  when  his  business 
needs  his  most  careful  attention,  and  his  young  sons  at  home 
need  his  companionship,  and  his  city  calls  on  him  to  render 
public  service  as  its  mayor?  What  shall  a  young  man  do — 
go  on  with  his  education  or  help  his  needy  brothers  and  sis- 
ters? It  is  no  easy  question.  Yet,  as  a  wise  philosopher  has 
written,*  "There  is  no  such  thing  really  as  a  conflict  of  duties. 
A  man's  duty  under  any  particular  set  of  circumstances  is 
always  one,  though  the  conditions  of  the  case  may  be  so  com- 
plicated and  obscure  as  to  make  it  diflScult  to  decide  what  the 
duty  really  is.  That  which  we  are  apt  to  call  a  conflict  of 
duties  is  really  a  conflict  of  reverences  for  different  causes  or 
persons  whose  claims  upon  us  do  not  agree.  It  is  our  hard 
but  immensely  worth-while  task  to  consider  and  decide  which 
loyalty  should  be  paramount.  And  in  our  own  day  and  gen- 
eration the  responsibility  is  made  all  the  harder  and  heavier 
because  the  old  authorities  of  church  and  creed  and  law  and 
custom  have  so  largely  been  lost,  and  new  ones  must  be  found. 
You  and  I  and  our  contemporaries  are  called  upon  to  face  the 
wide-spreading  moral  agnosticism  of  our  time,  to  bring  order 
into  its  confusion,  to  restate  and  re-establish  the  moral  law  in 
clearness  and  wisdom  and  beauty  and  power. 

What,  then,  shall  be  our  first  principle  in  this  effort? 
What  is  Duty:  your  duty,  my  duty,  every  man's  duty?  We 
shall  not  be  far  from  the  right  answer  if  we  say  that  a  man's 
duty  is  to  develop  himself  to  the  highest  possible  point. 
Nietzsche  and  Bernard  Shaw  with  their  loose  talk  about  "the 
superman"  have  been  so  far  right,  only  their  superman,  in 
certain  respects,  would  be  a  reversion  to  the  brute.  What  is 
true  in  their  argument  amounts  to  an  endorsement  of  the 
words  of  Jesus :  "Ye  are  to  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect." 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  make  it  plain  that  such 
self-development — since  man  is  man — cannot  proceed  by  the 
path  of  selfishness,  but  must  follow  the  path  of  unselfishness 
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and  loyalty.  You  cannot  be  your  best  self  unless  you  regard 
others.  As  the  philosopher  whom  I  quoted  a  moment  ago 
writes,  the  only  good  which  can  really  be  the  common  good 
''consists  in  the  settled  disposition  on  each  man's  part  to  make 
the  most  and  best  of  humanity  in  his  own  person  and  in  the 

persons  of  others."t 

What  is  this  but  another  way  of  saying  what  our  Saviour 
has  said  for  all  time  in  the  matchless  words  of  the  text:  "Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?"  Could  the  truth  of  this 
matter  be  more  exquisitely,  more  perfectly  stated?  The  more 
you  reflect  upon  this  simple  commandment,  the  more  you 
wonder  at  the  balanced  equity  of  its  thought  and  the  infinite 
comprehensiveness  of  its  application.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor — ^not  more  than  thyself,  for  that  would  be  unprac- 
tical, foolish,  suicidal;  and  not  less  than  thyself,  for  that 
would  be  cowardly,  swinish,  disloyal,  shameful.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ,  therefore  loving  the  welfare  of 
his  soul  above  the  comfort  of  his  body.  This  is  Christlike ;  this 
is  your  duty. 

Young  Men  and  Young  Women  op  the  Graduating  Class  : 

You  have  had  years  enough  at  Hampton  so  that  the  principle 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  wholly  familiar  to  you.  You 
have  had  unselfish  service  recommended  to  you  by  so  many 
teachers  and  advisers  that  you  may  almost  be  in  danger  of 
feeling  as  the  Athenian  voter  felt  about  the  blameless  Aris- 
tides — ^tired  of  hearing  him  called  "the  Just." 

Yet  the  truth  is  exactly  what  you  have  been  told.  You 
have  recognized  it  in  your  class  motto — "To  an  unselfish  end 
we  aspire" ;  and  you  will  speedily  have  the  chance  of  finding 
it  out  for  yourselves  more  frequently  and  of  proving  it  in 
your  own  minds  more  clearly  than  ever  you  have  before.  This 
world  of  ours  is  God's  world  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary.  His  spiritual  laws  do  govern  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men,  as  His  laws  of  energy  and  gravitation  sway  the  stars  and 
the  planets.  Love  is  stronger  than  hatred,  or  fear  or  sorrow 
or  death.  The  Golden  Rule  works  when  it  is  really  tried. 
Friendliness  will  win  where  suspicion  and  jealousy  only  make 
trouble.  Courtesy  is  better  that  cruelty.  Peace  and  good 
will  are  slowly  but  surely  bringing  men  together,  in  our  own 
Commonwealth  and  in  every  other  State,  in  our  own  country 
and  in  every  other  country.  For  we  are  God's  children;  one 
is  our  Master  and  Elder  Brother,  even  Christ,  and  all  we  are 
brethren. 
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SUPERSTITIONS* 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  SHEPPARD 

William  H.  Sheppard,  D.D.  was  a  missionary  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  under  the  Presbyterian  Church  South  for  twenty  years, 
where  he  was  a  fearless  fighter  for  human  rights,  exposing,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  the  Belgian  atrocities  against  the  helpless 
Africans.  Left  alone  in  the  heart  of  Africa  by  the  death  of  his 
white  friend  and  co-worker,  the  Rev.  Samuel  N.  Lapsley,  Dr. 
Sheppard  penetrated  to  the  hitherto  forbidden  country  of  King 
Lukenga,  and  at  another  time  came  into  contact  with  the  can- 
nibal tribe  called  Zap-po-Zaps.  In  recognition  of  his  discov- 
eries he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of 
England. 

Born  in  1865  he  came  to  Hampton  in  the  early  80's,  getting 
at  the  Institute  through  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell  his  inspiration  for 
missionary  work.  He  obtained  his  theological  training  at  StiU- 
man  Institute,  Alabama,  and  though  he  returned  from  Africa  in 
broken  health,  is  now  a  preacher  and  indefatigable  Sunday- 
school  worker  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  ^The  Editors 

'T^HE  natives  of  Africa  have  a  decided 
■*■  taste  for  the  beautiful.     They  de- 
corate everything.     Sometimes  it  takes 
them  a  year  to  hew  out  a  canoe  from  an 
enormous  tree  in  the  forest,  miles  from 
a  river.     When  it  is  in  good  shape  and 
sand-papered  (a  rough  bark  being  used 
for  polishing)  they  take  a  chalky  sub- 
stance (lupemba)  trace  a  design,  and 
proceed  with  a  small  adz  and  knife  to 
carve  the  design.     They  then  polish  the 
,  canoe  again  with  the  rough  bark.     The 
last  process  is  rubbing  with  oil  and 
■  palm-fibre. 
In  building  their  houses  they  use  smooth  poles  for  the 
framework.     Split  bamboo  is  tied  on  the  sides  and  roof;  then 
palm  leaves,  which  have  previously  been  sewed  together,  mak- 
ing matting,  are  placed  over  the  frame  of  the  house  and  tied  on 
with  strong  cords.     From  two  to  any  number  of  men  work  to- 
gether.    The  cords  are  so  tied  that  when  the  house  is  finished 
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the  sides  exhibit  a  distinct  and  beautiful  design.  Many  times 
the  bamboo  which  holds  the  smooth  matting  in  position  is 
colored — red,  yellow,  or  black.  The  door  jambs  are  made  of 
very  thick  boards,  carved  with  artistic  designs. 

In  King  Lukenga's  country  (the  home  of  the  great  Bakuba 
tribe)  every  house  has  a  high  fence  around  it  made  of  tall  smooth 
poles,  palm-leaf  matting,  and  layers  of  split  bamboo.  The  strong 
cord  which  fastens  the  bamboo  to  the  frame  work  is,  as  usual, 
so  tied  as  to  form  designs. 

The  bed  frames  inside  the  houses  are  thick  pieces  of  hard 
timber.  These  are  also  carved  into  figures.  Their  clay  pots 
for  cooking  and  the  large  water  pots  are  decorated,  and  knives 
as  well  as  spears  are  carved. 

Their  baskets,  which  are  carried  on  the  head  and  not  on 
the  arm,  are  narrow  and  from  three  to  four  feet  long.  These 
baskets  are  woven  in  figures  on  both  sides.  They  are  made  of 
thin  pieces  of  bamboo  interwoven  with  strong  cords.  The  na- 
tives have  many  kinds  of  baskets.  Some  are  used  for  bringing 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  peanuts,  and  other  products  from 
the  fields.  Some  are  made  in  basket  style  and  hold  water; 
others  are  nearly  flat  and  are  used  for  plates.  They  are  all  made 
in  different  designs. 

Even  their  hoes,  which  are  their  principal  farming  imple- 
ments, all  have  patterns  made  by  the  blacksmiths  on  both  han- 
dle and  blade.  The  ore  from  which  these  hoes  are  made  is 
gathered  mostly  from  the  surface  of  the  hills,  smelted  in  crude 
ovens,  and  beaten  into  shape  by  the  village  blacksmith.  They 
insert  the  iron  point  into  a  knot  on  the  handle  of  the  hoe  and 
not  the  handle  into  the  hoe.  In  this  way  the  hoe  is  easily  pulled 
out  of  the  handle  and  an  adz  inserted  for  other  kinds  of  work. 
So  a  man  need  have  but  one  handle  for  many  tools.  The  na- 
tive digs  up  the  ground  where  the  corn,  for  example,  is  to  be 
planted,  throws  in  the  seed,  and  covers  it  with  his  big  toe. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  corn,  tobacco,  peas,  beans,  cassava, 
sugar  cane,  and  peanuts  are  planted  in  this  way  and  culti- 
vated with  the  hoe. 

Oil  my  first  visit  into  the"Forbidden  Land"of  King  Lukenga 
I  suffered  many  disappointments  and  privations.  After  many 
weeks  and  months  on  the  trail  and  off  the  trail,  as  I  penetrated 
farther  and  farther  inland,  the  natives  became  more  and  more 
excited.  At  last  the  King  felt  that  I  was  appoaching  too  near 
to  his  seat  of  government,  so  he  sent  down  his  special  fighters. 
I  was  halted  and  my  whole  caravan  was  put  under  arrest.  The 
village  in  which  I  was  found  was  condemned  by  the  King's 
guard.     I  pled  in  their  tongue   (which  I  had  picked  up  from 
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some  of  the  King's  traders  in  our  region)  for  their  lives  and 
mine.  They  were  astonished  to  find  a  foreigner  speaking  their 
language.  The  matter  was  communicated  to  the  King  at  the 
capital.  He  had  his  soothsayers  and  witch-doctors  find  out 
from  the  spirits  who  I  was.  Their  superstition  turned  things 
in  my  favor,  for  I  was,  so  they  said,  a  dead  son  of  King  Lukenga. 
In  great  excitement  they  told  the  King  I  had  been  born  again 
and  was  now  trying  to  find  my  way  back  home.  I  was  carried 
in  great  honor  the  rest  of  the  journey ,a  feast  day  was  appointed, 
and  I  was  received  publicly  by  King  Lukenga.  I  made  many 
denials  of  their  idea,  but  it  was  useless. 

During  my  stay  with  the  King  he  presented  me  with  royal 
cups,  a  royal  sceptre,  and  a  royal  knife.  The  illustration  (Fig.  1 ) 
shows  one  of  King  Lukenga's  cups.  His  servant  kneels  before 
His  Highness,  holding  the  cup  with  both  hands.  The  servant 
takes  a  sip  of  the  contents  (palm  wine),  then  presents  it  to  the 
King,  and  finally  claps  his  hands  three  times  in  honor  of  His 
Majesty.  The  cup  is  made  of  mahogany  and  the  face  on  it  seems 
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to  verify  their  tradition  that  many,  many  years  ago  they  came 
from  a  far-away  land  (Egypt?),  traveled  and  camped,  trave- 
eled  and  camped,  crossed  rivers,  fought  with  many  tribes,  and 
at  last  settled  on  a  great  plateau.  They  started  out  to  con- 
quer the  tribes  in  the  Kassai  Valley,  and  succeeded;  to-day 
Lukenga  is  the  acknowledged  King  of  all  this  region. 

In  the  same  illustration  with  the  royal  cup  is  an  object  of 
special  interest  called  the  "Bakuba  sentry."  This  is  driven  into 
the  ground  in  front  of  a  man's  house  while  he  is  busy  outside  his 
door  under  a  shed  or  porch  spinning  balls  of  twine  from  palm 
fibre,  out  of  which  he  will  weave  seines  for  fishing;  or  he  may 
be  weaving  cloth  or  mats,  making  hats,  or  carving.  The  sentry 
watches  carefully  and  no  enemy  can  approach  or  evil  spirit  come 
near  without  the  workman's  knowledge. 


no.  2 — BAKUBA  CUPS 

The  natives  drink  water  and  palm  wine,  their  only  bever- 
ages, from  cups  of  various  shapes  made  of  mahogany  or  ebony 
and  elaborately  carved  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  cups  in  the 
Hampton  Institute  exhibit  were  collected  by  the  writer  in  the 
interior  of  Central  Africa,  twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  .West 
Coast.  When  a  man  is  traveling  on  the  caravan  road  or  visiting 
his  friends  he  always  uses  his  own  cup  which  he  carries  tied  to 
the  waist  by  a  thick  cord. 

The  pipes  of  the  Bakuba  people  (Fig.  3)  are  almost  sacred, 
many  of  them  being  blessed  by  the  witch-doctors.  Those  so 
blessed  are  smoked  by  the  owner  only.  If  the  smoker  in  travel- 
ing gets  tobacco  from  a  village  and  some  enemy  wishes  the 
smoker  harm  through  the  tobacco,  the  wish  is  made  useless 


FIG.  3 — BAKUBA  FIFES 

because  of  the  witch-doctor's  blessing.  Other  pipes  can  be  bor- 
rowed from  a  villager  but  the  smoker  carries  in  his  pouch  a 
small  charm  which  he  licks  with  his  lips  before  using,  as  that  de- 
stroys any  ill  wish  of  the  lender;  and  the  charm  (being  a  charm) 
prevents  the  contraction  of  any  disease  by  touching  it  with  the 
lips! 

Some  pipe  bowls  are  made  from  very  hard  wood  and  are 
left  to  the  son  as  a  legacy.  The  son  is  proud  of  his  father's  pipe. 
The  traveler  sticks  his  pipe  stem  through  his  belt,  bowl  upwards. 


FIG.  4 — ZAP-PO-ZAF  IDOL  AND  HEAD-REST  AND  A  BAKETT!  PIPE 
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The  Bakuba  smoke  tobacco  only.  Fields  of  it  are  raised  by  the 
Bakuba  and  bartered  or  sold.  They  do  not  remember  when  they 
did  not  have  tobacco.  The  cannibals  ("Zap-po-Zaps")  smoke 
hemp.  The  Bakuba  women  never  smoke ;  the  Zap-po-Zap  women 
do.  The  pipes  of  this  cannibal  tribe  were  made  after  the  Cath- 
olic priest  came  into  their  country,  and  are  cut  to  represent 
such  a  priest  riding  an  ox.  The  oxen  are  brought  in  from  the 
Portuguese  country  in  the  far  south.  Notice  the  long  beard  and 
the  boots  of  the  priest  in  the  pipe  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  Fashioned  after  the  image  of  a  Catholic  priest  with  a 
long  beard  is  also  the  Zap-po-Zap  idol  in  Fig.  4.  Most  of 
the  priests  in  the  Congo  wear  long  beards  and  teach  the  natives 
that  men  with  long  beards  are  superior  to  others;  and  so  the 
Zap-po-Zap  has  changed  his  idol's  appearance  to  give  it  this 
superiority.  « 

At  the  right  of  the  idol  may  be  seen  a  head-rest  used  by  the 
Zap-po-Zaps.  I  cannot  say  why  the  feet  are  like  those  of  an 
animal,  unless  they  are  meant  for  lion's  feet  to  give  them 
strength  while  they  sleep.  There  are  lions  in  their  country  and 
all  of  these  carvings  mean  something.  I  know  men  and  women 
who  sleep  with  strands  of  an  elephant's  tail  around  their  necks 
because  they  believe  it  imparts  strength  to  them  while  they  are 
asleep. 

In  Fig.  4  is  shown  also  a  Baketti  pipe,  which  resembles  the 
pipes  of  the  Bakuba.  The  mouth-pieces  of  the  two  are  alike, 
this  one  being  the  leg  of  a  monkey.  The  Baketti,  like  the 
Bakuba,  smoke  only  tobacco ;  these  tribes  are  neighbors  and  are 
under  the  reign  of  King  Lukenga. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  the  objects  in  the  Hampton 
collection  pictured  in  this  article  is  the  witch-doctor's  test-board, 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  board  is  made  in  the  image  of  a  croco- 
dile and  is  used  only  by  the  witch-doctors.  There  are  six  or 
eight  of  these  doctors  in  every  village.  From  their  point  of 
view  no  one  dies  a  natural  death,  so  the  person  accused  of 
being  a  witch  and  causing  a  death  is  tried  by  the  witch-doctor. 
Holding  the  test-board  the  accused  kneels  and  bows  before 
the  witch-doctor,  who  proceeds  with  three  fingers  to  move  the 
button  from  the  tail  of  the  crocodile  towards  the  head.  If  the 
button  refuses  to  slide  the  witch-doctor  tries  it  three  times, 
and  if  the  button  does  not  reach  the  shoulders  of  the  crocodile 
the  person  is  counted  guilty  of  witchcraft. 

The  condemned  sits  from  one  to  three  days  in  the  house 
made  for  that  purpose  and  always  on  the  most  prominent  street, 
to  receive  the  visits  and  expressions  of  encouragement  or  con- 
demnation of  friends  or  enemies.  The  supreme  test  comes  when 
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the  victim,  followed  by  hundreds  of  villagers,  ia  led  by  the  witch- 
doctor out  of  the  town  to  a  large  plain.  Bark  is  scraped  from  a 
poisonous  tree,  pounded  in  the  presence  of  the  excited  people, 
mixed  with  water,  poured  into  a  cup  or  bowl,  and  then  the  witch- 
doctor calls  to  the  people  for  silence.  He  says  to  the  con- 
demned that  if  he  is  surely  guilty  he  will  die  when  he  takes  the 
poison ;  if  not  guilty  he  will  vomit  it.  The  accused  never  refuses 
to  drink  the  poison  and  he  seldom  remains  to  tell  the  tale  of 
innocence  or  guilt.  The  victim,  after  drinking  the  poison,  is 
chased  over  the  field  by  his  enemies  until  he  reels  and  falls.  Any 
life  remaining  is  crushed  out  by  the  witch-doctor;  the  body  is 
borne  by  friends  to  a  pile  of  dry  wood  and  brush  and  placed  up- 
on it.     Palm  oil  is  poured  on  freely,  then  a  torch  is  applied,  and 


the  body  of  the  victim  is  burned.  The  fire,  they  believe,  destroys 
both  body  and  spirit  and  the  person  cannot  come  back  again. 

The  work-boxes  shown  in  Fig.  5  are  used  by  the  women, 
who  place  their  working  implements  in  them.  They  are  carved 
by  the  town  artist  who  makes  his  livelihood  by  this  work.  The 
carving  is  done  with  a  crude,  simple  knife  made  by  the  town 
blacksmith. 

The  very  remarkable  cloth  made  by  the  Bakuba  people  has 
as  its  foundation  the  fibre  of  a  palm  tree.  The  long  leaves  are 
broken  off  and  the  heart  of  the  leaves  torn  out;  they  are  then 
combed  into  shreds  or  strings  and  woven  into  form  by  a  hand- 
loom.  This  foundation  is  then  worked  in  designs  with  a  needle 
and  palm  thread,  a  small,  sharp  knife  being  used  to  clip  off  the 
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tufts.  They  do  not  mark  the  design  but  keep  the  pattern  in  their 
heads. 

The  threads  are  either  of  the  natural  color  or  dyed.  If 
they  are  to  be  red  they  are  dipped  into  cam-wood  powder,  which 
is  the  root  of  a  certain  tree  beaten  into  power,  mixed  with  water, 
and  boiled.  If  the  thread  is  to  be  black  it  is  dipped  into  a  mix- 
ture of  water  and  the  dross  from  pulverized  iron  ore,  which  has 
been  boiled.  If  they  wish  yellow  threads  they  get  the  root  of  a 
certain  shrub,  dry  it,  beat  it  to  a  powder,  boil  in  a  pot,  dip  the 
threads  and  dry  them.  Their  designs  and  ideas  are  many. 
There  is  one  which  they  call  N'jessent  (lightning),  another 
tooln  (a  snake),  which  looks  like  a  rattlesnake.  These  beauti- 
ful snakes  are  common.  Another  design  represents  the  sides 
and  ends  of  their  houses,  called  Mbula.  Still  another  they  call 
N'co  (leopard's  skin).  Again,  some  designs  are  like  what  we 
would  call  a  checker  board.  They  have  games  like  checkers 
which  they  play  on  boards  or  on  the  ground.  As  I  observed  them 
for  twenty  years  they  always  took  their  designs  and  ideas  from 
something  around  them. 


CLOTH   MADE  BY  THE  BAKUBA  TRIBE 


ROBBtT  8.  ABBOTT 


AN  UPWARD  CLIMB 

'T^HE  story  of  the  growth  and  success  of  the  Chicago  Defender 
■'-  reads  almost  like  fiction.  A  few  years  ago  its  circulation  was 
of  such  a  size  that  the  entire  weekly  output  could  be — and  was — 
carried  under  the  arm  of  its  owner  and  publisher,  Robert  S. 
Abbott,  LL.B.  To-day  the  circulation  has  reached  175,000  and 
is  still  growing. 

Robert  S.  Abbott  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  He  is  a 
graduate  in  the  Class  of  '96  of  Hampton  Institute,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  knowledge  of  printing.  Following  his  graduation  he 
accepted  a  position  in  a  large  printing  office  in  Chicago  at  a 
salary  of  $25  per  week.  He  later  took  a  course  at  the  Kent  Col- 
lege of  Law  in  Chicago,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Law. 

Mr.  Abbott  saw  the  need  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago  of  an 
up-to-date  progressive  newpaper  for  the  colored  people,  and  al- 
though without  capital,  he  started  the  Chicago  Defender  in  1905. 
His  progress  was  slow  in  the  extreme.  There  were  but  few  who 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  his  ideas  and  efforts,  and  week  after 
week  he  found  it  a  desperate  struggle  to  raise  sufficient  money 
to  bring  out  the  current  issues.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the 
weekly  had  gained  a  circulation  of  5000,  and  the  office  force  con- 
sisted of  two  girls  and  a  boy,  the  latter  being  Phil  A.  Jones,  who 
is  to-day  general  manager  of  the  Robert  S.  Abbott  Publishing 
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Company,  Inc.  By  1917  the  Defender  had  outgrown  its  offices 
until  the  entire  two  floors  of  its  original  home,  where  it  started 
in  one  back  room,  were  utilized.  The  circulation  mounted  higher 
and  higher  until  the  present  mark  of  175,000  was  reached. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  recently  bought  a  large  building  in  Indiana 
Avenue,  a:nd  has  had  it  remodeled  to  suit  his  purposes.  Equip- 
ment of  the  latest  and  best  kind  was  installed.  The  editorial 
and  departmental  rooms  were  well  furnished,  and  the  entire 
plant  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $200,000.  Its  equipment  includes 
four  linotype  machines,  each  one  equipped  with  two  magazines 
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geared  to  cast  seven  lines  per  minute.  A  stereotype  department 
makes  the  plates  ready  for  the  press  at  the  rate  of  a  page  every 
three  minutes.  The  press  on  which  the  Defender  is  printed  is 
a  32-page  and  color  machine,  made  by  the  celebrated  Goss  Print- 
ing Press  Company  of  Chicago.  It  is  driven  by  a  30  H.  P. 
motor  and  six  men  are  required  for  its  operation.    It  prints. 


THE  PRESS  BOOM 

folds,  and  counts  the  papers  all  in  one  operation,  at  a  speed  of 
35,000  copies  per  hour. 

That  Robert  S.  Abbott  is  a  man  of  keen  perception  and 
force  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  methods. 
He  is  gifted  with  the  ability  to  select  the  right  individuals 
for  the  heads  of  his  various  departments  many  of  whom  have 
literally  grown  up  with  the  Chicago  Defender  and  are  to-day 
sharing  its  prosperity.  Mr.  Abbott  considers  his  efficient 
staff  largely  responsible  for  his  success. 
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The  loyal  support  given  the  Defender  by  people  of 
every  section  is  a  fine  tribute  to  its  publisher,  whose  sacrifices 
during  the  early  stages  of  his  career  show  the  caliber  of  the 
man.  He  faced  conditions  which  would  have  discouraged 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred,  and  his  life  should  be 
considered  an  object  lesson  for  all  who  are  willing  to  strive 
against  adverse  conditions  in  order  to  reach  the  top. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  always  been  a  most  loyal  alumnus  of 
Hampton  Institute,  and  has  recently  contributed  $1000  to- 
wards the  athletic  field  which  Hampton  graduates  propose  to 
present  to  their  alma  mater. 


FROM  '  'HAMPTON'S  MEN  AND  WOMEN*" 

IN  BUSINESS 

Hampton  men  and  women  to  the  number  of  500  are  engaged 
in  the  banking,  insurance,  real  estate,  building  and  loan,  and 
moving-picture  business,  as  well  as  in  numerous  smaller  business 
enterprises.  Many,  both  Indian  and  Negro,  are  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  as  clerks,  stenographers,  mail  carriers,  matrons, 
farmers,  and  teachers.  A  colored  woman  graduate  holds  a  re- 
sponsible place  in  the  New  York  Post  Office.  Some  are  executive 
officers  and  directors  of  banks,  or  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  several  hold  the  important  position  of  treasurer, 
auditor,  or  chief  accountant  at  Tuskegee  and  in  other  large 
schools.  At  least  eleven  very  successful  corporations  owe  their 
existence  to  the  business  sagacity  of  Hampton's  sons. 

A  graduate,  who  is  editor  and  publisher  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper with  a  circulation  of  175,000,  has  recently  moved  his  busi- 
ness into  a  $200,000  plant.  Another  is  district  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  Aid  Society  of  Virginia. 

*Publi8hed  by  Hampton  Institute,  price  10  cents.    Apply  to  Publication  Office. 


ANNIVERSARY  ECHOES 

Extracts  from  addresses  made  at  Hampton's  Anniversary, 

AprU  14  and  15,  1921 

I    NANNIE  BURROUGHS 

PrinciDAl  of  the  National  Training  Schoo],  WaBhington,  D.  C. 

WHEN  I  came  into  this  wonderful  auditorium  I  said  to  my- 
self, "What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  I  do  not  mean  the 
physical  meaning,  that  is  simply  skill  in  architecture  and  ar- 
rangements and  money.  It  is  all  that,  but  there  is,  back  of  that, 
a  finer,  better  meaning,  something  that  these  boys  and  girls  want 
to  interpret  and  understand :  something  spiritual  back  of  all  this 
that  is  material. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  invest  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  machinery  for  our  schools — for  Hampton  and  Tusk- 
egee  and  for  all  the  other  splendid  institutions — and  as  fine 
as  it  is  for  friends  to  give  the  money  with  which  to  finance 
these  institutions,  back  of  all  of  this  there  is  a  finer,  deeper 
meaning  than  these  material  things  you  see  before  you  and 
around  you,  much  as  we  appreciate  them.  Young  people,  if 
you  have  not  in  your  minds  a  different  meaning  of  Hampton 
than  the  physical  one  of  buildings  and  equipment  and  machin- 
ery, you  have  not,  after  all  these  years  on  this  campus,  really 
understood  what  the  people  mean  who  have  made  possible 
these  material  things. 

Hampton  stands  for  manhood^  for  character  and  service. 
Those  are  the  things  for  which  these  teachers  have  been  work- 
ing all  these  years — over  fifty  years  of  life  here  on  this  campus, 
over  fifty  years  of  giving  and  of  hope  and  of  faith,  of  desir- 
ing that  you  shall  respond  as  men  and  women,  in  the  school 
and  outside  of  the  school,  to  the  opportunities  and  privileges 
and  blessings  that  are  yours  as  American  citizens,  so  that, 
not  to-day,  perhaps  not  to-morrow,  but  certainly  when  Amer- 
ica comes  into  her  own,  you  shall  be  able  to  take  your  place,' 
not  because  you  are  black  men  and  women,  but  because 
you  are  men  and  women  who  have  much  to  contribute  to  Amer- 
ican civilization. 

These  teachers  and  this  institution  are  not  trying  to  get 
you  through  Hampton.     I  will  tell  you  what  your  teachers 
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are  trying  to  do,  if  they  are  any  kind  of  teachers,  they  are  try- 
ing  to  get  Hampton  through  you, 

I  am  talking  about  getting  ideals  through  people.  We 
are  living  in  a  time  when  people  stress  the  value  of  material 
things.  We  have  gotten  to  think  that  people  must  have 
something  and  own  something,  that  it  is  the  material  thing 
that  counts.  Hampton  is  trying  to  teach  you  that  it  is  not  the 
material  thing  that  counts.  It  is  not  what  you  have,  but  what 
you  are,that  counts.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

When  you  go  out  into  the  world  certain  things  will  be 
against  you.  American  prejudice  is  against  you,  in  many 
sections,  in  tremendous  force.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  in  spite 
of  all  the  conditions  that  embarrass  you,  I  have  found  that  the 
young  man  and  young  woman  who  go  out  into  the  world  with 
the  high  ideals  of  an  institution  properly  understood,  to  inter- 
pret those  ideals  in  real  service  and  real  life  in  their  commun- 
ities, if  they  go  forward  morally  clean,  spiritually  developed, 
and  physically  fit  for  real  service  and  approach  their  task  with 
courage  and  faith,  making  no  apologies  for  the  color  of  their 
skin,  demanding  an  opportunity  by  their  efficient  service, — ^I 
have  found  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  student  who  goes 
forward  with  that  spirit  and  that  courage,  finally  makes  a  place 
for  himself. 

II     WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  Hampton  Institute's  Board  of  Trustees 

1AM  SURE  that  Miss  Buroughs,  in  depicting  the  ideal,  the 
moral  character,  did  not  intend  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
your  success  in  making  yourselves  independent  and  able  to  sup- 
port yourselves.  While  she  properly  holds  material  success  as  far 
less  important  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  life  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  she  would,  I  am  sure,  be  the  last  in  any  way  to  de- 
preciate the  importance  of  your  winning  success,  material  to  the 
extent  of  being  independent,  of  being  above  and  beyond  debt,  of 
being  able  to  educate  your  children,  to  maintain  yourselves,  and 
to  practice  thrift. 

If  you  wish  to  be  materially  successful — and  I  speak  from 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  very  consider- 
able knowledge  of  things  as  they  are — assuming  the  education 
that  you  have  had  at  Hampton,  the  necessity  for  constant, 
hard,  tenacious  labor  is  the  chief  element  in  your  winning 
material  success.  Drudgery  you  may  call  it,  but  there  are  few 
successful  men  who  cannot  look  back  to  a  period  in  their  lives 
when  their  work  at  the  time  seemed  to  them  nothing  but 
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drudgery,  and  it  was  only  confidence  in  the  future  that  en- 
abled them  to  go  through  that  period.  Take  any  artist  who 
has  succeeded.  Take  any  writer  who  has  succeeded.  Take  any 
musican  who  has  succeeded.  The  constant,  paintaking,  uninter- 
esting, repetitious  work  which  has  to  be  done  to  give  the  facility 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  win  success  in  any  field  is  something 
that,  as  you  look  back  upon  it,  you  see  the  necessity  of,  but  as  you 
go  through  it,  it  is  the  test  of  your  strength,  of  your  purpose ;  but 
when  you  complete  it,  it  becomes  the  basis  upon  which  to  build  the 
structure  of  future  successes.  More  than  that,  it  is  character- 
forming.     It  is  habit-forming.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Now  that  necessity  for  labor,  that  discipline  of  labor,  you 
have  had  here  at  Hampton.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  opportunities  you  have  or  are  to  have  hereafter.  We  are 
struggling  in  this  country  to  make  the  equality  of  opportunity 
more  and  more  real.  But  after  you  have  got  that  equality  of 
opportunity,  the  question  is :  Have  you  the  courage  individually, 
have  you  the  character  individually,  have  you  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  individually,  have  you  the  foresight  individually,  to  im- 
prove that  opportunity,  that  equality  of  opportunity  ? 

Take  two  boys  here — one  brilliant  in  his  classes,  the  other  a 
man  who  has  to  labor  to  learn  what  is  set  before  him.  The  one 
learns  so  easily  that  he  is  rather  contemptuous  of  the  other. 
Now  which  one  of  these  boys  is  in  the  more  dangerous  situation  ? 
Is  it  the  boy  with  brilliancy,  who,  by  easy  steps  it  may  be,  can 
reach  the  first  place  in  his  class  and  gives  to  the  teachers  the 
impression  that  he  is  a  good  scholar  because  he  can  take 
everjrthing  quickly,  or  is  it  the  other  one,  who  has  to  labor  day 
in  and  day  out  to  possess  himself  of  knowledge? 

I  have  watched  such  circumstances,  many  a  time,  in  the  ex- 
periences of  men  within  my  observation.  Of  course  you  do  find 
brilliant  men  who  have  the  genius  of  labor  as  well,  but  the  temp- 
tation is  great  for  the  brilliant  man  to  rely  on  that  brilliancy, 
and  the  man  who  wins  ordinarily  in  that  contest  is  the  man  who 
labors,  who  realizes  what  he  has  to  do,  who  has  the  goal  defin- 
itely before  him,  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  and  has  no  temp- 
tation in  his  natural  brilliancy  to  omit  any  detail  necessary  to 
win  the  result. 

Genius  is  said  to  be  the  taking  of  infinite  pains,  and  in  many 
respects  that  is  true.  And  the  by-products  of  a  life  of  labor  are 
all  these  high  ideals  of  which  Miss  Burroughs  has  spoken.  A 
man  who  has  a  definite  goal  and  who  is  willing  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice involved  in  continuous  labor,  to  achieve  it,  gathers  char- 
acter with  it  necessarily,  and  on  that  character  can  build  the 
sense  of  the  duty  of  service  to  others.     In  the  exercise  of  that 
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labor  he  will  have  achieved  material  independence  and  will  also 
have  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he  can  make  himself  useful 
to  his  community,  useful  to  his  race,  and  a  real  unit  among  citi- 
zens, because  it  is  the  individuals,  after  all,  that  make  up  the 
nation.  We  cannot  all  be  good  by  machine.  It  is  all  custom 
work,  this  matter  of  character.  It  is  all  hand  work,  and  there 
is  no  machine  business  about  it. 

Ill    TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 

Fonnerly  head  of  the  Pulitier  School  of  JoamaUsra,  Columbia  University 

A  S  you  leave  this  institution  I  congratulate  you  on  the  circum- 
-^^  stance  that  you  leave  it  under  better  economic  conditions 
for  your  race  than  have  ever  existed  before. 

The  great  advance  in  wages  which  has  taken  place,of  which 
it  is  not  likely,  judging  from  past  experience,  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  more  than  about  a  third,  has  affected  your  race  as 
it  has  none  other.  The  colored  people  of  this  country  have 
earned  a  larger  total  wage  in  the  last  decade  than  in  the  pre- 
vious half-century.  You  are  going  out  at  a  time  when  wages 
are  high,  when  savings  are  possible,  when  independence  is  be- 
fore you. 

For  its  first  half -century  Hampton  was  the  leader  of  your 
race  in  a  new  form  of  teaching.  Hampton  graduates  have  led 
morally  and  intellectually.  There  is  now  laid  upon  you  the  duty 
of  becoming  the  economic  leaders  of  your  race.  All  things  will 
come  to  those  who,  under  the  present  conditions,  save,  invest, 
and  buy. 

You  who  go  from  here  and  you  who  remain  need  to  look 
at  three  things  as  the  basis  for  your  future:  first,  the  high 
wages;  second,  the  fall  in  prices,  which  has  brought  it  about 
that  the  margin  of  saving  in  the  next  five  years  is  going  to  be 
wider  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  this  fortunate  circumstance  shall  leave  you  at  the  end 
of  five  years  with  something  to  show  for  this  opportunity.  Third, 
the  opportunity  for  investment,  for  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  whole  history  of  the  colored  race  when  so  many 
owned  the  bonds  to  which  you  so  freely  subscribed.  The  habit 
of  investing  is  growing  and  this  is  the  way  to  your  independ- 
ence. 

I  asked  an  editor  in  South  Carolina  as  to  which  succeeded 
best  in  buying  land,  white  or  colored  men.  He  said,  "We  have 
learned  that  if  a  colored  man  makes  the  first  payment,  he  will  go 
on  to  the  end,  though  it  takes  the  last  drop  of  strength  and  blood 
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in  him,  because,  if  he  owns  land,  he  is  in  a  different  position, 
whereas  a  white  man,  if  he  lacks  land,  is  still  able  to  practice  the 
lucrative  trade  of  simply  being  a  white  man." 

In  economic  independence  there  must  be  peace  and  har- 
mony between  the  two  races.  Remember  this,  whatever  else 
you  forget  that  I  say,  that  the  two  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
should  never  scrap  nor  scrape,  for,  if  they  do,  the  scissors  be- 
come useless,  and  what  was  once  an  instrument  of  industry 
becomes  instead  two  daggers  with  which  men  seek  to  pierce 
the  hearts  of  one  another. 


EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEMS* 

BY  REVERDY  C  RANSOM 

ALONG  the  line  of  education  we  have  in  this  country  two 
great  big  outstanding  problems.  One  of  them  bulks  large 
in  the  North  and  the  other  bulks  large  in  the  South.  In  the 
North  it  is  the  problem  of  the  children  of  the  immigrants: — 
to  absorb  them  and  to  assimilate  them  through  free  public 
schools  into  American  citizenship,  so  that,  as  they  come  by 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  Southern  Italy  and 
Central  Europe  and  Russia  and  elsewhere,  as  they  come  into 
great  centers  like  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  the  problem  of  the  teacher,  the  problem  of  the  public 
schools,  among  others,  is  to  assimilate  that  particular  group  so 
that  it  may  become  Americanized. 

In  the  South  the  great  problem  is — or  should  be,  rather — 
the  problem  of  assimilating  and  training  the  great  bulk  of 
those  millions  o^ Americans  of  African  descent  who  have  only 
had  a  little  over  fifty  years  in  this  country.  The  problem  is 
difficult  so  far  as  this  element  is  concerned,  and  both  the 
teacher  and  the  preacher  must  meet  it. 

According  to  the  latest  report  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  fifteen  Southern  States,  among  them  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  expended  annually  for  the 
education  of  white  children  $36,649,827.  In  the  same  period 
they  spent  for  the  education  of  colored  children  $5,860,876. 
On  a  per  capita  basis  this  means  that  $10.30  is  expended  for 
the  education  of  each  white  child  in  the  South  per  annum.  To 
be  more  specific,  the  State  of  Virginia  spends  annually  $9.64 
for  the  education  of  each  white  child.    It  expends  $2.74  for 


^Excerpts  from  an  address  before  a  union  meeting  of  preachers,  farmers,  and  teachers 
in  Conference  Week  at  Hampton  Institute,  June  1921 
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each  colored  child.  North  Carolina  spends  $5.27  for  each 
white  child,  $2.02  for  each  colored  child;  Georgia,  9.58  for 
the  white  child,and  $1.76  for  the  colored  child; and  Louisiana, 
$13.73  for  the  white  and  $1.31  for  the  colored  child. 

This  means  a  great  many  things  to  you  teachers  and  it 
means  a  great  many  things  to  our  American  citizenship  in 
those  States  and  throughout  the  Nation,  from  the  angle  of  the 
colored  people,  and  it  should  from  the  angle  of  the  white  also. 
We  do  not  need  any  jim-crow  cars  or  any  other  segregation, 
any  oppression  or  repression  to  "keep  the  Negro  in  his  place." 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  spend  $10  on  a  white  boy  and  $1.31  on 
a  black  boy.  That  is  enough  without  all  this  other  stuff.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  other  abominations  are  works  of 
supererogation. 

Those  are  plain,  cold  facts  published  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Now  what  is  your  problem?  You  are 
trying  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  $10  child  and  the 
$1.31  child.  That  is  the  meaning  of  Hampton  and  of  Fisk 
University  and  of  the  schools  on  the  hills  around  Atlanta,  Ga. 
It  is  the  meaning  of  the  schools  supported  by  the  denomina- 
tions and  those  other  schools  that  have  sprung  up  and  I  hope 
will  continue  to  spring  up  through  all  the  Southland.  It  is  to 
bridge  the  gulf  in  order  that  all  may  be  more  equally  en- 
dowed. That  is  the  great  thing  that  confronts  us,  not  only 
colored  people,  but  all  Americans. 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  color  and  race ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  affects  our  common  country  and  our  citizenship. 
These  young  women  before  me  are  a  part  of  this  problem: 
to  bring  the  one-dollar  boy  and  the  one-dollar  girl  up  to  the 
standard  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  meet,  on  equal  terms,  the 
ten-  and  twelve-dollar  boy  and  girl  in  the  battle  of  life.  When 
the  Germans  came  with  poison  gas  the  Allies  had  to  invent 
poison  gas  to  meet  poison  gas.  In  other  words  they  could  not 
contend  except  on  equal  terms  with  equal  instruments  with 
the  men  who  were  confronting  them. 

So  in  our  American  democracy.  In  New  York  City  we 
say  that  the  children  of  the  immigrants  must  be  taken  through 
the  public  schools  and  equipped  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
go  out  into  this  great  country  and  be  absorbed  in  this  life  ahd 
meet  the  children  of  other  Americans;  that  they  shall  become 
Americans  on  equal  terms.  So  the  children  of  Americans  of 
African  descent  must  be  so  trained  that  when  the  black  boy 
and  girl  of  to-day,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence,  go  out  into 
the  battle  of  life,  they  shall  be  equipped  and  trained  intel- 
lectually, so  that,  in  the  struggle  for  the  prizes  of  life,  they 
will  not  have  to  fight  with  unequal  weapons.  *  * 
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Our  America  cannot  go  forward — and  you  might  just  as 
well  face  it — on  the  idea  that  any  class  of  people  in  our  com- 
mon land  can  be  handicapped  by  such  circumstances  as  will 
by  force  cause  them  to  take  a  secondary  place  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

There  are  two  things  I  want  to  speak  of  briefly  to  the 
teachers  here.  I  look  at  some  of  the  textbooks.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  colored  teacher  everywhere  should  equip  herself  so 
as  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  history.  I  think  that  each 
teacher  should  specialize  on  the  teaching  of  Negro  history.  If 
you  do  not  do  it  how  do  you  expect  the  generation  that  is  com- 
ing up  to  hold  up  its  head  in  the  United  States,  when  they  read 
a  so-called  history  of  the  United  States  with  not  a  single  line 
in  it  about  the  Negro.  Your  children  should  be  taught  the 
fact  that  the  first  ship  ever  built  in  the  United  States  sailed 
from  the  United  States  to  Newfoundland  and  was  built  by 
Paul  Coffey  and  his  brother — ^two  Negroes.  Of  course  you 
know  the  story  of  Crispus  Attucks,  but  keep  on  telling  it. 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  put  it  in  bronze  on  the  Common. 
Tell  it ! 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  President  Harding  came  over  from 
Washington  to  assist  us  in  dedicating  a  statue  to  Simon  Boli- 
var, but  there  was  not  one  line  about  us.  What  are  the  facts? 
Simon  Bolivar  had  failed  in  his  campaigns  and  battles  to  win 
the  Independence  of  South  America  and  in  his  discourage- 
ment and  failure  he  put  into  the  harbor  of  Port  au  Prince, 
and  it  was  the  president  of  that  Negro  republic  who  gave  him 
money  and  ships  to  enable  him  to  go  back  and  win  indepen- 
dence. 

How  is  the  colored  child  to  get  its  inspiration?  How  is 
it  to  have  its  pride  in  achievement,  when  others  are  reading 
about  their  fathers  as  heroes  and  there  is  not  one  word  about 
the  great  deeds  of  Negroes? 

Not  only  in  war  but  in  the  realm  of  invention  as  well  the 
Negro  has  a  place.  I  published  not  long  ago  some  information 
furnished  me  by  the  United  States  Shoe  Machinery  Company. 
All  the  lasting  of  shoes  in  all  the  shoe  factories  of  America 
had  been  done  by  hand  until  a  colored  man  invented  a 
machine  to  do  the  lasting.  It  was  some  years  before  they  got 
it  to  operate,  but  to-day  it  is  used,  not  only  in  all  the  factories 
of  America,  but  in  England  and  Europe  as  well.  That  machine 
is  called  "The  Nigger."  It  is  a  mighty  good  "nigger."  It 
cheapened  the  price  of  shoes.  Every  person  who  walks  in 
shoe  leather  is  able  to  do  it  more  cheaply  and  perhaps  more 
comfortably  because  a  man  of  your  race  invented  the  machine 
that  enables  them  to  do  it. 
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I  simply  say  this  much  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  must  get  busy,  if  she  has  not  already  done  so, 
and  supplement  the  histories  by  teaching  also  Negro  history. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  Somebody  must  look  out  for 
the  exceptional  boy  and  the  exceptional  girl.  The  preacher 
must  do  jt  and  the  teacher  must  do  it.  I  take  great  satisfac- 
tion in  saying  that  more  than  once  I  have  done  that  thing.  I 
am  a  native  of  Ohio.  When  Paul  Dunbar  published  his  first 
little  volume  of  poems  called  "Open  Eyes,"  he  got  it  to  the 
printer  but  he  could  not  get  it  out.  I  said,  "Paul,  go  tell  the 
printer  to  let  you  have  a  hundred  copies  and  we  will  pay  for 
them  to-morrow."  He  got  them  and  brought  them  down  to  the 
church  and  when  the  people  saw  them,  they  bought  them. 
Later,  when  Dr.  Howells  said  Dunbar  was  a  poet,  that 
settled  it ! 

I  think  we  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  excep- 
tional boys  and  girls  and  encourage  them.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  the  hour.  Perhaps  in  almost  every  community 
there  is  one  such  boy  or  girl.  It  may  be  a  girl  who  has  some 
special  skill  with  the  needle.  Push  her  forward!  Or  it  may 
be  a  boy  with  mechanical  ability.  Or  it  may  be  a  writer  or 
an  artist.  If  you  find  exceptional  ability,  get  behind  it.  I 
would  get  behind  a  white  child  just  as  quickly.  He  is  among 
the  favored  ones,  but  he  often  has  to  fight  against  obstacles. 
We  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  exceptional  ability,  if  not  for 
genius.  *  * 


The  Co-operative  Education  Association  of  Virginia  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the  heads  of  each  of 
the  State  departments  very  strong  letters  of  endorsement  of 
the  real  constructive  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  commu- 
nity leagues  and  junior  community  leagues  of  the  State. 

Duming  the  past  seventeen  years  over  a  million  dollars  has 
been  raised  through  the  league  to  improve  the  school  buildings 
and  grounds,  equip  laboratories,  putting  music,  libraries,  and 
pictures  in  schools,  establishing  medical  and  dental  clinics, 
purchasing  playgrounds  and  athletic  equipment,  instructing 
and  furnishing  teachers  and  providing  suitable  places  for  tea- 
chers to  board,  and  in  doing  anything  necessary  for  the  school 
and  community.  The  idea  is  to  help  and  inspire  each  community 
to  help  itself,  which  is  after  all  the  only  help  worth  while. 

—Journal  of  Education 


NEGRO  BOYS'  PROFITS 
ON  PROJECTS 

BY  PAUL  CHAPMAN 

State  Supervisor  of  Agriculture  in  Georiri* 

(From  the  Vocational  Summary) 

''pHE  vocational  agricultural  department  in  the  Negro  school 

•^    at  Forsyth,  Ga.,  has  been  so  successful  that  the  supervisor 

was  asked  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to 

write  a  brief  account  of  its  work. 

This  school  has  completed  three  years  of  project  work. 
The  first  year  the  value  of  the  projects  was  $5060.  The  second 
year  the  products  raised  by  the  boys  in  the  agricultural  class 
were  sold  for  $10,076.39;  and  in  the  year  just  past  the  value 
of  their  projects  reached  $10,900.  The  profit  resulting  from 
the  work  of  the  past  year  was  $5876.02. 

All  of  these  projects  belong  entirely  to  the  pupils  in 
the  agricultural  class.  A  project  agreement  is  signed  by  the 
parents  giving  the  boys  all  they  make  from  their  work  after 
the  expenses  are  paid.  Each  member  of  the  class  has  a  bank 
account,  and  the  teacher  of  agriculture  said  that  on  the 
first  day  of  November  1920,  the  pupils  in  his  classes  had 
savings  deposited  in  the  local  banks  to  the  amount  of  $6000. 

Several  of  the  boys  who  were  in  the  class  the  first  year 
the  work  started  have  bought  land  with  the  money  they  have 
made  from  their  agriculture  work.  Herman  Harris  and  his 
brother  have  bought  a  seven-acre  place  with  a  house  on  it. 
They  are  still  going  to  school  and  are  renting  the  property. 
Another  boy  has  almost  completed  paying  for  a  ten-acre 
farm. 

The  citizens  of  Forsjrth  feel  that  in  giving  the  Negro 
boys  of  the  community  this  practical  type  of  education  they  are 
developing  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  as  well  as  improving 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  by  making  them  better  farmers. 
The  white  farmers  of  the  county  are  very  anxious  to  secure 
the  boys  from  this  school  as  field  hands  because  of  their  in- 
terest and  conscientious  work,  and  also  because  they  handle 
the  mules  so  carefully.  For  these  reasons  the  school  has  the 
hearty  support  of  the  white  population  as  well  as  of  the 
colored. 
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This  is  evidenced  by  the  physical  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment Two  rooms  in  the  main  building  are  given  over  to  the 
agriculture  work.  One  of  these  is  used  as  a  classroom,  the 
other  as  a  laboratory.  Both  are  generously  supplied  with 
equipment  and  illustrative  material.  A  separate  shop  build- 
ing has  been  erected  the  past  year.  The  school  has  thirty- 
three  acres  of  land  in  cultivation. 

When  the  work  started  the  teacher  had  a  horse  and 
buggy  to  visit  his  projects.  This  mode  of  travel  proved  too 
slow,  so  the  citizens  of  Forsyth,  both  white  and  colored,  in- 
sisted that  he  have  a  car.  In  a  like  manner  the  school  was 
furnished  with  a  baloptican,  and  very  recently  with  a  mov- 
ing-picture machine. 

The  success  of  the  work  has  been  due  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  teacher  to  have  good  projects.  They  have  been 
carefully  planned,  agreements  have  been  drawn,  co-operation 
of  parents  has  been  secured,  and  the  projects  have  been  care- 
fully supervised.  All  this  has  been  little  trouble  since  the 
first  year's  record  was  published. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  products  produced 
during  1920.  They  show  a  diversity  which  represents  safe 
farming  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  great  variety  of  class- 
room study:  Six  hundred  and  sixty-one  watermelons,  11,295 
pounds  of  cotton  seed,  18  bales  of  cotton,  1242  bushels  of 
com,  919  of  sweet  potatoes,  170  of  peas,  340  of  peanuts,  61 
of  wheat,  151  of  oats,  $218  worth  of  turnips,  933  gallons  of 
syrup,  868  gallons  of  milk,  352  pounds  of  butter,  5  tons  of 
hay,  and  $649.95  worth  of  vegetables. 

For  the  past  season  their  project  plans  were  far  more 
ambitious  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  things  they  planned  to  do  this  year  was  to  sell 
snap  beans  in  Atlanta  and  New  York  City.  They  planted 
about  twenty-five  acres  of  beans,  and  made  plans  to  sell  them 
to  hotels  in  the  two  cities  named. 

The  work  has  become  so  popular  in  the  school  that  it 
was  elected  by  more  pupils  than  the  teacher,  W.  M.  Hubbard, 
could  take  care  of  and  he  has  therefore  been  given  an  assis- 
tant. 


AFRICAN  FOLK  TALES      • 

Collected  from  the  Gonde  tribe  by  Miss  Agnes  E.  Mackenzie  of 

Livingstonia  Mission,  Nyasaland 

THE  KAMBOMBO  AND  THE  MILLIPEDE 

npHE  kambombo*  and  the  millipede  were  great  friends.  One 
-■•  day  the  kambombo  asked  his  friend  to  go  with  him  and 
others  to  hoe  his  father-in-law's  garden.  They  all  agreed  and 
went  to  help  the  kambombo.  When  they  reached  the  garden 
which  they  were  to  hoe  they  all  began  to  hoe  busily. 
Presently  the  millipede  said,  "Can  you  count  my  feet?"  The 
others  said,  "Yes,  we  can."  So  they  all  stopped  hoeing,  and 
began  to  try  to  count  the  millipede's  feet,  but  the  millipede 
always  kept  moving  his  feet  so  that  they  could  not  count  pro- 
perly. They  tried  again  and  again,  but  they  failed  because 
the  millipede  kept  on  moving. 

The  kambombo  was  very  sad  indeed,  for  he  saw  that  his 
father-in-law's  garden  was  not  being  hoed.  The  time  passed 
away  and  when  the  sun  set  and  they  all  went  home  the  garden 
was  still  unfinished.  The  kambombo  knew  it  was  all  the 
millipede's  fault,  and  he  tried  to  think  of  a  way  to  pay  him 
out.  One  day  the  millipede's  father-in-law  asked  him  to  hoe 
his  garden,  and  so  he  went  to  ask  all  his  friends  to  come  and 
help  him.  As  was  their  custom  they  all  agreed  to  give  him  a 
helping  hand.  Next  morning  they  all  went  early  and  began  to 
hoe  the  garden  of  the  millipede's  father-in-law. 

Very  soon  some  one  came  to  the  garden  with  beer,  and 
some  of  the  people  stopped  hoeing  to  boil  water.  When  the 
water  was  boiled  everyone  was  asked  to  come  and  drink,  so 
they  left  their  work  and  sat  down.  They  were  just  about  to 
begin  drinking  when  some  one  happened  to  touch  the  kam- 
bombo, and  at  once  he  lay  stretched  out  as  if  dead.  Every 
one  was  alarmed,  and  they  sprinkled  cold  water  over  him, 
and  tried  everything  they  could  think  of,  but  he  did  not  re- 
vive. 

They  were  all  so  troubled  that  they  could  not  drink  beer, 
and  could  not  think  of  hoeing,  but  sat  round  the  body  of  the 


*A  "kambombo"  is  a  large  insect,  earth  colored  and  resembling  a  beetle.  When  it  is 
tooehed,  or  when  it  hears  an  enemy  coming  it  feigns  death,  and  can  lie  apparently  lifeless 
for  hoon  at  a  time. 
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kambombo  bemoaning  him.  When  the  sun  set  the  garden  was 
not  nearly  finished.  They  were  about  to  go  home  when  the 
kambombo  suddenly  sat  up,  and  said  to  the  millipede,  "Now 
I  have  paid  you  back.  You  hindered  the  work  in  my  father-in- 
law's*garden,  and  I  have  done  the  same  in  your  father-in-law's 
garden." 

THE  RABBIT  AND  THE  TORTOISE 

The  rabbit  and  the  tortoise  were  very  great  friends.  One 
day  the  tortoise  set  out  to  visit  his  friend.  The  rabbit  wel- 
comed him  gladly,  and  told  his  wife  to  cook  something  nice 
for  their  guest.  So  the  wife  killed  a  fowl,  and  cooked  it,  and 
made  porridge,  and  set  the  food  before  her  husband  and  his 
friend. 

Now  the  rabbit  was  very  cunning,  so  he  set  the  tortoise 
on  a  very  high  chair,  while  the  food  was  placed  on  the  ground. 
The  tortoise  tried  hard  to  stretch  his  hand  down,  but  he  could 
not  reach  the  food.  .  But  the  rabbit  ate  heartily,  and  soon 
finished  everything  himself.  The  tortoise  said  nothing,  and 
after  a  while  said  good-bye  and  went  home. 

Some  time  after  the  rabbit  went  to  visit  his  friend.  The 
tortoise  welcomed  him  gladly,  and  said  to  his  wife,  "We  had 
better  kill  a  fowl  seeing  our  friend  the  rabbit  has  come  to 
visit  us.  "The  wife  of  the  tortoise  agreed,  cooked  the  food,  and 
set  it  before  her  husband  and  his  guest.  While  his  wife  was 
cooking,  the  tortoise  thought  of  a  plan.  He  took  charred  wood 
from  the  fire  and  scattered  ashes  round  about  the  place  where 
the  food  was  to  be  placed.  Then  he  washed  his  hands  inside 
the  house.  When  the  food  was  ready  the  tortoise  said  to  the 
rabbit,  "You  had  better  go  and  wash  your  hands  at  the  well 
out  there."  So  the  rabbit  went  and  washed,  but  when  he  came 
and  sat  down  he  found  his  hands  were  very  dirty,  so  he  had 
to  go  out  again  and  wash.  He  went  the  second  time,  and 
again  on  coming  in  he  found  he  could  not  touch  the  food  for 
his  hands  were  so  dirty.  He  went  out  again  and  again,  but 
his  hands  were  always  soiled  with  the  ashes. 

Meanwhile  his  friend  the  tortoise  went  on  eating  till  he 
finished  all  the  food.  Then  he  turned  to  the  rabbit  and  said, 
"My  friend,  you  cheated  me  when  I  came  to  your  house,  think- 
ing you  were  cleverer  than  I  am,  but  now  I  have  played  a 
trick  on  you." 

THE  COCK  AND  THE  RABBIT 

The  cock  and  the  rabbit  were  very  friendly.  One  day 
the  cock  went  to  visit  his  friend.  When  the  rabbit  saw  him 
coming  he  said  to  his  wife,  "You  had  better  hide  me  inside  your 
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copper  bracelet,*  and  if  the  cock  asks  for  me  say  'I  have 
cooked  him  along  with  pumpkins,  so  that  they  may  be  ready 
quickly/  "  So  the  wife  hid  her  husband  inside  her  long  brace- 
let, and  when  the  cock  came  to  the  door  and  asked  for  the  rab- 
bit she  answered  that  she  was  cooking  him  along  with  the 
pumpkins  so  that  they  would  be  ready  the  sooner. 

The  cock  waited,  and  when  the  rabbit  knew  that  the 
pumpkins  were  ready,  he  slipped  out  from  his  hiding  place 
without  being  seen  and  greeted  the  cock.  The  wife  brought  the 
pumpkins  and  the  two  friends  ate  together.  Then  the  cock 
went  home,  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  "You  must  cook  me  in  the 
pot  along  with  the  pumpkins,  and  then  they  will  be  cooked 
quickly;  that  is  what  the  rabbit's  wife  does."  So  the  wife 
agreed,  put  the  cock  in  the  pot,  and  cooked  him  along  with 
the  pumpkins. 

Presently  the  rabbit  came  along,  and  said  he  wished  to 
speak  to  the  cock.  The  cock's  wife  said,  "O  I  am  just  cooking 
him  along  with  some  pumpkins.  He  told  me  that  is  what  you 
do  to  make  the  pumpkins  ready  quickly."  "Dear  me!"  said 
the  rabbit,  "I  am  afraid  my  friend  will  be  dead  now,  for  I  see 
the  water  is  boiling.  Let  us  see  if  he  is  still  alive."  They 
looked  into  the  pot  but  they  found  that  the  poor  cock  was 
quite  dead.  The  wife  was  very  angry,  and  said,  "It  is  all  your 
fault,  for  you  told  him  that  he  should  be  cooked  along  with 
the  pumpkins." 

"The  rabbit  said,  "Well,  he  is  dead  now,  let  us  go  and 
bury  him."  So  they  called  all  the  friends,  and  they  went  to 
the  burial  place  carrying  the  cock's  body.  When  they  came 
near  the  grave  the  rabbit  told  all  the  others  to  stay  behind  and 
he  would  carry  the  body  himself,  but  when  he  was  left  alone 
he  sat  down  and  ate  the  cock. 

The  cock  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Now  the  brother 
knew  that  the  poor  cock  had  really  been  killed  by  the  cunning 
rabbit,  so  he  thought  of  a  way  to  punish  the  rabbit.  The 
rabbit  came  one  day  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  when  the  wise 
cock  saw  him  coming  he  said  to  his  wife,  "When  the  rabbit 
comes  do  not  tell  him  I  have  hidden  my  head  under  my  wing, 
tell  him  you  have  cut  off  my  head  and  sent  it  to  have  the 
feathers  plaited."  So  when  the  rabbit  came  in  and  said, 
"Where  is  my  friend  the  cock?"  the  wife  said,  "He  has  cut 
off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  have  the  feathers  plaited."  In  a 
little  while  the  cock  popped  out  his  head  again. 

Then  the  rabbit  thought  he  would  do  the  same  when  he 
went  home.    So  when  he  got  home  he  said  to  his  wife,  "You 


^The  braeekt  is  thick  copper  wire  coiled  round  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow. 
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had  better  cut  off  my  head  and  send  it  to  the  hairdresser  to 
have  my  hair  plaited."  So  the  wife  cut  off  the  rabbit's  head. 
Presently  the  cock  came  back  but  he  only  found  the  headless 
body  of  the  rabbit  moving  here  and  there.  So  the  cock  said, 
"Aha!  you  were  cunning  enough  to  deceive  my  poor  brother 
and  to  cause  his  death,  but  now  I  have  deceived  you." 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

From  Slave  to  Citizen.  By  Charles  M.  Melden,  President 
of  New  Orleans  College,  Louisiana.  Published  by  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern,  New  York. 

npms  is  not  a  biography,  as  the  title  might  suggest,  but  a  dis- 
-■■  cussion  of  race  relations  presented  so  fairly,  so  wisely,  and 
so  convincingly,  that  it  will  surely  prove  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  this  vital  subject. 

Dr.  Melden  has  maintained  throughout  the  book  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  a  knowledge  of  values  rarely  found  in 
writings  on  an  involved  subject  where  strong  emotional  bias 
is  too  often  evident.  In  making  his  plea  for  social  justice  for 
the  Negro  race  he  has  not  treated  the  subject  as  a  sectional  one 
alone,  but  has  challenged  all  men  and  women  to  think  this 
grave  problem  through  from  a  Christian  viewpoint.  The 
words  of  Southern  statesmen  have  been  freely  used  to  support 
his  points,  and  there  has  been  no  failure  to  acknowledge  and 
praise  the  fine  work  which  is  being  done  by  enlightened 
Southerners  and  by  organizations  like  the  Southern  Socio- 
logical Congress  and  the  University  Race  Commission  to  de- 
nounce fearlessly  the  prevalent  injustice,  and  to  work  for  a 
proper  division  of  school  funds  to  give  the  Negro  adequate 
school  facilities. 

Had  the  limits  of  the  volume  permitted,  Dr.  Melden  would 
doubtless  have  touched  upon  men  and  women  like  Dr.  James 
H.  Dillard,  president  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Boards;  Super- 
intendent T.  H.  Harris  of  Louisiana ;  Mr.  Leo  M.  Favrot,  State 
Agent  for  Negro  Schools  in  Louisiana,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ham- 
mond of  the  Southern  Publicity  Committee  who,  in  various 
parts  of  the  South,  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  establishment 
of  just  the  modus  vivendi  advocated  here. 

In  touching  on  the  forces  most  actively  engaged  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  status  for  the  Negro  the  Inter-racial  Com- 
mittees which  have  quietly  and  effectively  throughout  many 
cities  and  counties  in  the  South  been  gathering  together  the 
best  white  and  colored  leadership  to  form  councils  might 
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well  have  been  mentioned.  By  thus  bringing  the  intelligent 
white  and  colored  leaders  of  a  community  into  friendly  coun- 
sely  many  dangerous  situations  have  already  been  improved, 
and  these  committees  give  promise  of  being  the  most  effective 
force  in  the  South  for  the  establishment  of  the  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  proper 
race  relations. 

Bishop  Thirkield's  introduction  should  commend  the  book 
to  Southern  people.  It  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
large  number  of  men  and  women  who,  like  Dr.  Melden,  have 
learned  to  know  the  fundamentally  fine  characteristics  of 
the  Negro  race  and  to  believe  firmly  in  its  capacity  for  the 
acquisition  of  education,  cultivation,  and  above  all  that  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  service  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  republic. 

——J.  1j,  b.  b. 

Negro  Migration  Changes  in  Rural  Organization  and 
Population  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  By  Thomas  Jackson  Woofter, 
Jr.    Published  by  the  W.  D.  Gray  Company,  New  York,  1920. 

'T^HIS  work  is  an  important  addition  to  the  somewhat  ex- 
•*•  tended  literature  relating  to  Negro  migration.  Among 
other  things,  the  author  points  out  that  since  Emancipation 
the  Negro  population  has  been  steadily  shifting.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  exodus  of  1916-17  that  this  movement  as- 
sumed such  proportions  that  Negro  migration  became  a  nation- 
wide topic  of  interest.  The  same  forces  which  operated  in 
the  exodus  of  1916-17  have  been  operating  for  fifty  years, 
but  in  a  less  spectacular  way. 

The  same  forces  which  have  caused  whites  to  move  from 
one  section  to  another  and  from  country  to  town  are  the  same 
which  have  caused  the  Negroes  to  make  these  movements. 
"Both  Negro  laborers  and  white  laborers  have  shifted  from 
certain  sections  into  certain  sections,  but  the  movements  of 
the  two  races  have  been  in  the  same  direction,  differing  only 
in  the  relative  numbers  of  migrants  furnished  by  each  race. 
This  in  itself  is  an  indication  that  the  same  economic  and 
social  forces  are  at  work  among  the  two  races,  but  of  course 
in  differing  degrees." 

The  chief  cause  of  the  movement  from  one  rural  section 
to  another  is  discontent  with  land  tenure.  The  changes  in 
land  tenure  in  the  South  since  the  Civil  War  have  developed 
radically  new  relations  of  the  Negro  to  the  land.  He  has  de- 
veloped from  an  absolutely  dependent  laborer  to  occupy  a 
strategic  position  in  Southern  agriculture.  The  Negro  cul- 
tivates 41,500,000  acres  of  land,  an  area  more  than  twice  the 
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size  of  all  the  farm  land  in  the  New  England  States.  About 
70  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  live  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  largest  number  of  Negroes  who  are  making  money  and 
acquiring  property  are  found  among  the  farmers. 

The  author  traces  the  migration  movements  which  have 
taken  place  among  Negroes  since  the  Civil  War.  This  is  done 
not  so  much  in  an  historical  way  as  with  reference  to  the  effects 
the  movement  of  Negroes  has  had  in  causing  the  breakdown 
of  the  plantation  system  and  the  rise  of  the  Negro  renter  and 
land  owner. 

The  migration  movement  in  Georgia  is  studied  somewhat 
in  detail.  An  interesting  fact  brought  out  is  that  before  1910 
there  was  very  little  migration  of  Negroes  from  cotton  States 
to  Northern  cities.  Of  all  the  Georgia  Negroes  only  22,793 
were  living  in  the  North,  whereas  there  were  128,000  Georgia 
Negroes  who  had  moved  to  other  States  in  the  South.  The 
study  of  the  movement  in  Georgia  shows  that,  as  indicated 
above,  the  causes  of  migration  of  white  and  colored  have  been 
the  same. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  of  local  migrations;  for 
example,  the  change  from  a  labor  system  to  a  tenant  system 
of  cultivating  a  single  large  plantation  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  plantation.  On  the  other  hand 
the  use  of  a  large  number  of  tenant  farms  for  orchards  or 
pasture  land  would  reduce  the  population  of  the  local  district. 

"The  irregularity  of  increases  and  decreases  in  local  areas 
is  marked.  As  a  whole  the  Negro  population  of  Crawford 
County  [Georgia]  decreased  during  the  decade  by  15.4  per 
cent.  The  area  represented  by  districts  numbered  573  and  577, 
however,  gained  50  Negroes,  while  the  other  districts  showed 
losses  in  Negro  population  ranging  from  -50  to  -340.  Greene 
County  as  a  whole  increased  3.7  per  cent.  Six  of  its  minor 
civil  divisions,  however,  actually  decreased,  while  the  in- 
creases among  Negroes  in  the  others  ranged  from  9  to  570. 
Jackson  County  as  a  whole  increased  13.2  per  cent.  Five  of 
its  minor  civil  divisions,  however,  showed  small  decreases, 
while  the  increases  in  the  others  ranged  from  25  to  508." 

Another  important  fact  relative  to  migration  within  the 
State  of  Georgia  is  that  the  movement  of  both  whites  and 
Negroes  within  the  State  is  toward  the  west  and  southwestern 
part.  With  reference  to  the  Negroes  it  is  pointed  out  that  of 
97  rural  counties  37  were  losing  in  Negro  population ;  24  were 
gaining  slowly  and  36  were  gaining  rapidly.  These  counties 
fall  into  fairly  compact  areas;  for  example,  the  areas  con- 
taining the  so-called  Black  Belt  of  the  State  contained  27  of 
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the  decreasing  counties;  the  upper  Piedmont  7,  and  the  Wire- 
grass,  3.  The  area  that  was  increasing  slowly  embraces  25 
counties  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Belt.  Of  the  36 
rapidly  increasing  counties  24  are  in  the  Wiregrass  and  the 
adjacent  southwestern  Black  Belt  section  of  the  State;  5  are 
in  the  Upper  Piedmont  and  6  are  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Belt. 

"It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  ante-bellum  central 
and  coast  Black  Belts  are  losing;  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Belt,  including  most  of  the  Upper  Piedmont,  gaining  slowly; 
the  Wiregrass  and  southwest  Black  Belt  gaining  rapidly.'' 

In  addition  to  these  local  movements  within  counties  and 
the  movements  from  one  rural  section  of  the  State  to  another, 
there  was  also  going  on  within  the  State  a  movement  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  or,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  from  the  open 
country  to  the  small  town  and  from  the  village  and  small  town 
to  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  or  some  place  without  the 
State.  A  striking  feature  of  the  increase  in  population  in  the 
South  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
small  town. 

During  slavery  days,  as  the  writer  points  out,  the  planta- 
tion absorbed  largely  the  functions  of  the  village  to  such  an 
extent  that  frequently  there  was  only  one  such  center  in  the 
county.  "This  was  the  county  seat,  with  its  local  administra- 
tive and  judicial  officers,  a  few  merchants  and  professional 
men.  The  large  planters  absorbed  much  of  the  retail  mer- 
cantile functions  and  did  their  wholesale  buying  in  the  scat- 
tered towns.  Social  life  centered  in  the  Big  House  and  quar- 
ters of  the  plantation  rather  than  in  the  county  seat.  After 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  consequent  disintegration  of 
the  plantation,  villages  began  to  develop.  An  indication  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  villages  in  the  South  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1880  there  were  170  such  places  in  Georgia;  that  is, 
with  less  than  2500  inhabitants.  In  1910,  however,  thirty 
years  later,  there  were  516." 

"The  movement  of  rural  populations  before  1910  was 
predominantly  a  shift  from  the  plantation  area  to  other  rural 
districts  of  greater  agricultural  opportunity.  Incident  to  this 
movement,  however,  there  has  been  a  growth  of  Negro  town 
and  city  populations.  The  growth  in  villages  and  towns  has 
been  especially  marked.  These  small  centers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important  in  the  colored  population  because 
of  the  rate  at  which  Negroes  move  through  them  into  the  town 
or  city,  and  because  of  the  influence  of  their  leaders  and  in- 
stitutions upon  the  Negroes  in  the  open  country.  When  a 
city  begins  to  grow  through  manufacturing  and  distributing 
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enterprises  rather  than  by  enterprises  solely  dependent  upon 
the  surroundinfiT  country  districts,  its  white  population  in- 
creases much  faster  than  its  colored  population.  Still,  the 
Negro  is  attracted  to  these  places  by  the  proportionate  in- 
crease of  domestic  service  and  common-labor  opportunities 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  professional,  mercantile,  and  race- 
leadership  opportunities  on  the  other.  These  cities,  therefore, 
liave  substantial  and  increasingly  important  Negro  popula- 
tions." — MONROE  N.  WORK 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


DECREASE  IN  NEGRO 
DEATH  RATE 

THE  statistics  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Insurance  Company  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
nine  per  cent  in  the  death  rate 
among  its  1,500,000  Ne^o  policy 
holders,  or  the  saving  of  135,000 
persons  since  the  founding  of 
National  Health  Week  by  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  about  eight 
years  ago. 

—The  Richmond   Blade 

NEGRO  HONORED 

A  colored  butler,  King  G.  Gan- 
away,  of  Chicago,  took  first 
honors  in  the  John  Wanamaker  art 
•exhibition  recently  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  picture,  "The  Spirit  of 
Transportation,"  won  over  900 
competitors. 

— The  Richmond  Blade 

HOME  FOR  INDIAN  GIRLS 

A  "Home  for  Indian  Girls"  who 
wish  to  attend  high  school  and 
college  has  been  established  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Women's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  A  twelve-room 
house  has  already  been  secured.  An 
opportunity  for  deserving  girls  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education 
after  leaving  the  Government 
schools  is  thus  afforded  under 
Christian  auspices.  This  is  the  first 
undertaking  of  its  kind  and  prom- 
ises much  for  the  future  of  Indian 
.girlhood  and  womanhood. 

— y.  W.  C.  A.  BuUetin 


<<rnHE  American  Red  Cross  is 
-*■  giving  lectures,  in  their  own 
language,  to  the  Sioux  Indians  of 
Minnesota,  explaining  the  public 
health  program  and  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  organization.  Two 
Old  Hawks,  in  interpreting  to 
other  members  of  the  tribe  facts 
presented  by  health  speakers,  has 
proved  an  eloquent  lecturer." 

FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
NEGROES 

THE  last  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature increased  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  its  Negro  land- 
grant  college  at  Greensboro  from 
$22,000  to  $30,000,  besides  setting 
aside  $105,000  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  and  for  permanent 
improvements. 

— Southern  Publieity  Comm,ittee 

FREE  COLORED  LIBRARY 
FOR  NORFOLK 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Noi^olk  Public 
Library,  it  was  decided  to  open  a 
completely  equipped  library  and 
reading  room  for  colored  people, 
on  Main  Street,  near  Berkley 
Avenue. 

— Journal  and  Guide 

ENTERPRISING  INDIAN 

AN  Indian  woman,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Ogden,  living  in  Kansas,  planted 
twenty-one  acres  of  com  last  year, 
cultivated  the  crop  unaided,  and 
husked  the  crop  herself.  The  tract 
yielded  an  average  of  fifty  bushels 
an    acre. 

— Flathead  Indian  Progress 
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NEGRO  POET 
RECOGNIZED 

OFFICIAL  recognition  of  an 
American  Negro  poet  by  a  law- 
making body  came  during  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Nebraska  Leg- 
islature, when  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
joint  resolution  naming  John  G. 
Neihardt  poet  laureate  of  Ne- 
braska. 

— ^The  Savannah  Tribune 


AN  INDIAN'S 
GODSPEED 

THAT  you  may  always  have  a 
safe  tent  and  no  sorrow  as 
you  travel;  that  you  may  have  a 
"cache"  for  your  food  and  food 
for  your  "cache";  that  you  may 
never  find  a  tree  that  will  not  give 
sap  nor  a  field  that  will  not  grow 
grain;  that  your  bees  may  not 
freeze  in  winter,  and  that  the 
honey  be  thick  and  the  comb  break 
like  snow  in  the  teeth;  that  you 
keep  your  heart  like  the  morning 
— and  that  you  come  slowly  to  the 
"Four  Comers"  where  men  say 
Good  Night." 

— The  Jndian*a  Friend 


« 


AWARD  TO 
COLORED  MAN 

A  messenger  in  the  English  Em- 
bassy, Charles  F.  M.  Brown,  has 
received  the  medal  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire.  He  has  served 
under  nine  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors, and  is  the  only  colored  man 
in  the  United  States  to  wear  the 
Order. 

— The  Afro-American 


RECREATION  CENTRE 
FOR  NEGROES 

THE  new  quarter  million  dollar 
Republic  Theatre  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  become  the  center  of 
recreational  social  life  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  National  capi- 
tal. The  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment of  this  theatre  are  not  ex- 
celled anywhere  in  the  country. 

—The  Richmond  Blade 

INDIAN  SEAL  HUNTERS 

TEN  months'  vacation,  two 
months'  work,  salary  $2000  to 
$3000.  Such  is  the  life  of  a  Quilla- 
yute  Indian  hunter.  Sealskin  coats 
this   year   range   in    price   from 


$2000  to  $3000.  The  first  person 
paid  for  these  will  be  the  Indian 
seal  hunter,  and  no  one  disputes 
the  Indians'  right  to  first  pay  and 
big  pay.  For  Indians  hunt  only  in 
open  canoes,  traveling  out  to  sea 
in  the  night  time,  risking  their  lives 
at  every  hunt. 

— Seattle  Times 

COLORED  WOMEN 
IN  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

A  colored  matron  has  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  recorder's  court, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  condition 
of  the  colored  women  prisoners  has 
been  much  improved  as  a  result  of 
her  work.  The  city  has  also  added 
two  colored  public  health  nurses 
to  the  present  force,  and  has  in- 
creased the  salary  of  the  colored 
head  nurse. 

—Southern  PuhlicUy  Committee 

NEGRO  PAINTER 

A  painting  entitled,  "Heirlooms" 
by  Miss  Laura  Wheeler,  colored 
teacher  in  art  at  the  Cheyney(Pa.) 
Training  School,  was  selected  out 
of  500  exhibits  at  the  New  York 
Water  Color  Club. 

—Chicago  Defender 

PRESERVING  INDIAN 
LANGUAGE 

AN  expert  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  Washington  is  to 
undertake  the  work  of  putting  the 
Osage  Indian  language  into  per- 
manent written  form.  The  Mis- 
souri Historical  Society  is  back  of 
the  undertaking.  St.  Louis  is  situ- 
ated in  what  was  formerly  Osage 
land,  and  the  State  is  interested  in 
seeing  that  their  history,  language, 
and  traditions  are  not  lost. 

— Indian  Leader 


INDIAN  INVENTOR 

WORD  has  been  received  from 
Talbert  and  Talbert,  patent 
attorneys  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  E.  C.  Means,  financial  clerk 
at  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  has 
invented  a  device  to  be  attached  to 
an  adding  machine  for  re-winding 
the  paper  roll.  This  attachment  is 
a  simple,  practical  device  which 
will  re-wind  the  paper  roll  as  it  is 
used,  keeping  the  roll  off  the  fioor 
and  permitting  the  same  roll  to  be 
used  twice. 

Sioax  County  (N.  Dsk.) Pioneer 
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PROGRESSIVE  INDIANS 

IN  connection  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  six  insti- 
tutes for  Indian  farmers  have  heen 
held  in  that  State,  with  a  good  at- 
tendance at  each. 

— Indian*a  Friend 


LARGEST  COLORED 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION 

THE  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  financial  in- 
stitution of  the  colored  race  to-day. 
It  employs  500  people,  operates  in 
13  States,  and  is  doing  business  at 
the  rate  of  $1,500,000  per  month. 

NEGRO  INVENTOR 

THE  solution  of  the  garbage  ques- 
tion for  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages is  declared  to  have  been  put 
within  reach  by  the  invention  of  W. 
F.  Page,  a  Negro,  which  provides 
for  converting  all  kinds  of  waste 
material  into  a  practical  fertilizer. 

— Wilminston   Advocate 

ARMORY  FOR 
NEGRO  SOLDIERS 

HARLEM'S  Negro  soldiers  will 
be  housed  in  a  $300,000  build- 
ing on  142d  and  143d  Streets.  It 
will   be  the  first   armory  in    New 


York  State  erected  for  a  Negro 
regiment.  The  site  is  on  the  north 
edge  of  the  big  Harlem  Negro  col- 
ony with  a  population  of  more  than 
150,000. 

—The  Negro  World 

COLORED  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 

T7IRGINIA  boasts  of  the  only  col- 
V  ored  telephone  company  in  the 
world.  In  March  1911,  the  Elk 
Run  Telephone  Company  was  in- 
corporated with  $5000  capital 
stock.  It  built  11  miles  of  service 
in  the  first  year  and  to-day  operates 
40  miles  of  wire  and  has  connec- 
tion with  90  subscribers. 

The  whole  enterprise,  from  the 
stockholders  to  the  switchboard  op- 
erators, is  owned,  managed,  and 
operated  by  colored  people. 

The  Philadelphia  Tribune 

A  NEGRO'S  GIFT 

TEN  thousand  dollars  to  house 
and  aid  the  settlement  work 
carried  on  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  edu- 
cated colored  women  among  neg- 
lected children  of  their  race  is  the 
gift  of  A.  H.  Herndon,  a  well- 
known  Negro.  The  work  has  the 
approval  and  co-operation  of  lead- 
ing citizens,  but  its  chief  friend, 
financially,  is  this  colored  business 
man,  who  shares  his  prosperity  with 
the  unfortunate  of  his  race. 

— St.  Augustine'a  Record 


RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS  the  Hampton  Summer  School  for  Colored  Teachers  has 
closed  a  successful  session  and  whereas  the  teachers  feel  that  much 
good  has  been  done  and  that  they  have  been  signally  benefitted  by  con- 
tact as  well  as  by  the  instruction  received; 

Whereas  we  feel  that  this  instruction  will  be  directly  and  indirectly 
passed  on  to  at  least  25,000  Negro  boys  and  girls,  making  thereby  more 
useful  citizens  of  our  complex  democracy  by  putting  into  practice  some  of 
things  we  have  received  while  here; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Dr.  George  P.  Phenix,  and  to  the  other 
officers  of  this  institution  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  us. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  many 
teachers  and  instructors  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Summer  School 
for  the  unselfish  interest  manifested  in  our  work. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  published 
in  the  Southern  Workman. 

Respectfully,  your  Committee: 

H.   C.  Heidelberg — Miss. 
Charles  E.  Brown — Va. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Sulcer — Fla. 
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A  Satisfying  Cbuntry  Lite 

KENYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD 

Education  in  Serbia 

MARY  E.  ROGERS 

Tuskegee's  Mechanical  Department 

R  R.  TAYLOR 

Dunbar's  Poetry  in  Literary  English 

CHARLES  E.  BURGH 


Presc  of 
The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

Hampton,  Virginia 


The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 


HAMPTON.  VIRGINIA 


JAMB5  B.  QRBOQ.  Prlocl|»«l 
a  P.  PMBNIX.  Vlc«  PHiicip«l 


P.  IC.  ROOBRS.  T 
W.  n.  8COV1LL8. 


WlMtUil 


Object 
Eqvipment 

Courses 
EBToUmeBt 


Results 


Ne«ls 


An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Negro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 

Land,  about  1001  acres;  buildings,  140  . 

Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools.    1845 

Graduates,  2207;  ex-students,  over  8000      » 
Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$135,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$5,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship       -       -       -       •        •       $100 
Endowed  scholarship 2600 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  may  be  sent  to^  P.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  devise  to  the  trueteea  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
A^jricuUural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virgvnia,  the  sum  of  doUars, 

payable 
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EDITORIALS 

The  colored  farmers  of  Virginia  have  helped  to 
Economic       ^.^^  ^  victory  which  promises  to  revolutionize 

in  Virginia     ^^^  country  life.     Never  before  have   16,000 

white  and  colored  farmers  of  Virginia  united  to 
perfect  the  sale  of  one  commodity.  Since  gaining  a  majority 
of  signers  to  the  binding  five-year  contract,  the  tobacco  grow- 
ers of  Virginia  have  added  a  thousand  members  more  to  their 
marketing  association,  and  are  driving  on  to  win  three-fourths 
of  all  tobacco  grown  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Moton  has  wisely  said  that  "Nature  knows  no  color 
line,  and  cares  not  whether  the  hand  that  plants  the  cotton 
or  the  com  be  black  or  white."  So  in  this  association  of 
thousands  of  tobacco  growers,  reaching  from  Virginia  through 
the  Carolinas,  organized  in  deadly  earnest  to  effect  the  econ- 
omic betterment  of  all, — ^the  contract  knows  no  color  line. 

The  peanut  growers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
with  more  than  half  the  peanuts  of  their  States  pledged  by 
binding  contract,  will  sell  their  crop  this  fall  through  their 
own  co-operative  markets. 

The  cotton  growers  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi, 
with  1,200,000  bales  secured  by  five-year  contract,  and  millions 
of  dollars  readily  obtained  upon  such  unsurpassed  security  as  a 
five-year  yield  of  cotton  under  contract  in  those  States  are  in 
position  now  to  pay  each  grower  a  large  per  cent,  as  he 
comes  to  market,  of  the  current  value  of  his  load  upon  de- 
livery, and  gain  for  him  the  highest  price  obtainable  upon 
the  balance,  as  the  pool  is  sold. 

Thousands  of  colored  farmers  have  helped  to  win,  as  they 
will  surely  reap,  the  benefits  of  this  great  revolution  which  is 
sweeping  through  the  South.     Whether  the  grower  raises  a 
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hundred  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  under 
this  Association  contract,  he  will  receive  the  same  price  for 
the  same  grade  and  type. 

The  small  tobacco  grower  who  is  now  exploited — ^whether 
he  be  white  or  black — will  be  protected  under  the  co-operative 
plan.  He  will  not  see  his  influential  neighbor  sell  a  grade  and 
type  of  tobacco  like  his  own  for  almost  twice  the  price  that  he 
can  get  on  the  speculative  markets  of  to-day.  Instead  of 
rushing  his  product  to  a  glutted  market  where  the  price  is 
driven  lower  than  the  cost  of  actual  production  by  speculative 
buyers  aiid  panic-stricken  farmers,  the  co-operative  farmer 
can  hereafter  place  his  product  within  our  Association,  and 
instead  of  seeing  his  year's  labor  swallowed  up  in  hopeless 
losses,  he  will  know  that  his  tobacco  will  be  marketed  by 
experts  when  and  where  it  brings  the  most. 

Slow  progress  will  be  made  in  rural  districts  of  Virginia 
where  sixty  per  cent  of  our  tobacco  growers — white  and 
black — are  burdened  with  crop  mortgages.  But  victory  in  their 
drive  for  economic  independence  means  that  our  farmers 
stand  to  gain  that  independence  which  they  dreamed  they  had, 
the  hours  which  their  children  lost  from  school  while  hoeing 
in  the  fields,  the  kind  of  homes  of  which  their  wives  have 
dreamed,  and  comforts  which  their  toil  has  fairly  earned. 

Here  is  inter-racial  co-operation,  earnest  and  unquestion- 
ing, effectively  at  work  to  bring  about  a  better  day  for  white 
and  black  alike.  Virginia  leads  the  way,  with  16,000  growers 
pledged  to  win  co-operative  markets  and  fair  play.  Colored 
tobacco  farmers  of  Virginia  who  still  persist  in  playing  a  lone 
hand  can  ill  afford  to  pass  this  contract  by. 

SYDNEY  D.  FRISSELL 

Virginia  Secretary  Tobacco  Growers 

Co-operative  Association 


The  Alaskan 


The  Churchman  for  September  10  gives  discon- 
FUherier"     certing  news  in  regard  to  the  fishing  situation  in 

Alaska.  About  two  years  ago  canneries  were 
established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  which  took  the  fish  in  such 
numbers  that  there  was  practically  no  catch  up  the  river.  Great 
hardship  resulted,  as  salmon  is  the  main  food,  not  only  for  the 
human  population  but  for  the  sledge  dogs  as  well,  and  without 
dogs  life  is  impossible. 

The  matter  was  given  considerable  publicity,  and  on  De- 
cember 20,  1920,  a  regulation  was  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
of  Commerce  which  read,  "On  and  after  September  1,  1921,  and 
until  further  notice,  all  fishing  for  salmon,  or  other  fishing  in  the 
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prosecution  of  which  salmon  are  taken,  or  injured,  in  the  Yukon 
River,  its  tributaries  and  lakes,  and  within  500  yards  of  each 
mouth  of  the  Yukon,  is  prohibited  for  other  than  local  use  in 
Alaska." 

This  year  there  has  been  another  bad  season,  and  Bishop 
Rowe  writes,  "In  reference  to  the  canning  business  on  the  Yukon, 
I  supposed  that  the  matter  was  settled — that  after  September  1, 
1921,  it  would  cease.  But  on  arriving  here  (Tanana)  I  found 
that  an  employe  of  the  cannery  has  been  traveling  along  the 
Yukon  and  getting  signatures  to  a  petition  asking  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  to  set  aside  the  order  of  Dec.  18,  1920,  to  the  effect 
that  commercial  fishing  ceases  after  Sept.  1,  1921.  The  said 
employe  has  made  the  statement  that  should  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  deny  the  petition,  his  company  would  fish  outside  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Yukon  and  absolutely  so  seine  them  that  no 
salmon  would  escape  to  go  up  the  Yukon  at  all.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  positively,  yet  the  run  of  salmon  is  very  small — 
may  be  a  failure — and  all  affirm  it  is  due  to  the  cannery,  which 
is  catching  many  king  salmon — the  kind  it  is  after." 

At  the  present  time  this  subject  is  not  before  Congress,  but 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Alaskan  Indians 
may  help  protect  their  interests  by  asking  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  express  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  the  hope  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the 
regulation  of  December  18,  1920  concerning  the  salmon 
fisheries  on  the  Yukon. 


National  Amo-  "^^^  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Col- 
ciation  of  ored  Schools  held  its  eighteenth  annual 
Teachers  in  session  in  Oklahoma  City  August  3-5.  This  is  as 
Colored  Schools  f^r  wcst  as  this  Association,  concerned  mainly 
with  Negro  education  in  the  South,  has  carried  its  meetings. 
The  great  distances  which  most  of  the  delegates  had  to  travel 
made  this  session  a  severe  test  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  teachers  of  Negro  youth.  However,  nearly  all  the 
border  States  and  every  Southern  State  but  one  had  repre- 
sentatives at  the  meeting.  Oklahoma  teachers  were  present 
in  large  numbers  and  many  came  from  neighboring  States. 
As  a  result  the  attendance  was  as  good  as  when  the  meetings 
have  been  held  at  more  central  points. 

In  many  ways  this  meeting  was  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  one  held  by  this  Association  in  Oklahoma  City  eleven 
years  ago.  The  leaders  were  mainly  younger  men  with  ampler 
training  than  that  of  their  predecessors.  A  larger  number  of 
them  were  engaged  in  public  education,  especially  of  high- 
school  grade.     And  they  were   more  concerned   than   ever 
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before  about  the  effectiveness  of  their  work.  These  youngrer 
men  made  strong  appeals  for  better  preparation  of  teachers 
and  for  more  thorough  work  in  all  grades  of  education. 

By  far  the  most  striking  comparisons  with  the  past  came 
in  the  reports  of  the  remarkable  advances  being  made  in 
public  education  for  Negroes.  Nearly  every  State  presented 
surprising  records  of  progress.  Of  Oklahoma's  60,570  colored 
children  eighty-seven  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  1920-'21. 
Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-one  colored  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, and  something  over  $854,000  were  spent  in  building 
schoolhouses  for  colored  children  in  this  same  year.  West 
Virginia  has  appropriated  for  Negro  educational  and  elee- 
mosynary institutions  $1,200,000.  Texas  will  spend  next  year 
$400,000  for  Negro  education,  and  North  Carolina  $700,000, 
of  which  $36,000  will  go  for  the  supervision  of  Negro  schools. 

The  Rosenwald  Fund  spent  $528,000  for  Negro  school- 
houses  last  year.  This  resulted  in  securing  buildings  that  cost 
$2,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  colored  people  paid  out  of 
private  funds  $500,000  and  private  citizens  among  local  white 
people  paid  $250,000.  The  Rosenwald  Fund  has  set  apart 
$622,000  for  its  work  next  year.  As  a  result  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  a  better  showing  will  be  made  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute in  1922. 


Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  progress  in  Negro 
Summer  School*  ^^^^j^^  ^-^^^  ^j^^  development  in  recent  years 

Teachers       ^^  public  summer  schools  for  colored  teachers. 

Until  quite  recently  only  the  private  schools  of 
the  South  did  anything  of  importance  in  the  way  of  training 
colored  teachers  already  in  service.  Now  all  the  Southern  States 
not  only  co-operate  with  the  private  schools  but  conduct  summer 
schools  of  their  own  for  their  colored  teachers.  This  movement 
is  all  a  part  of  the  more  serious  effort  of  the  States  to  make  Negro 
education  really  effective.  For  no  improvement  is  possible  with- 
out better  teachers,  for  the  training  of  whom  the  States  have 
not  hitherto  made  adequate  provision.  Accordingly  the  first  task 
in  the  way  of  advancement  became  the  training  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  colored  teachers. 

Literally  thousands  of  these  are  now  being  sent  annually  to 
the  State  summer  schools,  not  to  mention  those  who  go  to  the 
private  schools.  For  several  summers,  for  instance,  Liouisiana 
has  sent  practically  her  whole  corps  of  Negro  teachers  to  sum- 
mer schools  provided  by  the  State.  Last  year  2800  colored  teach- 
ers attended  summer  schools  in  North  Carolina.     Of  these» 
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1400  improved  the  grades  of  their  certificates  and  benefitted 
thereby  financially.  This  year  North  Carolina  made  provision 
for  more  than  3000  colored  teachers  in  the  State  summer  schools. 
Other  Southern  States  are  making  similar  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  colored  teachers.  If  these  other  States  emulate  North 
Carolina  in  giving  better  pay  for  better  preparation,  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  great  while  before  the  Southern  States  secure  a  fairly 
adequate  supply  of  well-trained  colored  teachers. 


The  present  North  Carolina  program  of  Negro 
Negro  Educmtiong^^^^^j^^    provides   for    spending    $4,000,000. 

North  Cmrolinm  Some   fifteen   years   ago  North   Carolina   was 

spending   about   $4,000,000    annually   for  the 
education  of  all  its  citizens — white  and  colored. 

That  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  giving  more  adequate 
support  to  Negro  schools — elementary,  secondary,  normal, 
technical,  and  collegiate — is  shown  by  the  General  Assembly 
appropriations,  which  amoimt  to  $935,000  and  which  include 
the  following  important  items : — 

Buildings  and  equipment,  three  State 

normal  schools    $500,000 

Maintenance,  three  State  normal  schools 

(annual)      75,000 

Division  of  Negro  education  (annual) 15,000 

Teacher-training  and  private  schools 

(annual)      15,000 

Teacher-training  and  summer  schools 

(estimated,  annual)    20,000 

High-school  and  vocational  education 

(estimated,  annual)     30,000 

Building  and  improvement.  Agricultural 

and  Technical  College,  Greensboro, 

N.  C 115,000 

Maintenance,  A.  and  T.  College  (annual) ...     30,000 

Building  reformatory  for  Negro  boys 25,000 

Maintenance  of  reformatory  (annual)  ....  10,000 
Sanitorium  for  Negro  tubercular  patients.  .   100,000 

Total  State  appropriations $935,000 

Some  other  statistics  are  interesting  and  give  evidence  of 
the  real  progress  that  North  Carolina  is  making  in  the  direc- 
tion of  educating  all  her  citizens:  For  the  year  1919-20  North 
Carolina  spent  for  the  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  the  sum  of 
$1,159,000;  for  the  year  1920-21,  $1,500,000,  a  gain  of 
$350,000,  or  35  per  cent  in  a  year.  During  the  summer  of  1921 
over  3000  Negro  teachers  (that  is,  90  per  cent)  in  North  Caro- 
lina attended  summer  schools.  These  better-trained  teachers 
will  receive  additional  pay.  This  means  that  Negro  teachers 
in  North  Carolina  will  receive  during  the  present  school  year 
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more  that  $1,500»000  in  salaries.  It  is  also  encouragring  to 
know  that  a  large  school-building  program  is  now  well  under 
way.  For  country  schools  there  will  be  spent  $279,000  and 
for  urban  schools  there  will  be  spent  $1,246,850,  or  a  total  of 
$1,526,250  for  country  and  urban  Negro  schools. 

E.  C.  Brooks,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  N.  C.  Newbold,  director  of  the  division  of  Negro  education, 
held  a  conference  in  Raleigh,  September  15  and  16,  so  as  to 
present  to  the  leading  Negroes  of  North  Carolina — ^representa- 
tive educators,  ministers,  business  men,  doctors,  lawyers,  lodge 
and  club  officers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers,  and 
editors — the  State's  unified  programs  of  education,  health, 
agriculture,  and  public  welfare  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
active  co-operation  of  these  leaders  in  spreading  the  good 
news  of  the  State's  determination  to  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Several  hundred  "missionaries  of  peace  and  good  will" 
assembled  in  the  chapel  of  Shaw  University  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  thanksgiving,  there  received  the  glad  tidings  of  North 
Carolina's  program  for  her  Negro  citizens'  advancement. 
Governor  Morrison,  like  his  predecessor  (the  beloved  Thomas 
W.  Bickett),  stands  solidly  behind  this  liberal  program  for 
Negroes.  He  has  expressed  his  desire  to  give  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State  a  square  deal.  He  has  the  support  of  the  white 
citizens  in  this  State-wide  policy. 

"We  have  not  reached  the  millenium  in  North  Carolina," 
said  Mr.  Newbold.  "We  are,  however,  going  in  the  right 
direction.  Will  you  go  back  into  your  communities  and  oil  the 
wheels  of  progress  or  will  you  throw  rocks  in  the  way?  North 
Carolina  is  sincere  in  this  work  for  its  colored  people.  The 
State  wants  to  make  conditions  better  than  they  have  ever 
been.  Will  you  tell  the  leaders  and  the  people  about  North 
Carolina's  hopes  and  plans?  We  must  all  work  together  to 
make  North  Carolina  what  it  should  be.  Our  State  cannot  be 
what  it  should  be  unless  she  does  what  she  should  do  for  all 
classes." 

Eight  years  ago  there  were  seven  workers  in  the  North 
Carolina  department  of  education.  To-day  there  are  eight 
workers  in  the  State's  division  of  Negro  education.  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  progress  which  North  Carolina  is  steadily  mak- 
ing. Members  of  Mr.  Newbold's  staff  made  encouraging  re- 
ports. Dr.  James  Hardy  Dillard  emphasized  the  value  of 
righteous,  competent,  honest  teachers.  J.  H.  Highsmith  dis- 
cussed high-school  standards.  President  Poteat  of  Wake 
Forest  spoke  on  inter-racial  co-operation.  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks 
made  a  strong  plea  for  sanity  in  all  things. 
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To  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  New 

'^ridilr.'*'      ^^^^  ^***^  Indians  the  news  that  Mrs.  Emily 

P.  Lincoln  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of 
the  Thomas  Indian  School  at  Iroquois  is  a  cause  for  regret. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  worked  among 
the  Indians  of  New  York,  first  with  her  husband,  and  upon 
his  death,  fourteen  years  ago,  succeeding  him  in  the  position 
of  superintendent.  During  these  years  the  institution  has 
grown,  fine  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  it  is  now  a 
well-equipped,  modem  school,  serving  the  Indians  on  all  of 
the  reservations  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Lincoln's  unfailing  energy 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  development,  and  her  honest 
devotion  to  their  welfare  has  endeared  her  to  the  Indians. 

While  Mrs.  Lincoln's  resignation  is  a  cause  for  regret, 
it  is  most  fortunate  that  her  successor,  Mr.  John  Brennan, 
comes  to  the  position  so  thoroughly  well  fitted  for  his  duties. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Brennan  has  been  principal  teacher 
of  the  Thomas  Indian  School.  He  knows  the  work  and  the 
people,  and  under  his  guidance  further  development  along 
wise  lines  is  assured. 


During  the  Hampton  Summer  School,   Dr. 

Negro  Con-     Q^orge.  E.  Haynes,  formerly  Director  of  Negro 

Americmn  Lifo  Economics  in  the  United  States  Department  of 

Labor,  spoke  to  the  student-teachers  on  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Negro  to  American  life.  The  Negro's  most 
notable  contribution,  he  said,  is  in  the  world  of  labor  and  busi- 
ness. There  is  hardly  a  community  in  the  South  where  the 
raising  of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  other  crops  has 
been  done  without  the  labor  of  Negroes.  In  shipbuilding  car- 
ried on  during  the  war,  24,000  Negro  workmen  were  employed. 
The  world  record  for  driving  rivets  was  held  for  some  time  by 
a  Negro  riveter,  also  the  record  for  pile  driving.  In  nieat  pack- 
ing, iron  and  steel  plants,  foundries,  on  the  railroads,  and  in 
the  mines,  Negroes  were  invaluable  in  the  production  that 
won  the  war.  In  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  future  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  labor  supply  from  abroad  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  the  opportunity  of  American  industry  will 
be  opened  to  the  Negro. 

In  the  future,  however,  other  contributions  of  the  Negro 
to  American  life  will  be  even  more  important  than  labor.  In 
the  fields  of  music,  literature,  painting,  and  religion,  Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor,  Roland  Hayes,  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  Harry  F.  Burleigh,  Henry  O.  Tanner,  Alex- 
ander Crummell,  and  others  are  but  pioneers  of  people  just 
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regaining  the  consciousness  of  their  own  innate  worth  and 
capacity.  This  soul  of  the  Negro  is  expressing  itself  in  paint- 
ing, in  poetry,  in  religion,  and  in  music. 

Dr.  Haynes  spoke  of  the  Negro's  great  capacity  for  loy- 
alty. The  records  show  that  Negroes  have  shed  their  blood  in 
all  American  wars  from  the  days  of  Crispus  Attucks  on  Boston 
Common  in  1774  to  those  who  died  in  France  during  1918.  In 
other  ways  the  Negro  has  shown  the  greatest  loyalty  to  the 
American  flag,  although  conscious  of  the  limitations  put  upon 
his  own  liberty  under  it.  The  tolerance  and  forbearance  which  go 
along  with  this  trait,  and  the  deep  religious  nature  of  the 
Negro  are  among  the  contributions  to  American  life  which 
show  the  possibilities  of  this  people  when  accorded  larger 
opportunity  for  full  and  free  development. 


The  talk  on  the  contributions  the  Negro  is  mak- 
eTeopinff      j^^  ^^  American  life  was  followed  a  few  days 

later  by  one  on  the  duty  of  colored  teachers  to 
develop  race  pride,  independence,  and  integrity  in  their 
pupils  by  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  spent  a  few  days 
visiting  the  Summer  School. 

"Unless  you  can  get  young  colored  people,"  said  Mrs. 
Washington,  "to  be  proud  of  their  race,  they  will  never 
amount  to  much.  As  a  body  of  teachers  you  ought  to  think 
how  you  can  best  develop  this  trait,  which  will  lead  to  in- 
dependence of  character.  There  are  a  great  many  of  our  men 
and  women  who  have  done  fine  things,  but  they  are  not  known 
to  your  pupils.  How  many  of  them  know  Sojourner  Truth  or 
Harriet  Tubman?  Then  there  are  Dunbar  and  Braithwaite 
and  Pushkin,  and  many  others  in  literature.  Some  have  stood 
out  politically  and  some  in  the  field  of  education.  There  are  the 
great  musicians.  How  many  of  your  children  know  about  Bur- 
leigh? Yet  his  songs  may  be  heard  everywhere  on  the  graph- 
ophone.  We  have  great  bishops  too  and  fine  physicians  whom 
the  children  ought  to  know. 

"We  have  a  church  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  race.  It 
teaches  us  kindness,  toleration,  and  good  will.  Our  children 
should  be  taught  to  be  proud  of  our  church  and  to  support  it, 
and  our  ministers  should  try  to  get  closer  to  the  children. 

"Bad  homes  are  the  curse  of  the  masses  of  the  Negro 
race.  To  increase  their  pride  of  race,  teach  your  children  to 
work  for  better  homes,  and  give  them  also  the  right  kind  of 
recreation.  When  you  have  pageants  let  them  be  made  from 
the  lives  of  our  own  great  men  and  women.  If  we  teach  these 
things  succssfully,  we  shall  develop  race  pride,  independence, 
and  racial  integrity." 
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Hampton  Institute  loses  in  the  death  of  William 
WiUUm  We.t    ^gg^    Frazier    of    Philadelphia,    on    August 

Kg  w^k  ova  ^k  w 

twenty-fourth  last,  a  devoted  trustee,  Mr. 
Frazier  having  been  a  valued  member  of  its  Board  for 
twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Frazier  was  widely  known  in  financial,  church,  and 
social  affairs  in  Philadelphia,  having  been  head  of  the  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  was  an  alumnus.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
missions  of  his  church  and  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people. 
To  St.  Cyprian's,  the  colored  Episcopal  mission  in  Hampton  he 
was  a  warm  friend,  providing  it  with  a  chapel  from  his  own 
resources  and  paying  a  portion  of  the  rector's  salary.  Mr. 
Frazier  never  failed  to  pay  the  mission  a  visit  when  he  came  to 
Hampton  and  St.  Cjrprian's  feels  that  it  has  lost  a  dear  friend. 

"Always  ready  to  advise  and  sympathize,  with  a  quick  grasp 
of  circumstances  and  a  frank  expression  of  judgment,  Mr. 
Frazier  was  a  true  friend  and  sure  helper."  He  will  be  much 
missed  by  Hampton  Institute. 


A  SATISFYING  COUNTRY  LIFE* 

BY  KENYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD 

President  of  the  Massacfaiuetts  Affricoltural  CoUese,  Amherst,  Mass. 

T^HE  farmers  of  America  are  to-day  discouraged  and  dis- 
•^  tressed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  country.  They  are  hav- 
ing hard  times.  They  find  it  difficult  to  know  which  way  to 
turn.  What  are  the  wise  policies  for  the  future  for  themselves 
as  individuals  and  for  themselves  together?  We  have  come 
to  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  whole  problem 
of  agriculture  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning. 

Largely,  I  think,  due  to  the  war  and  to  the  wonderful 
leadership  and  genius  of  Mr.  Hoover  during  the  war,  the 
whole  problem  of  the  world's  food  supply  has  now  come  to 
be  regarded  by  all  thoughtful  men,  by  all  statesmen  and 
leaders,  as  one  of  the  world's  great  questions;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  world's  food  supply  is  to  be  answered  only  by  the 
farmers  of  the  world. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  MUST  BE  PROFITABLE 

In  treating  this  subject  I  am  going  to  try  to  -make  four 

*  Extracts  from  address  before  the  Hampton  Conferences,  June  1921 
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points,  name  four  qualities  in  a  satisfying  country  life.  The 
first  one  is  this :  A  satisfying  country  life  must,  first  of  all,  be 
profitable.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  It  must 
enable  a  man  to  make  a  living — ^a  decent,  fair  living. 

First  of  all,  in  making  country  life  profitable,  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  that  there  must  be  good  farming.  That  is 
something  which  lies,  not  with  the  Government,  not  with  the 
colleges  and  schools,  not  with  organizations,  but  with  each 
individual  farmer.  There  is  no  use  finding  fault  with  the 
legislature  or  anybody  else,  unless,  first  of  all,  farmers  make 
of  themselves  good  farmers. 

In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  worked  out  in  some 
fashion  or  another,  if  we  are  to  have  a  reasonably  profitable 
farming  and  a  satisfying  country  life,  a  better  system  of  dis- 
tribution. Now  that,  too,  is  a  difficult  and  complex  question. 
It  is  so  easy  to  rail  against  the  middleman  and  the  commis- 
sion man  and  say  they  are  robbers  and  take  all  our  profits, 
and  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  cities  do  not  appreciate 
how  hard  the  farmers  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think 
we  must  face  this  question  squarely  and  intelligently,  and  not 
emotionally,  certainly  not  with  any  idea  that  it  can  be  solved 
overnight.    There  is  a  real  problem  here. 

There  is  a  general  feeling,  not  only  on  the  part  of  farmers 
who  have  studied  the  matter  and  representatives  of  farmers' 
organizations,  but  on  the  part  of  serious  students  of  economics, 
that  the  system  of  distributing  agricultural  products  in  America 
has  many  holes  in  it ;  that  too  many  people  take  toll  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  and  that  something  must  be  dene  to 
remedy  it. 

Alongside  of  this  comes  the  whole  question  of  credit: 
the  difficulty  of  getting  money  to  help  make  the  crop,  and  then 
the  necessity  of  selling  the  crop  the  moment  it  is  harvested  in 
order  to  get  money  to  pay  the  debt,  and  doing  this  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  That  thing  must  be  taken  hold  of.  It  is  one  of 
the  big  problems  that  lie  in  the  field  of  making  agriculture 
more  profitable. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  It  may  not  be  true  of  the  larger 
farmers  but  I  feel  sure  it  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of 
farmers.  If  they  want  to  make  farming  profitable,  their  little 
farms  must  be  made  to  yield  more  than  they  do  in  most  cases 
of  the  things  which  can  be  consumed  by  the  farm  family 
itself.  The  farmer  who  can  utilize  home-grown  poultry  and 
eggs  and  butter  and  fruit  and  vegetables  may  live  like  a  king. 
That  is  bound  to  be,  in  American  agricultural  economy,  one 
of  the  large  factors  in  making  country  life  profitable,  in  mak- 
ing a  good  living.    It  may  not  be  counted  in  terms  of  dollars, 
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but  it  will  be  counted  in  terms  of  satisfaction,  in  terms  of 
health,  in  terms  of  a  varied  diet  and  all  that  that  means  for  the 
family. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  MUST  BE  EDUCATIONAL 

A  satisfying  country  life  must  not  only  be  profitable;  it 
must  be  educational.  What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  mean  this: 
I  think  that  agriculture,  like  other  occupations,  must  not  only 
enable  the  man  who  follows  it  to  make  a  living  but  it  must 
also  enable  him  to  make  a  life.  For  most  people  the  growth  of 
mind  and  heart,  the  development  of  character,  of  intellect, 
must  come  largely  through  one's  work.  We  can  never  have  a 
satisfying  country  life  in  Virginia  or  in  Massachusetts,  in 
America  or  anywhere  else,  no  matter  how  profitable  it  is, 
unless  in  some  way  that  life,  that  work,  all  the  surroundings 
of  the  countryside,  help  to  make  character,  help  to  develop 
intellect,  help  to  bring  out  manhood  and  womanhood. 

I  want  to  speak  of  two  or  three  things  in  regard  to  how 
this  country  life  may  be  made  adequate.  In  the  first  place, 
through  an  intelligent  approach  to  his  work.  Farming  re- 
quires intelligence.  Just  think  of  the  broad  reaches  of 
knowledge  a  man  must  touch.  He  need  not  be  master  of  all 
the  sciences  but  he  has  to  touch  them  in  order  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent farmer  to-day.  The  list  of  scientific  subjects  taught  in 
the  agricultural  schools  is  almost  alarming.  All  along  the 
line  of  growing  things  and  economic  and  social  things,  a  great 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  is  needed  in  ordej  to 
develop  the  successful  farmer — more  than  the  farmer  himself 
realizes.  He  is  the  master  of  many  kinds  of  knowledge.  That 
means  he  is  growing ;  that  he  has  a  chance  intellectually  to  be 
a  man.  He  does  not  have  to  be  a  preacher  or  a  teacher  or  a 
lawyer  or  an  engineer  just  in  order  to  find  a  chance  to  develop 
his  mind.  He  can  do  it  on  the  farm,  and  the  finest  of  our 
American  boys  are  finding  that  true  to-day. 

There  is  another  element  in  this  idea  of  making  country 
life  educational.  That  is  the  farm  home.  Have  you  ever 
thought  that  the  farm  home  occupies  a  far  different  place  in 
the  work  of  the  farmer  than  does  any  other  home?  In  the 
city  the  man  leaves  home  when  he  goes  to  his  work.  The 
business  man  likes  to  think  that  when  he  shuts  his  office  desk 
and  locks  it  he  has  left  his  business  behind  him.  He  does  not 
want  to  take  it  to  his  home.  On  the  farm  the  life  of  the  home, 
the  thought  of  the  home,  and  the  welfare  of  the  home  are  inter- 
linked every  day  in  the  year  with  the  work  and  the  life  and 
the  thought  of  the  farmer.  So,  the  kind  of  home,  the  kind  of 
family  life,  the  education  that  comes  from  the  participation 
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of  all  the  people  of  the  home  in  the  work  of  the  farm  is  one  of 
the  gre&t  blessings  of  country  life,  one  of  the  great  things 
about  a  satisfying  country  life. 

Then  there  is  another  element,  and  that  is  the  possible 
relation  of  the  farmer  to  nature  itself:  the  education,  the 
sympathy,  the  breadth  of  view  that  can  come  to  a  man  who 
really  appreciates  the  wonderful  things  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. What  development  of  character,  what  enlarge- 
ment of  spirit  may  come  to  men  and  women  if  they  will  try  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  there  is  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  in  the 
evening  at  sunset,  in  the  sunshine,  and  even  in  the  storm. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  matter  of  books.  People  say: 
"Farmers  do  not  have  books.  Go  to  the  cities,  for  that  is 
where  you  find  libraries  and  opportunities  to  read."  That  is 
true,  and  it  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  rural  teacher  to-day 
and  of  the  rural  preacher  and  leader  of  farmers'  organiza- 
tions and  of  the  State  to-day  to  see  to  it,  not  only  that  books 
are  made  more  accessible  to  the  people  of  the  country,  but 
that  people  of  the  country  are  induced  more  and  more  to 
read  books. 

In  these  ways,  and  perhaps  other  ways,  a  satisfying 
country  life  must  be  made  educational,  so  that  people  not 
only  make  a  fair  living  but  make  a  real,  genuine,  true  life. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  MUST  BE  CO-OPERATIVE 

My  third  point  concerning  a  satisfying  country  life  is 
that,  it  must  be  co-operative.  Men  of  the  country  must  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  There  is  no  other  way  to  a 
satisfying  fcountry  life.  I  think  myself  there  is  no  other  way 
to  a  profitable  country  life  for  most  farmers.  Country  life 
must  be  co-operative.  We  like  to  think  of  the  independent 
farmer.  The  farmer  glories  in  that,  but  the  farmer  who 
thinks  of  himself  as  independent  just  because  he  does  not 
work  with  other  people  is  making  a  sad  mistake.  The  old 
independence  of  the  American  farmer  has  gone  forever,  but 
he  can  win  a  new  freedom  if  he  will  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  fellow-farmers,  and  only  so. 

Co-operation,  first  of  all,  in  business.  American  farmers 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  tried  to  co-operate  in  business.  They 
had  had  no  experience  and  many  times  went  at  it  the  wrong  way. 
The  thing  fell  flat.  Since  then,  all  the  European  countries 
have  learned  to  co-operate,  and  we  have  their  experience. 
Not  only  that,  but  here  in  our  own  country  great  co-operative 
organizations  have  sprung  up  and  survived  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years — the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  and  your 
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own  Norfolk  society,  one  of  the  best  examples.  The  value  of 
co-operation,  its  methods,  the  principles  of  co-operation,  the 
necessity  of  being  absolutely  loyal, — all  of  these  things  have 
been  learned  by  these  organizations.  So,  during  the  past  few 
years  and  especially  this  last  year,  the  co-operative  agricul- 
tural movement  has  gone  on,  gathering  volume  and  force  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  That  is 
the  way  out. 

That  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  farmers  may  co-operate. 
Sometimes  I  think  farmers  get  the  impression  that  co-opera- 
tion means  buying  and  selling  together  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  means  far  more  than  that.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  description  given  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  the  com- 
munity clubs  you  are  forming.  It  means  in  theory  and  often- 
times in  practice  that  all  the  farmers  of  the  community  are 
working  together.  For  what?  Why,  for  anything.  It  may  be 
a  schoolhouse.  It  may  be  to  decide  what  the  best  crop  for  the 
whole  community  is.  That  is  going  to  be  done.  Farmers  are 
going  to  know  what  the  best  crops  are  and  they  are  all  going 
to  grow  those  crops.  They  are  going  to  co-operate  in  learning 
to  handle  those  crops  by  the  best  methods.  Not  only  that, 
but  to  co-operate  for  better  schools,  better  churches,  better 
health,  wider  means,  and  better  ways  of  recreation,  for  every- 
thing. 

My  ideal  of  an  American  rural  community  is  a  group  of 
farmers  working  together,  planning  and  discussing  and  think- 
ing and  working  together  for  everything  that  concerns  the 
common  interests  of  all — old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
everyone.  But  I  do  not  stop  there.  This  idea  of  co-operation 
ought  to  go  even  further.  I  think  it  should  mean  co-operation 
of  all  farmers,  not  only  of  a  given  community,  county,  or  State, 
but  of  every  section  and  region  of  all  America.  It  should  mean 
the  co-operation  of  city  and  country.  And,  more  than  that,  the 
American  farmer,  like  all  other  American  people,  must  sooner 
or  later  learn  the  habit  of  international  co-operation. 

The  farmers  of  the  world  have  many  things  in  common. 
The  development  of  Argentine  agriculture,  of  agriculture  in 
India,  in  China,  or  in  Russia  are  things  of  the  most  vital  con- 
sequence to  the  American  farmers,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
fact  that  those  farmers  are  folks,  and  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  their  welfare  and  development  and  democracy  and  suc- 
cess and  failures  sooner  or  later  will  react  upon  American 
farmers;  it  cannot  be  helped. 

So  I  plead  for  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  American 
farm  people  of  co-operation  among  themselves,  co-operation 
with  the  cities,  and  also  the  development  of  the  spirit  and 
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habit  of  co-operating  with  the  people  of  the  wide  world. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  MUST  BE  CHRISTIAN 

Finally,  it  .seems  to  me  that  in  some  ways  it  ought  to  be 
true  that  the  farmer  is  the  most  religious  of  men.  Every  step 
he  takes,  every  time  he  plows  the  field,  every  time  he  plants 
the  seed,  every  time  he  harvests  a  crop,  he  is  dealing  with 
God's  world,  with  God's  soil,  with  God's  plants,  with  God's 
animals,  day  in  and  day  out.  That  is  his  job,  to  find  out  what 
the  laws  of  God  are  and  then  to  work  with  them.  He  is  a 
worker  together  with  God. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter  of  Christianity  in 
country  life  that  is  the  real  task  of  the  farmer.  Farmers  have 
in  their  hands  the  richest  material  possession  that  the  Lord 
has  given  to  men — ^the  soil.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
it.  There  are  no  mines  of  gold,  there  are  no  mines  of  any  kind, 
there  are  no  diamonds,  no  possessions  of  man  that  he  gets 
from  this  earth  to  compare  with  the  wealth  in  this  foot  or 
two  of  surface  soil  that  the  farmer  has.  The  farmer  is  the 
steward  of  the  soil  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-men.  He  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  make  that  soil  yield  the  best  it  can  yield, 
yet  to  retain  its  full  measure  of  fertility  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations,  who  are  going  to  be  just  as  dependent  on  that 
soil  as  he  and  his  generation  are.  His  service  to  mankind  is 
the  most  fundamental  service — ^that  of  feeding  the  hungry. 

But,  of  course,  country  life,  in  order  to  be  Christian, 
must  have  in  it,  in  all  its  aspects  and  all  its  relationships,  as 
the  crowning  thing,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  We  are  learn- 
ing brotherhood  very  slowly;  very  painfully,  very  ineffectually 
are  we  practicing  it.  Yet  we  are  learning  it  as  the  decar'  ^s 
and  the  centuries  go  by.  We  shall  learn  more  of  it.  I  am 
anxious  that  American  country  life  shall  have  in  it,  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  the  relations  of  farmers  of  all  regions  and  all 
groups  to  one  another,  to  the  people  of  the  cities,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  the  full  spirit  and  measure  of  brotherhood. 

SUMMARY 

So  my  message  to  you,  my  friends,  is  this:  that  a  satis- 
fying country  life  must,  first  of  all,  be  profitable.  It  must 
enable  the  farmer  to  make  a  living.  In  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  educational,  enabling  him  and  his  family  to  live  a  real 
life.  It  must  be  co-operative.  It  must  enable  him — ^force  him, 
if  necessary, — ^to  work  together  with  his  fellow-men  for  the 
common  good.  Finally,  it  must  be  Christian — ^the  crowning 
thing  that  explains  the  rest,  that  gives  motive  and  reason  and 
hope  and  faith  when  other  things  fail,  and  that  makes  and  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  make  country  life  fully  satisfying. 
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FOR  many  years  Serbia  has  had 
splendid  educational  laws  and  a 
well-planned  educational  system,  and 
yet  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  is  sur- 
priainsfly  large.  In  1910  the  census 
showed  that  eighty-three  per  cent  of 
the  male  population  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
appallingly  large  percentage.     For 
centuries  Serbia  has  been  in  a  state 
of  warfare,  forced  to  defend  herself 
against  the  invasions  and  oppressions 
of  the  Turks,  and  later  the  Austrians 
and  Bulgarians.     With  the  country 
in  this  chaotic  condition  the  govern- 
ment was  naturally  an  unstable  one.     It  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  country  had  a  stable  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  were  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  na- 
tional affairs  and  public  institutions.    Consequently,  although 
the  Serbian  civilization  is  an  old  one,  the  Serbians  are  very 
young  as  a  nation  and  their  government  undeveloped.     They 
have  an  intense  desire  to  develop  their  country  and  bring  it  up 
tt'lihe  standards  of  others,  and  have  put  into  operation  many 
up-to-date  laws  and  programs  of  public  welfare,  but  when  it 
comes  to  enforcing  them,  they  fail.    They  lack  the  power  of 
organization  and  proper  machinery  for  making  laws  effective. 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  educational  system. 
The  latter  was  iirst  patterned  after  the  Geirman  system 
and  later  modified  to  suit  the  special  conditions  and  needs  of 
Serbia.    It  provides  for  a  very  fair  distribution  of  elementary 
schools  all  through  the  country  in  the  small  villages  and  farm- 
ing districts,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  towns.   In  each  town  of 
any  size  there  is  a  gymnasium,  a  higher  grade  school  which 
corresponds  to  our  high  school.     For  both  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  gymnasia  there  is  a  well-planned  course  of 
study  with  specified  examination  dates  for  advancement  from 
class  to  class,  and  a  high  standard  of  work  demanded  for 
graduation.    In  the  larger  towns  this  standard  is  very  rigidly 
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maintained,  but  in  the  village  and  country  districts  the  law  is 
not  enforced  as  rigidly  and  the  standard  is  not  maintained  at 
as  high  a  level. 

The  course  of  study  in  all  the  schools  emphasizes  espe- 
cially the  history  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  Ser- 
bia as  a  nation.  All  of  the  children  are  well  instructed  in  the 
legendary  material  of  which  the  country  has  such  a  rich  store. 
They  can  recite  with  the  greatest  ease  and  fluency  many  of 
the  old  epic  poems  and  historic  legends  about  the  early  history 
of  the  race.  The  study  of  music  is  also  emphasized  and,  even 
in  the  remote  country  schools,  there  is  at  least  one  music  les- 
son a  week  from  the  music  teacher  of  the  district  who  travels 
around  from  one  village  to  the  next,  often  visiting  five  or  six 
schools  a  day  in  order  to  give  the  hour's  instruction  at  each 
one.  Many  times  when  he  is  late  in  making  his  rounds,  being 
delayed  by  poor  roads  and  bad  weather,  the  school  will  wait 
long  after  its  appointed  closing  time  for  this  hour  of  music. 
When  the  music  teacher  arrives  with  his  violin  or  flute  tucked 
under  his  arm,  the  children  flock  to  meet  him  and  escort  him 
into  the  little  schoolroom,  where  they  crowd  together  before 
him  on  the  rough,  hand-made  benches,  and  wait  with  ex- 
pectant faces  for  the  flrst  note  of  their  national  hymn.  After 
they  have  sung  this,  there  follows  a  half-hour  of  exercise  in 
reading  music  and  singing  scales.  Then  comes  the  half-hour 
to  which  they  look  forward  all  the  week,  when  the  teacher 
plays  the  opening  bars  of  one  of  the  lovely  old  Serbian  folk 
songs.  Verse  after  verse  the  children  sing,  sometimes  in 
unison,  often  in  harmonized  part  singing. 

Both  school  and  teacher  hold  an  honored  position  in  every 
Serbian  household.  The  teachers  are  very  important  members 
of  the  community  and  are  looked  up  to  with  the  greatest 
respect  both  by  the  children  and  their  parents.  In  many  of 
the  smaller  towns,  and  especially  in  the  country  districts,  the 
teacher's  authority  over  the  children  is  very  far-reaching  and 
does  not  cease  with  school  hours.  Even  out  of  school  hours,  if 
there  is  any  problem  of  discipline  or  question  of  conduct  in 
the  home  to  be  decided,  the  teacher  is  called  in  and  consulted 
before  a  decision  is  made.  When  a  child  is  disobedient  or  very 
unruly  in  school,  the  teacher  reports  to  the  parents  and  in- 
forms them  of  the  way  in  which  she  thinks  the  culprit  should 
be  punished.  Very  often  the  teacher  forbids  his  going  to  the 
next  party  or  village  gathering.  The  commands  are  always 
carried  out  unquestioningly,  with  implicit  confidence  in  the 
teacher's  judgment. 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  this  almost   autocratic  power 
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of  the  teacher  becomes  tyranny  and  the  children  suffer  from 
it,  but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case.  As  a  rule,  the  relation 
between  the  children  and  the  teacher  is  a  very  beautiful 
one,  carrying  with  it  not  only  mutual  respect  but  devotion 
and  love.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  very  intelligent  and 
well  trained  and  in  most  cases  very  devoted  and  self  sacri- 
ficing in  their  work.  The  importance  of  their  position  in 
the  community  carries  with  it  many  responsibilities  of  course, 
and  during  the  school  year  they  are  practically  never  free 
from  the  demands  of  their  profession.  Since  the  teacher  is 
given  so  much  authority  over  the  children  she  is  also  held 
responsible,  not  only  for  their  progress  in  school,  but  for 
their  conduct  at  all  times,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  If  the 
pupils  do  not  pass  their  examinations  creditably  the  teacher 
is  held  responsible  and  the  failure  of  a  pupil  is  considered  a 
reflection  as  much  on  the  teaching  capacity  of  the  teacher  as 
on  the  learning  capacity  of  the  pupil.    If  a  certain  percentage 
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of  the  class  fail  in  their  examinations  the  teacher  is  liable  to 
be  demoted  in  rank,  with  a  aubsequent  decrease  in  salary. 
The  teachers  are  in  turn  controlled  by  a  rigid  system  of 
supervision  by  state  oificials.  The  educational  system  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  corps  of  assis- 
tants. They  appoint  supervisors  and  minor  officials  for  each 
district.  These  district  supervisors  control  the  appointment, 
the  promotion,  and  the  demotion  of  teachers  in  their  district, 
supervise  the  yearly  examinaion  of  all  the  pupils,  and  are 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  educational  laws  within 


the  territory  under  their  jurisdiction.  This  is  one  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  educational  system,  for  while  the  teachers  have 
to  pass  severe  examinations  before  receiving  appointments, 
the  supervisors  are  very  often  appointed  because  of  political 
influence,  and  not  necessarily  chosen  because  of  their  ability 
or  qualification  for  the  work. 

Another  weak  point  in  the  system  is  the  lack  of  proper 
machinery  to  carry  out  the  compulsory  school-attendance 
law.  In  a  pastoral  country,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  are  farmers,  it  is  especially  difficult  to  enforce  a 
law  of  this  sort.  The  families  are  scattered  and  many  of  the 
peasant  homes  inaccessible.  Then,  too,  the  peasant  popula- 
tion is  conservative  and  inclined  to  view  education  with  sus- 
picion. They  are  not  a  stupid  race,  they  are  naturally  in- 
telligent and  quick  to  learn,  but  because  of  the  conditions 
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under  which  they  have  lived  they  have  not  seen  the  need  of 
education.  For  centuries  they  have  been  shut  off  from  other 
countries  and  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  because  of  the 
natural  resources  and  the  fertility  of  their  country  they  have 
been  able  to  live  comfortably,  using  the  primitive  methods 
handed  down  by  the  generations  before  them.  Now  many  of 
the  families  who  would  like  to  have  their  children  attend 
school  are  so  impoverished  by  the  war  that  they  need  the  help 
of  the  children  to  raise  enough  food  to  live  on,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  spare  the  older  children  for  the  entire  school  year. 
In  many  families  where  the  men  were  killed  in  the  war  the 
women  and  children  are  forced  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  provide  for  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  district  schools  and  gymnasia,  there 
are  a  number  of  special  schools  which  are  of  interest  In 
each  of  the  four  large  divisions  of  the  country,  there  is  a  state 
agricultural  school  with  an  experiment  station  attached. 
These  schools  were  started  in  order  to  interest  the  peasant 
population  in  modem  agricultural  methods.  Entrance  to  the 
school  is  free  for  any  Serbian  boy  who  has  the  necessary 
qualifications.  The  entrance  requirements  are  not  severe: 
the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  the  elementry  schools 
and  his  honor  and  integrity  must  be  vouched  for  by  the  people 
of  his  district.  These  requirements  are  purposely  kept  simple 
in  order  to  attract  the  sons  of  peasant  farmers  who  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  learn  new  methods  of  farming.  At  the 
experiment  stations  connected  with  the  schools,  farmers'  con- 
ferences are  held  and  the  peasant  farmers  are  encouraged  to 
see  and  study  modem  methods  of  farming.  [ 

The  work  of  these  schools  and  experiment  stations  is 
maintained  at  a  high  standard  and  the  methods  used  are 
those  which,  after  long  study,  have  been  found  best  adapted  to 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  country.  As  yet,  however, 
these  stations  have  not  accomplished  as  much  as  they  are 
equipped  to  do,  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Serbian  farmer.  The  farming  class  is  almost  entirely  a 
peasant  class,  and  is  still  conservative  and  suspicious  of 
change.  This  is  one  of  Serbia's  most  serious  problems  to-day 
— to  overcome  the  conservatism  and  distrust  of  the  peasant 
so  that  he  will  see  the  advantage  of  education  for  the  younger 
generation  and  be  willing  to  accept  the  changes  and  modem 
methods  gradually  coming  into  use  throughout  the  Balkan 
States  and  in  his  own  country. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  well-equipped  industrial 
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schools  in  Serbia.  These  were  started  primarily  for  the  train- 
ing of  orphan  children.  Before  the  last  war,  there  was  no 
need  of  orphanages  in  Serbia.  When  children  were  left  with- 
out support  they  were  cared  for  by  relatives  or  friends.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war,  however,  Serbia  was  left  in  desperate  straits 
with  200,000  fatherless  children  to  care  for.  At  this  time  it 
became  necessary  to  take  measures  for  their  relief  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  orphanages  were  started  to  meet  the  problem. 
Some  of  these  homes  were  financed  and  run  by  various  relief 
organizations.     Others  were  started  by  the  Serbian  govemr 
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ment.  In  many  of  them  the  children  are  being  trained  in  vo- 
cational work  of  some  kind.  The  boys  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  various  trades,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  broom-  and 
basket-making,  printing,  and  pottery.  The  girls  are  taught 
all  the  household  duties,  cooking,  laundering,  mending,  weav- 
ing, and  fine  needlework. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  schools  of  this  sort  is  located 
at  Cacak  in  Central  Serbia.  This  school  was  started  by  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission  of  the  Serbian  Relief  Committee 
of  America,  and  was  founded  on  the  Hampton  principle  of 
education  of  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand.  Connected 
with  the  orphanage  is  a  large  farm  and  dairy  where  the  boys 
are  instructed  in  agriculture.  There  are  also  shops  for  in- 
struction and  training  in  other  trades,  such  as  carpentry. 
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masonry,  shoemakiiiir>  and  basketry.  The  girls  have  train- 
ing in  domestic  science,  weaving,  and  other  Serbian  handi- 
crafts.  All  of  the  pupils  have  a  certain  number  of  hours  of 
academic  work  each  day  in  addition  to  their  industrial  train- 
ing. Although  this  school  was  started  by  the  Serbian  Relief 
Committee  of  America  it  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Serbian 
government  and  is  being  managed  by  a  Serbian  supervisor, 
with  a  staff  of  Serbian  teachers,  instructors  and  workers.     It 
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is  now  a  definite  part  of  the  educational  system  of  Serbia  and 
is  being  watched  with  interest  by  the  Serbians,  to  whom  this 
form  of  education  is  a  new  and  interesting  experiment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  situation  in  regard  to  education 
in  Serbia  is  a  very  serious  one  because  of  the  devastation  and 
confusion  which  followed  the  war.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
hopeless  situation,  however,  because  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  unquenchable  enthusiasm  of  the  Serbian  people.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  there  was  scarcely  a  school  building  left  fit 
for  use.  Many  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  those  that 
were  left  were  mere  shells,  with  no  books,  school  furnishings. 
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or  equipment  of  any  kind.  Most  of  the  men  teachers  had  been 
killed  in  the  war  and  many  of  the  women  teachers  had  died 
or  were  seriously  incapacitated  from  the  effects  of  three  years 
of  hardship  and  starvation.  The  whole  school  system  had  to 
be  rebuilt.  In  less  than  two  years  the  Serbians  accomplished 
this  task.  It  is  by  no  means  completely  finished.  In  many 
cases  the  children  are  crowded  into  one  room,  with  inadequate 
seating  capacity.  Sometimes  one  teacher  has  charge  of  a 
school  of  a  hundred  pupils,  but  the  important  facts  are  that 
the  children  are  having  some  kind  of  schooling  again  after 
three  years  of  neglect  when  the  Austrians  were  in  occupation; 
that  even  with  a  scarcity  of  teachers  the  high  standard  of  the 
teaching  profession  is  being  maintained ;  and  that  the  standard 
of  education  has  not  been  lowered,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
being  constantly  raised. 
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During  this  period  of  reconstruction  since  the  Armistice 
Serbia  has  had  the  aid  of  various  relief  organizations.  At 
present  she  is  receiving  very  valuable  help  in  educational 
work  from  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  of  America. 
It  is  Serbia  herself,  however,  that  has  accomplished  in  two 
years  a  task  which  seemed  hopeless.  By  the  ceaseless,  untiring 
efforts  of  her  people,  by  their  devotion  to  the  national  ideals 
of  heroism  and  loyalty,  and  their  faith  in  the  high  destiny  of 
their  country,  order  has  been  brought  from  the  chaos  which 
was  left  after  three  years  of  enemy  occupation  and  the 
ravages  of  warfare.  As  a  nation  Serbia  is  beginning  a  new 
era.  She  is  yet  undeveloped,  primitive,  and  inexperienced  in 
many  ways.  Her  people,  however,  have  an  inherent  fineness, 
nobility,  and  high  sense  of  honor  and  courage,  and  these 
qualities  have  triumphed  over  centuries  of  warfare  and  op- 
pression and  are  still  to-day  the  striking  feature  of  the 
Serbian  race. 
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TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE  is  divided  into  various  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Mechan- 
ical Department,  etc.,  each  with  a  person  at  the  head  called 
the  Director.  Each  department  is  divided  into  divisions  with 
a  teacher  in  charge,  who  may  have  one  or  more  assistant 
teachers. 

A  division,  as  commonly  referred  to,  is  therefore  a  shop, 
and  in  each  division  a  separate  trade  is  taught.  The  Mechan- 
ical Department  has  twenty-five  distinct  divisions,  each  giving 
a  course  of  study  covering  from  one  to  three  years.  They  are 
accounting  and  bookkeeping,  auto  mechanics,  architectural 
and  mechanical  drawing,  blacksmithing,  brickmaking,  brick- 
masonry,  carpentry,  carriage  trimming,  applied  electricity, 
harnessmaking,  linotype  operation,  machine-shop  practice, 
painting,  printing,  plumbing,  photographic  instruction,  repair, 
shoemaking,  steam  engineering,  steamfitting,  tailoring,  tile- 
setting,  tinsmithing,  wheelwrighting,  and  woodtuming.  In 
some  cases  students  are  permitted  to  specialize  in  one  branch 
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of  a  trade,  as  for  example,  trousers  making  in  tailoring;,  but 
generally  this  is  not  encouraged.  The  number  of  students  is 
not  the  same  in  each  division,  varying  at  the  present  time 
from  sixteen  in  the  sheetmetal  division  to  seventy-eight  in 
auto  mechanics;  the  total  in  the  department  at  this  time  is 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  students. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  degree  of  popularity  of  the 
different  trades  and  to  note  the  cause  of  the  greater  appeal 
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which  one  trade  makes  than  another.  Dividing  them  roughly 
into  three  groups,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  group  offering 
the  best  opportunity  for  individual  business  ownership  with 
a  small  capital  investment  has  first  choice.  Included  here  are 
such  shops  as  the  shoe  and  tailor  shop.  Next  comes  the  group 
dealing  with  machinery,  as  auto  mechanics,  machine-shop 
practice,  and  applied  electricity.  The  group  with  least  ap- 
peal is  that  which  requires  a  large  capital  for  engaging  in 
business,  or  in  which  the  chance  for  quick  employment  seems 
less  promising. 

In  the  Academic  Department  there  are  three  ele- 
mentary or  preparatory  classes  requiring  a  year  each  to  cover, 
and  four  in  the  high-school  or  normal  course.  The  academic 
requirements  are  not  the  same  for  entrance  into  all  the  trade 
courses.  In  carpentry,  for  example,  a  student  may  enter 
without  any  academic  preparation  other  than  that  required 
for  entrance  to  the  institution ;  in  printing  he  must  be  at  least 
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in  the  first-year  high-school  course;  in  applied  electricity  he 
must  be  able  to  enter  the  most  advanced  year  in  the  prepara- 
tory course.  In  the  selection  of  studies  in  the  last  year  of  the 
normal  course,  the  trade  the  student  is  taking  determines  in 
part  what  his  literary  subjects  shall  be.  Some  studies  are 
required,  others  are  elective,  and  it  is  these  elective  subjects 
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that  differ  according  to  the  trade  the  student  is  taking. 

The  masculine  pronoun  "he"  has  been  freely  used  but  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  only  boys  are  admitted  to  the 
trade  courses.  There  is  absolutely  no  prejudice  against  a 
girl  taking  any  mechanical  course  she  may  select.  Girls  are 
now  taking  courses  in  printing,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and 
trade  accounting,  and  they  have  taken  linotype  operating  and 
carpentry.  One  girl  chose  a  course  in  hamessmaking.  As 
far  as  possible  the  student  is  assigned  to  any  trade  he  may 
select  until  the  capacity  of  the  division  is  reached,  after  which 
he  may  enter  a  trade  as  closely  related  to  his  preferred  trade 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Tuskegee  has  some  very  definite  aims  with  reference  to 
the  instruction  in  its  Mechanical  Department.  They  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: — 

To  train  young  men  for  definite  trades 

To  develop  such  young  men  as  show  capacity  for  it 
into  foremen  and  managers 

To  give  students  special  training  as  a  means  of  prep- 
aration for  engaging  in  the  business  of  their  trades 
as  shop  owners,  contractors,  etc. 

Through  post-graduate  and  special  courses  to  pre- 
pare these  exceptional  young  men  who  desire  to 
continue  their  work  in  the  higher  engineering  and 
technical  schools 

To  train  trade  and  manual-training  teachers 

To  prepare  vocational  teacher  trainers 

Through  summer  work,  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  summer  school,  to  give  manual-training 
courses  to  teachers  in  city  and  rural  schools 

Through  co-operation  with  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
county  training  schools  and  particularly  those  teach- 
ers engaged  in  rural  educational  work. 

To  develop  in  the  students  through  committees  a 
self-reliance  and  bearing  and  an  interest  in  general 
matters  which  should  mark  the  educated  man 

The  majority  of  the  trades  cover  three  years,  each  year 
being  divided  into  terms.  The  average  student  comes  to  the 
Institute  with  little  or  no  trade  knowledge  and  enters  the  first 
term  of  the  first  year.  Much  thought  has  been  put  into  ar- 
ranging the  courses  in  definite  form,  in  sequence  of  operation 
so  that  a  student  passes  in  a  perfectly  logical  way  from  one 
operation  to  another,  involving  both  the  increased  use  of  tools 
and  of  principles  of  construction.  A  concrete  case  may  help 
to  make  this  clear.  The  course  of  study  in  carpentry  for  the 
first  year  is  as  follows :  First  year — Care  of  the  shop ;  names  of 
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tools;  care  and  use  of  toots;  study  of  materials;  lessons  in 
sawins,  leveling,  beveling,  plumbing,  squaring,  and  nailing.  A 
little  study  will  show  how  the  work  becomes  more  complex 
both  in  the  number  of  tools  required  to  do  a  job,  the  increased 
uses  of  these  tools,  and  the  number  of  operations  involved. 
Sawing,  for  example,  means  that  the  student  is  required  to  use 
the  saw  to  square  off  material  for  very  rough  uses.  In  making 
a  table,  however,  he  not  only  squares  off  the  material  but  uses 
the  saw  to  make  tenons,  bevels,  etc..  and  in  addition  the  saw 
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must  be  made  to  cut  smoothly  and  true ;  'otherwise  there  is  a 
waste  of  labor  or  badly  fitting  joints.  In  other  words  there 
must  come  a  greater  refinement  both  in  the  use  of  the  tool  and 
in  the  operation. 

An  important  part  of  the  trade  teaching  is  the  "indus- 
trial class."  Each  trade  has  industrial  classes  arranged  in 
groups  for  first-,  second-  and  third-year  students.  The  stu- 
dents assemble  for  one-hour  periods  each  day  in  classrooms 
arranged  in  the  shops.  The  classrooms  are  fitted  up  with  all 
the  equipment  of  an  academic  class  including  blackboards, 
pointers,  etc.  The  students  bring  with  them  note  books  and 
usually  text  or  reference  books  and  recite  on  some  subject 
previously  assigned.  They  study  the  principles  of  the  trade 
and  discuss  such  questions  as  have  come  up  in  their 
practical  work  which  have  been   puzzling  or  troublesome. 


Continuing  the  example  of  the  table  mentioned  above,  they 
would  discuss  such  matters  as  the  kinds  of  woods  most  suit- 
able for  tables  and  the  reasons,  the  laws  of  growth  of  trees, 
the  methods  of  drying,  why  a  dovetail  joint  is  used  in  one 
place  and  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint  in  another.  The  result 
aimed  at  is  to  acquaint  the  student  thoroughly  with  the  reason 
for  adopting  the  precise  method  used  in  making  the  table. 

Then  drawing  classes  add  to  the  completeness.  Starting 
with  straight-line  work  involving  only  the  "T"  square  and 
triangle,  the  student  takes  a  short  course  in  geometrical  draw- 
ing and  projections  and  then  passes  directly  into  trade  draw- 
ing. A  student  in  blacksmithing  takes  drawing  as  applied  to 
his  trade,  the  shoemaker,  carpenter,  electrician,  etc.,  all  have 
such  lessons  in  drawing  as  bear  directly  on  their  trades.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  usual  type  forms,  however,  the  drawing 
room  is  provided  with  specimens  of  work  from  each  shop  and 
these  are  used  as  models.  The  student  building  the  table, 
therefore,  draws  the  table  all  carefully  dimensioned,  with  the 
different  parts  named.  The  general  plan  is  to  have  the  mea- 
sured drawings  made  by  the  student  precede  the  making  of 
the  article.  On  account  of  the  great  volume  of  work  done  and 
the  variety  of  articles  made,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  follow 
this  plan,  but  the  rule  is  pretty  generally  followed  that  a 
drawing  of  some  kind,  possibly  a  rough  free-hand  sketch 
made  either  by  some  student  or  the  instructor,  shall  be  furnished 
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the  student  as  a  guide  in  his  work.  In  this  way  he  has  learned 
some  very  distinct  things.  He  haa  built  the  table,  he  has 
studied  its  material  and  construction,  he  has  made  or  become 
familiar  with  the  necessary  drawings,  and  he  has  learned  to 
make  the  list  of  materials  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  in 
estimating. 

The  machinery  of  the  Mechanical  Department  is  such 
that  a  student  has  an  opportunity  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
costs  as  part  of  his  training.  One  of  its  divisions  is  the  mechan- 
ical bookkeeping.  However  simple  or  complicated  a  job  may 
be  it  is  given  a  job  number.  All  students  in  all  divisions  file 
time-cards  in  the  bookkeeping  division,  and  no  materials  are 
secured  except  on  requisitions  giving'  the  job  number.  The 
large  jobs  have  cost  accounts  carefully  kept  so  that  students 
are  able  to  find  out  at  any  time  the  cost  of  the  larger  jobs,  both 
as  to  material  and  labor  and  to  compare  the  actual  costs  with 
Uie  estimates.  In  this  way  a  student  touches  every  phase  of  a 
mechanical  operation  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  policy  of  the  Tuskegee  School  since  its  beginning  has 
been  to  use  construction  operations  as  a  laboratory  for  teach- 
ing the  trades.  The  buildings  have  largely  been  constructed 
in  this  way  by  students  working  under  the  direction  of  in- 
structors, and  this  includes  the  planning  of  the  buildings, 
making  and  laying  the  bricks,  carpentry,  painting,  plumbing, 
electric  wiring,  steamfitting,  etc.   Wagons,  buggies,  and  other 
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vehicles  are  built  in  the  blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  paint- 
ing and  carriage-trimming  divisions.  Similarly  wfth  other 
lines  of  work.  Several  things  are  accomplished  in  this  way. 
First  and  foremost,  the  student  is  taught  a  trade  and  the  com- 
pleted building  or  manufactured  product  is  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  him  and  forms  the  strongest  tie  to  his  alma  mater. 
The  attitude  of  the  student  is  so  very  different  in  work  which 
is  permanent  and  enduring  from  that  done  for  practice  which 
is  to  be  torn  down.  There  is  an  interest,  a  personal  touch,  a 
devotion  in  the  job  which  is  to  remain  as  a  part  of  the  school 
and  which  he  constantly  sees  in  his  work  which  is  hard  to 
arouse  in  any  other  way. 

Again,  work  which  is  to  stand  the  test  of  actual  use,  as 
a  building  constructed,  shoes  repaired,  a  djmamo  in  operation, 
must  conform  in  construction  and  operation  to  the  same  test 
as  does  commercial  work  and  must  be  done  according  to  the 
same  principles.  Any  inattention  to  details  will  assert  itself 
when  subject  to  such  a  test.  Further,  the  physical  results  in 
the  form  of  buildings  or  products  are  an  asset  to  the  insti- 
tution in  that  they  become  a  part  of  the  plant.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  these  operations  may  be  gained  by  expressing 
them  in  figures.  During  the  last  scholastic  year,  the  books  of 
the  accounting  department  show  a  total  business  done  in  the 
Mechanical  Department  of  $130,183.24  ranging  in  volume 
from  $2,826.10  in  the  photographic  division  to  $23,560.69  in 
carpentry.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  largely  the 
product  of  student  labor,  the  possibilities  of  the  different 
divisions  giving  the  training  in  the  ways  mentioned  above  be- 
come manifest. 

The  advanced  students  are  given  every  opportunity  to  act 
as  foremen  and  managers.  With  this  in  view  job  assignments 
are  made  and  a  student  selected  to  carry  out  the  job.  He  is 
told  what  the  job  is  to  be  and  is  required  to  form  his  plans  for 
the  execution  of  the  work.  He  makes  a  verbal  or  written 
report  to  the  instructor  and,  if  approved,  he  proceeds  with 
the  job.  He  makes  a  list  of  such  material,  tools,  and  equipment 
as  will  be  required,  and  of  the  number  of  students  needed. 
He  also  makes  out  orders  on  any  other  divisions  which  may 
take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  job. 

A  case  might  be  cited.  Some  time  ago  a  new  engine  was 
purchased  by  the  school  to  be  used  to  drive  a  dynamo.  It  was 
to  be  installed  by  the  machine  division.  A  student  of  this 
division  was  assigned  to  the  job,  which  included  unloading 
the  engine  from  the  car,  hauling  it  to  the  power  house,  build- 
ing the  foundation,  making  the  steam  connections,  and  belt- 
ing to  the  dynamo.    Not  all  these  operations  were  done  by  the 
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student  and  his  group  from  the  machine  shop ;  as,  for  example, 
building  the  concrete  foundation ;  but  he  was  responsible  for 
notifying  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  masonry  division  that 
the  work  was  ready  to  be  started.  Further,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  verifying  all  measurements,  obtaining  proper  levels, 
and  other  such  details. 

Special  training  is  given  to  those  students  desiring  to  en- 
gage in  business  of  their  own.  While  this  in  a  way  seems  very 
similar  to  the  matter  just  mentioned,  a  closer  study  will  reveal 
a  wide  difference.  The  aim  here  is  to  give  the  student  such 
training  as  will  take  in  every  element  that  is  met  in  conduct- 
ing a  business.  An  illustration  will  make  this  plain.  A  stu- 
dent shoemaking  business  is  carried  on  in  the  shoe  shop.  A 
place  is  partitioned  off  inside  the  shop  and  an  advanced  student 
is  put  in  charge.  He  is  given  the  necessary  tools  to  completely 
equip  a  shop ;  also  such  supplies  as  leather,  thread,  etc.  All  of 
these  are  carefully  inventoried  and  are  charged  against  him 
at  the  actual  invoice  prices.  He  is  charged  for  rent,  insurance, 
taxes,  license,  and  such  other  things  as  a  man  running  a  com- 
mercial shop  must  pay.  He  then  solicits  business  as  it  comes 
into  the  shop  or  he  may  go  outside  of  the  shop  and  get  busi- 
ness. If  he  desires  to  do  so  he  may  go  into  the  shop  and  hire 
other  students.  He  charges  market  prices  for  his  work  and 
must  be  courteous  and  polite  to  his  customers,  and  listen  to  all 
complaints.  He  keeps  a  set  of  books  so  that  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  is  taking  in  and  the  cost  of  carrying  on  his  business. 
At  the  end  of  a  stated  period,  his  time  for  running  the  shop, 
hi&  tools  and  supplies  are  inventoried,  his  receipts  and  expend- 
itures balanced,  and  he  sees  what  he  has  made  or  lost.  It  will 
be  understood  that  charges  for  rent,  insurance,  etc.,  are  only 
on  paper  and  no  actual  money  is  involved. 

This  plan  was  first  started  in  the  shoe  division  and  has 
been  extended  to  other  divisions,  and  whether  traceable  to  it 
or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  few  students  trained  in  this 
division  now  in  actual  business  life  and  working  at  their  trades 
who  do  not  own  their  shops.  The  divisions  of  tailoring,  har- 
nessmaking,  blacksmithing,  the  building  trades,  all  offer  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  in  this  direction  for  training  shop 
business  men  because  of  the  large  amount  of  work  constantly 
in  these  divisions. 

A  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  Trade  School  have  con- 
tinued their  studies  at  this  institution  or  in  higher  engineering 
and  architectural  schools  elsewhere,  and  for  such  students  ad- 
vanced courses  have  been  arranged.  While  the  practical  work 
is  not  neglected,  more  time  and  emphasis  are  given  to  purely 
technical  subjects. 
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There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  trade  teachers  of  all 
kinds  from  all  over  the  country,  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
department  to  supply.  A  very  earnest  effort,  however,  has 
been  made  to  meet  this  demand,  but  the  situation  has  been 
rendered  difficult  by  the  constant  competition  of  industry  with 
wages  so  much  in  excess  of  salaries  which  schools  can  pay.  By 
way  of  preparation  for  vocational  teachers  the  advanced 
students  are  required  to  teach  industrial  classes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers.  They  must  arrange  the  material 
for  the  recitations,  assign  lessons,  and  do  such  other  work  as 
is  required  by  the  teacher.  They  are  also  put  in  charge  of 
groups  of  students  to  do  practical  work  and  must  arrange 
their  classes  and  carry  on  the  operations  entirely  from  the 
teaching  side. 

This  institution  has  been  designated  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama as  one  of  the  schools  for  doing  teacher-training  work 
in  trades  and  industries  as  well  as  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  The  Smith-Hughes  Teacher-Training  work  has 
been  going  on  now  for  three  years,  is  well  organized,  and  has 
well-attended  classes.  It  has  proved  a  great  stimulus  in  arous- 
ing interest  in  vocational  teaching  and  enabling  the  school  to 
further  emphasize  this  work. 

Frequent  applications  have  come  to  the  Institute  from 
small  schools  or  from  schools  just  beginning  industrial  work 
for  a  person  capable  of  handling  more  than  one  subject.  They 
desire  a  person  who  is  able  to  do  some  work  in  several  lines, 
the  school  not  being  able  financially  to  employ  thoroughly 
trained  men  for  each  trade.  Tuskegee  has  arranged  a  number 
of  group  courses  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  this  demand. 
Before  taking  a  group  course,  however,  a  student  must  cover 
the  course  in  some  one  division  so  that  he  is  thoroughly  trained 
in  it.  He  may  then  elect  a  group  course  consisting  of  related 
subjects.  Group  Course  "B"  for  example,  covers  machine- 
shop  practice,  steam  engineering,  applied  electricity,  plumb- 
ing, and  auto  mechanics.  Group  Course  "C"  includes  wheel- 
wrighting,  blacksmithing,  painting,  and  carriage  trimming. 
To  take  Group  Course  "C"  a  student  must  have  completed 
the  course  in  one  of  the  trades  named,  say  blacksmithing.  He 
would  then  take  some  lessons  in  wheelwrighting,  which  would 
include  the  simple  and  more  usual  work  of  vehicle  repairing 
and  some  of  the  elementary  work  in  painting,  in  carriage 
trimming,  and  harness  repairing. 

A  course  in  woodworking  designed  entirely  for  teachers* 
has  been  laid  out  in  connection  with  the  summer  school.  This 
course  is  very  elementary  in  its  scope  and  includes  making 
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such  articles  as  will  be  useful  either  in  the  school  or  in  the 
house.  Blackboards,  pointers,  washboards,  picture  frames, 
flower  boxes,  erasers,  screens,  are  but  a  few  of  the  articles,  but 
they  suggest  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Another  special  course  laid  out  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  working  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  institution  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  principals  and  other  workers  in  the  county 
training  schools  supervised  by  State  Agents.  The  course  has 
special  reference  to  the  farm  and  includes  work  in  carpentry, 
cement  work,  leather  work,  blacksmithing,  and  painting. 
Farm  gates,  chicken  houses,  cement  troughs,  wagon  parts, 
harness  repairs,  are  some  of  the  subjects  the  value  and  ap- 
propriateness of  which  can  be  easily  seen. 

Each  division  has  an  organization  of  students  with  regu- 
larly elected  officers.  They  have  different  names  and  their 
activities  depend  on  the  energy  of  the  more  active  members. 
The  electrical  division  has  regular  weekly  meetings  with 
literary  programs,  invited  speakers,  and  specially  prepared 
technical  papers  on  current  electrical  subjects.  The  students 
are  used  in  many  ways  through  the  committees.  There  is  a 
committee  on  discipline,  the  function  of  which  is  to  watch  for 
delinquent  students  in  the  division  or  those  who  are  neglecting, 
or  showing  a  tendency  to  neglect,  their  work.  The  committee 
may  talk  to  the  delinquent  student  without  bringing  him  to 
the  attention  of  the  instructor.  The  instructors  have  referred 
matters  back  to  the  committee  who  reported  or  have  ap- 
pointed other  committees  to  try  the  cases  and  recommend 
punishment,  which  becomes  official  with  the  approval  of  the 
instructor.  There  are  fire  committees  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  watch  on  fire  buckets,  hose,  and  other  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus in  the  shop  and  to  watch  for  oily  waste,  gasoline,  and 
other  dangerous  articles  which  may  cause  fire.  The  com- 
mittee on  cleanliness  has  charge  of  inspections  for  filth  and 
dirt  and  for  the  orderly  arrangement  of  articles  in  the  shop. 
Window  glass,  floors,  stoves,  and  such  matters  come  under 
its  jurisdiction.  There  are  also  committees  on  repairs  and  on 
entertainments.  One  general  entertainment  for  the  whole  de- 
partment during  the  year  and  other  general  department 
matters  necessitate  the  appointment  of  a  general  committee 
to  arrange  for  such  matters,  the  underlying  purpose  being  to 
create  a  department  esprit  de  corps. 

A  very  helpful  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Department  is  moving  pictures.  Many  of  the  manufac- 
turing firms  are  now  making  most  excellent  films  of  their 
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products  and  correct  and  incorrect  ways  of  using  them.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  tools  and  machines.  The  methods  of 
adjustment,  the  results  obtained,  the  abuse  of  the  tools,  all 
are  now  brought  out  in  some  wonderfully  interesting  ways. 
Many  firms  lend  their  films  without  cost  except  that  of  trans- 
portation, and  such  pictures  never  fail  to  interest  the  students 
in  the  particular  subject,  and  often  others  attend  these 
exhibitions  as  a  matter  of  information. 

Invited  speakers  on  technical  subjects  and  visitors  to  the 
institution  engaged  in  technical  work  frequently  give  lectures 
or  talks  to  groups  interested  in  the  same  subject  as  the 
speaker.  The  attempt  is  made  to  confine  the  audience  largely 
to  the  trade  group;  so  as  to  keep  the  talk  technical  rather  than 
of  a  general  nature.  And  again,  large  business  firms  are 
helpful  in  this  direction.  Many  of  them  send  skilled  lecturers 
who  have  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  using  their 
products  and  are  able  to  give  most  valuable  help. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  mention  the 
technical  pamphlets  and  books  written  by  the  instructors  of 
the  Institute.  The  usual  trade  book  is  faulty  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  work  in  that  it  assumes  that  the  student  has 
more  trade  knowledge  that  he  really  possesses.  The  books 
produced  here  assume  that  the  student  has  no  knowledge  at 
all  of  the  trade  and  hence  start  out  in  the  simplest  way.  They 
have  proved  most  helpful  in  the  trade  courses  at  Tuskegee  and 
a  few  have  found  a  wider  field.  The  books  by  Mr.  Frank  L. 
West,  a  graduate  of  Hampton  Institute,  Class  of  1901,  the  in- 
structor in  shoemaking,  on  shoe  repairing,  have  been  listed 
by  two  large  department  stores  and  there  are  frequent  re- 
quests for  them  from  places  all  over  the  United  States. 


gELF-SUPPORT  must  go  along  with  Christian 
living.    It  is  hard  to  be  honest  if  you  are  star- 
ving. A  man  who  can  support  himself  is  more  likely 
to  lead  a  Christian  life.  — Armstrong 


DUNBAR'S  POETRY  IN  LITERARY 

ENGLISH 


BY  CHARLES  EATON  BURCH 

IF  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  is  to  continue  to  have  a  place  in 
American  literature,  it  seems  to  be  fairly  well  agreed  that  it 
is  to  be  accorded  to  him  largely  because  of  his  poetry  written 
in  the  Negro  dialect.  While  such  a  statement  is  true  in  the 
main,  it  does  not  define  the  range  of  his  work.  His  poetry  in 
literary  English  has  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  attention  and 
study ;  and  no  survey  of  his  poetry  can  be  considered  complete 
which  totally  ignores  his  English  verse.  As  a  student  in  the 
high  school  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  teachers,  not 
because  of  his  poems  in  the  Negro  dialect,  but  because  he 
exhibited  rare  signs  of  promise  in  the  production  of  English 
lyric  poetry.  The  student  of  his  biography  will  recall  that 
before  he  made  any  serious  efforts  in  the  Negro  dialect,  his 
verse  occasioned  the  favorable  comment  of  such  men  as  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  James  Heme,  Dr.  James  Ridpath,  and 
Colonel  Robert  IngersoU. 

A  few  admirers  of  the  poet's  work  have  endeavored  to 
establish  the  fact  that  his  English  verse  is  ''pregnant  with  a 
depth  of  thought."  To  many,  however,  the  application  of  this 
view  to  the  greater  portion  of  his  poetry  is  too  sweeping.  It 
is  only  for  a  very  small  part  of  his  verse  in  literary  English 
that  such  a  claim  can  be  made.  For  Dunbar's  lack  of  broad 
literary  training  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  any  sus- 
tained flights  in  the  established  media  of  the  language.  That 
he  felt  the  need  of  a  broader  training  for  his  life-work,  may 
be  seen  in  his  efforts  to  enter  college.  There  is  some  "depth 
of  thought"  in  these  lines : — 

"When  sleep  comes  down  to  soothe  the  weary  eyes 
Which  all  the  day  with  ceaseless  care  have  sought 
The  magic  gold  which  from  the  seeker  flies; 
Ere  dreams  put  on  the  cap  and  gown  of  thought 
And  make  the  waking  world  a  world  of  lies — 
Of  lies  most  palpable,  uncouth,  forlorn, 
That  say  life's  full  of  aches  and  tears  and  sighs — 
Oh,  how  with  more  than  dreams  the  soul  is  torn 
Ere  sleep  comes  down  to  soothe  the  weary  eyes. 
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Ere  sleep  comes  down  to  soothe  the  weary  eyes 

How  questioneth  the  the  soul  that  other  soul — 

The  inner  sense  which  neither  cheats  nor  lies, 

But  self  exposes  unto  self  a  scroll 

Full  writ  with  all  life's  acts,  unwise  or  wise, 

In  characters  indelible  and  known ; 

So,  trembling  with  the  shock  of  sad  surprise 

The  soul  doth  view  its  awful  self  alone, 

Ere  sleep  comes  down  to  soothe  the  weary  eyes." 

"The  Mystery"  and  "The  Dirge"  may  also  be  included  in 
this  small  group  of  selections.  These  three  or  four  gems  are 
worthy  of  the  greatest  masters.  Such  is  the  type  of  poetry 
produced  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  some  of  our  great  literary 
spirits. 

Paul  Dunbar  was  at  home  in  dealing  with  rollicking 
humor.  His  dialect  poems  show  him  at  his  best  in  this  field. 
However,  his  English  humorous  verse  is  interesting.  One 
might  with  some  justice  claim  that  in  dealing  with  Negro 
plantation  life  he  was  furnished  with  a  wealth  of  humorous 
material.  But  since  he  had  no  such  help  in  his  English  humor- 
ous verse,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was  of  an  essen- 
tially humorous  nature.  "At  Cheshire  Cheese"  is  indicative  of 
what  he  was  capable  of  doing  at  times. 

"When  first  of  wise  old  Johnson  taught, 
My  youthful  mind  its  homage  brought. 
And  made  the  ponderous  crusty  sage 
The  object  of  a  noble  rage. 

Nor  did  I  think  (How  dense  we  are!) 
That  any  day,  however  far. 
Would  find  me  holding  unrepelled, 
The  place  that  Doctor  Johnson  held. 

But  change  has  come  and  time  has  moved. 
And  now  applauded,  unreproved, 
I  hold  with  pardonable  pride. 
The  place  that  Johnson  occupied. 

Conceit!  Presumption!  What  is  this?- 
You  surely  read  my  words  amiss ! 
Like  Johnson  I — a  man  of  mind — 
How  could  you  ever  be  so  blind? 

No.   At  the  ancient  "Cheshire  Cheese" 
Blown  hither  by  some  vagrant  breeze, 
To  dignify  my  shallow  wit 
In  Doctor  Johnson's  seat  I  sit." 

Our  author  was  on  his  own  ground  when  he  turned  to 
genuine  pathos.  His  way  was  not  strewn  with  roses.  The 
few  years  of  domestic  happiness  were  soon  overshadowed  by 
the  loss  of  companionship  of  the  one  who  had  exerted  a  real 
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influence  on  his  life  and  work.  And  when  we  add  to  this  mis- 
fortune an  enfeebled  body  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  a 
portion  of  this  poetry  of  pathos.  However,  there  is  a  danger 
of  over-stressing  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  on  his 
poetry.  For  many  poems  of  this  character  were  written  before 
these  forces  began  to  operate  in  his  life.  Among  the  many 
poems  of  this  character  his  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night"  is 
perhaps  his  best  effort.  It  is  truly  a  modest  contribution  to 
the  world's  literature  of  pathos. 

"Out  in  the  sky  the  great  dark  clouds  are  massing, 
I  look  far  out  into  the  pregnant  night, 
Where  I  can  hear  a  solemn  booming  gun 
And  catch  the  gleaming  of  a  random  light, 
That  tells  me  that  the  ship  I  seek  is  passing,  passing. 

My  tearful  eyes,  my  soul's  deep  hurt  are  glassing, 

For  I  would  hail  and  check  that  ship  of  ships. 

I  stretch  my  hands  imploring,  cry  aloud, 

My  voice  falls  dead  a  foot  from  mine  own  lips, 

And  but  a  ghost  doth  reach  the  vessel  passing,  passing. 

O  Earth,  O  Sky,  O  Ocean,  both  surpassing, 
O  heart  of  mine,  O  soul  that  dreads  the  dark ! 
Is  there  no  hope  for  me?    Is  there  no  way 
That  I  may  sight  and  check  the  speeding  bark 
Which  out  of  sight  and  sound  is  passing,  passing." 

Dunbar  had  a  true  appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  exter- 
nal nature.  In  our  day  when  the  poetry  of  nature  has  come 
into  its  own  and  can  claim  some  of  the  world's  greatest  poets, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  nature  poetry  of  some  of 
the  lesser  lights.  The  critics  are  perhaps  justified  in  claiming 
that  in  many  instances  modem  nature  poetry  is  too  often  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  so  well  done  by  earlier  writers. 
Yet  a  new  note  is  often  heard.  And  if  it  cannot  be  called  a 
new  note,  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  portrayal  of  a  familiar 
native  scene,  a  new  turn  of  phrase,  a  depth  of  imaginative 
power  displayed,  that  challenge  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  poetry.  Dunbar,  in  his  English  verse,  seldom  sounded  any 
new  notes;  his  nature  poetry  generally  follows  the  paths  so 
well  begun  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  That 
he  was  capable  of  writing  the  poetry  of  the  commonplace  in 
nature  may  be  determined  from  his  treatment  of  Southern 
plantation  life  in  his  dialact  poetry.  Yet  a  few  nature  poems 
in  literary  English  are  worth  mentioning.  There  is  a  touch  of 
nature  in  "The  Poet  and  the  Song." 
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And  when  at  eve  I  long  for  rest; 
When  cows  come  home  along  the  bars, 
And  in  the  fold  I  hear  the  bell, 
As  night,  the  shepherd,  herds  his  stars, 
I  sing  my  song  and  all  is  well. 
My  days  are  never  days  of  ease; 
I  till  my  ground  and  prune  my  trees. 
When  ripened  gold  is  all  the  plain, 
I  labor  hard,  and  toil  and  sweat. 
While  others  dream  within  the  dell; 
But  even  while  my  brow  is  wet, 
I  sing  my  song  and  all  is  well." 

"The  Drowsy  Day"  is  full  of  suggestions  of  the  gloomy  ' 

mood  of  nature : — 

"The  air  is  dark,  the  sky  is  gray. 
The  misty  shadows  come  and  go. 
And  here  within  my  dusky  room 
Each  chair  looks  ghastly  in  the  gloom. 
Outside  the  rain  falls  cold  and  slow — 
Half  stinging  drops,  half  blinding  spray." 

The  following  is  an  example  of  more  poetical  language  :— 

"I  look  far  out  across  the  lawn 
Where  huddled  stand  the  silly  sheep." 

'The  Sailor's  Song"  breathes  something  of  the  rugged 
yet  fascinating  life  of  the  ocean : — 

"O  for  the  breath  of  the  briny  deep, 
And  the  tug  of  a  bellying  sail, 
With  the  seagull's  cry  across  the  sky 
And  a  passing  boatman's  hail. 
For  be  she  fierce  or  be  she  gay 
The  sea  is  a  famous  friend  alway. 
And  a  fight  at  night  with  a  wild  sea  sprite 
Ho !  for  the  plains  where  the  dolphins  play 
And  the  bend  of  the  masts  and  spars. 
When  the  foam  has  drowned  the  stars. 
And,  pray,  what  joy  can  the  landsman  feel. 
Like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  sliding  keel?" 

To  Paul  Dunbar  is  often  accorded  the  title  of  poet 
laureate  of  the  Negro  race.  This  high-sounding  term  is,  how- 
ever, only  suggestive.  Dunbar  was  not  only  the  first  American 
Negro  to  gain  a  fairly  large  degree  of  recognition  for 
his  work  in  creative  literature,  he  was  also  the  first  to  give  a 
true  lyrical  expression  of  the  life  of  the  Negro  of  the  planta- 
tion. In  examining  his  verse  in  literary  English,  one  discovers 
the  Dunbar  who  is  proud  of  the  struggles  and  aspirations 
of  the  "New  Negro,"  just  as  truly  as  his  dialect  poetry  reveals 
his  sympathy  with  the  lowly  life  of  his  people.  He  never 
allows  any  of  the  larger  happenings  of  his  people  to  pass 
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unnoticed.  Often  he  is  found  paying  a  tribute  to  the  departed 
Negro  who  has  labored  in  behalf  of  his  people;  at  times  he 
exults  in  the  victories  of  the  colored  soldiers  of  America,  or 
proudly  raises  a  song  in  honor  of  his  race.  "The  Ode  to 
Ethiopia''  is  perhaps  better  known  among  the  masses  of  the 
colored  people  of  America  than  any  other  one  of  his  English 
poems.  Colored  children  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
often  can  be  heard  reciting : — 

**0h  Mother  race !  to  thee  I  bring 
This  pledged  faith  unwavering,  . 
This  tribute  to  thy  glory. 
I  know  the  pangs  which  thou  didst  feel, 
When  slavery  crushed  thee  with  its  heel, 
With  thy  dear  blood  all  gory. 


On  every  hand  in  this  fair  land, 
Proud  Ethiope's  swarthy  children  stand 
Beside  their  fairer  neighbor ; 
The  forests  flee  before  their  stroke 
Their  hammers  ring,  their  forges  smoke. 
They  stir  in  honest  labor. 

Go  on  and  up !  our  souls  and  eyes 
Shall  follow  thy  continuous  rise ; 
Our  ears  shall  list  thy  story 
From  bards  who  from  thy  root  shall  spring 
And  proudly  tune  their  lives  to  sing 
Of  Ethiopia's  glory." 

Dunbar  did  not  produce  any  great  poems  in  literary  Eng- 
lish; however,  he  did  add  a  few  charming  poems  to  the 
native  literature.  His  was  not  the  role  of  the  great  master 
with  the  mighty  line.  But  his  simple  lay  is  so  full  of  melody, 
so  full  of  heart,  that  the  lover  of  literature  often  leaves  the 
major  poet  to  spend  many  pleasant  moments  with  him. 


T 


HERE  are  two  Dunbars.  There  is  the  Dunbar  of 
"the  jingle  in  a  broken  tongue."  The  other 
Dunbar  matches  himself  with  poets  who  shine  as 
stars  in  a  firmament  of  our  admiration.  He  was  a 
prophet  of  a  new  generation.  — Kerlin 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Vocational  Arithmetic  for  Girls:  By  Nettie  Stewart  Davis, 
of  the  Academic  Department  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  School 
of  Trades  for  Girls.  Published  by  the  Bruce  Publishing:  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Price  70  cents. 

A  book  of  this  kind  should  contain  practical  problems  taken 
from  the  different  trades  and  phases  of  activity  in  which 
firirls  are  interested,  tofi:ether  with  sufficient  exercise  material 
for  practice  in  the  fundamental  operations  with  integrers,  com- 
mon fractions,  and  decimals,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ele- 
ments of  percentafire  and  its  immediate  applications.  This  is 
exactly  what  this  text  contains. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing:  as  minimum  essentials  in  voca- 
tional arithmetic  for  grirls  it  is  found  in  this  book.  The  prac- 
tical problems  come  under  such  headinfirs  as  trade  problems 
(purchasing:  groceries  and  materials  for  clothing) ,  tucking  and 
hemming,  ruffling,  plaiting,  domestic  science,  carpeting, 
menus,  furnishing  the  home,  upholstering,  sodding,  roofing, 
family  accounts,  buying  a  house  on  payment  plans,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  and  publishers  saw 
fit  to  print  all  their  common  fractions  in  the  horizontal  form 
instead  of  in  the  customary  vertical  form.  Mixed  numbers  ap- 
pear quite  clumsy  and  confusing  when  printed  in  the  horizon- 
tal form.  However,  the  text  has  so  many  merits  that  this  minor 
objection  should  perhaps  be  disregarded.  — ^E.  c.  hinkle 


Two  Colored  Women  widi  die  American  Expeditionary 
Forces:  By  Addie  W.  Hunton  and  Kathryn  M.  Johnson.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Press,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Price 
$2.60. 

nnHIS  interesting  volume  not  only  acclaims  the  achievements 
-■■  of  Negro  women  serving  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France, 
but  it  gives  a  clear  conception  of  the  heroic  devotion  and 
sacrifice  of  Negro  soldiers  as  they  worked  behind  the  lines  and 
at  the  great  base  ports,  and  as  they  fought  and  died  on  the 
fields  of  France. 

During  fifteen  months'  actual  service  with  these  soldiers 
the  writers  came  to  know  them  and  their  difficulties,  as  is 
shown  in  such  chapters  as  "Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Other  Welfare 
Organizations,"    "Combatant    Troop  s,"    "Non-Combatant 
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Troops,"  "Pioneer  Infantries,"  and  "Over  the  Canteen  in 
France."  The  chapter  on  "Leave  Area"  gives  the  brighter 
side  of  the  soldiers'  life,  while  "Reburying  the  Dead"  cannot 
but  make  the  reader  feel  indebted  to  the  Negro  soldiers  for 
this  last  great  service  to  the  American  heroes.  In  "Relation- 
ships with  the  French"  is  shown  how  the  Negro  outlived  the 
subtle  propaganda  used  against  him.  The  chapters  on  "Re- 
ligious Life  among  the  Troops"  and  "The  Salvation  of  Music 
Overseas,"  show  that  with  all  his  difficulties  the  Negro  soldier 
was  always  ready  to  hear  the  gospel,  to  pray,  and  to  sing. 
Music  lightened  his  burdens  and  he  "sang,  whistled,  and 
played  his  way  through  France"  winning  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people. 

The  book  is  appropriately  illustrated,  and  is  reinforced 
by  official  orders  and  bulletins  relating  to  Negro  troops.  One 
cannot  read  this  volume  without  having  a  greater  appreciation 
subtle  propaganda  used  against  him.  The  chapters  on  "Re- 
f  or  the  young  Negro  men  of  the  country  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  service  of  the  Y  M.  C.  A.  during  those  dark 
days  of  the  war  when  service  counted.  This  book  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  Negro  literature  and  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
students  of  Negro  history.  — C.  H.  w. 


HAMPTON  INCIDENTS 


VACATION  ENDS 

rpHE  long  vacation  ended  on  Sep- 
tember  22,  when  all  the  Schools 
of  the  Institute  opened  promptly 
with  full  attendance  and  a  num- 
ber of  new  workers.  About  three 
hundred  students  were  admitted  the 
week  before  and  were  assigned  to 
work  and  classes.  The  Institute 
opens  with  good  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm. A  full  account  of  the 
opening  may  be  expected  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Returning  students  and  teachers 
found  the  new  buildings — Kennedy 
Hall  and  the  Guest  House — ^well  ad- 
vanced. The  latter  is  ready  for  the 
roof  and  will  be  in  order  for  guests 
before  many  weeks  are  past.  Re- 
pairs and  fresh  paint  have  made 
attractive  many  of  the  smaller 
buildings  on  the  campus. 


TRADE  SCH^L 

ALL  of  the  departments  of  the 
Trade  School  have  carried  on 
their  usual  line  of  work  through  the 
summer  and  the  grounds  show  the 
results  of  their  activities.  About 
thirty  buildings  have  been  painted, 
some  on  the  outside  and  others  on 
the  inside.  The  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters have  about  finished  the  out- 
side work  on  Kennedy  Hall.  It  is 
now  roofed  in,  and  is  ready  for  the 
plasterers.  Brickwork  for  the  new 
boilers,  which  are  being  installed  at 
the  Power  House,  has  also  been  com- 
pleted. The  student  carpenters 
have  added  a  small  room  to  the  Club 
House  for  the  use  of  the  Janitor. 
This  is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  boat 
house,  and  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  appearance  of  the  building. 
The  inside  of  the  "Wigwam,"  one 
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of  the  oldest  dormitories  on  the 
grounds,  has  been  undergoing  a 
much  needed  renovation.  Some  of 
the  partitions  were  torn  out  and 
new  ones  put  up,  and  the  whole  of 
the  inside  replastered.  The  steam- 
fitting  department  has  changed  the 
steam  pipes  under  Cleveland  Hall 
for  better  circulation  and  more 
economical  operation  of  the  heating 
plant  at  the  further  end  of  the 
grounds.  In  the  wheelwright  shop 
two  large  delivery  wagons  with  ar- 
tillery wheels  and  roller  bearings 
have  been  completed.  The  other  de- 
partments have  been  busy  with 
their  regular  work,  and  the  trade 
students  who  have  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Hampton  have  had  a  profit- 
able one. 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTES 

/^NE  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
^^  Farmers'  Conference  was  a  re- 
quest from  County  Agent  C.  C. 
Greer  of  Albemarle  County  that  Mr. 
Lawson  Randall,  '14,  foreman  of 
Shellbanks  Dairy,  be  sent  to  his 
county  to  discuss  the  ''Care  of  the 
Family  Cow"  at  the  Farmers'  Con- 
ference. The  meeting  was  held  at 
Ivy  on  August  llth,*and  Mr.  Ran- 
dall reports  that  there  were  75 
farmers  present. 

TirHAT  came  near  being  a  very 


YY 


disastrous   misfortune   for   the 


Institute  occurred  at  Shellbanks  on 
Augrust  23.  A  large  machine  shed 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  wind  blowing  and  that  the  Lang- 
ley  Field  fire  department  responded 
promptly,  the  fire  did  not  spread  to 
other  buildings.  Several  valuable 
tools  and  machines  belonging  to  the 
farm  as  well  as  1000  bushels  of 
wheat  were  lost.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  is  not  known,  but  is  attributed 
to  spontaneous  combustion. 

A  S  part  of  the  instruction  in  the 
'^^  collegiate  agricultural  course 
the  students  who  completed  their 
first  year  during  this  summer  acted 


as  foremen  of  three '  of  the  farm 
departments  while  the  regular  in- 
structors were  away  on  vacation. 
This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  course,  that  is, 
to  give  the  students,  while  still  in 
school,  an  opportunity  to  measure 
their  ability  to  direct  others  and  to 
deal  with  others  in  a  position  of 
responsibility.  T.  E.  Johnson  was 
foreman  in  Whipple  Dairy  for  Au- 
gust; Harrison  Jacobs,  foreman  on 
Whipple  Farm  the  last  part  of  Aug- 
ust; and  B.  M.  Mathis  and  D.  C. 
Jones  divided  the  responsibility  of 
the  Horticultural  Department  for 
August. 

A  T  the  Powhatan  Farmers'  Con- 
ference  on  July  8,  "Legumes 
for  Soil  and  Hay  Improvment"  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  George  J.  Davis, 
Extension  Agent.  There  were  150 
farmers  present  who  gathered  to 
join  in  the  discussion  and  demon- 
strations. The  meeting  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  John  L.  Charity,  '16, 
and  County  Agent  W.  H.  Walton. 
It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting 
that  many  crops  were  suffering 
from  lack  of  water,  but  those  farms 
where  legumes  had  been  grown  for 
a  number  of  years  and  where  deep 
plowing  and  thorough  cultivation 
had  been  practiced  were  suffering 
less  from  drought. 

IITITH  the  change  in  curriculum 
and  the  increased  amount  of 
science  in  the  Institute  courses  it 
was  found  necessary  to  equip  an- 
other up-to-date  laboratory.  A  room 
near  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
Academic  Department  is  being 
equipped  as  a  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical laboratory.  This  will  be  used 
during  the  coming  year  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural School  for  first-year 
collegiate  work  in  agricultural 
chemistry  and  also  for  second-year 
work  in  soils  and  bacteriology. 

rpHAT   the   Negro   Farm   Makers' 
Clubs    stand    for    a    sane    and 
healthy  good  time  for  their  mem- 
bers  as  well   as  better  crops  was 
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evident  in  the  Tri-county  Club  Boys' 
outing  which  was  held  on  the  26th 
of  July  at  Rock  Castle,  Va.,  under 
the  direction  of  District  Agent  John 
L.  Charity,  '16.  This  was  a  gather- 
ing of  the  club  boys  of  three  coun- 
tieSy  Goochland,  Buckingham,  and 
Powhatan.  The  three  county  agents, 
Messrs.  Bradley,  Logan,  and  Walton 
were  present,  each  with  the  boys  of 
his  own  county.  Mr.  Doggett,  one 
of  the  instructors  in  the  Agricul- 
tural School,  accompanied  by  a 
student,  D.  C.  Jones,  assisted  in  the 
entertainment  and  instruction.  Al- 
though some  time  was  given  to  the 
instruction  in  selecting  com  for  the 
fall  exhibits,  a  good  deal  of  the 
afternoon  was  spent  in  games  and 
sports  and  during  the  evening  Mr. 
Doggett  showed  moving  pictures  de- 
picting the  life  of  the  students  at 
Hampton. 

AN  INTERESTING 
VISITOR 


0 


,N  the  afternoon  of  August  29, 
Mr.    Arthur   Billings   Hunt,  an 


ethnologist  and  singer,  visited  Hami>- 
ton.  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  devotee  of  the 
folk  songs  of  the  various  nations, 
and  his  collection  of  these,  he  says, 
numbers  about  four  thousand.  He 
has  also  in  his  possession  all  four  of 
the  original  printings  of  the  ''Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  completion  of  this 
collection  was  one  of  the  results  of 
his  visit  to  the  school. 

His  purpose  in  visiting  Hampton 
was  to  gain  more  first-hand  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Negro  folk 
songs,  both  in  their  primitive  and 
developed  forms,  and  also  to  talk 
with  the  Indian  students  about  their 
songs  and  traditions.  At  the  chapel 
services  in  the  evening,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  school  by  Mr.  Dett, 
and  after  very  delightfully  explain- 
ing and  showing  the  differences  and 
similarities  between  the  folk  songs 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  native 
American  tunes,  he  sang  most  en- 
joyably  several  of  the  former 
charming  songs,  playing  his  own  ac- 
companiments. 
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rpHE  work  of  the  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Raleigh,  N. 
C.  is  superintended  by  Lovey  A. 
Mayo,  '80.  Recently  a  concert  was 
given  by  these  young  people  under 
her  auspices  in  the  City  Auditorium, 
half  of  the  proceeds  going  to  St. 
Agnes  Hospital.  Miss  Mayo  has 
done  untiring  and  unselfish  work 
for  her  community  for  many  years. 


A  N  educational  bulletin  caUed  the 
"-  "Columbus  County  Bulletin," 
was  edited  by  Hugh  V.  Brown,  1913, 
when  principal  of  the  Columbus 
County  Training  School  at  Whites- 
ville,  N.   C. 

A  T  the  Y.  W.  C.  A  Camp  Conf  er- 

ence    for   colored   women    and 

girls,   held   at   Fairlawn,    Missouri, 


August  20-30,  Dr.  Sara  W.  Brown, 
'87,  served  as  camp  physician  and 
gave  a  series  of  health  talks  to  girls. 
Dr.  Brown  has  had  large  experience 
in  social  hygiene  and  other  health 
work. 

TN  the  July  issue  of  the  Aural  Mes- 
senger,  published  by  Tuskegee 
Institute,  is  an  article  e  n  t  i  t  le  d 
''Farmers'  Organizations  and  How 
to  Hold  Them"  by  Thomas  B.  Pat- 
terson of  North  Carolina  (Hampton 
'90).  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Patterson 
accompanies  the  article.  He  is 
described  as  ''an  ui>-to-the-minute 
local  agent  and  organizer." 

TOURING  the  Tulsa  riots,  Mr.  and 

Mrs.   Magill    (Fredonia   Banks,' 

'14)    (Harrison  H.  Magill,  '08)  lost 

their   home   and   everything   in    it. 
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They  spent  the  summer  with  Mrs. 
Magriirs  father,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Banks, 
head  bookkeeper  at  Hampton  In- 
stitute. Mr.  Magill  has  been  in 
charge  of  manual  training  in  the 
colored  schools  of  Tulsa  since  1914. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Magill  report  that 
white  friends  in  Tulsa  were  ex- 
tremely kind  after  the  riots.  They 
have  both  signed  contracts  as  teach- 
ers in  the  Tulsa  public  schools  for 
the  coming  year,  and  have  returned 
to  the  city  with  their  small  son. 

AN  ex-student  of  the  Class  of 
1907,  Clarence  Hicks,  who  was 
in  the  carpentry  department  at 
Hampton,  has  taught  manual  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Indian- 
apolis for  over  ten  years.  He  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  direc- 
tor of  vocational  education  of  the 
city  has  proposed  that  he  organize 
a  carpentry  class  for  the  coming 
year. 

A  recent  letter  from  Lucy  A.  Hob- 
day,  1901,  tells  of  her  summer 
course  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. She  took  special  methods 
in  home  economics,  vocational  home 
economics,  and  child  psychology. 
Miss  Hobday  is  teacher  of  vocational 
home  economics  in  a  large  graded 
school  at  Wilmingrton,  N.  C. 

rpHE  three-weeks'  course  in  agri- 
culture  which  was  given  at 
Hampton  for  the  Smith-Hughes 
teachers  of  North  Carolina  was  in 
charge  oif  Robert  R.  Malone,  Agri- 
culture 1909.  Among  the  Hampton 
men  who  are  teaching  in  that  State 
and  who  took  the  course  were  B.  L. 
Bozeman,  1909,  Z.  H.  Hyman,  1910, 
H.  H.  Hamilton,  1916,  and  R.  E. 
Fitzgerald,  J.  C.  Hubbard,  and  S.  C. 
Anderson,  1920. 

A  number  of  Hampton  graduates 
took  the  special  course  in  home 
economics  at  the  Hampton  summer 
session,  and  Minnie  B.  Lancaster, 
1919,  Alida  P.  Banks,  1909,  Estelle 
Tonkins,  1916,  Lily  M.  Porter  and 


H.  Frances  Simons,  1918,  were  in 
the  class.  Miss  Lancaster  taught 
home  economics  at  the  Columbus 
County  Training  School,  Whitesville, 
N.  C,  last  year  and  is  to  return 
there  this  fall.  Miss  Banks  will 
continue  for  another  year  her  work 
as  dining-room  matron  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, Petersburg,  Va. 

ZITHER  graduates  who  have  taken 
^^  summer  courses  are  William  M. 
Cooper,  1913,  Columbus  K.  Simango 
and  Carroll  T.  Willis,  1919,  who 
are  at  Columbia  University,  and 
Walter  B.  Baker,  1920,  who  is  con- 
tinuing his  work  in  music. 

MARRIAGES 

r\S  his  return  from  overseas  with 
^  the  366th  Infantry,  Charles  O. 
Brown,  *18,  went  to  the  Calhoun 
School  where  he  has  been  teacher 
of  agriculture  for  the  past  two 
years.  His  marriage  to  Miss 
Floria  E.  Davies  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  September. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  will  make  their 
home  at  Calhoun,  Alabama. 

rpHE  marriage  of  Theron  N.  Wil- 
"^  liams,  '15,  to  Miss  Janie  B.  Davis 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  12th 
of  September  has  been  announced. 
Mr.  Williams  has  been  teacher  of 
manual  training  and  athletics  at  the 
Joseph  K.  Brick  School,  Bricks,  N. 
C,  during  the  past  year.  He  has 
accepted  a  position  at  Fessenden 
Academy,  Florida,  for  the  coming 
year. 

riS  September  11,  Clinton  E. 
^^  Warner,  '12,  was  married  to 
Miss  Mabel  C.  Hubert.  Mr.  Warner 
has  taught  manual  training  at 
Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  for  the 
past   six   years. 

INDIAN  NOTES 

rpHE  head  of  the  tribe  of  Indians 

on   the   Oneida    Reservation    in 

Wisconsin  is  Isaac  N.  Webster,  '02, 
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who  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  town.  His  wife,  who  was  Jose- 
phine Hill,  '04,  is  the  daughter  of 
the  last  hereditary  chieftain,  Cor- 
nelius Hill,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  among  the  Oneidas  that  can  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  princess.  The 
Oneida  Indians  carried  out  a  big 
celebration  in  August  in  honor  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  their 
coming  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
in  which  all  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
of  the  State  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. It  was  in  August,  1821, 
that  a  delegation  of  25  Oneidas  ar- 
rived in  Wisconsin  to  select  a  place 
in  which  to  live,  their  own  fishing 
and  hunting  grounds  about  Oneida 
lake  having  been  enroached  upon  by 
advancing  civilization  in  the  east 
and  it  is  this  event  which  the  tribe 
celebrated. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  re- 
""•  ceived  of  the  marriage  of  Lucy 
E.  Hunter,  '16,  and  Mr.  John  Ken- 
nedy. They  were  married  on  July 
2  at  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church 
in  New  York  City. 

TN  company  with  Philip  Frazier, 
'^an  Oberlin  student,  Frank  D. 
Blackhoop,  '21,  has  been  making  a 
tour   through   Iowa,    speaking   and 


feing^ing,  and  trying  to  arouse  local 
interest  and  help  for  the  A.  M.  A. 
Missions  among  Indians.  The  meet- 
ings were  arranged  by  Rev.  Rudolf 
Hertz,  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.  D.,  and 
seem  to  have  been  most  successful. 

T^OR  a  number  of  years  Samuel 
^  Baskin,  an  ex-student,  has  been 
general  mechanic  at  the  Santee 
Mission  School  in  Nebraska.  This 
summer  he  has  had  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  has  spent  several  months 
studying  at  an  automobile  school  in 
Sioux  City. 

rpHE  marriage  of  Victoria  Waba- 
■*■  shaw  and  Mr.  A.  V.  Jennings 
has  been  announced.  They  are  mak- 
ing their  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bertha  Robertson,  an  ex-student, 
has  recently  married  Mr.  Job  Small- 
jumper  of  Lower  Brul6,  S.  D. 

/^NE  of  the  Oneida  ex-students, 
^^  Sampson  Cornelius,  is  now  hold- 
ing the  position  of  dairyman  at  the 
Government  School  in  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau, Wisconsin. 

A  recent  letter  from  William  Sap- 
*"*  cut,  '18,  tells  of  his  marriage  on 
August  11  to  Miss  Blanche  Koasse- 
chony.  They  are  making  their  home 
at  Apache,  Oklahoma. 
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INDIAN  MUSIC 

FOUR  new  pieces  of  Indian,  music 
have  been  added  to  his  ''Suite 
Primeval"  by  Prof.  Charles  S.*  Skil- 
ton,  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
The  first  part  of  the  ''Suite  Prim- 
-eval,"  which  consisted  of  two  pieces 
— "The  Deer  Dance"  and  "The  War 
Dance" — ^was  published  in  1916 
and  both  pieces  have  gained  wide 
favor  and  have  been  played  by  all 
the  leading  orchestras  of  the  coun- 
try. Only  the  score  of  second  part 
has  been  published  by  Carl  Fischer, 
New  York,  to  date  but  the  orches- 
tration will  follow  soon.  The  new 
pieces  are,  "Sunrise  Song,"  "Gam- 
bling Song,"  "Flute  Serenade,"  and 
"Moccasin  Game."  The  melodies  for 
Prof.  Skilton's  works  were  obtained 
from  Indians  at  the  Haskell  Indian 
Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

— Indian  Leader 


TUSKEGEE  STUDENTS 
STUDY  AFRICA 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting 
courses  given  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute last  year  was  the  study  of 
African  history.  The  course  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
N'Komo,  a  native  African,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Greenville  College  in 
Illinois  and  also  a  student  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  N'Komo  says:  "No 
race  can  be  solidified  unless  it  has  a 
history  to  which  it  can  refer." 

Mr.  N'Komo  is  also  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  African  Student 
Union  which  has  representatives  in 
America  and  Europe  and  is  com- 
posed of  African  men  who  are  grad- 
uates of  and  students  in  various 
universities  including  Harvard,  La 
Sorbonne,  and  Oxford. 

— Tuekegee  Student 


AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  AT 

TUSKEGEE 

BY  BENJAMIN  F.  HUBERT 

Director  of  Acriealtare  at  the  Institate 

WHEN  Booker  T.  Washinfirton  founded  Tuskegee  Institute  in  1881  in  the 
heart  of  the  South  he  had  in  mind  the  fundamental  need  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  He  realized  the  importance  of  farminfir  and  the 
dependence  of  all  peoples  everywhere  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  He 
emphasized  the  great  need  of  putting  brains  into  farming  and  into  farm 
life  generally.  He  established  at  Tuskegee,  along  with  other  industries,  a 
department  of  agriculture  and  thereby  made  it  possible  for  men  and 
women  to  acauire  a  workable  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  good 
farming.  Following  out  this  idea  of  its  founder,  Tuskegee  Institute,  under 
its  present  head,  Robert  R.  Moton,  has  striven  to  enlarge  and  enrich  its 
agricultural  plant  in  order  that  Tuskegee,  through  its  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, might  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  Negro  race  and  the  Nation. 

A  thoroughly  modem,  brick  dairy  bam  with  a  capacity  of  nearly 
one  hundred  cows  has  just  been  completed  at  Tuskegee;  also  a  horse  barn 
that  will  provide  shelter  for  eighty  horses,  and  a  veterinary  hospital  where 
animals  belonging  to  the  school  and  the  community  are  treated.  Other 
improvements,  such  as  modem  poultry  houses,  new  hog  houses,  apicultural 
and  floricultural  buildings,  are  being  made.  The  agricultural  faculty  is 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  have  had  superior  Inraining,  both  in  prac- 
tical farming  and  in  technical  or  scientific  research,  in  the  best  agricultural 
colleges  in  America. 

Tuskegee  provides  a  four-year  course  in  secondary  agriculture  and  an 
an  advanced  course  of  four  years  above  the  secondary  or  high-school 
course.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taken  into  the  agricultural  laboratories 
and  there  taught  the  fundamental  laws  underlying  plant  and  animal  pro- 
duction; from  here  they  are  taken  out  of  doors  and  practical  application  of 
the  laws  of  plant  and  animal  life  is  made.  When  a  student  has  completed 
the  course  in  agriculture  he  has  done  practical  work  for  at  least  six  months 
in  the  truck  garden,  swine  herd,  horse  bam,  daiiy  bam,  creamery,  veteri- 
nary, hospital,  poultry  plant,  and  farm  crops  divisions,  and  has  thus  been 
made  to  feel  confident  of  his  ability  because  he  has  learned  the  job  of 
good  farming;  and  the  school  does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  him  as  a 
practical  farmer,  farm  manager,  farm-demonstration  agent,  or  teacher  of 
agriculture. 

By  enriching  and  enlarging  her  course  in  agriculture  Tuskegee  offers 
to  men  and  women  who  have  finished  high-school  and  college  work,  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  gain  for  themselves  scientific  knowledge  at  a 
reasonable  cost  about  the  tilings  wortii  while.  Our  agricultural  chemistry, 
farm  crops,  agronomy,  entomology,  botany,  and  soils  laboratories  are 
being  fitted  up  in  order  that  we  may  provide  for  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  students  in  agriculture. 

Good  farming  underlies  all  national  and  racial  advancement.  Tuske- 
gee, in  training  leaders  in  agriculture  and  other  subjects  necessary  to 
country  life,  has  become  an  indispensable  asset  to  our  national  progress. 
She  opens  up  the  way  to  Negro  boys  and  girls  to  become  informed  and 
inspired  that  they  may  lead  in  bringing  about  in  this  country  better 
farming  and  better  living. 

Never  before  in  the  nistory  of  the  world  was  there  a  more  imperative 
demand  for  leadership  in  rural  life.  There  is  a  cry  for  progressive  leader- 
ship in  production  in  order  that  men  may  be  able  to  dig  out  of  the  soil  the 
things  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their  fellow-workers 
in  urban  centers.  There  is  a  cry  for  leadership  in  other  rural  problems, 
such  as  marketing,  so  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of 
the  market  price  for  his  products;  improvement  of  communications — 
good  roads — ^so  that  there  will  be  no  handicap  in  marketing  goods,  and  the 
betterment  of  social  life  by  the  redirecting  of  the  rural  school  and  church 
so  that  they  will  become  live  centers  around  which  may  be  built  permanent, 
happy,  and  contented  community  life. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  f  ollowinfi:  report  of  the  October  meeting  in 
.     ^*  Atlanta  of  the  Inter-racial  Commission  was  made 

CommiMUm     ^^  ^^*  GrefiTg  to  the  Hampton  Institute  student 

body  on  Sunday  evening  following  the  meeting : — 
Most  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Inter-racial  Commission 
and  of  the  various  inter-racial  committees  which  have  been 
established  through  its  influence  in  something  like  eight  hundred 
counties  and  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  South  for  the  purposes 
of  conference  between  white  and  colored  people  in  all  these  com- 
munities— committees  which  represent  the  best  thought  and 
feeling  of  both  races  and  which  provide  a  machinery  for  elimin- 
ating causes  of  friction  and  for  stopping  trouble  before  it 
really  gets  started. 

This  whole  idea  and  effort  go  back  to  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  and  Christian  purpose  of  a  few  men  and  women  in 
Atlanta  who,  as  we  were  told  by  Dr.  Ashby  Jones  of  that  city, 
remembering  some  of  their  previous  experiences  following  a  riot 
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there,  when  this  method  of  conference  proved  its  usefulness, 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1918,  after  the  Armistice,  an  inter-racial, 
representative  group,  taking  their  stand  squarely  on  this  funda- 
mental principle :  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  his 
own  behalf. 

From  that  beginning  this  organization  has  spread,  gener- 
ously aided  from  the  War  Work  Fund  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  but  now,  finding  itself  at  the  point  where 
it  cannot  count  longer  upon  that  means  of  support,  but  must 
lean  upon  its  own  strength  and  find  out  how  many  and  how 
willing  are  the  people  who  really  care  to  see  its  work  continued. 
So,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Eagan,  the  chairman,  this  Atlanta 
meeting  might  be  called  "The  Meeting  of  the  Open  Door."  The 
opportunity  is  there.  The  door  is  open,  and  the  question  is, 
"Shall  the  Inter-racial  Commission  and  all  its  allied  committees 
press  forward  and  enter  through  that  door?"  Mr.  Eagan  him- 
self has  been  perhaps  the  prime  mover  in  the  whole  enterprise. 
Among  others  present  were  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander,  who  has  been 
Mr.  Eagan's  right-hand  man  and  helper,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  King, 
another  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  like  Dr.  Alexander,  who  has  also 
been  active  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Among  the  women  who  have  taken  a  particularly  prominent 
part  and  who  have  roused  a  sentiment  and  an  activity  among 
the  women's  church  organizations  which  is  going  to  count  for 
a  great  deal  before  it  is  over, — among  these  leading  women  were 
Mrs.  Luke  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  who  is  to  be  an  organization 
secretary  for  the  women's  societies  of  the  churches  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  movement;  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Bickett,  wife  of  ex- 
Governor  Bickett  of  North  Carolina,  who  is  to  be  president  of 
the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Inter-racial  Commission;  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  school 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  is  prominent  in  the  colored  women's 
clubs.  All  of  these  women  spoke  at  the  meeting  with  deep  feeling 
and  power. 

Possibly  the  outstanding  message  which  was  brought  to  us 
was  that  given  by  Dr.  Ashby  Jones.  Dr.  Jones  is  pastor  of  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta.  He  is  one  of 
the  sons  of  General  Lee's  chaplain,  and  if  there  is  any  man  who 
deserves  to  be  called  a  representative  and  true-hearted  son  of  the 
South,  and  a  Christian  leader  in  the  South,  it  is  Dr.  Jones.  Many 
of  us  will  remember  him  as  one  of  the  chief  speakers  at  Hamp- 
ton's Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

Dr.  Jones  said  that  in  laying  down  and  urging  this  funda- 
mental principle  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  behalf  the  Inter-racial  Commission  had  found  opposition 
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coming  particularly  from  three  sources:  first,  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  what  Dr.  Jones  called  the  "old  feudal  spirit" — the 
people  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  slaveholding  classes  in  the 
South,  whose  feeling  toward  the  Negro  is  almost  uniformly 
kindly,  and  yet  to  whom  the  idea  of" conference"  with  Negroes  is 
new  and  often  rather  distasteful.  They  have  been  quite  used 
to  telling  the  Negro  this  and  that  and  what  he  should  do,  but  are 
not  used  to  being  told  by  the  Negro  this  and  that  and  what  ought 
to  be  done.  So  they  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  very  quick  to  wel- 
come this  idea  of  conference,  although  more  and  more  its  com- 
mon sense  and  its  value  are  being  perceived. 

Then  there  have  been  some  misunderstanding  and  opposi- 
tion, Dr.  Jones  said,  from  the  representatives  of  industrialism, 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  danger,  in  this  effort,  of  "coddling" 
the  Negro  and  making  him  a  bad  servant  and  a  less  efficient 
worker.  A  man  of  this  industrialistic  class  would  probably 
not  practice  peonage  himself,  but  he  might  in  some  measure  con- 
done it,  remembering  cases  that  he  had  known  where  a  Negro 
farm  laborer  had  left  his  employer  in  the  lurch.  He  might  say : 
"After  all,  there  is  some  excuse.  I  can  understand  why  this  or 
that  man  might  try  to  hold  his  Negroes  by  every  means  within 
his  power." 

In  the  third  place,  there  has  been  the  opposition  of  ig- 
norance— the  most  serious  of  all.  Dr.  Jones  said  very  frankly 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  body  of  ignorance  in  the  South.  He 
might  have  said  that  there  is  a  tremendous  body  of  ignorance 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  is  in  Georgia,  he  said; 
and  we  might  as  well  admit  that  there  is  in  Virginia.  This  is 
shown  in  "the  organized  deviltry  of  Ku-Kluxism."  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  could  not  exist  but  for  ignorance  and  foolishness.  People 
could  not  be  led  into  such  abominable  folly  as  Ku-Kluxism  if 
it  were  not  for  their  ignorance.  Dr.  Jones  said  that  the  hope  and 
redemption  of  our  Southland  depend  on  our  standing  by  the 
principle  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  especially 
where  white  men  are  in  control,  every  consideration  of  chivalry, 
of  humanity,  of  Christianity,  demands  that  they  shall  not  only 
permit  but  invite  the  Negro  to  come  into  conference  concern- 
ing his  part  in  the  work  and  life  of  our  American  democracy, 
in  the  community,  in  the  State,  in  the  Nation. 

Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  president  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater 
Funds,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  had  been  asked  to  speak  on  "The 
Churches  and  Race  Relations."  The  particular  points  he  made 
were  these :  "Our  churches  are  too  apt  to  emphasize  things  that 
Christ  did  not  emphasize  and  to  neglect  the  two  great  command- 
ments. If  a  man  should  be  seen  plowing  on  Sunday,  his  neighbors 
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would  be  pretty  sure  that  he  was  going  to  the  bad,  that  he  was 
certainly  not  a  Christian.  If  he  gets  the  best  of  his  customers  or 
tenants  in  business  bargains,  or  is  a  profiteer,  or  takes  up  a 
slander  against  his  neighbor,  we  would  not  likely  think  or  care 
nearly  so  much  about  it  as  if  we  saw  him  plowing  on  Sunday.  Yet 
I  think  in  Christ's  view  it  would  more  likely  be  the  other  way 
around.  What  He  most  emphasized  as  His  Christianity  was  the 
expression  of  kindness  and  good  will.  It  was  on  this  that  He  put 
the  emphasis.  So  our  white  churches,  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  colored  people,  are  in  danger  of  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  Colored  people  have  been  marvelously 
patient.  I  pray  that,  no  matter  how  much  we  white  people  fail 
to  live  up  to  our  Christianity,  the  colored  people  may  not  fail  to 
live  up  to  theirs.  But  I  believe  we  are  going  to  do  better.  I 
believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  regeneration  of  real  Christianity. 
If  there  ever  was  a  challenge  to  real  Christianity,  haven't  we  it 
here  in  the  South?  Inter-racial  conciliation  involves  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Jones,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  expressed,  I  think,  the  feeling  of  many  others  when 
he  said,  "I  should  be  willing  to  let  Dr.  Dillard  write  an 
inter-racial  program,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  sign  it  in  blank." 
That  is  the  confidence  which  those  who  know  Dr.  Dillard  in- 
variably feel  in  him. 

The  point  of  all  of  this  for  you  students — ^the  particular 
thing  for  us  all,  indeed,  to  remember — is  this:  that,  when  the 
colored  people  have  such  friends  as  these  friends  that  I 
saw  and  heard  there  in  Atlanta  among  the  best  white  peo- 
ple in  the  South,  it  is  no  time  for  discouragement  and  it  is 
not  fair  play  to  say  that  the  South  is  against  the  Negro.  The 
inmost  heart  and  the  true  conscience  and  the  best  Christian 
feeling  of  the  Southern  white  people  are  for  the  Negro  and 
have  always  been,  I  fancy,  more  than  most  of  us  are  apt  to 
realize.  The  yeast  of  this  new  spirit  and  of  the  new  age  is 
working.  The  Negro  is  not  what  he  used  to  be.  The  younger 
generation  is  not  what  the  older  generation  was.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  white  people  and  the  whole  South.  Conditions  are 
different,  and  we  must  look  upon  the  new  needs  and  the  new 
demands  and  the  new  conditions  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
and  that  point  of  view  has  got  to  be  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  There  isn't  any  other  that  will  serve.  When  we  look 
upon  each  other,  not  as  colored  or  white  or  Indian  or  what- 
ever our  race  may  be,  but  as  Christ  looked  upon  the  men  and 
women  of  his  time,  then  we  can  go  forward  together,  hand  in 
hand,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 
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The  sessions  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting 

BulineM  Le^ue  ^^  *^®  National  Negro  Business  League  were 
e  gue  j,jjj^j.j^^|.gj.j2ed  by  frank,  helpful,  and  construc- 
tive discussions.  The  program  covered  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  those  who  had  assignments  exhibited  in  their  papers 
careful  and  painstaking  study. 

The  Business  League  is  an  on-marching  organization, 
which  undertakes  to  make  each  year's  work  a  milestone  of 
progress.  With  no  divergence  from  its  fundamental  traditions 
the  Atlanta  session  was  marked  by  some  distinctive  forward 
steps  which  laid  the  foundation  for  a  future  program  of  genu- 
ine racial  service. 

For  four  years  President  Robert  R.  Moton  has  been  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  a  promotion  fund  for  the  assistance  and 
expansion  of  Negro  business  enterprises,  but  it  was  not  until 
this  year  that  some  necessary  administrative  economies  were 
made,  which  "cleared  the  track"  for  the  full  operation  of  the 
President's  program.  In  his  annual  address  Dr.  Moton  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Business  Promotions 
which  will  undertake  the  raising  and  administration  of  the 
"Promotion  Fund."  He  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Education  and  Co-operation  which  will  have  for  its 
function  the  working  out  of  a  co-operative  system  with  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  educational  institutions,  to  the  end  that 
more  young  men  and  women  may  be  trained  commercially  to 
fill  the  numerous  positions  created  each  year  by  the  rapidly 
developing  business  concerns  of  the  race.  A  Bureau  of  Health 
will  co-operate  with  existing  health-promotion  agencies  and 
more  particularly  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  National 
Negro  Health  Week,  which  is  fostered  by  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  from  President  Harding  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Business  League  would  continue  to  point  the 
way  to  a  happy  solution  of  the  problem  of  race  relations  in  this 
country,  and  throughout  the  three  days'  'session  "better  race 
relations"  was  a  dominant  note  in  the  discussions.  Mayor 
James  L.  Key  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  welcoming  the  Business 
League  to  his  city  delivered  a  most  inspiring  and  cheering 
address  in  which  he  emphasized  the  need  of  co-operation  and 
better  understanding  between  the  races.  He  said  that  he 
pledged  himself  when  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Atlanta  to  be 
mayor  of  all  the  people,  and  a  long  list  of  benefits  which  have 
come  to  the  colored  people  of  Atlanta  under  his  administra- 
tion bear  out  this  statement. 

Dr.  Moton  in  his  annual  address  devoted  a  considerable 
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portion  of  his  time  to  a  discussion  of  race  relations,  and  the 
subject  was  further  discussed,  not  only  by  the  colored  repre- 
sentatives, but  also  by  such  able  white  representatives  as  Dr. 
W.  W.  Alexander,  associate  executive  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
racial Commission.  Dr.  Moton  counseled  caution  in  the  matter 
of  building  up  business  enterprises.  ''Do  not  let  us  in  our 
business/'  he  said,  ''deceive  ourselves  and  do  not,  for  heaven's 
sake,  deceive  the  people.  Let  us  as  honest  business  men  set 
our  faces  like  flint  against  all  sentimental  wildcat  schemes — 
so-called  business  ventures — ^built  up  largely  on  hatred  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  class.  No  lasting  business  enterprise  can  be 
built  on  such  a  foundation,  whether  it  arrays  class  against 
class  or  race  against  race." 

The  Atlanta  Local  Business  League,  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  C.  Ross,  T.  K.  Gibson,  Chas.  A.  Shaw,  and  others,  lived 
up  to  the  promises  made  to  the  Business  League  in  Phila- 
delphia where  the  invitation  was  extended  to  the  organiza- 
tion to  meet  in  the  Gate  City  of  the  South,  and  those  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  went  away  greatly  helped  and  inspired. 


Unemployment  ^*  ^^  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Negro  race  was 

Conference:     represented  at  the  Unemployment  Conference, 

Negro  Repre-   which  met  recently  in  Washington.   The  appoint- 

sentatioB       ment  of  a  Negro  representative  was  made  in  the 

following  letter: — 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
September  28,  1921. 

"Mr.  George  Edmund  Haynes 
1761  T  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"I  am  desirous  of  including  your  name  in  the 
Conference  on  Unemployment  which  opened  in 
Washington  on  September  25.  The  object  of  the 
conference  is  to  inquire  into  the  volume  and  distri- 
bution of  unemployment,  to  advise  upon  emergency 
measures  that  can  be  properly  taken  by  employers 
and  local  authorities  and  civic  bodies,  and  to  con- 
sider such  measures  as  would  tend  to  give  impulse 
to  the  recovery  of  business  and  commerce  to  nor- 
mal. 

"I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  have  your  accept- 
ance 

WARREN  G.  HARDING" 

Dr.  Haynes  accepted  the  appointment  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  conference.  He  was  assigned  special  work  with  the 
"Committee  on  Community,  Civic,  and  Emergency  Measures" 
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in  dealing  with  unemployment.  Colonel  Arthur  Woods  of 
New  York  was  chairman  of  this  committee.  Dr.  Haynes  served 
acceptably  during  the  war  as  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Negro  Economics  with  the  Department  of  Labor.  He  was  later 
special  adviser  on  Negro  work  in  the  Inter-Church  World 
Movement,  and  was  well  fitted,  both  by  training  and  ex- 
perience in  economics  and  sociology,  to  advise  with  the  Con- 
ference on  Unemployment. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
/Th  ''n  *E  A   *^^^  Association  held  in  Des  Moines  in  July,  Miss 

Charl  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  was  elected  President.  Miss 
Williams  is  the  third  woman  to  hold  this  office  and  the  first 
woman  from  the  Southern  States. 

The  schools  of  Shelby  County  are  the  best-organized  and 
best-equipped  county  schools  of  the  South.  The  Negro  schools 
have  received  a  large  share  of  recognition  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Miss  Williams,  and  a  special  supervisor  of  Negro 
schools  has  been  installed  for  the  county  to  aid  in  bringing 
them  up  to  standards  of  eflficiency.  An  excellent  institute  is 
held  for  the  Negro  teachers  of  the  county  every  summer  where 
they  have  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in  professional 
subjects  and  to  hear  some  of  the  leaders  of  their  race  speak  on 
the  important  questions  of  the  day. 

Miss  Williams  stands  for  efficiency  of  organizaton  and 
progress  in  educational  methods.  Her  appointment  is  a  just 
recognition  of  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 


Negro  Organixa-^^^^^^  *^®  Week  of  September  6  the  following 
tioB  Society's  persons  Were  induced  to  give  from  two  to  four 
Educational    days  of  their  time  absolutely  free  of  charge  to 
Campaign     serve  as  speakers  in  the  annual   educational 
campaign  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Negro  Organiza- 
tion Society :  Dr.  M.  E.  Davis,  pastor  of  the  St.  John's  A.  M.  E. 
Church,  Norfolk ;  Mr.  Solomon  D.  Spady,  secretary  of  the  State 
Inter-racial  Committee;  Mr.  F.  D.  Wheelock,  secretary  of  the 
People's  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  Rev.  J.H.  Gray,  both 
of  Hampton,  Va.;  Mr.  D.  G.  Jacox,  principal  of  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  High  School,  Norfolk;  Prof.  M.  W.  Connor,  Vir- 
ginia Union  University;  Captain  W.  R.  Brown,  assistant  com- 
mandant of  cadets,  and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Boiling,  secretary  of 
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the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Hampton  Institute;  Prof.  J.  H.  Blackwell, 
Richmond,  Va.;  and  Prof.  W.  E.  Woodyard,  principal  of  the 
Dinwiddie  N.  and  I.  Institute. 

These  speakers  were  divided  into  groups,  one  of  which 
conducted  meetings  in  Accomac  and  Northampton  counties. 
Their  first  meeting  was  held  in  Accomac  County  Court  House, 
and  was  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  S.  West,  one  of  the  prosperous 
colored  men  of  the  county,  who  presided  and  introduced  the 
speakers  on  "The  Improvement  of  Educational  Facilities  for 
Colored  Children,"  ^'Health  Improvement,"  and  "The  Need 
for  Co-operation  in  Community  Life."  The  messages  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  and  great  appreciaton  by  the  large 
audience.  From  all  indications  much  good  will  result  from  the 
meeting.  A  number  of  persons  joined  the  Negro  Organization 
Society.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  West  and  his  friends  for  ar- 
ranging this  meeting  and  for  the  hospitality  shown  the  visitors. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Northampton  County  at 
the  Tidewater  Institute,  and  was  planned  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Banks, 
a  progressive  young  man  of  that  county,  who  introduced  the 
speakers.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  was 
the  fine  welcoming  address  delivered  by  Honorable  Bullitt 
Fitzhugh,  once  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  a  candi- 
date for  the  ofiice  of  Lt.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
meeting  was  very  well  attended  and  the  people  seemed  eager 
and  anxious  for  the  messages  of  better  schools,  better  health, 
and  community  co-operation. 

Other  meetings  were  held  at  Clarksville,  where  Mr.  G.  L. 
Skipwith  presided  and  after  reviewing  briefly  the  purpose  of 
the  Negro  Organization  Society  introduced  the  speakers;  at 
Boydton,  where  Mr.  W.  H.  Hughes  presided;  at  South  Hill 
where  the  presiding  officer  was  Mr.  N.  D.  Moss,  farm-demon- 
stration agent  for  Mecklenburg  County;  and  at  Chase  City 
with  Rev.  W.  H.  Salley,  who  was  in  charge  of  boys*  work  at 
Thyne  Institute,  presiding. 

Four  successful  meetings  were  held  in  Brunswick  County 
and  one  in  Greenville  County.  Those  in  Brunswick  County  were 
conducted  in  the  school  buildings  of  Meherrin,  Poplarmount, 
Charlie  Hope,  and  Warfield,  respectively,  on  Sept.  6,  7,  and  8,  and 
were  arranged  for  by  Archdeacon  James  S.  Russell,  principal  of 
of  St.  Paul  School,  Laurenceville,  and  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  H. 
C.  Green,  farm-demonstration  agent  for  Brunswick  County.  The 
Greenville  County  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  House  at  North 
Emporia,  and  credit  for  local  arrangements  is  due  Rev.  J.  H. 
Waller,  principal  of  the  County  Training  School  at  Emporia, 
who  presided  and  introduced  the  speakers. 
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The  Armstrong  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
^^^tll^  affiliated  with  the  National  Urban  League,  has 
Auoliation     issued  a  Hiost  interesting  and  encouraging  report 

of  its  year's  work  in  behalf  of  the  colored  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia.  The  Association  specializes  in  industrial 
activities,  having  placed  1933  persons  in  positions  last  year  at 
an  estimated  value  of  $224,837  per  month.  Nine  contracts  were 
awarded  to  colored  contractors  amounting  to  $67,985,  and  one 
man  was  placed  as  an  engineer  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  first  time  that  this  company  has  engaged  a  colored  man  in 
this  capacity. 

Home  and  school  visitors  have  carried  social  work  from 
three  school  centers  into  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  making  on  the 
average  one  hundred  visits  each  per  month.  These  workers  have 
assisted  in  starting  a  Little  Mothers'  Club  and  a  clinic  for  babies, 
and  in  investigating  the  need  for  a  Day  Nursery  in  one  of  the 
neighborhoods.  They  have  inaugurated  a  successful  dress  re- 
form, and  a  campaign  against  tardiness,  and  have  assisted  in 
strengthening  the  Big  Sister  and  Scout  Movements. 

A  scholarship  fund  of  $1727.61  was  raised  with  which  three 
scholarships  were  established  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
one  at  a  medical  college,  and  one  at  Temple  University.  As- 
sistance was  given  to  two  students  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  one  who  is  preparing  to  enter  Hampton  Institute. 

Neighborhood  Center  work  was  conducted  during  the  sum- 
was  held,  and  where  playground  work,  sewing  classes,  home 
gardens,  and  a  baseball  team  are  maintained. 

In  relating  the  work  to  prospective  jobs  the  industrial  secre- 
tary has  been  the  consultant  on  problems  affecting  Negro  work- 
ers in  a  large  number  of  big  industrial  plants ;  and  the  woman 
industrial  secretary  has  rendered  similar  service  in  connection 
with  women  employees  in  factories  and  other  places.  Recently  a 
worker,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  home  and  school 
visitor,  was  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Phila- 
delphia for  similar  work,  thus  justifjnng  the  Armstrong  Associa- 
tion in  its  experiment. 

The  cost  of  conducting  this  work  during  the  past  year  was 
$9228.60.  The  Board  of  Managers  is  made  up  of  both  colored 
and  white  men  and  women  who  feel  that  it  is  through  co-opera- 
tion of  this  kind  that  the  causes  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  races  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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The  foIIowinfiT  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Versus        Detroit  Free  Press  a  shori;  time  ago  tells  its  own 

lmp?e«!l!ns     ^tory:— 

"After  several  centuries  of  association  the 

people  of  the  United  States  naturally  think  that  they  under- 
stand the  American  Negro,  but  nevertheless  scientific  study 
of  Negroes  frequently  results  in  a  surprise  for  white  folks. 
Statistics  indicate  that  pauperism  is  relatively  uncommon 
among  colored  people  notwithstanding  the  general  belief  that 
they  are  shiftless  and  lacking  in  foresight  They  make  fewer 
demands  upon  charitable  institutions  than  white  people  do.  It 
has  been  found  that  Negro  children,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  are  rare  in  asylums.  This  is  partly  because  Negro 
families  take  in  orphaned  dependent  children  and  are  gen- 
erally more  'piteous  of  the  poor'  than  white  people.  A  study 
of  500  colored  families  in  Detroit  by  the  Community  Union 
indicates  that  Negroes  are  rather  less  likely  to  ask  for  charity 
than  white  people.  There  is  not  much  difference,  but  what 
there  is  favors  the  colored  race. 

"Another  discovery  upsetting  to  ordinary  belief  is  that 
Negroes,  at  least  in  Detroit,  are  decidedly  thrifty.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  families  visited  had  bank  accounts  which 
averaged,  in  round  numbers,  $400  each. 

"In  the  South  the  burden  of  illiteracy  is  charged  to  the 
Negro  but  no  such  indictment  lies  against  him  here.  The 
Community  Union  study  shows  that  there  are  few  illiterate 
Negroes  in  Detroit  and  that  just  as  they  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  schools,  so  also  they  have  taken  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  trades.  They  are  not,  as  they  are  often  ac- 
cused of  doing,  seeking  work  where  they  can  wheedle  nickels 
out  of  white  men,  but  are  working  as  craftsmen  in  many 
trades. 

"All  of  this  contrasts  sharply  with  the  Negro  of  literature, 
of  the  minstrel  show,  and  of  the  current  newspaper  joke.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  get  down  to  statistical  facts  once  in  a  while 
and  realize  that  where  the  Negro  has  a  fair  chance  to  develop 
in  the  United  States  he  tends  to  develop  as  a  useful  member  of 
society." 

The  Friends'  Intelligencer ^  always  eager  to  see  justice 
done  the  oppressed,  quotes  these  figures : — 

"An  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  says  there  are  now  in  the  United  States 
nearly  12,000,000  Negroes.  They  constitute  one-seventh  of 
the  working  force  of  the  country.    Of  the  3,000,000  men,  800, 
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000  are  farmers  and  1,000,000  farm  laborers.    Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  women  are  in  necessary  home  and  industrial  life. 

"In  1866  Negroes  in  this  country  owned  12,000  houses,  . 
operated  20,000  farms,  conducted  2100  businesses  and  had 
$21,000,000  of  accumulated  wealth.  In  1916  the  number  of 
houss  had  increased  to  600,000,  the  operated  farms  to  981^ 
000,  the  business  to  45,000  and  the  wealth  to  $1,110,000,000. 
Seventy  banks  are  directed  'by  Negro  financiers.  Over  40  peri- 
odicals are  owned  by  Negroes.  They  even  conduct  an  'Asso- 
ciated Negro  Press.' 

"Four  hundred  thousand  Negroes  were  called  to  the 
colors  during  the  recent  war  and  200,000  of  them  saw  service 
overseas. 

"There  is  less  illiteracy,  proportionately,  the  Chronicle 
says,  among  the  Negroes  in  1921  than  there  was  among  the 
white  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  Alabama  the  colored  population  contributed  $430, 
000  toward  the  $1,133,000  cost  of  establishing  720  Rosenwald 
schools." 


The  officers  of  the  colored  student  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Student        held  their  third  annual  conference  at  Hampton 

^Offic^  '^      Institute  October  14-16.  Delegates  were  present 

Conference     ^^om  sixteen  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Middle 

Atlantic  territory. 

In  welcoming  the  conference  to  the  Institute,  Dr.  Gregg 
said :  "The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  placed  a  steady  emphasis  upon  right 
thinking,  right  doing,  and  right  feeling.  True  religion  and  true 
education  means  this — nothing  more,  nothing  less.  The  supreme 
need  of  modern  leaders  is  not  encyclopedic  knowledge,  but  moral 
discernment — the  ability  to  know  right  from  wrong  and  the 
ability  to  do  one's  duty  as  well  as  to  see  it." 

During  the  three-day  session  emphasis  was  placed  upon  As- 
sociation Methods,  Bible  Study,  Social  Service,  International 
Fellowship,  and  Foreign  Missions.  Rev.  Channing  H.  Tobias, 
colored  student  secretary  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Com- 
mittee, stated  the  object  of  the  conference  to  be  "to  help  men 
into  the  larger  life  and  into  an  appreciation  of  spiritual  values." 
Mr.  Tobias  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  on 
the  great  need  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  in  Africa  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  Max  Yergan  is  to  sail  in  the  near  future 
to  his  post  of  duty  in  East  Africa. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  moving  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Hampton  students  by  Professor  J.  E.  Aggrey  of  Livingstone 
College,  for  volunteers  for  service  in  Africa,  whose  needs  had 
been  made  so  plain  to  him  on  his  recent  visit  to  that  continent 
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with  the  African  Education  Commission.  Mr.  Aggrey,  who  is 
a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  gave  a  vivid  account  of  his  30,000- 
.  mile  trip  and  of  the  conditions  in  various  parts  of  Africa.  He 
spoke  especially  of  the  restlessness  of  the  Africans  and  of  the 
menace  of  Mohammedanism,  declaring  that  the  challenge  had 
come  from  the  Dark  Continent  to  the  Christians  of  the  world — 
particularly  colored  Christians — ^to  rise  up  and  save  Africa. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Moorland,  senior  colored  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee,  in  speaking  at  the  close  of  the  conference  on 
Sunday  evening,  said  that  the  present  seems  to  be  a  strategic 
time  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  effort  in  Africa;  that  doors  are  opening 
which  have  been  closed,  and  that  there  is  a  trumpet  call  to  the 
colored  students  in  schools  and  colleges  to  give  themselves  and 
their  means  for  the  help  of  their  brothers  in  Africa.  "With  the 
students  of  the  world  lies  its  future." 


Hampton's      The  prosperity  which  many  Negroes  enjoyed  to 
Beneficiary     an  unusual  degree  during  and  immediately  after 
Fund  the  war  has  now  faded  away.    Not  only  has  there 

been  a  decided  drop  in  the  prices  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  farm 
products,  but  opportunities  for  labor  are  fewer  and  wages  are 
comparatively  low.  Hard  times  always  affect  seriously  young 
people  who  are  ambitious  to  continue  their  education  away  from 
home  and  who  must  depend  upon  their  own  efforts  or  on  help 
from  parents  in  very  moderate  circumstances. 

Hampton  still  maintains,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  a  work 
class  for  students  who  have  not  the  money  to  pay  their  way  in 
the  day  school.  These  students  attend  evening  school  and,  by 
working  during  the  day  at  the  various  tasks  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  school's  maintenance,  are  able  in  twelve  months' 
time  to  save  enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  living  expenses 
for  their  work  year  and  the  year  following.  But  even  "work 
students''  are  required  to  pay  various  fees  on  entrance 
amounting  to  $34.00,  and  this  year  quite  a  number  whose 
applications  for  admission  had  been  accepted  found  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  even  this  moderate  sum  and  were  ac^ 
cordingly  debarred  from  entering.  They  were  willing  enough 
to  work  but  during  the  past  summer  employment  was  not  to 
be  had.  The  pinch  of  hard  times  is  felt  quite  as  keenly  by 
many  in  the  higher  classes  who,  after  earning  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  earn  in  school,  have  to  depend  in  part  on  help  from 
home.  Although  the  cost  of  tuition  is  defrayed  by  scholar- 
ships and  although  the  monthly  charge  for  room,  board,  light, 
heat,  washing,  and  ordinary  medical  attention  is  but  $18.00,  a 
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larger  number  than  usual  are  likely  to  find  themselves  short  of 
funds  before  the  end  of  the  term. 

In  the  past  the  school  has  had  a  Beneficiary  Fund  for  use  in 
emergency  cases.  This  fund  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Students' 
Loan  Association,  but  is  a  fund  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  school  and  is  used  only  where  gifts  seem  to  be 
more  in  order  than  loans.  No  student  ever  asks  for  beneficiary 
aid.  The  initiative  is  always  taken  by  those  officials  of  the  school 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  where  need  is  most  acute.  The 
fund  is  always  disbursed  in  small  amounts  and  in  the  aggregate 
has  not  exceeded  $300.00  a  year.  A  gift  of  $10,  $15,  or  $20  given 
without  publicity  has  often  been  the  means  of  keeping  a  de- 
serving student  in  school  until  the  end  of  the  term,  and  ordinarily 
a  summer  vacation  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  him  independent 
again.  This  fund  has  in  the  past  been  maintained  by  a  few 
friends  who  have  appreciated  clearly  what  a  little  financial  help 
may  mean  in  time  of  need.  The  demands  were  heavier  than 
usual  last  term  and  the  fund  is  now  practically  exhausted,  yet 
the  need  was  perhaps  never  greater. 

Are  there  not  friends  of  the  Institute  who  will  take  satis- 
faction in  replenishing  it  and  thus  give  new  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  worthy  boys  and  girls  whose  only  hindrance  in  their 
tragic  struggle  for  an  education  is  lack  of  money  ?  The  Treasurer, 
Mr.  F.  K.  Rogers,  will  gladly  receive  gifts  designated  for  this 
fund. 


Probably  no  agricultural  industry  of  major  im- 
insTitttte       Portance  in  the  South  is  so  full  of  undeveloped 
possibilities  as  the  widespread,  but  badly  neg- 


lected, poultry  industry.  Eggs  and  chickens 
produced  in  Virginia  represent  a  value  far  in  excess  of  any  other 
one  farm  product,  but  the  industry  is  so  widely  distributed  over 
thousands  of  farms  and  city  backyards  that  its  great  magnitude 
and  importance  are  little  realized.  Among  Negroes  this  industry 
is  of  special  importance,  since  it  offers  the  possibility  of  satis- 
factory profit  with  a  very  small  initial  investment  and  can  be 
carried  on  in  town  or  country. 

Several  popular  fallacies  exist  in  regard  to  the  character- 
istics of  good  lajnng  hens,  which  have  caused  most  poultry  keep- 
ers to  systematically  kill  off  their  best-lajring  stock  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  killing  the  poor  layers ;  and  the  produc- 
tion of  their  flocks  has  rapidly  decreased.  Hampton's  poultry 
exhibit,  planned  for  the  series  of  fall  fairs,  has  for  the  past  two 
years  been  striking  hard  at  these  fallacies,  and  poultry  keepers 
visiting  the  school  exhibit  at  State  and  county  fairs  have  re- 
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sponded  to  the  so-called  "Lesson  in  Egg  Production"  with  the 
keenest  appreciation. 

One  of  these  harmful  fallacies  is  that  the  "early  moulter"  is 
the  best  layer  and  the  first  to  lay  in  the  fall.  This  idea  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  hens  ordinarily  do  not  lay  while  moulting; 
but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  enlightened 
poultrymen  that  a  hen  which  begins  moulting  early  (before  Sep- 
tember) is  almost  invariably  a  poor  layer,  and  that  even  though 
she  starts  moulting  early  in  the  summer  she  requires  so  long  to 
moult  (about  five  months)  that  the  good  layer  who  awaits  cold 
weather  to  compel  her  to  moult,  and  changes  her  feathers  in 
comparatively  few  weeks,  may  finish  moulting  and  start  lay- 
ing again  long  before  the  early  moulter. 

A  second  erroneous  idea  is  that  •good  hens  from  breeds 
having  yellow  legs  (Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  and  Anconas)must  always  have  yellow 
legs.  For  show  purposes  yellow  legs  in  th^e  breeds  are  un- 
fortunately insisted  upon,  for  it  is  now  known  that  the  heavy 
layers  actually  lay  the  yellow  out  of  their  beaks,  skin,  and  legs, 
and  that  between  the  months  of  June  and  November  the  best 
layers  will  be  found  with  practically  white  beaks,  skin,  and  legs. 
The  hen  who  has  been  set,  however,  and  thus  encouraged  to  stop 
laying,  will  show  a  return  of  yellow  to  the  legs,  beak,  and  skin, 
and  must  not  be,  on  that  account  alone,  classed  as  a  poor  layer. 

Hampton's  "Lesson  in  Egg  Production"  attempts  to  point 
out  these  facts  in  a  graphic  way,  and  it  also  answers  the  impor- 
tant question  of  how  to  house  the  hens,  and  how  to  keep  them 
free  from  the  destructive  blood-sucking  red  mite  by  showing  a 
full-size  poultry  house  with  removable  nests,  roosts,  and  drop- 
ping boards.  This  type  of  house  with  its  fittings  has  been  the 
result  of  careful  thought  and  long  experience  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
F.  S.  Gammack,  Hampton's  instructor  in  poultry,  and  this 
"Hampton"  house  has  been  reproduced  on  over  a  hundred  Negro 
farms  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  students  of  Hampton's  Agricultural  School  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  teaching  of  "The  Lesson"  at  various 
fairs  by  explaining  the  exhibit  to  visitors  and  demonstrating 
with  "tjrpical"  hens.  • 

At  the  Hampton  fair  an  attractive  'lay-out"  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers  was  prepared  by  the  instructors  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School,  to  show  the  products  of  the  local  farm  and  to 
teach  students  how  such  a  display  can  be  most  effectively  made. 
The  central  feature  of  this  display  was  several  boxes  of  beautiful 
apples  without  blemish  showing  what  proper  spraying  will  do. 
An  exhibit  of  fine  hogs  and  cattle  from  the  Hampton  Institute 
farms  also  added  to  the  interest  of  the  local  fair. 


NORTH  HARLEM  COMMUNITY  BOUSE 


MAKING  COMMUNITY  LIFE  WORTH 
WHILE 
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BY  BERENICE  C.  SKIDELSKY 

Of  Commiinlty  Servi™,  Incorpormtri 

HEN  the  end  of  the  Great  War  terminated  the  usefulness 
of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  and  the  branches  of 
that  organization  were  transmuted  into  Community  Service 
(Incorporated),  with  civilian  interests  at  heart,  the  well-or- 
ganized refuge  for  colored  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  heart  of 
the  Harlem  section  in  New  York  City  presented  a  splendid 
nucleus  for  a  new  regime  in  that  community's  social  and  civic 
life.  The  headquarters  at  200  West  139th  Street  are  in  a 
building  of  eighteen  large  rooms,  well  heated  and  lighted; 
there  are  excellent  facilities  for  magazine  rooms,  games,  and 
meeting  places,  and  the  club  owns  four  pianos. 

One  hundrd  and  forty  thousand  colored  persons  are 
gathered  in  that  section  of  New  York  City — the  largest  com- 
munity of  colored  people,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  any 
city  in  the  country.  They  form  a  city  within  a  city;  and 
though  of  course  they  have  no  separate  municipal  government, 
they  do  have  definite  community  needs  and  present  special 
community  problems  which  must  be  met  and  solved. 
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These  problems  include  the  matter  of  proper  recreation ; 
for  in  this  section  as  in  any  other  congested  district  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  commercialized  entertainment  offered, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  harmless  it  is  also 
true  that  much  of  it  is  little  concerned  with  its  reaction  upon 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  its  patrons,  and  is  likely  to  be  morally 
and  physically  deleterious  in  its  effects.  The  problem  of  the 
advantageous  use  of  its  leisure  time  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
which  this  community,  like  any  other  group,  has  to  face. 

It  did  not  take  the  people  of  that  section  long  therefore 
to  recognize  the  value  of  the  new  social  center  which  had 
sprung  up  in  their  midst,  and  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  opened 
the  house  found  itself  crowded  to  the  doors.  Indeed,  it  soon 
became  inadequate  for  the  fullest  expression  of  its  activities, 
and  was  grateful  when  the  Board  of  Education  came  to  its 
assistance  with  an  offer  of  the  use  of  one  of  the  public  school 
buildings,  which  is  now  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  139th 
Street  house  as  a  community  center.  The  school  offers  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  basket  ball,  gymnasium  work,  and  group 
athletics,  and  the  attendance  there  has  been  estimated  at 
about  two  thousand  per  month.  This  is  somewhat  less  than 
half  the  number  who  frequent  the  main  center,  whose  attend- 
ance is  estimated  at  one  thousand  per  week.  Every  after- 
noon and  evening  the  house  hums  with  the  buzz  of  many 
voices,  for  a  number  of  activities  are  going  on  simultaneously, 
nor  is  the  interest  in  any  of  them  casual  or  apathetic.  They 
are  all  thoroughly  live  activities;  there  is  no  "dead  wood" 
among  them. 

The  organization  arranges  its  work  under  two  heads: 
(1)  that  which  takes  place  in  the  house  itself  and  its  school 
adjunct;  and  (2)  that  which  is  carried  on  outside. 

In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  physical  activity  above 
indicated  the  house  sponsors  numerous  clubs  and  classes,  such 
as  glee  clubs,  dramatic  groups,  embroidery  classes,  and  in- 
dustrial art  classes  at  night  for  working  girls.  There  is  a 
Boys'  Junior  League,  which  meets  here,  and  which  inculcates 
in  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  the  principles  of  self- 
government.  Great  numbers  of  children  use  the  community 
house  in  the  afternoons  for  study.  The  house  offers  a  meeting 
place  to  forty-five  civic  and  social  organizations,  representa- 
tive among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Legion,  the 
Utopia  Club  (a  welfare  unit,  whose  chief  activity  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  day  nursery),  the  Dressing-Room  Club  (a  group 
of  actors),  the  Manhattan  Medical  Association,  the  Negro 
Foreign  Bom  Citizens'  Alliance,the  Pansy  Art  Club,  the  Beaux 
Arts  Club,  and  the  Women's  Industrial  League. 


TOO  YOUNG  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND 

The  outside  activities  are  varied  also.  The  organiza- 
tion's leaders,  for  example,  conduct  training  classes  in  re- 
creation five  mornings  a  week  for  the  nurses  at  the  Lincoln 
Hospital,  thus  serving  the  double  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
nurses  themselves  with  recreation  and  training  new  leaders 
to  carry  on  the  valuable  work.     They  also  send  leaders  to 


PLAYGROUND 
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various  churches,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  to  organize  and 
direct  group  activities,  _  This  work  is  greatly  appreciated; 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  St.  James  Presbyterian  Church  gave 
tangible  expression  of  its  gratitude  by  taking  up  a  special 
Thanksgiving  Day  coliection  for  the  Harlem  organization. 

Another  very  valuable  phase  of  outside  activity  is  the 
operating  of  a  "play  street."  Outdoor  recreational  facilities,  in 
a  crowded  city  like  New  York,  present  a  very  serious  problem 
indeed  and  nowhere  more  serious  than  in  the  Harlem  section. 
For  many  years  the  people  of  North  Harlem  had  petitioned  for 
a  playground  and  long  lists  of  representative  names  accompanied 
the  petitions.  Last  year  it  was  determined  that  since  repeated 
writing  had  proved  futile,  more  drastic  methods  should  be 
adopted.  The  alderman  from  that  section,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Community  Service  workers,  appeared  before  the 
commissioners  to  demand  co-operation  in  the  establishing  of 
outdoor  play  facilities.  They  had  in  mind,  and  recommended,  a 
spot  at  the  comer  of  139th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  which  was 
then  being  occupied  by  the  Water  Department  as  storage  ground. 
This  consisted  of  a  plot  of  ground  100  x  175  feet  and  was  fenced 
in.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Water  Department, 
which  wanted  to  withhold  permission;  but  its  objections  were 
over-ruled  on  the  ground  that  healthy  children  mean  more  to  the 
community  than  does  a  lot  of  rusty  iron  pipe.  This  plot  was  in 
use  during  the  past  summer. 


SUPERVISED-PLAY  STREET 


THE  HABLEH  RIVES  PLAYGROUND 

In  the  meantime,  games  and  play  were  conducted  on  the 
sidewalks,  under  the  supervision  of  trained  leaders.  Efforts 
were  made,  also,  to  have  the  entire  water  front,  between  138th 
Street  and  145th  Street,  set  aside  for  use  as  a  park.  This  ground 
is  contiguous  to  the  colored  section,  and  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  matter  of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  interest  in  dramatics,  dancing,  and  the  like  is  very 
keen.  Miss  Jessie  Fauset,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and 
associate  editor  of  The  Crisis,  is  chairman  of  the  dramatic  com- 
mittee. Miss  Revella  Hughes  is  musical  director.  Under  her 
guidance,  the  Red  Circle  Girls'  Glee  Club  presented  a  Chinese 
operetta  on  January  27  which  crowded  the  New  Star  Casino,  on 
107th  Street  near  Lexington  Avenue,  to  its  doors.  The  play 
"The  Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns,"  had  four  members  in  its 
cast,  as  well  as  a  large  chorus,  and  gave  opportunity  for  some 
really  remarkable  vocal  demonstration.  A  Chinese  atmosphere 
was  excellently  simulated,  and  all  in  all  the  performance  had  a 
degree  of  polish  worthy  of  great  commendation  as  an  amateur 
attempt. 

On  the  same  program  a  dozen  numbers  demonstrated  the 
attainments  of  the  members  of  Grace  Giles's  Dancing  Class,  one 
of  the  most  popular  groups  in  the  organization.  The  members 
of  the  class  include  boys  and  girls  ranging  from  about  4  to  14 
or  15  years  of  age. 

The  organization  is  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  B. 
Church,  who  is  especially  fitted  for  his  work  by  reason  of  his 
varied  experience  as  an  instructor  at  Livingstone  College,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  worker  at  Camp  Meade,  and  director  of  athletics  at  various 
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institutions  in  the  South,  as  well  as  by  his  personality  and  his 
strong  interest  in  sociology.  There  are  a  number  of  volunteer 
leaders,  but  for  the  most  part  the  work  is  carried  on  by  a  regular 
staff  of  paid  workers.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
there  is  Miss  Marion  Nicholas,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  is  director  of  recreation. 

The  community  interest  in  this  social  center  is  keen.  Of  the 
$15,000,  which  is  the  yearly  cost  of  maintenance,  a  part  is  con- 
tributed by  the  people  themselves  and  the  deficit  made  up  by  the 
New  York  Community  Service  (Incorporated).  Fifty-five  rep- 
resentative citizens  control  the  work  of  the  North  Harlem  or- 
ganization; that  is,  form  the  executive  list.  The  officers  are 
Dr.  E.  P.  Roberts,  president;  Mrs.  Christian  Maura  (of  the 
Woman's  National  Republican  Committee)  and  Thomas  W. 
Griggsby,  vice  presidents;  Enoch  W.  Newton,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Marie  Stuart,  financial  secretary;  and  J.  D.  Hadwin  (of  the  New 
York  World)  ,treasurer.  The  executive  committee  and  the  board 
of  directors  include  a  number  of  physicians,  lawyers,  ministers, 
and  other  persons  of  prominence.  The  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  is  Charles  C.  Allison,  Jr.,  who  is  a  probation  officer 
and  therefore  especially  fitted  to  deal  with  problems  relating  to 
children  and  young  people.  Bert  Williams,  the  famous  comedian, 
is  interested  in  the  work  of  the  organization,  contributing  to  its 
upkeep,  and  visiting  it  from  time  to  time,  while  his  wife  acts  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


TF  you  should  ask  me  what  counsel  I  would  give  to  a 
-■-  young  man  starting  life,  it  would  run  something  like 
this :  Be  industrious.  Be  honest.  Be  serious  and  sincere ; 
don't  slur  your  work.  And  don't  forget  to  play.  Play 
will  keep  you  young.  Lucky  is  he  who  gets  his  grapes 
to  the  market  with  the  bloom  on. 

— John  Burroughs 


NEGRO  TEACHERS  AND  MINISTERS 
CO-OPERATE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

BETTIS  ACADEMY'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 

RACIAL  GOOD  WILL 

BY  WILLIAM  ANTHONY  AERY 

LONG,  long  ago,  perhaps  forty-odd  years  ago,  a  group  of  sullen, 
scowling,  armed  white  men  rode  slowly  over  the  heavy, 
sandy  roads  of  Edgefield  County,  in  South  Carolina,  and  halted 
under  a  clump  of  trees  near  a  small  house  occupied  by  Alexander 
Bettis  and  his  faithful  wife — two  Negro  pioneers  in  Negro  edu- 
cation in  western  South  Carolina. 

The  leader  strolled  leisurely  but  threateningly  to  the  modest 
Negro  home  and  rapped  on  the  door  with  a  heavy  hand.  The 
colored  woman  within  felt  that  the  end  of  happy  days  had  come 
for  herself  and  her  husband,  who  was  known  far  and  wide  among 
his  people  as  an  earnest  preacher  and  a  sacrificing  teacher.  She 
remembered  the  repeated  warnings  that  had  come  to  them  to 
refrain  from  teaching  Negroes. 

Not  even  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  sand-hill 
country,  some  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
were  Negroes  then  allowed  to  be  taught  by  Negroes.  So  strong 
was  public  sentiment  against  Negro  education  that  several  times 
Alexander  Bettis  had  had  his  schoolhouse  burned.  Again  and 
again  he  had  taken  up  the  unpopular  and  dangerous  task  of  try- 
ing to  train  his  own  people  to  become  more  intelligent,  thrifty, 
and  prosperous. 

Alexander  Bettis  was  a  brave  Christian,  however.  He  knew 
that  prayer  could  do  more  for  him  and  his  righteous  cause  than 
bullets  could  do.  He  opened  the  door  without  hesitation  and 
greeted  the  unwelcome  guest  as  cheerfully  as  he  could. 

"Your  time  has  come.  Alec,"  said  the  white  leader,  who  was 
not  unknown  to  Bettis.  "You  have  had  your  warnings.  We  have 
come  now  to  kill  you.  Be  quick.  Do  not  keep  us  waiting.*' 

The  Negro  teacher  and  preacher  realized  that  these  men 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  "Wife,  give  these  men  something 
to  eat.     They  have  come  a  long  way  and  must  be  hungry." 

Then,  turning  to  the  leader,  who  was  ready  to  take  the  law 
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into  his  own  hand,  Bettis  said  devoutly:  "Since  I  must  die  for 
doing  what  I  believe  God  wants  me  to  do,  let  us  just  speak  to  God 
and  ask  Him  to  bless  you  all." 

Together  white  man  and  black  man  knelt  before  God.  Alex- 
ander prayed  a  long,  long  time.  Then  both  rose,  transformed 
men :  the  one  was  ready  to  die  without  resistance  for  a  cause ;  the 
other  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  black  brother. 

The  white  leader  went  back  to  his  companions,  who  had 
grown  restless,  and  spoke  to  them  earnestly  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  they  rode  away  in  silence,  never  to  return  to  this  Negro 
schoolhouse  on  the  sand  hills  or  even  to  disturb  Alexander  Bettis 
in  his  school  work. 

"Alec  Bettis,"  according  to  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Swearingen, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  "worked  according 
to  principles  laid  down  in  the  Bible.  He  baptized  as  many  as 
three  hundred  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  ministers  who  come  to 
Bettis  Academy  year  after  year  are  the  products  of  Bettis's 
teachings." 

Then  came  Alfred  W.  Nicholson,  a  worthy  successor — a  man 
of  courage,  wisdom,  and  Christian  love.  He,  too,  has  a  faithful. 
God-fearing  wife.  Together  these  two  devoted  colored  workers, 
loyally  supported  by  faithful  assistants  and  by  sacrificing  neigh- 
bors, have  carried  on  the  work  of  Alexander  Bettis  in  the  spirit 
of  loving  service.  They,  too,  have  won  new  friends  for  the  needy, 
worthy  black  men,  and  women,  and  children  of  western  South 
Carolina. 

In  prayer  and  faith  and  love  was  Bettis  Academy  bom.  In 
the  same  spirit  it  has  been  steadily  developed.  To-day  Bettis 
Academy  is  a  blessing,  not  only  to  South  Carolina  Negroes,  but 
also  to  South  Carolina  white  people,  who  share  the  fruits  of 
Negro  industry  and  Christian  living. 

With  such  a  pioneer  leader  and  with  such  a  present  exem- 
plar of  Christian  sacrifice,  it  is  not  strange  that  Bettis  Academy 
yields  such  wonderful  investment  returns  in  the  form  of  intell- 
igent, Christian  service  among  its  students,  its  graduates,  and  its 
summer  populaton,  which  includes  over  four  hundred  teachers 
and  ministers. 

The  Bettis  Academy  summer  school,  which  began  on  June 
20  and  closed  on  July  29,  brought  together  227  colored  teachers 
(women,  177;  men,  50)  from  widely-scattered  South  Carolina 
districts,  which  are  waking  up  and  discovering  the  value  of 
education.  Aiken,  Edgefield,  and  Saluda  Counties  were  es- 
pecially well  represented. 

This  record-breaking  attendance  was  entirely  in  keeping 
with    the    fine    Negro    summer-school    attendance    which    was 
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reported  from  all  sections  of  the  South.  South  Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample, during  the  summer  of  1921  sent  one-third  of  all  her  NefiTo 
teachers  to  school. 

The  teachers,  according  to  the  reports  of  H.  P.  Butler  of 
Aiken,  S.  C,  the  director,  and  his  untiring,  cheerful,  hard-work- 
ing associates,  showed  a  deep  interest  in  all  their  work.  By 
diligent  application  these  South  Carolina  colored  teachers  im- 
proved themselves  in  every  possible  way.     The  fact  that  many 
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of  them  hold  only  low-grade  certificates  or  mere  permits  to  teach 
is  an  indication  of  the  blessing  which  Bettis  Academy  is,  es- 
pecially during  the  summer  period,  when  teacher-training  is  such 
an  important  part  of  all  State  educational  work. 

Director  Butler,  speaking  to  the  Negro  ministers  who  had 
assembled  for  their  third  annual  conference  and  joint  meetings 
with  Negro  teachers,  wisely  declared  that  "Bettis  Academy  is 
developing  soldiers  of  peace  by  instilling  in  the  hearts  of  teach- 
ers and  ministers  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ," 

The  record  for  length  of  service  in  the  teaching  profession 
for  this  summer-school  group  was  held  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Posey, 
who  had  taught  for  forty-nine  years.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Thomas  Baskett,  who  had  been  training  boys  and  girls  for 
forty-eight  years.  A  considerable  number  of  the  teachers  attend- 
ing the  Bettis  Academy  summer  school  had  taught  for  twenty- 
five  or  more  years. 

The  mid-day  and  evening  chapel  services  brought  together 
the  teachers  and  ministers  in  a  wholesome,  co-operative  spirit. 
There  were  rows  upon  rows  of  neatly-dressed,  upstanding 
teachers  of  South  Carolina's  Negro  youth.  There  were  many 
sizes  and  types  of  teachers  represented.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  young  women  were  making  their  first  start  on  the  road  to 
professional  school-teaching.  Other  teachers  had  fine,  long- 
service  records.  All  represented  personality  in  the  making.  All 
faced  life  with  expectancy,  founded  on  the  solid  support  of 
Superintendent  Swearingen  and  others  who  are  high  in  South 
Carolina's  ofiicial  educational  life. 
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While  there  were  relatively  few  men  in  the  Bettis  group  of 
teachers,  it  is  a  fact  that  those  who  were  present  were,  like  the 
women  by  their  side,  earnest,  cheerful,  prayerful,  and  ready  to 
cope  with  difficult  problems.  Negro  men  and  women  in  South 
Carolina  are,  as  never  before,  planning  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
preparing  Negro  boys  and  girls  for  intelligent  citizenship.  They 
also  mean  to  maintain  friendly  race  relations. 

Besides  receiving  instruction  in  the  State's  prescribed 
course,  which  includes  English  grammar  and  composition, 
mathematics,  history,  civics,  geography,  current  events,  and 
methods  in  teaching  the  common-school  subjects,  these  teachers 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  helpful  words  of  advice  from 
visiting  white  and  colored  educators  and  ministers  on  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  present-day  problems. 
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For  four  interesting  days  the  teachers  were  thrown  together 
helpfully  with  over  two  hundred  visiting  ministers,  who  were 
guided  in  their  conference  by  Dr.  James  Hardy  Dillard.  Among 
those  who  spoke  to  the  teachers  and  ministers  were  President 
Nicholson ;  Dr.  Dillard ;  Jackson  Davis,  field  agent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board;  W.  T.  B.  Williams  of  Tuskegee  Institute 
and  B.  C.  Caldwell  of  New  Orleans,  both  of  whom  are  associated 
with  Dr.  Dillard  in  the  work  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Boards; 
Dr.  James  E.  Gregg  and  the  Rev.  Laurence  Fenninger,  both  of 
Hampton  Institute ;  W.  L.  Hansberry  of  Harvard,  who  is  making 
a  special  study  of  African  culture ;  Superintendent  Swearingen ; 
J.  B.  Felton,  State  agent  for  Negro  schools  in  South  Carolina; 
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J.  L.  Mims  of  Edgefield.  S.  C. ;  C.  G.  Garrett,  editor  of  The  Light, 
Columbia,  S.  C;  Col.  F.  N.  K.  Bailey,  a  trustee  of  Bettis  Acad- 
emy ;  Dr.  Silas  X.  Floyd  of  Augusta,  Ga. ;  and  Dr.  N.  F.  Haygood 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.  These  speakers  emphasized  the  valuable 
opportunities  which  teachers  and  ministers  now  have  to  secure 
through  co-operation  numerous  community  benefits  and  im- 
provements, which,  as  individual  groups,  they  cannot  as  easily 
or  as  quickly  secure. 

The  teachers  and  ministers  at  their  early  morning  prayer 
service,  at  their  noon-hour  exercises,  and  at  their  evening  wor- 
ship, gave  most  excellent  testimonies  to  the  goodness  of  their 
God  in  the  songs  which  they  sang  from  hearts  full  of  joy  and 
seasoned  by  hours  of  need  and  sorrow.  These  men  and  women, 
who  have  suffered  so  much  and  long  so  earnestly  to  see  the  mem- 
bers of  their  race  move  to  a  higher  level,  have  come  to  know  the 
essentials  of  Christian  religion.  Their  wonderfully  beautiful 
singing — singing  that  expressed  the  welling  up  of  great  love  in 
the  human  heart,  singing  that  told  the  atory  of  the  undying  mes- 
sage of  hope — made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  men  and 
women  who  visited  Bettis  Academy  during  this  season  of  prep- 
aration for  better  living. 

The  quaint  words,  the  vivid  imagery,  the  seriousness  of  the 
singers, — all  these  elements  helped  to  impress  upon  the  visitors 
the  genuine  feeling  of  these  devoted  servants  of  their  race,  their 
country,  and  their  God.  "I  am  goin'  to  tell  it  wherever  I  go  how 
Jesus  blessed  my  soul,"  "I  want  to  tell  about  my  trouble 
when  I  get  home,"  "Holy  Spirit,  don't  you  leave  me  in  the  hands 
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of  the  wicked  world,"  "Take  your  burden  to  the  Lord  and  leave 
it  there,"  "You  can  tell  the  world  what  Jesus  has  done,"  "Re- 
member how  God  feeds  His  little  bird," — these  songs  were  sung 
with  the  deepest  kind  of  reverence  and  with  a  fervor  that  shook 
the  rafters. 

The  summer  school  for  teachers  and  the  ministers'  institute 
at  Bettis  Academy  are  annually  made  a  great  success  through  the 
co-operation  of  many  neighbors,  who  send  in  generous  supplies 
of  chicken,  eggs,  butter,  syrup,  pork  and  beef,  garden  vegetables, 
biscuits,  money,  and  even  beds  and  bedding.  The  women  of  the 
Mt.  Canaan  Baptist  Church  served  a  big  community  dinner  to 
several  hundred  ministers  on  one  of  the  conference  days.  The 
visiting  ministers  took  off  their  coats,  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  and 
went  to  work  in  good  spirit  to  help  President  Nicholson  and  his 
loyal,  untiring  co-workers. 

The  work  of  the  summer  school  was  carried  on  in  the  main 
school  building,  which  includes  a  dining-hall,  a  president's  oflBce, 
a  small  library,  and  a  number  of  classrooms.  Here,  amid 
crowded  conditions  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  cheerful  endeavor, 
the  teachers  worked  eagerly  with  their  patient  instructors  to 
acquire  that  "increase  of  knowledge  which,"  as  Dr.  Dillard  very 
aptly  said,  "must  become  the  basis  of  progress."  Dr.  Dillard 
added:  "Men  must  learn  how  to  do  better  work,  think  better,, 
pray  better,  and  live  better  lives." 

Superintendent  Swearingen  declared  that  Negro  teachers 
in  South  Carolina  must  face  their  year's  work  with  a  fixed 
resolution  not  to  slip  back.  The  fall  of  cotton  from  40  cents  to 
6  cents  a  pound  has  wrought  great  distress  in  many  sections. 
"To-day  teachers  must  show  something  as  a  result  of  their  work 
in  the  schoolroom,"  he  declared.  "Teachers  must  remember  that 
the  State  is  conducting  the  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  do  all  that  they  can  to  reach  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  children." 

Supervisor  Felton  stated  that  South  Carolina  had  more 
Negro  teachers,  more  Negro  children  in  school,  and  more  Negro 
schoolhouses  than  it  had  ever  had  before.  "Last  year  49  Negro 
schools  were  built  and  this  year  probably  100  more  will  be  built," 
he  said.  "Last  year  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  gave  $15,000 
for  Negro  schools  and  Negroes  themselves  added  another  $20,000 
to  this  amount.  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  is  giving  more 
money  to  build  Negro  schools  than  the  State  Legislature  is  giving 
for  white  and  Negro  school  buildings.  It  is  still  a  fact  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  Negro  children  of  South  Carolina  are  in  the  second 
grade  or  below." 

Dr.  Dillard,  in  his  final  address  to  the  teachers  and  min- 
isters, outlined  the  wonderful  progress  which  American  Negroes 
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have  made  during  the  past  fifty  years.  "There  never  has  been  a 
day  in  the  history  of  this  world,"  said  Dr.  Dillard,  "when  the 
relations  between  white  people  and  Negroes  have  been  as  good 
as  they  are  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  awful  things  that  sometimes 
happen.  We  are  a  part  of  the  great  forward  movement.  There 
are  to-day  many,  many  white  people  who  want  the  Negro  to 
have  justice.  Keep  up  your  courage." 

The  contribution  which  Bettis  Academy  has  made  through 
the  years  to  the  promotion  of  friendly  race  relations  in  western 
South  Carolina  is  unmistakable.  The  present-day  work  carried 
on  at  Bettis  Academy  justifies  a  more  adequate  support  than  this 
school  has  as  yet  received.  The  immediate  problem  which  Bettis 
Academy  faces  is  simply  and  forcefully  stated  in  the  following 
words,  taken  from  a  recent  letter  written  by  President 
Nicholson : — 

"Bettis  Academy  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  of  western  South  Carolina.  It  has  been  my  one 
purpose  in  life  to  make  this  school  serve  as  an  uplift  station  for 
our  people  and  also  to  serve  as  a  medium  to  bring  about  better 
relations  between  the  races.  Because  I  have  this  desire,  with 
such  limited  means  upon  which  to  draw,  I  live  under  a  constant 
mental  strain.  My  objects  and  motives  are  not  selfish.  I  want 
to  bring  about  better  conditions.  I  want  to  uplift  and  help  the 
people  in  every  way  possible.  Without  the  necessary  financial 
backing  and  having  to  depend  mostly  upon  what  I  can  gather 
from  these  poor  people  of  mine,  my  progress  seems  slow.  Some- 
times the  way  looks  very  dark  and  gloomy.  When  I  consider 
the  chances  we  have  for  doing  good  here,  I  wonder  if  the  Lord 
has  not  a  steward  somewhere  who  will  hear  our  Macedonian  cry 
and  come  to  our  rescue.  Few  schools  have  the  opportunity  for 
doing  the  good  that  Bettis  has,  and  I  know  of  no  school  that  is 
so  handicapped  for  the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  work." 


AMERICAN  GAMES  FOR  GIRLS 

BY  MELVIN  R.  GILMORE 

Curator  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota 

'T^HERE  are  many  native  American  games  which  we  would 
-*-  do  well  to  adopt  for  use  in  our  schools  and  other  groups  for 
athletic  exercise  and  for  amusement.  As  it  stands  at  present 
there  is  not  one  American  game  played  in  any  American 
school,  except  that  merely  for  the  name's  sake  La  Crosse 
College  plays  lacrosse. 

One  good  game  for  girls  is  that  of  toe-ball.     This  is  a 
game  which  will  be  found  most  conductive  to  agility,  grace. 
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poise,  and  accurate  co-ordination  of  all  the  muscles  and  the 
eye.  The  ball  used  in  this  game  is  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  or  sometimes  larger.  The  ball  is  usually  covered 
with  soft  buckskin  and  filled  with  hair,  feathers,  grass,  moss, 
or  some  other  light  material.  The  player  stands  on  one  foot 
supported  by  a  stick  in  one  hand.  The  ball  is  placed  on  the 
toe  of  one  foot  and  the  game  is  to  send  it  into  the  air  a  few 
inches,  catch  it  on  the  toe,  and  send  it  up  again  repeatedly,  as 
many  times  as  possible  without  once  letting  it  drop  to  the 
ground.  The  game  is  played  by  two  contestants,  and  when  the 
first  player  misses  the  ball  and  allows  it  to  touch  the  ground 
the  second  player  takes  it  up,  puts  it  in  play,  and  retains  it  as 
long  as  she  can  keep  it  from  touching  the  ground.  When  she 
misses  it  the  first  player  takes  it  again,  and  so  it  alternates 
until  one  player  has  made  one  hundred  points.  They  count 
as  they  catch  and  send  up  the  ball  each  time  with  the  toe,  and 
the  one  who  first  reaches  one  hundred  wins  the  game. 

The  ball  must  be  kept  in  play  by  striking  from  below  with 
the  toe  or  with  the  knee.  When  a  player  is  compelled  to  rest 
her  foot  upon  the  ground  or  if  she  misses  the  ball  she  must 
give  the  ball  to  her  opponent. 

DOUBLE-BALL 

Throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Plains  region  the  game  of  double-ball  was  played  ex- 
clusively by  women  and  girls;  but  among  the  tribes  of  northern 
California  it  was  also  played  by  men. 

The  implements  of  the  game  are  a  pair  of  balls  attached 
by  a  thong  about  eight  inches  long,  and  a  curved  stick  by 
which  the  balls  are  thrown  and  by  which  they  are  intercepted 
in  play  or  are  picked  from  the  ground  when  they  happen  to 
fall.  The  balls  vary  in  size  and  in  the  material  from  which 
they  are  made.  Of  course  the  two  balls  of  any  pair  must  be 
of  equal  size,  but  the  size  may  be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  covered  with 
buckskin  and  filled  with  grass,  hair,  or  some  other  light 
material.  The  sticks  used  for  serving  the  ball  are  usually 
made  of  branches  tapering  to  the  end  and  curved,  or  a  curve 
is  made  by  taking  a  forked  branch,  cutting  ofli  one  branch, 
and  dressing  down  the  place  of  juncture  of  the  remaining 
branch  to  give  the  desired  curve  eflfect.  The  length  of  the 
stick  is  usually  about  two  feet. 

The  ground  for  the  game  is  laid  oflf  with  the  opposite 
goals  about  nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  feet  apart  The 
goal  posts  or  mounds  of  earth  at  each  end  are  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  apart. 
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The  players  are  ransred  in  two  opposite  parties.  These 
two  parties  must  be  equal  in  number.  The  number  varies,  but 
usually  there  are  eight  on  a  side.  The  play  is  to  put  the  ball 
over  the  opposite  goal,  but  the  opposing  side  will  try  to  inter- 
cept it  and  send  it  back  over  the  first  goal.  In  tossing,  inter- 
cepting, or  picking  up  the  balls,  only  the  stick  must  be  used; 
the  balls  must  not  be  touched  by  the  hands. 

The  following  rules  were  given  by  a  Mandan  Indian. 
Rules  and  measures  might  vary  among  different  tribes. 

(1)  Length  of  field  is  specified  by  agreement  of  the  captains 
of  the  two  sides;  it  may  be  from  150  to  several  hundred 
feet. 

(2)  Any  number  may  play,  provided  an  equal  number  be 
engaged  on  the  opposite  side.  Usually  there  are  eight 
on  a  side. 

(3)  Penalties  are  imposed  for  touching  or  picking  up  the  balls 
with  the  hands.  A  player  who  does  this  may  be  excluded 
from  the  game  or  any  other  penalty  agreed  upon  may  be 
imposed. 

(4)  The  game  may  be  played  around  and  beyond  the  goal, 
but  the  ball  must  be  played  back  and  pass  through  the 
goal  in  the  regular  way  from  the  field. 

(5)  When  either  party  has  played  the  ball  through  its  goal 
it  is  considered  a  game,  and  this  party  is  the  winner. 

(6)  The  distance  between  goal  posts  for  a  goal  is  about  four 
feet. 

G'  (4  to  15  feet  apart)  G 
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1    GG — ^tha  goal  posts,  CO— the  captains,  PP  ft  C— the  players,  0 0— the  double-ball 


HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR 
NEGRO  GIRLS* 

BY  CARRIE  ALBERTA  LYFORD 

Director  of  tbe  Home-Economics  School  of  Hampton  Institute 

EARLY  courses  in  home-making  for  Negro  girls  were  largely 
taught  by  Northern  white  women  who  came  South  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  supported  by  Northern 
capital.  These  scattered  industrial  schools,  however,  became 
centers  of  development  for  the  Negro  communities  in  which 
they  were  established,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  private  in- 
stitutions deprived  them  of  that  wide  usefulness  which  it  is  alone 
possible  for  well-supported  State  institutions  to  exert.  Such 
institutions  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  which  have  had  a  high 
degree  of  independence  and  of  freedom  from  binding  conditions, 
have  made  possible  the  development  of  a  type  of  education  that 
is  full  of  suggestion  for  vocational  schools  to-day. 

The  motto  of  Hampton,  "Learning  by  Doing,"  has  stood  for 
making  use  of  all  the  facilities  of  daily  life  for  training  and  thus 
from  the  first  the  girls  were  carefully  trained  in  various  proc- 
esses of  housework  even  though  no  formal  courses  in  home 
economics  were  developed.  Such  training  has  continued  to  form 
an  important  part  of  the  home-economics  education  of  Hampton 
girls  and  of  the  girls  in  all  the  well-conducted  industrial  schools. 

WORK  IN  CITY  SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  was  <Jone  in  the  private  in- 
dustrial schools,  there  was  an  interesting  beginning  in  home- 
economics  education  made  in  some  of  the  Southern  city  schools 
through  outside  agencies.  Notable  was  the  work  which  started 
under  the  Slater  Fund  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.  A  house  was  rented  and  maintained  for  the  use 
of  the  Southern  Industrial  Classes,  in  which  cooking  and  sewing 
were  taught  after  school  hours  to  the  colored  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  city.  The  value  of  this  work  was  speedily  recognized 
by  leading  people  in  the  community,  and  the  children's  classes 
were  eventually  taken  into  the  public-school  system  of  Norfolk 

^    Address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Home- Economics  Conference  held  at  Georire 
Peabody  College,  Nsshville,  Tenn.»  in  June  1921 
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and  taught  within  school  hours.  The  activities  of  the  Southern 
Industrial  Classes  included  the  establishment  of  a  normal-train- 
ing class  for  teachers  who  were  prepared  to  introduce  lessons  in 
other  schools  in  v&rious  parts  of  the  South.  A  similar  type  of 
extension  work  was  started  in  Newport  News,  Virginia,  in  1900, 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Huntington  Industrial  Classes 
which  served  as  a  center  for  near-by  communities  and  formed 
the  foundation  for  the  present  classes  in  home  economics  in  the 
Newport  News  school  system. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  industrial  classes  which  were 
started  in  both  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  as  well  as  of  the 
courses  for  girls  in  the  industrial  schools,  has  always  been  the 
improvement  of  Negro  homes  and  the  preparation  of  Negro 
women  for  lives  of  respectability  and  usefulness.  Courses  estab- 
lished in  schools  of  other  types  have  sometimes  lacked  this 
fundamental  purpose,  and  lessons  in  fancy  cooking  and  em- 
broidery have  been  mistakenly  considered  as  of  value,  being 
offered  so  that  the  school  might  be  regarded  as  keeping  pace 
with  modern  education.  The  futility  of  such  superficial  courses 
is  readily  shown  by  their  transitory  nature,  while  the  industrial 
schools  have  gone  faithfully  on  with  their  earnest  work  pre- 
paring, housewives  who  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  Negro 
home  a  fitting  place  for  the  development  of  strong,  energetic, 
ambitious  children,  and  to  render  valuable  service  to  their  com- 
munities and  their  race. 

WORK  OF  SUPERVISORS 

The  State  supervisors  of  rural  colored  schools  whose  sal- 
aries have  been  paid  for  the  past  ten  years  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  but  whose  work  has  been  done  directly  under  the 
several  State  superintendents  of  public  education,  have  studied 
conditions  in  the  colored  schools  in  rural  and  semi-rural  com- 
munities, and  recognizing  the  paucity  of  opportunities  for  se- 
curing improved  conditions  of  living  for  the  future  home-makers 
of  the  Negro  race,  have  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  school 
officials  and  other  community  leaders  in  bringing  about  better 
school  conditions. 

Through  the  appointment  of  the  Jeanes  industrial  super- 
visors in  every  county  throughout  the  South,  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  teach  some  of  the  simplest  essentials  of  better  home- 
making,such  as  industry,  sanitation,  and  economy.  Such  work 
has  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  duty  of  most  of  the  in- 
dustrial supervisors  who  must  at  the  same  time  have  concern 
for  the  teaching  of  all  the  common-school  subjects.  In  the  past, 
these  industrial  supervisors  have  also  very  generally  acted  as 
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home-demonstration  agents,  planning  gardens,  supervising  the 
care  of  poultry  and  other  live-stock,  and  directing  the  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  That  these  busy  women  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  definite  policies  for  carrying  on  home-economics 
instruction  during  the  half-dozen  years  or  more  of  their  devoted 
service  is  not  surprising  nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  but  the  home- 
economics  supervisor  or  teacher  who  does  not  avail  herself  of 
the  rich  fund  of  material  which  the  industrial  supervisor  is  able 
to  oflfer  from  her  intimate  association  with  both  the  home  and 
the  school  loses  a  valuable  source  of  help. 

PURPOSE  OF  HOME-EGONOMICS  TRAINING 

Study  of  past  experiences  in  Negro  education  and  of  present- 
day  conditions  surrounding  the  Negro  girl,  alike  point  to  three 
definite  purposes  which  must  be  kept  in  view  when  planning 
home-economics  courses;  namely  (1)  improvement  of  the  girl, 
(2)  improvement  of  the  home,  and  (3)  improvement  of  the 
community. 

The  home-economics  course  which  does  not  make  the  girl  a 
healthier,  better  dressed,  more  industrious,  and  a  more  honest 
girl  fails  of  its  first  purpose.  The  girl  who  has  learned  to  care 
for  and  to  control  herself  and  to  spend  her  money  wisely  has 
received  the  fundamental  training  necessary  before  she  can  be 
prepared  to  take  her  place  as  the  head  of  a  home  or  to  assume 
those  wider  responsibilities  which  make  for  better  community 
life  wherein  consideration  for  others  must  always  have  first 
place.  The  Negro  home  will  show  the  results  of  school  training 
that  is  effective,  and  only  as  it  does  will  the  needed  improvement 
in  community  life  be  brought  to  pass. 

PLANNING  HOME-ECONOMICS  COURSES 

To  plan  home-economics  courses  for  any  group  of  people  is 
a  difficult  matter.  To  plan  a  definite  course  that  can  be  followed 
for  groups  of  people  living  under  widely  different  conditions  in 
villages  and  cities,  on  the  seacoast,  in  the  mountains,  and  on 
farms,  in  fifteen  different  States, — ^this  is  an  impossibility. 

Each  group  of  girls  will  be  a  problem  for  the  teacher  who 
has  charge  of  them,  and  the  supervisor  must  recognize  the  need 
for  variations  in  courses  for  groups  of  girls  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  two  things  of  paramount  importance  are 
that  the  teacher  should  know  from  what  kinds  of  homes  the 
girls  come  and  the  sort  of  lives  for  which  they  must  be  prepared. 

To  know  the  homes  is  not  always  a  simple  task,  if  the  teacher 
comes  from  another  section  of  the  country.  It  becomes  easier, 
however,  if  she  is  observing  and  sjrmpathetic  and  if  she  takes 
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her  part  in  community  life  and  is  ready  to  help  the  girls  in  home 
projects  and  in  club  work. 

To  predict  the  future  conditions  that  will  confront  the  girls 
necessitates  keeping  abreast  of  the  movements  of  the  times  and 
looking  forward  to  possible  future  changes.  Few  colored  teachers 
could  have  the  foresight  in  the  early  days  of  the  World  War  to 
prepare  their  girls  for  wise  expenditure  of  the  increased  in- 
comes which  many  of  their  families  came  to  enjoy  through 
higher  prices  paid  for  labor.  To-day,  however,  because  of  the 
recognized  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  economic  and  social 
conditions,  all  teachers  feel  the  pressing  need  of  preparing  their 
girls  for  lives  of  usefulness,  of  developing  habits  of  thrift,  and  of 
awakening  a  spirit  of  responsibility  in  those  upon  whom  the 
future  welfare  of  the  race  is  to  rest.  All  kno^  that  the  old-time 
cabin  is  passing  and  that  the  homes  of  the  colored  people  must 
be  made  as  sanitary,  as  attractive,  and  as  inspirational  to  family 
life  as  are  the  homes  of  any  other  civilized  race.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Negro  girls  to-day  come  from  homes  that  range  from  the  poorest 
to  the  best  and  that  they  come  to  their  home-economics  work 
with  corresponding  backgrounds  of  experience. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 

When  determining  the  sort  of  home-economics  course  which 
is  to  be  offered,  it  is  necessary  to  know  very  definitely  the  amount 
of  preparation  the  teachers  have  had  and  their  ability  to  carry 
on  the  work.  The  limitations  in  the  educational  opportunity  of 
the  colored  people  are  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 
preparation  of  their  teachers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
teachers  of  home  economics,  most  of  whom  have  had  a  meager 
elementary  education,  a  still  more  limited  secondary  education, 
and  a  normal  training  of  only  a  few  weeks  in  summer  school 
or,  at  best,  a  few  months  of  practice  teaching  in  conjunction  with 
a  secondary  course. 

Two-year  normal  courses  are  being  offered  to-day,  but  it  will 
be  many  years  before  the  home-economics  teachers  who  finish 
such  courses  will  be  sufficient  in  number  to  supply  the  demand 
for  teachers  of  home  economics  in  all  the  city  schools  and  in 
the  county  training  schools  of  the  South.  Fewer  by  far  are  the 
colored  teachers  of  home  economics  who  have  earned  a  college 
degree.  There  is  an  increasingly  large  number  of  young  colored 
women  who  are  completing  courses  in  the  colored  colleges  of  the 
South.  Majors,  however,  in  home  economics  have  not  been  offered 
in  these  colleges.  At  the  same  time  the  occasional  graduate  of 
a  Northern  college  seldom  finds  her  way  back  to  Southern  schools 
and  even  then  her  course  may  have  prepared  her  inadequately 
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for  the  conditions  which  she  has  to  face  in  her  everyday  work 
within  and  without  the  classroom. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  National  Capital,  examinations  were 
offered  for  the  highest  grade  of  home-economics  teachers  in  the 
white  and  colored  schools.  There  was  but  one  application  from 
a  colored  teacher  to  take  this  examination  and  a  cursory  survey 
revealed  the  fact  that,  without  question,  there  were  no  other 
teachers  available  with  qualifications  sufficient  to  permit  them 
to  pass  the  examination.  Only  especially  favorable  conditions 
had  made  it  possible  for  this  one  applicant  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary education. 

INDUSTRIAL-SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

A  similar  condition  faces  the  vocational  supervisors  when 
they  erect  an  arbitrary  standard  by  which  the  teachers  in  the 
vocational  schools  are  to  be  measured.  Colored  teachers  who 
have  had  college  or  normal  courses  in  home  economics  are  very 
few  in  number.  Teachers  are  available  who  have  had  thorough 
training  in  industrial  work  and  who  know  how  to  take  their  part 
in  community  life,  but  the  educational  opportunities  for  these 
older  teachers  have  been  so  limited  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  have  education  equivalent  to  that  of  teachers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  compulsory  elementary  education  has 
existed  for  generatons;  where  secondary  education  is  open  to 
all ;  and  where  home-economics  courses  were  introduced  into  the 
State  colleges  a  score  of  years  or  more  ago. 

For  many  years  to  come  home-economics  courses  must  be  so 
planned  that  they  can  be  effectively  taught  by  these  teachers  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  industrial  schools.  They  are  capable  of 
doing  good  work  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  doing  effective 
work  all  over  the  South.  Their  work  can  be  strengthened  by  wise 
supervision  and  by  increased  opportunities  for  summer-school 
courses  and  other  forms  of  advanced  study.  Probably  no  class 
of  teachers  is  more  eager  for  opportunity  for  self -improvement 
than  these  women  who  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  condi- 
tions among  their  own  people  and  who  f6el  the  needs  so  keenly 
and  their  own  inadequacy  so  greatly.  The  industrial  school  has 
given  them  fundamental  training,  which  every  girl  needs  and 
without  which  our  home-economics  courses  will  never  be  suc- 
cessful. Fundamental  training  in  better  living  is  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Negro  girl,  for  upon  it  the  improvement  of  the 
home  depends. 

The  development  of  the  Negro  girl  must  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  the  development  of  the  course  will  follow  in  due  sea- 
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son.  When  hands  have  been-  trained,  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  ambitions  have  been  aroused,  then  the  supervisor 
will  find  that  courses  can  be  formulated  to  meet  advanced  needs. 


A  MAMMY^S  LULLABY 

BY  JOHN  L.  EINSTEIN 

GO  ter  sleep,  you  resless  boogah  ; 
Close  dem  roguish  eyes  right  tight ; 
Stop  dat  twistin'  an'  dat  turnin'. 
An'  git  ter  sleep  jes  lak'  twuz  night. 

Jump  de  troden,  troden,  troden — 

Dat's  de  chune  f er  dis  heah  chile  ; 

Jump  de  troden,  troden — 

Shell  be  sleepin'  arfter  'while. 

'Fo'  de  Lawd!  she  stiU  a-lookin'; 
Jes  ain'  try'n  ter  go  ter  sleep; 
Keeps  a-pesterin  dis  old  mammy  ; 
Fer  when  I  sings,  she  'gins  ter  peep. 

Jump  de  troden,  troden.  troden — 
Now  she  'gins  ter  close  her  eyes  ; 

Jump  de  troden,  troden — 

Spec  by  now  shell  let  me  rise. 

Heah!  what  you  doin'  peepin'  f'om 
Ebbry  co'nah  ob  yo'  eve? 
Jes  been  foolin'  lak  a  'possum 
Ter  keep  me  heah  a  settin'  nigh. 

• 

Jump  de  troden,  troden,  troden — 
You'se  Jes  lak  yo'  daddy's  been  ; 

Jump  de  troden,  troden — 

Bettah  not  wake  up  ag^'in. 

Spec  you  ought  to  hab  a  spankin' 
Fer  de  way  you  misbehabe  ; 
Bleeged  ter  toe  de  ma'k,  fer  sartin, 
Mo'n  if  I  wuz  shonuf  slabe. 

Jump  de  troden,  troden,  softer — 
Lav  down  in  yo'  trungle  bed  ; 

Jump  de  troden,  troden — 

Done  forget  all  what  I  sed. 

She's  de  sweetes',  sma'tes'  baby  ; 
Preshus  mo'  dan  gol'  is  wuth  ; 
No,  dar  ain'  no  white  folks'  baby 
Lak  her  to  fine  on  dis  ole  uth. 

Jump  de  troden  still  mo'  softer — 
Angels  comin'  down  ter  x>eep  ; 

Jumpde  troden,  troden — 

While  dis  leetle  darlin'  sleep. 
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OPENING  OF  SCHOOL 

rvVER  860  students  began  the 
^^  term's  work  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 22,  the  opening  day.  Al- 
though financial  conditions  through 
the  summer  were  unfavorable,  and 
the  board  of  the  present  term  was 
increased  from  $15  to  $18  a  month, 
there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  old  students  who  returned 
to  Hampton,  and  the  entering  class 
was  larger  than  last  year.  No  new 
students  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
day-school  preparatory  classes, 
those  entering  the  day  school  being 
required  to  make  the  first-year  high- 
school  class.  More  girls  than  last 
year  and  about  the  same  number  of 
boys  are  taking  a  work  year.  There 
are  thirty  young  men  at  the  school 
sent  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Training. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  17  new 
Indian  students,  making  a  total  of 
over  thirty,  a  larger  number  than 
the  Institute  has  had  for  several 
years.  They  came  better  prepared 
than  ever  before,  and  it  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  a  number  of 
the  entering  Indians  are  children  of 
former  Hampton  students. 


NEW  WORKERS 

rpHE  academic  staff  has  a  number 
of  new  workers  this  year, 
among  whom  are:  Miss  Bessie  M. 
Chadwick,  a  graduate  of  Colby  Col- 
lege; Miss  Eleanor  Hoffman  of  Rad- 
cliffe;  Miss  Mary  Pattison,  Russell 
Sage  College,  Mrs.  Olive  W.  Peters, 
Howard  University;  Miss  Helen  L. 
Watts,  Smith  College;  Mrs.  Esther 
D.  Wheeldon,  Berea  and  Ohio  State 
College;  Mr.  Russell  Bailey,  Dart- 
mouth; Mr.   Charles  P.  N.  Brown, 


Brighton  College,  England,  and 
Glasgow  Technical  College,  Scot- 
land; Miss  L.  Kennette  Griffith, 
Messrs.  Otto  F.  Mathiasen,  and 
Harold  N.  Williams  of  Oberlin;  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Perry,  Hiram  College, 
Ohio;  and  Mr.  Francis  R.  Jenkins, 
Earlham  College,  Indiana.  Two 
sons  of  Hampton  workers  have  also 
been  added  to  the  staff:  Mr.  Jay  F. 
Robinson,  of  North  Carolina  State 
College,  and  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Tess- 
mann  of  Virginia  University. 

New  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion to  assist  Miss  Rowell  and  Mr. 
Williams  are  Miss  Emily  R.  Pipal 
of  Iowa  State  College,  and  Mr. 
Gideon  E.  Smith,  Hampton  '10,  and 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  A 
new  cooking  teacher  in  the  Home- 
Economics  School  is  Miss  Mildred 
C.  Pratt,  a  graduate  of  the  Fram- 
ingham  Normal  School.  In  the 
Trade  School  the  auto-mechanics 
department  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr. 
John  H.  Ofenloch,  and  Mr.  Vemer 
J.  Swanson,  a  graduate  of  the  Pratt 
and  Whitney!  Technical  School, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  is  assistant  in- 
structor in  the  machine  shop. 

ALTHOUGH  the  school  regrets 
the  absence  this  year  of  three 
teachers  who  have  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  valued  Hampton  work- 
ers— Miss  Bishop,  Miss  Harrison, 
and  Miss  Houston — it  is  glad  to  wel- 
come back  three  former  teachers — 
Miss  Edna  C.  Terrell,  Miss  Alice  G. 
Bryant,  and  Miss  Cora  Robinson. 
Miss  Robinson  has  been  engaged 
for  three  years  in  physio-therapy 
at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington. 

Other  new  workers  are  Mrs.  Gfer- 
trude  Hunt,  of  New  Haven,  Virginia 
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Hall  secretary;  Miss  Emily  Claxton 
of  Philadelphia,  secretary  to  the 
Treasurer,  Miss  Bernice  W.  Hooper, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Music  School,  in  the  Academic 
Office;  Miss  A.  Lillian  M.  Harris  of 
West  Philadelphia,  assistant  in  the 
Publication  Office;  Miss  Louise 
Hazard  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  as- 
sistant in  the  Library;  and  G.  F. 
Ketcham,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the 
war,  assistant  in  the  Campaign 
Office. 

SUNDAY-EVENING  TALKS 

A  T  the  first  Sunday-evening  ser- 

vice  of  the  new  term,  September 

25,  the  school  community  had  the 

pleasure  of  hearing  short  talks  from 

three  of  its  old  friends. 

Major  Adelno  Gibson,  who,  as  an 
officer  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
at  Fort  Monroe,  assisted  for  sev- 
eral years  before  the  Great  War  in 
the  training  of  the  Hampton  bat- 
talion, was  the  first  speaker.  Major 
Gibson  is  now  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  in  Washington  and  had 
come  to  Langley  Field  to  observe 
the  bombing  tests  in  connection 
with  the  Alabama.  In  his  short  ad- 
dress he  placed  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  military  drill  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  especially 
in  the  training  it  affords  in  co-opera- 
tion and  the  subordination  of  in- 
dividual desires  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  group  to  which  the  individual 
belongs.  Major  Gibson  dwelt  also  on 
the  qualities  likely  to  win  success  in 
life,  qualities  attainable  by  all  and 
not  merely  by  the  brilliant  student 
— straightforwardness,  faithfulness 
to  duty,  unselfish  service,  and 
Christian  living.  Major  Gibson  paid 
a  fine  tribute  to  Dr.  Frissell. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  W.  T.  B. 
Williams,  field  agent  for  the  Jeanes 
and  Slater  Funds,  a  graduate  of 
Hampton  and  for  seventeen  years 
a  valued  worker  at  the  school.    Mr. 


Williams  spoke  of  his  gratification 
at  the  large  number  of  students  this 
fall  in  all  the  colored  schools  in 
spite  of  the  unfavorable  financial 
situation  in  the  South.  He  feels 
that  this  shows  a  strong  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  colored  youth  to 
get  an  education  in  spite  of  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Williams  said  that  he  had 
found  all  the  schools  he  had  visited 
insisting  on  more  thorough  work. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  N.  C. 
Newbold,  State  agent  for  Negro 
schools  in  North  Carolina,  a  strong 
friend  of  Negro  education  and  an 
ardent  advocate  for  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  races  in  the  field  of 
education.  Mr.  Newbold  told  of 
the  recent  raising  of  standards  for 
teachers,  in  his  forward-looking 
State,  and  said  that  he  did  not  wish, 
as  he  was  sure  his  hearers  could  not 
wish,  that  there  should  be  a  double 
standard  for  the  two  races.  This 
will  mean  that  more  facilities  for 
higher  education  must  be  made 
available  for  colored  teachers  de- 
siring positions  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina schools.  Mr.  Newbold  made  it 
clear  that  he  hoped  Hampton 
trained  men  and  women  could  qual- 
ify for  such  positions.  Mr.  New- 
bold  will  be  much  missed  during  the 
next  year  when  he  will  be  absent 
from  the  South  taking  a  special 
course  in  education  at  Columbia 
University. 


HAMPTON  WORKERS 

Ti/TEMBERSHIP  on  the  new  Com- 
mission  on  Negro  Churches  and 
Race  Relations  has  been  accepted 
by  Dr.  Gregg.  This  Commission  was 
created  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
and  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  rep- 
resentatives of  the  colored  and 
white  churches,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  residents  of  the  South. 
Dr.  Gregg  attended  the  recent  At- 
lanta meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Inter-racial  Co-operation,  of  which 
he  is  also  a  member. 
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A  conference  held  at  Shaw  Univer- 
sity, Raleigh,  which  was  called 
by  State  Superintendent  Brooks  to 
present  the  North  Carolina  State- 
wide Negro  program  of  education 
was  attended  by  Mw  Doermann  and 
Mr.  Aery. 

lyrEMBERS  of  the  agricultural 
staff  have  prepared  two  new 
leaflets  which  are  added  this  fall  to 
the  list  which  the  Publication  Office 
handles.  One  is  entitled  ''How  to  set 
up  an  exhibit,"  and  the  other  "Giv- 
ing hens  a  chance."  The  latter  is 
being  used  in  connection  with 
Hampton's  poultry  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  in  Richmond.  . 

The  Institute  staff  was  repre- 
sented at  this  fair  by  Mr.  J.  L.B. 
Buck,  director  of  extension  work, 
and  Mr.  F.  S.  Gammack,  instructor 
in  poultry,  who  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  economic  poul- 
try production  of  the  State. 

A  former  Hampton  worker,  Dr. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  returned  to 
the  United  States  early  in  Septem- 
ber after  a  year's  absence  spent  in 
the  study  of  educational  conditions 
in  western  and  equatorial  Africa. 
The  study  was  carried  on  by  the 
African  Education  Commission 
formed  by  the  missionary  societies 
of  America  and  Great  Britain  in 
co-operation  with  the  Phelps  Stokes 
Foundation.  Dr.  Jones  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Leo 
A.  Roy,  a  former  Hampton  student, 
acted  as  secretary  to  Dr.  Jones 
during  the  expedition.  J.  E.  Kweig- 
yir  Aggrey,  a  native  African,  who 
has  been  living  in  America  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  is  now  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Livingstone  College 
in  North  Carolina,  acted  as  inter- 
preter for  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Jones  spent  some  two  weeks 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  England, 
where  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  were  presented  to  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  since  his  re- 
turn they  have  been  presented  to 
the  missionary  boards  of  this  coun- 
try. 


A  S  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  had  attended  summer 
schools  during  the  past  summer 
Dr.  Gregg  called  on  each  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
for  brief  reports.  Misses  Bryant, 
Buckman,  Nettleton,  Pratt,  and 
Wilson,  who  had  been  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  gave  their  im- 
pressions of  that  large  and  inter- 
esting body  of  12,000  students  rep- 
resenting every  State  and  many 
foreign  countries.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  large  number  of  Hamp- 
ton graduates  who  were  also  in  at- 
tendance, and  of  a  very  pleasant 
reception  given  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  graduates  to  teachers  and 
former  Hampton  students,  who  were 
in  New  York  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  Columbia.  Reports  were 
also  given  by  Miss  Drew,  who  at- 
tended the  Hyannis  Normal  School; 
Mr.  Bradley,  who  was  at  Harvard; 
Mr.  Moberg  at  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege; and  Mr.  Skofield,  who  besides 
attending  Cornell  inspected  a  num- 
ber of  industrial  plants  of  New 
York  State.  Mr.  Aery  attended  a 
number  of  lecture  courses  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Others  who 
attended  summer  schools  were  Miss 
Hodges,  who  was  at  Columbia;  Mr. 
Miner,  at  the  Berkshire  School  of 
Art;  Miss  Pray,  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt. ;  and  Mr.  Buck,  at  Harvard. 

SUMNER  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

rpHE  program  of  the  Sumner 
Literary  Society  for  the  coming 
season  is  an  interesting  and  varied 
one.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
year  Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Dumas, 
and  Comeille  are  to  be  studied,  with 
two  evenings  assigned  to  each 
writer.  Italian  art  and  some  studies 
of  Africa  occupy  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  On  each  program  current 
topics  and  music  have  a  place.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the 
members,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
Hampton  graduates,  take  an  active 
part  in  these  meetings,  and  the  So- 
ciety is  to  be  congn^atulated  upon 
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the  excellence  of  its  plans  for  the 
year's  study. 

During  the  Summer  School  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Sumner 
Literary  Society  entertained  Miss 
Jenkins's  class  in  literature  and  a 
few  others  with  an  Ibsen  program, 
a  repetition  of  one  of  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  previoui  year.  A 
paper  on  the  life  of  Ibsen  was  given 
and  selections  from  "Peer  Gynt" 
effectively  presented,  interspersed 
with  music  from  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt 
Suite.  The  program  was  highly 
commended  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  F.  D.  Wheelock,  who 
presided,  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  Society  and  what  it  has  tried  to 
accomplish,  and  the  whole  meeting 
gave  the  teachers  high  ideals  of 
what  a  group  of  earnest  people  may 
do  in  the  way  of  self -culture. 

FIRE  PREVENTION  DAY 

AMONG  the  most  important  or- 
^^  ganizations  on  the  school 
grounds  is  the  Fire  Department 
which  is  reorganized  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  school.  Each 
student  is  assigned  to  a  particular 
duty  and  instructed  as  to  his  con- 
duct in  case  of  fire. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  11 
Fire  Prevention  Day  was  celebrated 
on  the  school's  athletic  field,  and  a 
series  of  fire-fighting  demonstra- 
tions conducted.  The  officers  of  the 
school  were  assisted  by  men  from 
the  Fire  Department  of  Fort  Mon- 
roe who  gave  exhibitions  in  pump- 
ing and  rescue  work,  and  by  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Kenealy,  fire-prevention 
engineer,  Third  Corps  Area,  Fort 
Howard,   Md. 

At  the  close  of  the  demonstra- 
tions Engineer  Kenealy  spoke  very 
earnestly  to  the  students  and  work- 
ers, emphasizing  the  importance  of 
educating  people  out  of  their  indif- 
ference to  fire  risks  and  awakening 
them  to  a  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility. He  said  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  average  loss  by  fire  a  day 
was  $1,000,000  and  40  lives.    Rep- 


resentatives of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ments from  Hampton,  Phoebus,  Old 
Point,  and  Langley  Field  were 
present  at  the  exercises. 

AGRICULTURAi.  SCHOOL 

"p  E  C  E  N  T  L  Y,  E.  C.  Moberg, 
^  teacher  of  dairying  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural School,  made  a  trip  to  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at 
Blacksburg  to  purchase  a  Holstein 
bull  for  the  Whipple  Farm  herd. 
The  Holstein  herd  at  the  State  Col- 
lege is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country  and  has  provided  good 
stock  for  other  herds,  and  Mr.  Mo- 
berg purchased  one  of  their  best 
young  bulls  for  the  Agricultural 
School. 

• 
ATHLETICS 

rnHE  Hampton  football  team, 
■*■  which  is  practically  a  new  one, 
played  its  first  game  of  the  season 
on  the  home  gridiron  against  the  St. 
Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
of  Laurenceville,  on  October  8,  with 
a  score  of  Hampton  25 — St.  Paul  2. 
This  game  proved  to  be  rather  a 
one-sided  one  after  the  first  score, 
which  was  made  by  the  visitors  fol- 
lowing successive  fumbles  by  the 
Hampton  team,  which  later  in  the 
game  did  some  effective  playing. 

The  schedule  of  games  fpr  the 
rest  of  the  season  is  as  follows: — 

Shaw  University  at  Raleigh,  Oct. 
22. 

Petersburg  at  Hampton,  Oct.  29. 

Lincoln  University  at  Lincoln, 
Pa.,  Nov.  5. 

Howard  University  at  Hampton, 
Nov.  12. 

Virginia  Union  at  Richmond, 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

VISITORS 

AN  interesting  visitor  during  the 
summer  was  Miss  Mary 
Poubora,  Ph.  D.,  of  Czechoslovakia, 
who  was  sent  to  America  by  Presi- 
dent Masaryk  to  study  social  con- 
ditions in  the  schools. 

Prominent  educators  who  spent 
a    day   at   Hampton   in    September 
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were  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick  and  Dr. 
Abraham  Flexner  of  the  General 
Education  Board;  Jackson  Davis, 
field  agent  for  the  Board;  Dr.  Dil- 
lard,  president  of  the  Jeanes  and 
Slater  Funds;  Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Wil- 
liams, field  agent  for  these  Funds; 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Brooks,  N.  C.  New- 
bold,  and  G.  H.  Ferguson,  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Department 
of  Education;  William  C.  Gresham, 
Virginia  State  supervisor  of  colored 
schools;  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Inter-ratial  Co-oper- 
ation; and  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

r\THER  recent  visitors  were  Mr. 
^^  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Thompson 
of  Ewing  Christian  College,  Allaha- 


bad, India;  and  Mr.  Frank  Lenwood 
of  London,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Both 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Lenwood 
gave  interesting  talks  at  the  Sun- 
day-evening chapel  service  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  Other  visitors  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere  were  Alfred  V. 
Bliss,  newly  appointed  New  Eng- 
land secretary  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  who  came  to 
study  the  school;  Dr.  George  Otis 
Smith,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  with  his  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  C.  Smith;  and  Colonel 
Sir  Robert  Williams  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  London  and  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  who  visited  Hamp- 
ton to  study  its  educational  aims 
and  methods. 


ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE  OF  HAMPTON  WORKERS 

rpHE  annual  meeting  of  the  Armstrong  League  of  Hampton  Workers  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Museum  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  November  ninth, 
at  quarter  past  four  o'clock.    All  members  are  urged  to  be  present,  and  to 
invite  the  new  workers  to  attend. 

EMILY  K.  HERRON 

Recording  Secretary 
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/^NE  of  the  articles  in  the  London 
^  Times  of  July  5,  1921,  which 
was  an  "American  Number,"  was 
written  by  Robert  R.  Moton  (Hamp- 
ton '90),  principal  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, and  was  entitled  "The  Negro 
of  To-day:  Religious,  Educational, 
and  Economic  Progress;  Remark- 
able Growth  of  Fifty  Years."  It  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  comment, 
and  the  following  statement  is 
quoted  from  an  editorial  in  the  same 
journal:  "That  Dr.  Moton  can  at 
such  a  moment  write  with  the 
moderation,  gentleness,  and  charity 
which  he  shows  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment and  no  small  testimony  to  the 
character   of   the   man.    The   story 


which  he  tells  is  a  remarkable  one; 
but  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
spirit  in  which  he  tells  it,  so  that  his 
argument  stands  out  luminously  per- 
suasive against  the  dark  background 
of  present  passions.  We  are  con- 
fident that  in  writing  this  article 
Dr.  Moton  will  be  found  to  have  done 
real  service  to  the  Negro  cause." 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Norfolk 
of  the  Norfolk  Branch  of  the  Negro 
Business  League,  Dr.  Moton  ad- 
dressed a  large  audience.  With  Mrs. 
Moton,  and  Major  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington of  Hampton  Institute  he  was 
the  guest,  during  the  day,  of  the 
Negro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
spoke  to  the  pupils  of  the  Booker 
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Washington  High  School,  as  well  as 
before  a  large  audience  of  white 
and  colored  citizens  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  which  Rev.  R.  H. 
Bowling  is  pastor. 

OINCE  last  January,  George  W. 
^  Blount,  '02,  has  been  doing  a  suc- 
cessful business  in  Baltimore  as  dis- 
trict manager  of  a  branch  office  of 
the  National  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

rriHREE  of  the  young  men  of  last 
year's   graduating  class  are  at 

• 

Hampton  this  term.  Bendum  D.  Shu- 
mate is  taking  special  academic 
work;  Doswell  E.  Brooks  has  re- 
turned for  practice  teaching  and  is 
now  at  the  Whittier;  and  Frank  B. 
White  is  assistant  instructor  in  the 
tailor  shop.  Alta  G.  Spennie  and 
Mary  E.  L.  Stewart  are  teaching  at 
the  Whittier  School  in  the  second 
and  fourth  grrades  respectively. 

Among  the  members  of  this  class 
who  are  studying  elsewhere  are 
Clarence  C.  Blow,  who  is  at  Temple 
College,  Philadelphia;  Frederick  T. 
Wheelock,  who  is  taking  a  course  in 
business  administration  at  Boston 
University;  Lawrence  A.  Potts,  who 
has  entered  Iowa  State  College;  and 
Sarah  C.  Williamson  who  is  taking 
college  preparatory  work  at  the 
Rochester  High  School,  N.  Y. 

Several  of  the  class  are  teaching: 
Lucy  A.  Whitlock  and  Gertrude  I. 
Long  in  the  Chesterfield  County 
Training  School,  South  Richmond, 
Va.;  B.  Lucile  Tucker  in  the  J.  C. 
Price  School  in  Norfolk;  Fannie  M. 
Taliaferro  and  AUean  Frazier  in 
their  home  county,  Gloucester,  the 
former  in  the  consolidated  school  at 
Roanes  and  the  latter  at  Bridges; 
Helen  B.  Baysmore  at  her  home  in 
Portsmouth,  and  Fannie  P.  Harris 
in  the  second  grade  in  one  of  the 
city  schools  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

A  MONG  the  students  at^Grinnell 
College,  Iowa,  who  were  listed  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Grinnell 
Scarlet  and  Black,  the  student  pub- 
lication, as  entitled  to  the  honor  of 


being  called  "Grinnell  Scholars/' 
was  Collis  P.  H.  Davis,  1918,  who 
has  a  Rosenwald  scholarship  at  that 
college.  The  students  thus  listed, 
twenty-nine  in  number,  did  twenty 
hours  of  A  work  last  year  and  had 
no  marks  below  B. 

A  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1917, 
Raymond  L.  Rice,  who  has 
taught  for  four  years  in  North 
Carolina,  first  as  manual-training 
teacher  in  the  Parmele  Training 
School,  and  then  as  principal  of  the 
graded  school  at  Oriental,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Pamlico  Training  School,  Bayboro, 
N.  C. 

ANOTHER  graduate,  Hugh  V. 
Brown,  1913,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  principal  of  the  Columbus 
County  Training  School  near  White- 
ville,  N.  C,  has  been  given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  to  take  up  a  special 
principal's  course  at  Hampton,  and 
has  already  entered  upon  his  work. 

A  T  an  institute  on  social  hygiene 
for  the  women  of  Washington 
given  in  the  Dunbar  High  School 
Auditorium  on  October  4,  Dr.  Sara 
W.  Brown,  '87,  who  is  social-hygiene 
lecturer  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  made 
a  statement  on  the  progress  on  the 
social-hygiene  movement. 

rpHE  Outlook  for  September  14 
contained  a  sympathetic  article 
by  Natalie  Curtis  Burlin  on  Kamba 
Simango,  Hampton  1920,  whose  pic- 
ture in  colored  native  dress  adorns 
the  cover.  In  the  same  number  ap- 
peared an  interesting  paper  en- 
titled ''An  Inter.racial  Committee 
at  Work"  by  Robert  R.  Moton,  1890. 
In  the  issue  of  October  6  of  The 
Outlook,  Dr.  Abbott,  in  "Snap  Shots 
of  My  Contemporaries,"  gave  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  1875. 

A    graduate  of  the  Trade  Class  of 
1904,  Ira  Bryant,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  West  Broad 
Street  School  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 
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A  FTER  spending  an  additional 
year  at  Hampton  as  a  special 
academic  student,  Ulysses  S.  Elam, 
Business  1920,  has  entered  the  In- 
stitute of  Musical  Art  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  to  take  a  special  course 
in  voice  culture  and  the  regular 
course  in  piano  music.  He  is  also 
taking  lessons  in  French  and 
Italian.  Walter  B.  Baker,  a  class- 
mate, is  a  student  in  the  same  school 
in  his  second  year. 

\X7ORD  has  been  received  that  F. 
A.  Goings,  an  ex-student,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
charge  of  the  horse  barn  at  Hamp- 
ton, has  started  a  garage  business 
for  himself  in  Staunton,  Va. 

A  N  outline  of  his  plan  of  work 
for  the  first  six  grades  of  the 
academic  department  of  the  Manual 
Labor  School  at  Hanover,  Va.,  has 
been  submitted  by  Curtis  A.  Wood, 
'21,  who  writes:  "I  have  boys  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty-one  years  old 
and  some  older  who  have  never  gone 
to  school  a  year  in  their  lives,  and 
then  there  some  who  are  capable  of 
sixth-grade  work  and  possibly 
seventh.  The  outline  for  agriculture 
is  to  be  tried  this  year  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  create  more  interest 
among  the  boys  in  the  work  on 
the  farm."  Mr.  Wood's  outline  was 
reviewed  by  a  member  of  the 
teacher-training  department  and  re- 
turned to  him  with  some  sug- 
gestions. It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  his  schedule  time  is  allowed 
for  band  practice,  and  also  that  he 
is  organizing  athletics.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Thomas  J.  Edwards,  '04, 
who  is  principal  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Wood  has  every  prospect  of  having 
a  successful  year. 

A  NOTHER  agricultural  graduate. 
Singleton  C.  Anderson,  '20,  who 
was  S  m  i  t  h-Hughes  agricultural 
teacher  at  the  Pender  County 
Training  School  at  Rocky  Point,  N. 
C,  last  year,  has  had  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  school  added  to  his  duties 
this  year.     He  has  recently  secured 


from  the  Hampton  poultry  depart- 
ment some  barred  Plymouth  Rock 
stock  with  which  he  hopes  to  im- 
prove the  poultry  of  his  community. 

MARRIAGES 

rjlHE  marriage  of  Callie  M.  Bowie, 
^  1921,  to  Powell  W.  Holly,  1915, 
on  September  25  at  Luther,  Okla- 
homa, has  been  announced.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holly  will  make  their  home  at 
the  Calhoun  School,  Alabama,  where 
Mr.  Holly  has  been  a  teacher  for 
some  time. 

A  NOTHER  recent  marriage  is 
that  of  E.  Salome  Coleman, 
1918,  to  Fred  Fripp,  Trade  Class 
1915.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fripp 
have  been  teachers  at  the  Penn 
School  for  several  years,  and  will 
continue  to  live  at  Frogmore,  S.  C. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1917, 
Martha  J.  Whitlock,  was  mar- 
ried on  August  24  to  Mr.  L.  W. 
Bradley  of  Goochland  County.  Mr. 
Bradley  is  farm-demonstration 
agent  for  his  county,  and  Miss 
Whitlock  has  been  teaching  for  the 
past  four  years  in  the  schools  of 
Goochland  and  Chesterfield  Coun- 
ties. 


INDIAN  NOTES 

i^NE  of  the  former  students,  Mrs. 
^^  Irene  Halftown  Harris,  died  at 
her  home  on  the  Alleghany  Reser- 
vation in  New  York  State  last 
spring..  Mrs.  Harris  left  Hampton 
in  1916,  and  leaves  a  husband  and  a 
family  of  little  children. 

Frank  Blackhoop,  '21,  has  re- 
cently gone  to  the  Santee  Normal 
Training  School,  where  he  was  a 
student  before  coming  to  Hampton, 
to  lead  the  band  and  assist  Mrs. 
Riggs  in  teaching  music.  He  writes 
enthusiastically  of  his  work,  and  of 
the  opportunity  of  developing  a 
good  band  among  the  Indians  who 
are  attending  the  Santee  School. 
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The  Negro  in  American  History. 

By  John  W.  Cromwell.  Published 
by  the  American  Negro  Academy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TNTER-RACIAL  co-operation  is 
sweeping  rapidly  through  the  six- 
teen Southern  States  and  is  getting 
under  headway  in  other  States 
where  there  are  appreciable  num- 
bers of  Negroes.  Both  knowledge 
and  wisdom  are  needed  to  direct 
this  social  movement.  Negroes  and 
their  white  friends  are  laying  lib- 
eral plans  for  future  development 
along  lines  of  human  endeavor. 
They  will  do  well,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  to  study,  with  open  minds 
and  hearts,  the  Negro  in  American 
history  with  a  view  to  discovering 
the  traits  of  Negro  personality 
which  are  worth  serious  and  sys- 
tematic cultivation  and  those  traits 
which  are  possible  hindrances  to 
progress. 

John  W.  Cromwell,  secretary  of 
the  American  Negro  Academy, 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  "The  Negro 
in  American  History"  has  given, 
within  a  well-printed,  illustrated 
book  of  less  than  300  pages^  valu- 
able sketches  of  "men  and  women 
eminent  in  the  evolution  of  the 
American  of  African  descent."  He 
has  shown  clearly  how  the  Negro 
is  interwoven  with  the  development 
of  the  American  nation.  He  has 
given  in  simple,  readable  fo^m  the 
story  of  the  valuable  contact  which 
the  Negro  has  had  with  every  phase 
of  American  life.  The  term  every 
is  use^  advisedly,  as  any  patient, 
open-minded  student  of  American 
history   must   realize. 

What  are  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  present-day  Negroes 
may  build  their  home  life,  their 
church  life,  their  school  life,  their 
industrial  life,  their  social  life? 
Who  have  been  the  "beacon  lights" 
of  Negro  history?   What  were  some 


of  the  indirect  contributions  of 
{>Jegro  slavery  to  the  American  peo- 
ple? What  lessons  may  be  drawn 
from  the  lives  of  eminent  Negroes? 
Why  should  Negroes  be  proud  of 
their  Negro  ancestors?  These  ques- 
tions are  answered,  either  fully  or  in 
outline,  by  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  re- 
cords with  pride,  as  he  should,  the 
progress  which  Negroes  in  Church, 
in  State,  in  education,  in  art,  in 
literature,  and  in  industry  have 
made,  despite  great  handicaps. 

"The  Negro  in  American  His- 
tory" is,  in  part,  the  outgrowth  of 
Mr.  Cromwell's  contact  with  one  of 
the  Hampton  Institute  summer  ses- 
sions for  teachers,  held  in  the 
early  1900's.  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his 
Foreword,  states  that  Mrs.  Charles 
Bartlett  Dyke  reported  to  her  stu- 
dents the  answers  to  her  questions 
concerning  the  gaining  of  riches  and 
fame,  which  she  had  asked  of  some 
six  hundred  colored  children.  The 
answers  "voiced  the  despair  of  the 
average  colored  child  in  the  com- 
mon schools  right  under  the  guns 
of  Fortress  Monroe,  where  the  first 
schools  for  colored  children  in  the 
Southland  were  opened  nearly  forty 
years  before."  Mrs.  Dyke  sug- 
gested the  preparation  of  "a  first 
book  in  American  history,  in  which 
the  story  of  at  least  twelve  of  the 
really  eminent  men  and  women  of 
African  descent"  would  be  told.  Mr. 
Cromwell's  attractive  book  is  an 
answer  to  this  challenge  to  service. 

"The  Negro  in  American  His- 
tory" includes  the  following  topics: 
The  Slave  Code  and  Slave  Insur- 
rections; Extension  and  Abolition 
of  Slavery;  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction; Negro  as  a  Soldier,  1652- 
1898 ;  Negro  Church ;  Phyllis  Wheat- 
ley;  Benjamin  Banneker;  Paul 
Cuffe;  Sojourner  Truth;  Daniel  A. 
Payne;  Henry  H.  Garnet;  Alexan- 
der Crummell;  Frederick  Douglass; 
John     M.     Langston;     Blanche     EL 
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Bruce;  Joseph  C.  Price;  Robert  B. 
Elliott;  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar; 
Booker  T.  Washington ;  Fanny  M.  J. 
Coppin;  Henry  0.  Tanner;  John  F. 
Cook  and  Sons;  and  Edward  W. 
Blyden.  There  are  many  other  topics 
in  this  constructive  study. 

The  Appendices  contain  material 
which  is  worthy  of  careful  examin- 
ation. They  include  some  notes  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Bishop  Theo- 
dore Holly,  Robert  Smalls,  and 
James  Somerset;  the  Amistad  cap- 
tives; "underground  railroad" ; 
Freedmen's  Bureau;  medal-of -honor 
men;  Freedmen's  Bank;  and  the 
Prudence  Crandall  incident. 

The  Bibliography,  some  125  en- 
tries, contains  references  to  works 
in  the  following  libraries:  Hampton 
Institute;  Howard  University  Li- 
brary of  Congress;  and  Public  Li- 
brary of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Chronology  gives  in  brief  compass 
the  "high  spots"  of  Negro  history, 
with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States. 

The  illustrations  add  value  to  the 
book.  They  include  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre; branding  a  female  slave; 
John  Brown  on  the  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold; reading  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in  a  slave  cabin;  col- 
ored Congressmen ;  b  a  t  tl  e  of 
Bunker  Hill;  Paul  Cuffe  monument; 
the  Libyan  Sibyl  and  Sojourner 
Truth;  Livingstone  College;  Wilber- 
force  University;  Douglass,  Payne, 
Dunbar,  Washington ;  Crummell, 
Tanner,  Blyden,  Garnet;  Douglass 
monument  at  Rochester;  Tuskegee 
Institute;  Price,  Wheatley,  Coppin; 
Tanner's  "Christ  and  Nicodemus"; 
Cook  Normal  School,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  book 
has  a  good  index. 

Facts  bring  conviction  when  they 
are  presented  persistently  and  in  a 
Christian  spirit.  Mr.  Cromwell's 
book  throws  light  on  the  present 
problems  of  inter-racial  co-opera- 
tion by  giving  white  and  colored 
students  many  of  the  vital  and 
basic  facts,  which  they  must  have  at 


their  command  in  order  to  plan 
and  build  wisely  for  the  progress  of 
American  Negroes  and  their  white 
neighbors. 

"~~vt  .  A.  A* 

The    Wings    of    Oppression:     By 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill.  Published  by 
The  Stratford  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.    Price  $2.00. 

rpHIS  little  volume  of  verse  is  a 
sincere  and  dignified  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  express 
something  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Negro  which  has  borne  him  up  as 
on  wings.  It  is  signnificant  that  many 
poems  of  worth  are  coming  from 
the  pens  of  Negro  poets  and  are 
appearing  in  the  press  throughout 
the  country.  Some  of  the  poems 
in  this  collection  are  reprinted 
from  The  Crisis,  Life,  The  Independ- 
ent, and  The  Outlook  and  are 
worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  this 
neat  and  attractive  form. 

— ^B.  L.  D. 

Self -Help  English  Lessons:  First 
Book:  By  Julia  Helen  Wohlfarth, 
formerly  principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  Elementary  School,  Columbia 
Univei"sity.  Published  by  the  World 
Book  Company.  Price  96  cents. 

rpHE  child  is  imitative.  He  imi- 
tates  the  language  he  hears.  If 
he  heard  only  correct  English  he 
would  use  only  correct  English.  Un- 
fortunately, he  does  not  hear  good 
English  everywhere.  The  play- 
ground, street,  and  home  (often) 
are  so  many  menaces  to  the  use  of 
good  spoken  English  and  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  mother  tong^ue. 

The  three  agencies  mentioned  are 
at  constant  warfare  with  the  school- 
room teaching  of  English.  "Self- 
Help  English  Lessons"  comes  at  an 
opportune  time,  and  is  a  boon  to 
the  teacher  and  child  who  are 
striving  to  use  speech  in  a  stronger 
and  more  effective  manner.  The 
book,  not  only  by  its  title  "Self- 
Help,"  but  by  every  lesson  indicates 
that  the  one  to  be  benefitted — ^the 
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child — is  to  do  the  work  if  good 
results  are  to  be  accomplished. 
The  method  is  thoroughly  scientific, 
being  based  on  scientific  principles. 
''Self -Help  English  Lessons:  First 
Book/'  is  to  be  recommended  to 
teachers  who  are  seeking  for  cor- 
rect methods  of  teaching  children 
to  use  better  English. 

The  author  of  Book  I,  who  was 
formerly  a  Hampton  worker,  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  thus  paving 
the  way  for  a.  successful  mastery 
of  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects 
taught  in  the  schools.  The  second 
book  of  the  series  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  was  written  by  Miss 
Wohlfarth  in  conjunction  with 
John  J.  Mahoney,  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  contains  lessons  designed  for 
grades  five  and  six.  Book  III,  for 
gn^ades  seven  and  eight,  and  a 
Teachers'  Manual  have  been  an- 
nounced and  will  complete  the 
series.  — s.  J.  w. 

A  Book  of  Recipes  for  the  Cook- 
ing School:  By  Carrie  Alberta  Ly- 
ford,    Director    of    the    Home-Eco- 


nomics School  of  Hampton  Institute, 
and  formerly  specialist  in  home  eco- 
nomics for  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  Published  by 
the  Hampton  Institute  Press.  Price 
$1.50. 

rpHIS  book  of  recipes,  which  was 
compiled  for  use  in  the  cooking 
classes  at  Hampton  Institute  and 
for  young  teachers  in  the  field,  but 
which  will  prove  as  useful  to  the  in- 
experienced housekeeper  as  to  the 
student,  contains  upwards  of  500 
recipes  besides  directions  for  can- 
ning, pickling,  and  preserving,  and 
many  other  things  useful  to  the 
housekeeper. 

The  book  has  been  made  as  inex- 
pensive as  possible  so  that  the  price 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  students 
as  well  as  teachers.  The  recipes 
have  been  in  use  for  many  years 
and  they  have  been  stated  so  simply 
and  clearly  as  to  be  serviceable  to 
the  most  inexperienced.  Their  value 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  state- 
ment after  each  recipe  of  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  servings  it 
will  make. 

— ^J.  E.  D. 


MAGAZINE  NOTES 


TWO  articles  have  appeared  re- 
cently in  appreciation  of  the 
ideals  of  education  possessed  by 
General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Founder 
of  Hampton  Institute.  One  of  these 
was  published  in  The  Outlook  for 
August  17  in  the  series  by  Dr.  Ly- 
man Abbott  on  ''Snapshots  of  My 
Contemporaries."  The  other  was  a 
paper  entitled  "Samuel  Armstrong's 
Contribution  to  Christian  Missions," 
by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Dickinson  of  Cal- 
houn, Ala.  in  the  October  number  of 
"The  International  Review  of  Mis- 
sions." 

This  magazine  contains  also  an 
account  of  the  visit  to  South  Africa 
of  the  Phelps  Stokes  Education 
Commission  under  the  leadership  of 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  educational  di- 
rector of  the  Phelps  Stokes  Fund. 

IN  The  Outlook  for  October  6,  Dr. 
Abbott  has  given  in  his  series  of 
"Snapshots  of  My  Contemporaries" 
a    sympathetic    picture    of    Booker 


Washington  with  interesting  remi- 
niscences. 

IN  The  Harvard  Gradvuitea*  Maga- 
zine  for  June  1921  was  published 
an  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  late  Alfred  T.  White  by  Dr. 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  Harvard  '69. 

THE  picture  of  a  Hampton  trustee 
appears  on  the  cover  of  The  Out- 
look for  September  28,  that  of  ex- 
Governor  Forbes,  and  an  article  ap- 
pears in  that  issue  entitled  "What 
Wood  and  Forbes  Have  Done  for  the 
Philippines." 

THE  portrait  of  another  Hampton 
trustee,  Mr.  Alexander  Trow- 
bridge, appears  in  connection  with 
an  article  which  he  contributed  to 
Country  Life  for  October  14. 

THE  South  Atlantic  Quarterly 
for  October  contains  a  discrim- 
ating  and  friendly  review  of 
"American  Negro  Poetry"  by  New- 
man I.  White. 
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PkreM  of 
The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

Hampton,  >^ginia 


The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricdtaral  Institute 


HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA 


JAMES  E.  GREGG,  Priacapii 
a  P.  PHEN1X»  Vic«  Prfaieipii 


F.  K.  ROGERS,  TrMuvMr 
W.  H.  SCOVILLE,  SMretary 


wiiat  it  is       An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 

by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Negro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 


•ct 


To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 


EquipmMi     Land,  about  1001  acres;  buildings,  140 


Cour—i 


Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 


EaroUmMt     Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Sunmier  Schools,  1846 


RmiiUs 


Nm^s 


Graduates,  2207 ;  ex-students,  over  8000 

Outgrowths :  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$186,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$6,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship         -      -      -      -      -       $100 
Endowed  scholarship      -----       2500 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  grate* 
fully  received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treas- 
urer, Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  devise  to  the  trvstees  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  of         dollars 
payable 


The 
Southern  Workman 
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EDITORIALS 

Through  one  thousand  miles  of  Mississippi's 
.^^JJ*"^^^     rich  farming  land,  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 

Tour  cipal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  a  company  of 

well-known  colored  leaders,  recently  traveled 
on  a  "good-will"  tour,  enlisting  the  interest,  support,  and  co- 
operation of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  white  and  colored 
citizens. 

Dr.  Moton  was  everywhere  received  with  cordiality  and 
enthusiasm.  He  was  shown  marked  courtesies  by  railroad 
officials,  city  and  town  officers,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  business  men.  The  object  of  the  Mississippi  tour  was  simply 
to  add  to  the  racial  good  will  which  already  exists  in  that  State 
and  to  indicate  to  white  and  colored  citizens  what  can  be  done, 
here  and  now,  to  make  Mississippi  all  that  it  should  be. 

How  men  can  live  side  by  side  in  mutual  peace  and  help- 
fulness,— ^this  was  the  big  theme  of  Dr.  Moton's  illuminating, 
incisive,  and  prophetic  addresses  at  Brookhaven,  Hattiesburg, 
Meridian,  Jackson,  Tougaloo,  Utica,  Clinton,  Alcorn  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Port  Gibson,  Greenville,  and 
Mound  Bayou.  Dr.  Moton  said  that  mutual  service  must  un- 
derlie all  prosperity  and  progress.  He  tried  to  accomplish 
three  results  in  all  his  addresses;  namely  (1)  to  make  clear  to 
white  citizens  that  thinking  colored  people,  rank  and  file  as 
well  as  leaders,  understand  their  own  weaknesses  and  are 
willing  to  face  their  shortcomings  squarely  with  a  view  to 
getting  rid  of  them;  (2)  to  disabuse  white  men's  minds  of  any 
anxiety  that  the  success  of  colored  people  will  mean  the  defeat 
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in  any  way  of  white  men;  and  (3)  to  put  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  white  citizens  the  things  that  are  happening 
every  day  before  their  eyes — things  unlawful  and  things  law- 
ful but  unfair  and  unjust — which  create  misunderstanding, 
irritation,  and  race  friction  and  which  white  citizens  can — 
and  will — remedy,  when  they  stop  to  think. 

Race  pride,  thrift,  education,  and  co-operation,  according 
to  Dr.  Moton,  are  the  foundation  stones  on  which  the  Negro 
race,  and,  indeed,  any  race,  must  base  its  progress.  With 
characteristic  good  humor  he  told  his  own  people  what  they 
could  do  to  shatter  the  white  race's  criticism  of  the  black 
race.  With  wisdom  and  directness  he  told  the  white  people 
what  he  believed  they  could  well  afford  to  do  in  order  to  wipe 
out  the  Negroes'  bitterness  and  suspicion.  He  did  very  skil- 
fully what  he  advised  his  hearers  to  do:  he  talked  frankly, 
tactfully,  and  fearlessly  "to"  men  and  women  about  some  of 
their  shortcomings  and  their  opportunities  and  he  refrained 
from  talking  "about"  them.  There  was  everywhere  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  both  white  and  colored  citizens  to  listen  to 
the  truth. 

Dr.  Moton  offered  his  white  friends  soma  suggestions  for 
developing  kindly  and  helpful  relations  between  the  races; 
namely,  the  employment  of  colored  deputies  and  policemen  to 
help  capture  colored  criminals;  the  trial  of  colored  offenders 
by  judge  and  jury  and  the  abolition  of  all  mob  violence;  the 
securing  of  safer  and  more  sanitary  public-carrier  accommo- 
dations on  the  basis  of  equal  accommodation  for  equal  fare; 
and  the  active  co-operation  of  white  and  colored  leaders  in 
adjusting  race  relations  through  patient,  frank,  mutual  con- 
ference. 

An  illustrated  article  on  Doctor  Moton's  tour  will  appear 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Southern  Workman. 


After   announcing   the   tragic    death   of    Mrs. 
at  le         Natalie  Curtis  Burlin  to  the  Hampton  student 

Curtis  ,,         ^^  .,,  ,,         «,, 

Burlin         body.  Dr.  Gregg  paid  her  the  following 

tribute : — 
Natalie  Curtis  Burlin  was  a  true  artist  in  literature  and 
in  music,  and  something  of  a  seer  as  well,  discerning  inner 
meanings  and  hidden  spiritual  values.  Her  genius  chose  folk- 
lore and  folk-music  particularly  as  its  principal  field  of  ex- 
ploration ^nd  exercise,  and  wi|h  respect  to  the  folk-taled  and 
fo}krSongs  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  Negroes  she  be- 
came one  of  the  first  authorities,  gef  books  were  really  hers. 
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She  was  more  than  a  compiler.  She  may  truly  be  called  their 
author,  because  the  wealth  of  interpretative  comment  and  its 
individuality  are  such  as  to  make  these  books  really  her  own. 
They  are  "The  Songs  of  Ancient  America,"  published  in  1906; 
"The  Indians'  Book/'  published  in  1907;  "Negro  Folk-Songs/' 
published  in  four  parts  in  1918;  and  last,  "The  Songs  and 
Tales  of  the  Dark  Continent,"  recorded  from  the  singing  and 
the  sayings  of  two  Hampton  students — Columbus  Eamba  Si- 
mango  and  Madikane  Cele,  published  in  1920. 

Mrs.  Burlin  had  a  strong  interest  in  Hampton  Institute 
and  much  of  her  study  of  the  plantation  songs  was  done  here. 
We  at  Hampton  mourn  her  loss  and  we  shall  remember  her 
with  grateful  admiration.  Her  estimate  of  the  place  of  the 
American  Negro  in  our  demorcacy  I  wish  to  read  to  you  in 
closing  to-night.  Let  me  add  that  democracy  meant  a  great 
deal  to  her.  Many  of  us  will  remember  the  words  which  she 
composed  during  the  war  to  be  sung  to  the  music  of  "Ride  on, 
Jesus,"  calling  this  new  song  "Ride  on.  Freedom,"  and  how 
fully  it  accorded  with  -the  spirit  of  those  thrilling  days. 

I  cannot  do  better,  I  feel  sure,  than  to  give  you  her  own 

words  as  expressing  her  thought  of  the  place  of  the  American 

Negro  in  the  life  of  America : — 

"We  of  the  white  race  are  at  last  awakening  to  the 
the  fact  that  the  Negro  in  our  midst  stands  at  the 
gates  of  human  culture  with  full  hands,  laden  with 
gifts.  Too  long  in  this  country  have  we  barred  the 
door.  The  war  has  driven  home  to  us  this  truth :  we 
no  longer  merely  tolerate  the  presence  of  the  black 
race,  and  with  anxiety  at  that;  we  need  the  Negro 
and  he  is  here  to  stay.  So  hard  would  it  be  for  our 
Southern  States  to  progress  industrially  without 
their  colored  population  that  the  country  has  witr 
nessed  the  spectacle  of  State  legislation  enacted  to 
keep  the  Negro  from  migrating  to  Northern  fields  of 
labor.  Even  as  we  now  learn  that  the  black  man's 
contribution  to  the  industrial  development  of  our 
land  is  an  essential  economic  factor,  so  we  have  but 
to  unlock  the  gate  to  see  that  he  can  be  equally  im- 
portant to  cultural  evolution  in  the  "melting  pot"  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  his  presence  among  us 
may  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  art,  music,  letters, 
and  drama  of  the  American  Continent." 

An  appreciation,  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  Mrs.  Burlin's 
life  and  work  may  be  looked  for  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Southern 

Workman.  

The  main  current  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
Keriin         friendly    race    relations,    particularly    in    the 
Ca,^  Southern  States,  is  moving  forward  with  in- 

creasing rapidity.    Indeed,   far  greater  gains 
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have  been  made  in  the  promotion  of  inter-racial  good  will  and 
co-operation  than  the  most  sdn^ruine  advocates  of  inter-racial 
understanding  dared  hope  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be 
an  occasional  back-eddy  or  shipvnreck  in  the  midst  of  a  strong, 
swift  current.  The  summary  dismissal  of  Dr.  Robert  T.  Eerlin, 
who  for  eleven  years  served  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at 
Liexington,  Virginia,  in  the  Department  of  English,  for  'liis  in- 
terposition in  the  'Elaine  Insurrection'  cases  as  exemplified  by 
his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Arkansas,"  is  such  an  instance. 
Corroboration  of  this  statement  will  be  found  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  comments  made  by  the  Southern  white  and  Negro 
newspapers  and  an  examination  of  the  official  documents  in 
the  case. 

With  a  view  to  throwing  light  on  this  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem of  creating  a  sound  public  opinion  in  race-relation  mat- 
ters, the  Southern  Workman  is  printing  in  this  issue,  without 
further  comment,  Dr.  Eerlin's  presentation  of  his  case — a 
document  which  reveals  the  thoughts,  teelings,  and  acts  of  a 
man  who  loves  his  neighbor,  colored  as  well  as  white,  as  him- 
self; and  also  the  resolution  of  dismissal  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute — a  document 
which  reveals  a  reactionary  habit  of  mind  that  white  Southern 
editors  do  not  understand  and  therefore  do  not  approve. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Kerlin's  dismissal  the  Times-Dispatch  Of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  printed  a  sound,  straightforward,  fear- 
less editorial  which  expressed  the  honest  convictions  of  count- 
less white  men  and  women  of  the  South  and  of  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  the  unexpressed  but  vitally  present  thoughts  of  Negro 
leaders.    This  editorial  follows: — 

''Has  it  come  to  pass  in  Virginia  that  a  man  must 
choose  between  the  God-given  right  of  free  speech  and 
his  job?  Has  it  come  to  pass  that  an  educator  en- 
gaged in  teaching  Virginia  youth  in  a  school  usually 
so  broad-minded  and  progressive  as  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  must  confine  his  vision  to  the  pages 
of  his  text-books  or  within  the  walls  of  his  study 
room,  daring  not  to  raise  his  voice  in  protest  when  he 
believes  a  great  wrong  is  being  done  to  a  people  still 
in  the  infancy  of  their  freedom,  or  to  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a  racial  problem  that  has  rocked  the  Nation  to 
its  foundation? 

"It  seems  that  such  a  pass  has  been  reached.  For 
one  man  did  so  dare,  and  to-day  he  finds  himself 
without  a  position,  discharged  from  his  professor- 
ship at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  when  he  cour- 
ageously refused  to  quit  on  request  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors. 
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"The  man  is  Colonel  Robert  T.  Kerlin.  His  offense 
consisted  in  writing  a  letter  to  Governor  McRae,  of  Ar- 
kansas, protesting  against  the  treatment  of  Negro 
defendants  following  the  Elaine  riots.  His  protest 
was  based  on  constitutional  grounds  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  broad  humanitarianism.  He  did  no  more 
than  voice  what  was  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  far- 
seeing  men  and  women  of  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  who  envisage  racial  conditions  and  conflicts 
above  and  beyond  sporadic  local  outbreaks  when  in- 
flamed minds  engulf  better  judgment. 

"Colonel  Kerlin's  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  lies  in  having  'reflected  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  that  State  (Arkansas)  and  those 
upon  whom  the  solemn  duty  rests  of  enforcing  the 
laws  therein.'  Therefore  he  has,  the  Board  believes, 
'rendered  his  further  connection  with  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  undesirable,'  in  that  it  would 
'prove  harmful  and  detrimental  thereto  and  embar- 
rassing to  those  responsible  for  its  conduct.' 

"The  country  at  large  needs  the  courageously 
spoken  words  of  such  men  as  Colonel  Kerlin,  who  has 
studied  the  conditions  which  he  and  thousands  of 
others  seek  to  ameliorate.  It  particularly  needs  them* 
from  Virginia,  where  inter-racial  relations  are  close 
to  the  ideal.  States  to  the  south  of  us  and  States  to 
the  north  of  us  are  looking  to  Virginia  for  guidance 
in  the  handling  of  the  delicate  race  problem,  for 
here,  more  than  in  any  other  State,  it  has  ceased  to 
be  a  problem.  And  pow  Virginia,  through  one  of  its 
famed  instiutions,  answers  the  call  for  guidance  by 
discharging  one  of  its  educators  who  is  fitted  to  lead* 
but  who  dared  to  insist  on  justice  regardless  of  color. 

"Unless  there  be  reasons  for  the  Board's  action 
which  have  not  been  given  to  the  public,  it  must  be 
pronounced  narrow  and  provincial,  altogether  un- 
worthy of  that  broad  and  kindly  leadership  of  Vir- 
ginia among  the  States.  There  is  danger  that  it  will 
undo  much  that  has  been  done  in  the  promotion  of 
inter-racial  harmony  and  good  understanding." 

Many  other  Southern  papers  have  taken  practically  the 
same  position  as  the  Times-Dispatch. 

The  brave  stand  which  Doctor  Kerlin  took  on  behalf  of 
colored  people  was  bound  to  bring  opposition.  Even  those  who 
call  themselves  liberals  in  the  matter  of  race  adjustment 
move  slowly  in  contrast  with  those  who  see  clearly  certain 
wrongs  and  who  wish,  in  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs,  to  see 
those  wrongs  wiped  out. 

Dr.  Kerlin,  who  has  "worked  only  for  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  freer  co-operation  between  the  races,"  will 
"carry  on"  in  the  struggle  to  have  his  fellow-men  see  their 
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duty  to  colored  people  everywhere.  He  feels  that  he  has 
never  won  a  greater  moral  victory.  He  plans  to  stir  the  South 
to  a  realization  of  the  seriousness,  the  actual  menace,  of 
some  present  conditions.  He  feels  that  he  has  an  important 
work  before  him — a  work  which  calls  for  great  strength  and 
patience  and  courage.  The  Southern  Workman  wishes  him 
the  truest  success. 


At  the  new  county  training  school  at  Roanes, 
Gloucester's    Qloucester  County,  Va.,  an  industrial  building 

School  ^^^  dedicated  on  October  25,  with  interesting 
ceremonies,  and  handed  over  to  the  county  au- 
thorities. This  attractive  three-room  building  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  unwearying  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Walker  of 
Gloucester  (Hampton  '83)  who  is  spending  his  life  in  helping 
his  people  to  secure  better  educational  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Roanes  school  is  the  first  county  training  school  in 
Gloucester  County  and  is  regarded  with  great  pride  and  satis- 
faction by  its  patrons.  The  new  building  for  industries,  begun 
in  September  and  occupied  on  November  10,  has  cost  $3800 
without  equipment,  and  the  colored  people  expect  to  raise  the 
entire  amount,  except  $600  given  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 
They  have  already  raised  all  but  $1200  and  hope  to  pay  off 
the  entire  debt  before  Christmas.  ,The  General  Education 
Board  has  given  $500  for  an  outfit  for  domestic  science  and 
Hampton  Institute  has  provided  tools  for  manual  training. 
The  Slater  Fund  will  give  $500  annually  for  teachers'  salaries. 

The  division  superintendent  and  State  agent  for  Negro 
schools  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  just  as  good  an  education 
for  colored  as  for  white  children  and  said  that  Mr.  Walker's 
work  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  State  ofiicials.  Dr. 
Flannigan  and  Miss  Agnes  Randolph  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  were  present  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  health  of  the 
colored  people.  Mr.  Fenninger,  Hampton's  chaplain,  spoke  for 
the  eighteen  representatives  of  the  Institute  who  showed 
their  interest  by  attending  the  exercises.  With  the  county  and 
State  ofiicials  they  were  served  an  excellent  dinner  by  Mrs. 
Walker  and  Miss  Fannie  Taliaferro,  (Hampton  '21),  the  do- 
mestic-science teacher.  Miss  AUean  Fraser  (Hampton  '21) 
and  Miss  Lillie  Carey  (Hampton  '16)  are  also  teaching  at  this 
school.  The  patrons  of  the  Gloucester  public  schools  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  energy  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  in 
pushing  this  building  to  completion. 
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Qilj^y         The  county  training  school  movement  began  in 
County         1912  when  four  such  schools  were  established 
Training        in  the  South  through  th^  aid  of  the  Slater  Fund. 
ScbooU        Since  that  time  the  number  of  schools  has  in- 
creased to  142,  and  the  number  of  teachers  from  20  to  848.  In 
the  same  period  the  number  of  pupils  in  high-school  grades  in 
these  schools  has  increased  from  77  to  2247.  The  amount  of  ap- 
propriation from  public  tax  funds  has  increased  from  $3344  in 
1912  to  $648,415  in  1921. 

These  county  training  schools  are  an  excellent  example 
of  the  co-operation  now  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  South. 
They  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  high-school, 
normal,  and  industrial  education  for  colored  youth  in  country 
districts;  but  they  are  built  through  the  co-operation  of  white 
and  colored  people,  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  the  county  school 
board,  and  in  some  cases  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
Slater  Fund  contributes  towards  the  salaries  on  condition  that 
the  school  shall  be  a  public  one  with  a  term  of  at  least  8 
months,  and  that  not  less  than  $750  shall  be  appropriated  for 
salaries  from  the  public  funds.  The  General  Education  Board 
co-operates  by  giving  towards  equipment  and  salaries. 

The  usefulness  of  the  county  training  school  in  extending 
the  present  too-meager  opportunities  of  colored  youth  for 
high-school  and  normal  training  cannot  be  overestimated  and 
Dr.  Dillard,  president  of  the  Slater  Fund,  is  to  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated on  the  wonderful  growth  and  the  future  prospects 
of  the  undertaking  for  which  he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so 
much. 


The  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  has  issued 

nsurnnctt    or   ^^^  circular  letters  to  ex-service  men,  urging 

i^^„  them  to  convert  their  war-time  insurance  into 

permanent  government  life  insurance.  One  let- 
ter has  been  sent  to  men  who  have  paid  no  premium  since 
their  discharge  and  who  have  not  been  approached  by  the 
Bureau  since  their  discharge  to  advise  them  concerning  their 
legal  rights  and  privileges.  The  other  letter,  which  has  been 
sent  to  1^5,000  individuals,  bears  the  attractive  heading,  '^A 
Cash  Estate  for  Ex-service  Men,"  and  is  an  exposition  of  the 
advantages  of  the  thirty-year  endowment  policy.  The  letter 
explains  clearly  how  monthly  deposits,  ranging  from  $2.15  to 
$21.50,  will  bring  the  beneficiary  from  $1000  to  $10,000  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  or,  in  the  event  of  death,  at  any  time 
within  thirty  years.  Moreover,  if  the  insured  becomes  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  at  any  time  within  thirty  years,  he 
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will  be  paid  a  monthly  income  during  total  permanent  dis- 
ability. 

There  are  six  forms  of  United  States  Government  life  in- 
surance; namely,  ordinary  life;  twenty-payment  life;  thirty- 
payment  life;  twenty-year  endowment;  thirty-year  endow- 
ment; and  endowment  maturing  at  the  age  of  62.  The  Govern- 
ment has  apportioned  $1,030,016.69  to  be  distributed  as  divi- 
dends during  the  year  1921  on  policies  which  have  been  in 
force  a  year  or  more.  The  dividend  is  payable  on  the  anniver- 
sary date  of  the  policy.  The  amount  of  the  dividend  is  not  less 
than  $1  per  thousand.  Policy  holders  may  either  take  their 
dividends  in  cash  or  leave  them  on  deposit  to  accumulate  in- 
terest at  a  rate  which  is  never  less  than  three  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

Ex-service  men  everywhere  will  do  well  to  give  these 
United  States  Government  offers  immediate  and  serious  atten- 
tion. The  merits  of  life  insurance  are  already  well  known. 
Only  once  in  a  lifetime,  if  ever,  come  such  favorable  terms  for 
such  low-rate  insurance.  The  civilian's  loss  is  happily  the  ex- 
service  man's  gain. 


0 


OGDEN  AS  A  PUBLICIST* 

BY  SAMUEL  C.  MITCHELL 

Professor  of  History  and  Politicftl  Science.  University  of  Richmond,  Va. 

UR  friend,  Mr.  Ogden,  was  a  many-sided  man,  and  in  the 

few  minutes  allotted  to  me  I  should  be  glad  to  confine  myself 
just  to  one  aspect  of  his  character. 

I  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Ogden  as  a  publicist — a  man  disinter- 
ested, fearless,  clear  in  his  purposes,  and  working  solely  for  the 
common  good.  We  are  to  distinguish  the  publicist  from  the 
politician,  from  the  office-holder.  The  fact  is  that  very  few  can 
hold  oflScfe.  Office  often  fetters,  but  the  genius  of  democracy  is 
that  every  man  counts  according  to  his  character  and  capacity 
to  serve  and  to  think  and  to  lead. 

I  regard  Mr.  Ogden  as  the  very  best  t5i)e  of  the  American 
publicist,  concerned  solely  with  the  common  good,  never  think- 
ing of  himself  or  any  reward  in  the  form  of  office  or  other  re- 
turn that  the  public  might  make. 

There  were  certain  things  that  he  did  as  a  publicist,  He  had 
definite,  clear-cut  purposes  at  heart.  One  of  those  was  education. 


*    Address  at  the  unveilins:  of  the  memorial  tablet  to  Mr.  Offden  in  Ogden  Hall,  Hampton 
Institute.  October  29,  1921 
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conceived  in  the  broadest  sense — education  that  included,  not 
only  the  school,  but  better  farming,  good  roads,  public  health, 
community  life,  and  all  of  those  constructive  agencies  in  a  dem- 
ocracy that  make  for  human  well-being. 

•  One  of  the  greatest  tributes  that  can  be  paid  to  Mr.  Ogden 
is  the  fact  that  his  name  is  not  localized  at  any  point  in  the 
South  and  not  institutionalized  in  any  way.  You  cannot  point 
to  an  institution  and  attach  his  name  to  it;  but  among  the  mil- 
lions of  children  in  the  South  tonight  who  will  receive  a  better 
training  and  have  better  facilities  in  the  schools  that  they  at- 
lend;  among  the  millions  of  people  who  will  get  a  larger 
yield  from  every  acre  of  land ;  among  the  millions  of  people 
who  will  be  protected  from  preventable  disease;  among  the 
millions  of  people  who  will  share  a  sounder  community  life, 
who  have  a  larger  outlook  and  a  greater  spirit  of  fellowship 
in  our  democracy, — he  lives  in  all  of  these.  They  may  never 
know  his  name,  but  he  will  have  a  part  in  the  larger  life,  in  the 
nobler  purposes  that  animate  them.  That  is  his  work  for  edu- 
cation, so  well  known  that  I  am  not  going  to  continue  to  con;- 
ment  on  it. 

Another  definite  purpose  with  him  as  a  publicist  was  racial 
adjustment  He  believed  that  in  the  South  these  are  the  two 
essentials — universal  intelligmce  and  the  spirit  of  love,  the 
spirit  of  sympathy,  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpf  uln^s  between  the 
two  races.  In  that  regard  he  was  an  exemplar  of  the  spirit  of 
General  Armstrong  and  Hampton.  He  was  your  friend  and 
through  his  friendship  for  you  he  endeavored  to  breathe  out  a 
constructive  sympathy  and  friendship  for  all  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple and  Indian  people  of  our  Nation. 

Another  definite  purpose  in  his  heart  was  the  recon- 
ciliation of  North  and  South,  and  he  did  very  much  to  bring 
about  a  kinder  relation  and  co-operation  between  the  sections. 
He  was  very  skillful  in  that  as  in  all  else.  He  never  worked 
through  money.  I  am  not  objecting  to  those  who  use  money 
wisely.  That  is  very  well.  But  he  worked  primarily  through 
public  opinion,  energizing  the  spirit  of  self-help  in  the  people, 
quickening  community  life.  Now  in  those  days  he  affected 
profoundly  the  accord  between  North  and  South.  When  he 
would  come  South  in  the  spring  he  would  ordinarily  bring 
with  him  as  traveling  companions  the  editors  of  the  leading 
papers  and  for  two  weeks  they  would  journey  through  the 
South,  meeting  representative  Southern  people,  white  and 
black,  visiting  communities  in  various  sections.  Those  of  us 
who  know  public  opinion  prior  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Ogden 
and  since,  understand  fully  that  he  radically  changed  the 
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attitude  of  the  North  toward  the  South  and  of  the  South 
toward  the  North.  His  life  was  the  golden  clasp  of  those  two 
sections.  In  his  personality  they  met  again  in  the  high  spirit 
of  endeavor. 

Another  purpose  in  Mr.  Ogden's  heart  was  to  revive  dis- 
cussion in  the  South.  Slavery  had  a  great  many  evils — econ- 
omic, political,  moral;  but  in  my  opinion — ^you  may  differ 
with  me — ^the  greatest  evil  was  mental.  Slavery  had  the 
effect  of  gagging  the  South.  Now  Mr.  Ogden  felt  that  this 
was  a  part  of  his  one  great  plan  of  energizing  public  opinion 
and  energizing  the  spirit  of  self-help :  that  the  real  concerns 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  brought  forward  for  discussion. 
"Democracy  is  government  by  discussion."  In  rebuilding  old 
commonwealths  he  called  that  great  power  to  his  aid.  There 
have  been  two  issues  since  the  Civil  War  that  have  quickened 
the  South  as  regards  discussion — common  schools  and  pro- 
hibition. Mr.  Ogden  was  the  one  who  injected  the  discussion 
of  the  fundamentals  of  education  as  a  civic  force  into  prac- 
tically every  community,  every  church,  every  school,  every 
newspaper  in  the  South. 

The  effect  of  his  work  was  to  train  a  group  of  men  in  the 
South  who  were  to  have  a  share  in  conducting  this  Govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  World  War.  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  treat  that ;  J  simply  refer  to  it.  One  of  the  effects  of  Mr. 
Ogden's  work  was  to  train  Walter  H.  Page  to  be  Ambassador 
in  Great  Britain  when  practically  all  the  threads  of  inter- 
national diplomacy  came  back  to  his  strong  hand.  Another 
man  whom  Mr.  Ogden  helped  to  train  for  his  great  task  was 
David  F.  Houston,  first  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  then  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Another  man  whom  he  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  training  was  P^  P  Claxton,  who  served  as 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  first  time  I 
ever  heard  Josephus  Daniels,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
on  the  platform  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Ogden  had  a  part  in  training  men  like  Wickliffe  Rose, 
who  is  conducting  the  International  Bureau  of  Health.  I  re- 
peat, without  having  any  reference  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  administration  of  President  Wilson,  that  many  of  the 
men  connected  with  that  administration,  in  that  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Ogden, 
not  only  for  impulse,  but  for  training  in  the  handling  of  vast 
concerns  for  the  public  good. 

Another  point  that  ought  to  be  emphasized  is  that  Mr. 
Ogden  himself  was  trained  at  Hampton,  in  association  with 
General  Armstrong  and  Doctor  Frissell,   to  lift  these  great 
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ideas,  at  which  I  have  hinted,  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
in  1898.  It  was  the  very  moment  when  the  Nation,  partly  by 
accident,  partly  by  war,  had  upon  its  hands  the  problem  of 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Our  Nation  said 
that,  in  accepting  such  trusts  for  humanity,  it  believes  that 
education  is  the  great  agency  for  fitting  these  people  for  self- 
government.  As  a  Republic  we  were  unwilling  to  transform 
this  Government  into  an  empire  by  causing  a  free  people  to 
hold  dependencies  in  subjection  for  all  time.  In  effect  America 
said,  ''We  will  give  a  demonstration  of  what  the  school  can  do 
in  fitting  backward  peoples  for  citizenship,  for  self-govern- 
ment, for  independence.'^  My  friends,  it  is  no  accident  that  the 
first  two  governors  of  the  Philippines  are  now  members  of  this 
Hampton  Board,  having  gravitated  naturally  to  this  place — 
Chief  Justice  Taft  and  Mr.  Cameron  Forbes.  They  but  un- 
folded in  a  wide  way  the  application  of  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Ogden  put  into  effect  here  in  the  South. 

I  must  not  detain  you,  but  when  you  consider  the  out- 
reach of  his  life — outreach,  not  in  monuments,  not  in  institu- 
tions, but  in  subtle,  penetrating  influences  and  structural  ideas 
that  are  self-effectuating — you  come  to  understand  the  attach- 
ment that  those  who  knew  him  had  for  him,  and  you  come  to 
understand  the  spirit  in  which  a  dear  friend  presents  to  this 
institution  and  this  hall  the  bas-relief  which  I  have  just  seen 
with  so  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  Ogden  loved  Hampton.  I  believe  he  would  say  that 
he  owed  to  Hampton  and  to  his  association  with  General  Arm- 
strong the  primary  impulses  in  the  great  plan  of  public  educa- 
tion, in  its  spirit  and  in  its  sweep,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I 
have  not  wanted  to  say  anything  that  could  not  be  justified  by 
fact.  I  believe  everything  I  have  said  can  be  proved,  though  I 
have  had  to  state  it  in  a  more  or  less  offhand  and  hurried  way. 
I  want  to  read  now  this  inscription  that  the  generations  of 
students  at  Hampton  and  friends  visiting  here  throughout  the 
decades  and  centuries  will  trace.  You  must  remember  that, 
however  happily  chosen  the  words  may  be,  they  but  crudely 
express  the  admiration  and  loyalty  and  friendship  of  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  Mr.  Ogden. 

"Cherished  and  trusted  friend  of  Armstrong  from 
the  very  birth  of  Hampton  Institute,  he  never  fal- 
tered in  his  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the  founder.  His 
labors  for  the  uplifting  and  encouragement  of  the 
Negro  race  were  constant  and  self-sacrificing.  Wise 
in  counsel,  a  strong  executive,  his  beautiful  char- 
acter, all  his  life  long,  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  worked  with  him.  His  memory  is  blessed. 
Robert  Curtis  Ogden,  1836-1918." 
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In  closin^r  let  me  say  that  I  count  it  one  of  the  sri'eatest 
spiritual  blessings  of  my  life  that  I  was  privileged  to  know  him 
and,  upon  occasion,  see  him  in  action,  when  amid  difficulties 
he  was  endeavoring  to  unfold  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  pro- 
gram which  ought,  indeed,  to  be  an  inspiration  to  every 
American,  no  matter  what  the  race. 


FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RACE 

PROGRESS  * 

BY  SARA  W.  BROWN,  M.  D, 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a  graduate  of  Hampton 
Institute  in  the  Class  of  1887.  Ten  years  later  she  received  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  from  Cornell  University  and  in  1904  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  Howard  University.  Dr.  Brown  has  taken  lecture 
courses  and  laboratory  work  in  various  institutions,  and  has  had 
many  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  high,  normal,  and  summer 
schools.  At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Board,  she  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
during  the  war  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  social  edu- 
cation, reaching  thousands  of  colored  women  and  girls.  She  has 
also  been  active  in  social  work  and  was  the  organizer  in  1908  of 
the  College  Alumnae  Club,  composed  of  colored  women  graduates 
of  Class  A  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 

— THE   EDITORS 

^T^HE  fundamental  basis  of  the  progress  of  a  race  is  self-re- 
-^  spect,  growing  out  of  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  or  moral 
worth,  of  belief  in  one's  self,  of  an  appreciation  of  one's  inherent 
ability.  Being  different  from  others  is  not  an  evidence  #f  in- 
feriority. It  could  mean  just  the  opposite.  As  to  racial  infe- 
riority many  ethnologists  and  anthropologists  teach  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  superior  race  or  an  inferior.  Neither  supe- 
riority nor  inferiority  can  be  proved.  We  are  in  need  of  some 
definite  propaganda  to  counteract  in  public  opinion  the  effect  of 
heedless,  hostile,  prejudiced  writers,  and  to  support  friends,  both 
within  our  group  and  outside  of  it.  How  many  of  us  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  have  Professor  Kerlin,  lately  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  explore  so  diligently  into  the  records  of  our 
Negro  newspapers,  and  into  our  music  and  poetry  in  a  holy  de- 
sire to  interpret  us  favorably  to  those  who  mingle  with  us  daily 
and  to  whom  we  are  utter  strangers  ?  He  even  reveals  us  to  our- 
selves. His  recent  contribution,  "Contemporary  Poetry  of  the 
Negro,"  should  be  the  personal  possession  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child. 

*     Address  delivered  at  the  Hampton  Anniversary,  April  1921 
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It  becomes  a  paramount  duty  to  inculcate  race  pride'  as  a 
stimulus  to  action  and  as  a  definite  offset  to  our  past  training. 
With  every  subject  people  the  aim  of  the  master  is  to  make  the 
subjugated  ones  believe  that  they  are  inferior  and  weak,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  them  just  enough  praise  and  appreciation  to 
play  upon  their  ego  instinct  so  as  to  keep  them  contented  and 
satisfied  to  remain  in  their  place. 

The  fact  of  slavery  should  not  cause  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
or  of  humiliation.  The  shame  is  not  the  Negro's.  The  day  must 
now  be  at  hand  when  a  man  will  never  again  allude  with  pride 
to  the  number  of  slaves  held  by  his  family.  The  memory  of  it  will 
be  hateful  to  him.  Our  slavery  is  not  sufficiently  remote  in  the 
history  of  this  country  for  us  to  consider  it  dispassionately,  but 
the  universality  of  slavery  is  a  well-known  fact.  The  part  it  has 
played  in  the  evolution  of  society  is  an  interesting  study. 

Our  African  ancestry  is  not  to  be  despised.  On  the  contrary, 
from  interviews  with  missionaries,  with  native  men  and  women, 
through  study  of  recent  archeological  discoveries  and  of  scien- 
tific treatises,  one  finds  much  to  awaken  and  stimulate  race  pride. 
I  was  constrained  to  get  at  the  truth  as  fully  as  I  could  lately 
when  meeting  groups  of  colored  girls  and  women,  because  there 
was  such  ready  response  to  the  little  information  I  had  in  regard 
to  the  worth-while  characteristics,  intellectual,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical that  were  the  African's  own.  The  accounts  of  the  Yoruba 
country,  the  history  of  the  people,  their  industries,  the  govern- 
ment and  customs,  are  very  gratifying.  A  large  number  of 
American  Negroes  are  accredited  to  the  Yoruba  country.  These 
people,  the  Matabele,  the  Hottentots,  and  numerous  others  are 
credited  with  having  a  very  high  standard  of  sex-morality — 
adultery  and  bastardy  being  almost  unknown  before  the  natives 
were  contaminated  by  outsiders.  We  have  long  known  that 
Africans  gathered  their  girls  and  boys  at  the  age  of  adolescence 
into  separate  groups  in  the  bush  schools  for  secret  instruction 
pertaining  to  individual  and  racial  health.  Professor  Aggrey,  of 
Livingstone  College,  N.  C,  a  native  African  who  was  a  member 
of  the  African  Educational  Commission  under  the  Phelps-Stokes 
JFund,  gave  me  when  I  was  at  Livingstone  College  last  year  some 
most  illuminating  information  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
bush  schools.  He  took  great  pride  in  pointing  out  how  in  sex- 
education  his  people  had  been  in  advance  of  some  modern  nations 
for  a  thousand  years.  I  was  made  to  feel  that  eugenics  had 
originated  with  them.  A  scientist  lately  returned  from  Africa 
states  that  if  safety  of  life  and  of  property  are  a  measure  of 
civilization,  then  Africa  and  China  are  ahead  of  New  York  City. 
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With  due  consideration  to  self-respect,  to  tradition,  and  to 
racial  inheritance,  a  chief  factor  in  our  power  to  achieve  is  per- 
sonal health.  We  are  helpless  without  this  asset.  The  revelation 
of  the  physical  inefficiency  of  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  the  draft,  shocked  the  Nation  and 
aroused  the  determination  to  improve  the  standards  of  health 
among  its  youth.  We  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  to  guide  us 
in  the  case  of  women  as  with  men,  but  we  can  assume  that  the 
physical  status  of  the  women  is  no  better.  Think  of  Massachusetts 
with  48  per  cent  of  its  young  manhood,  from  19  to  30,  below  the 
physical  standard  and  other  States  as  low  or  lower.  The  problem 
of  health  is  the  most  urgent  before  us  to-day,  and  the  activities 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  State  Boards  of  Health  demand  our  constant  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard  states  that  the  black  man's  outstand- 
ing quality  is  superabundant  vitality.  That  is  an  invaluable 
gift  out  of  which  the  greatest  blessings  to  man  may  come.  But, 
as  with  all  great  forces,  it  must  be  rightly  understood,  conserved, 
and  subdued  to  intelligent  and  desirable  ends.  Possibly  this 
abounding  vitality  is  the  secret  of  our  joyous  nature,  our  kindly 
disposition,  our  patience  and  endurance  under  all  manner  of 
affliction  and  persecution.  The  preservation  and  right  use  of  this 
fundamental  quality  concern  us  very,  very  seriously  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  survive  and  achieve  the  highest  development.  Mor- 
tality statistics  from  the  United  States  Census  and  from  State 
Boards  of  Health  unfortunately  do  not  corroborate  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's belief.  Civilization  has  brought  in  its  train  evils  which  are 
not  conducive  to  our  best  health.  In  the  data  compiled  recently 
for  Negro  Health  Week,  it  is  estimated  that  450,000  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  South  are  seriously  sick  all  the  time ;  that  50  per  cent 
of  every  100  cases  of  annual  sickness  can  be  prevented ;  that  the 
annual  loss  of  earnings  from  sickness  and  death  is  $300,000,000 ; 
that  $150,000,000  in  earnings  can  be  saved  annually  by  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  The  death  rate  in  1910*per  1000  for  81  cities  was 
14.8  for  whites  to  25.9  for  colored;  for  the  whole  registration 
area  (which  is  only  one-third  of  the  United  States)  white  13.5^ 
colored  20.5 — significant  and  discouraging  figures,  but  not  hope- 
less, as  each  succeeding  year  since  1910  shows  a  steady  reduction. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Census  states  that  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  mortality  may  be  designated  as  a 
social  obligation  resting  upon  the  Negro  population,  although 


*    The  CensuB  returns  for  1920  are  not  sufficiently  available  to  permit  of  oorrectiona,  ex- 
cept partially    in  the  case  of  illiteracy. 
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responsibility  for  the  excessive  mortality  in  this  class  undoubt- 
edly rests  in  some  degree  upon  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
combine^}  efforts  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic health  service,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
and  other  organizations  in  the  recent  health  crusade  indicate 
an  initial  response  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census. 

Upon  woman  rests  the  special,  sacred  obligation  of  pro- 
tection to  maternity,  infancy,  and  childhood.  The  Virginia 
Health  Bulletin  in  its  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics, 
Dec.  1920,  contains  this  statement:  "The  death  rate  of  infants 
under  one  year  of  age  is  now  considered  as  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  state  or  country." 
The  Children's  Bureau  Report,  1919,  informs  us  that  over 
200,000  babies  less  than  a  year  old  die  annually  in  the  United 
States,  which  places  our  country  seventh  from  the  head  in 
the  list  of  countries  judged  by  the  favorable  character  of  their 
infant  mortality  rates.  More  than  16,000  mothers  of  all  classes 
die  yearly  from  the  causes  incident  to  child  bearing,  and 
ill  health  is  suffered  by  a  vast  number  of  others  from  the  same 
causes.  These  deaths  and  disabilities  are  now  known  to  be 
needless  in  large  measure.  The  best  available  figures  for 
maternal  mortality  show  that  the  United  States  is  fourteenth 
down  the  list  of  civilized  countries. 

Women  are  going  to  attack  with  tremendous  energy  these 
problems  that  strike  at  the  root  of  the  Nation.  They  will  as- 
semble all  the  forces  within  their  reach — individual  and  or- 
ganized. They  will  bring  State  and  Federal  government  to  the 
rescue  of  motherhood,  infancy,  and  childhood.  Note  the  resolu- 
tions and  programs  of  influential  women's  organizations  and  of 
women  leaders.  The  League  of  Women's  Voters,  the  National 
Woman's  Party,  the  National  Federation  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs,  and  many  others, — ^all  of  one  accord  are  in  favor  of  legis- 
lation for  the  public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy;  for 
universal  elementary  education ;  for  the  prompt  and  immediate 
abolition  of  illiteracy,  and  of  child  labor.  Individuals  should  be 
educated  to  demand,  and  comunities  to  supply,  public-health 
nurses,  prenatal  centers,  dental  and  venereal  clinics,  maternity 
hospitals  and  wards. 

Next  to  health  I  would  place  education.  The  illiterate 
Negroes  in  1920  were  1,842,161  in  number  and  represented 
22.9  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over,  as  compared  with  80.4  per  cent  in  1910,  44.5  in 
1900,  and  57.1  in  1890.   The  percentage  of  Negro  illiterates 
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decreased  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  every  State  ex- 
cept four — Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon. 
The  largest  proportional  increase,  from  3.4  in  1910  to  4.7  in 
1920s  appears  in  Oregon.  The  largest  proportional  decrease  is 
that  for  New  Mexico;  in  which  State  the  percentage  of  il- 
literates declined  from  14.2  in  1910  to  4.3  in  1920,  or  more 
than  two-thirds.  The  explanation  of  this  pronounced  decrease 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  increase  took  place  in  the  total 
Negro  population  of  New  Mexico,  due  in  part  to  the  presence 
of  Negro  troops  in  the  State  in  1920,  and  that  there  were  few 
illiterates  among  the  newcomers. 

As  the  returns  from  the  Census  of  1920  for  school  at- 
tendance by  color  will  not  be  available  for  some  months,  it 
will  be  impossible  at  this  time  to  correct  the  1910  figures, 
which  showed  that  only  47.3  per  cent  of  the  colored  children 
in  the  United  States  between  six  and  twenty  years  of  age  were 
in  school.  In  the  South  46.4  per  cent  of  the  Negro  and  62  per 
cent  of  the  white  school  population  were  enrolled.  In  the 
North  and  West  the  Negroes  in  school  ranked  closer  to  other 
racial  groups. 

Statistics  on  school  education  may  be  very  misleading  unless 
interpreted  with  an  understanding  of  such  disparities  as  the 
varying  length  of  the  term  covered  by  the  school  year,  the  vary- 
ing grade  of  teachers  employed,  the  varying  character  of  the 
curriculum.  A  school  year  of  forty  weeks  is  more  productive 
of  results  than  one  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks ;  a  graduate  of  a  high- 
grade  normal  school  is  a  better  teacher  than  a  graduate  of  a 
local  grammar  or  high  school ;  a  system  of  graded  schools  is  of 
far  greater  educational  value  to  a  community  than  the  ordinary 
ungraded  school  of  remote  country  districts. 

These  figures  and  facts  from  the  United  States  government 
reports  are  convincing  testimony  as  to  the  educational  status  of 
our  people.  The  realization  of  the  import  of  these  facts  has 
already  set  machinery  in  motion  for  improvement.  Since  these 
figures  were  obtained  all  of  us  know  of  the  genuine  awakening 
of  activities  throughout  the  Southland  to  give  better  educational 
opportunities  to  all  the  children.  But  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
dilapidated,  insanitary  school  buildings  thronged  with  numbers 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  structure  or  of  the  teaching  force, 
realize  that  equal  opportunity  is  not  yet  given  our  children,  and 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  yet  to  be  done  to  make  anything 
like  adequate  provision  for  the  need. 

The  need  for  teachers  is  pressing.  The  necessity  of  educa- 
tion for  all  classes  of  children  in  the  South  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  above  figures,  and  the  proper  race  relationship  between 
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the  two  large  groups  in  those  States  must  depend  primarily  on 
the  spread  of  the  right  kind  of  education.  A  colored  bishop 
from  Mississippi  made  the  statement  to  me  last  year  in  North 
Carolina  that  for  the  sake  of  racial  peace  and  happiness,  it 
would  pay  the  colored  people  to  take  the  money  out  of  their  own 
pockets  and  use  it  in  the  education  of  the  ignorant  whites. 
Rather  a  unique  proposition !  He  was  not  far  wrong  as  to  the 
need  in  the  case. 

In  the  matter  of  occupations  of  colored  men  and  women 
we  will  present  several  having  the  smallest  numbers  and  several 
having  the  largest  numbers,  as  given  in  the  Census  of  1910. 

Sculptors   10   Clergymen     17,996 

Inventors     19   Janitors  and 

Journalists    24       sexton» 22,419 

Librarians     30   Carpenters    22,464 

Architects    59   Teachers    29,722 

Editors    146  Laundry  workers  . .    368,128 

Bankers  and  brokers 241  .Domestic  and 

Dentists  478        personal  service    1,074,543 

In  agriculture 2,893,375 

These  facts  indicate  the  nature  of  the  education  needed  by 
the  Negro.  Serious  consideration  should  certainly  be  given  to 
those  occupations  in  which  we  find  our  greatest  numbers  em- 
ployed. For  instance,  agricultural  education,  aside  from  its 
cultural  value,  offers  great  economic  opportunities  in  a  field 
already  open  to  us.  Life  in  rural  communities,  of  course,  must 
be  enriched  by  provision  for  education,  physical  and  intellectual, 
and  by  suitable  amusements  and  recreation.  The  art  and  science 
of  home  making  should  be  taught  to  fit  us  to  continue  in  the 
field  of  industry  already  at  our  command,  and  to  enable  us  by 
superior  work  to  demand  a  more  adequate  wage ;  or  better  still, 
to  prepare  our  young  women  for  their  own  homes,  where  the 
husband  and  father  must  earn  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
wife  and  mother  to  devote  her  energy  and  ability  to  the  nurture 
and  training  of  her  children.  The  moral  crisis  demands  this.  In 
the  words  of  President  Harding,"We  want  an  America  of  homes, 
illumined  with  hope  and  happiness,  where  mothers,  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  long  hours  of  toil  beyond  their  own  doors,  may 
preside  as  befits  the  hearthstone  of  American  citizenship." 

Judged  by  standards  in  the  white  population  it  would  appear 
that  each  of  the  professions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
clergymen,  is  undermanned  among  the  Negroes. 
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AMONG     AHONC 
NEGROES    WHITES 

Population  per  dentist    20,560  2070 

"   physician    3,194  553 

"            "   college  president  or  professor  40,611  5301 

"            "   lawyer,  judge,  or  justice 12,815  718 

"   schoolteacher  334  145 

"   minister    562  815 

Surely  we  must  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
overcrowdin^r  in  the  ranks  calling  for  higher  education  and 
superior  intelligence.  We  must  diligently  seek  out  the  able  and 
gifted  and  inspire  them  with  zeal  for  achievement  in  those  ac- 
tivities which  require  years  of  continued  application  and  devo- 
tion. The  development  of  this  type  is  a  real  need  of  the  hour. 
And  the  encouragement  by  all  classes  of  such  individuals  to  ac- 
complish their  life  work  in  the  South  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

Colored  women  are  not  going  to  be  indifferent  to  the  new 
citizenship  which  has  been  conferred  on  all  women.  The  follow- 
ing significant  statement  is  tak6n  from  a  Memorial  presented  to 
Miss  Alice  Paul  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  by  a  deputation 
of  colored  women:  "The  world  has  moved  forward  in  these 
seventy  years,  and  the  colored  women  of  this  country  have  been 
moving  with  it.  They  know  the  value  of  the  ballot  if  honestly 
used  to  right  the  wrongs  of  any  class.  Five  million  women  in  the 
United  States  cannot  be  denied  their  rights  without  all  the 
women  of  the  United  States  feeling  the  effect  of  the  denial.  No 
women  are  free  until  all  are  free."    The  woman's  cause  is  one. 

Our  attitude  is  well  expressed  by  the  woman  orator  who 
said,  "All  women  want  to  use  their  new  political  power  in  such  a 
way  as  to  help  humanity.  There  are  all  the  human  problems  of 
poverty,  crime,  the  social  evil,  sickness,  old  age.  The  nineteenth 
century  has  stood  for  the  awakening  of  the  social  conscience. 
Thoughtful  people  cannot  be  happy  so  long  as  there  is  a  sub- 
merged tenth.  Legislation  and  education  are  at  present  the 
chief  means  of  securing  progress."  It  is  only  by  trying  to  under- 
stand others  that  we  can  get  our  own  hearts  understood.  There 
must  be  mutual  sympathy,  understanding,  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  great  groups  in  our  country.  Antagonism,  preju- 
dice, hatred,  persecution,  must  be  abandoned  so  that  the  era  of 
good  will  can  enter  and  abide.  "Service,"  the  one  word  which 
epitomizes  all  that  Hampton  means  to  its  graduates,  which  in- 
cludes all  our  obligations  to  alma  mater,  to  our  neighbors,  and  to 
our  country,  in  the  language  of  our  President,  "is  the 
supreme  commitment  of  life." 


A  COMMUNITY  ASSET* 

PEOPLE'S  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION, 

OF  HAMPTON,  VA. 

BY  F.  D.  WHEELOCK,  Hampton,  '88 

ON  January  30,  1889,  now  more  than  thirty-two  years  ago, 
there  met  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of 
Hampton,  Va.,  a  small  group  of  influential  and  progressive 
colored  men, who  were  determined  to  start  a  building  and  loan 
association  which  was  to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  them- 
selves, and  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  lending  of  money  to 
our  people,  thus  enabling  them  to  build,  to  remodel,  and  to  save 
the  homes  already  owned  by  them,  and  upon  which  others  had 
mortgages  that  were  being  foreclosed. 

What  is  a  building  and  loan  association?  It  is  simply  a 
joint  stock  company,  operated  principally  on  the  mutual  plan, 
whose  object  is  to  furnish  persons  of  limited  means  an  avenue 
to  invest  their  earnings  safely.  But  the  principal  object  of  the 
association  is  to  enable  the  wage-earner,  and  those  of  limited 
incomes,  to  secure  their  combined  savings  for  the  purpose  of 
building  or  purchasing  homes. 

Through  the  more  than  thirty-two  years  of  the  life  of  this 
association  we  have  stuck  tenaciously  to  the  objects  stated. 
Beginning  with  a  few  earnest  men  and  with  only  a  very  limited 
capital,  we  have,  by  hard  labor  and  self-sacrifice,  grown  to  our 
present  success.  During  these  years  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have 
been  the  means  of  providing  more  than  four  hundred  homes  for 
our  people;  we  have  also  saved  a  very  large  number  of  homes 
by  taking  over  the  mortgages  upon  them  and  allowing  the 
debtors  longer  and  easier  terms  of  payment. 

To  give  some  idea  of  our  standing  I  should  like  to  present 
the  following  summary  of  the  financial  statement  of  June  30, 
1921 :— 


*  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Wheelock  (secretary  of  the  Association) 
dorinff  a  recent  campaign  of  the  Negro  Orgranization  Society.  The  illustrations  are  pictures  of 
buildings  made  possible  through  the  People's  Building  and  Loan  Association 


ASSETS 

Cash  in  banks $     5,304.63 

Investments    20,000 .  00 

Loans  to  stockholders 239.478 .  89 

Accounts    receivable 1,519.06 

Properties  in  hand 4,256 .  50 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures         756.00 

$271,315.08 


LIABILITIES  AND  CAPITAL 

Dividends  payable $  24,283 .  75 

Capital  stock 226,156.23 

Reserve  fund 10,000 .  00 

Special  reserve 10,875 .  10 


$271,315.08 


During  the  thirty-two  years  of  our  existence  we  have  not 
paid  less  than  a  seven  per  cent  dividend,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  during  the  late  war. 

We,  aa  a  people,  are  thrifty,  but  we  do  not  begin  to  live  up 
to  our  opportunities.  We  are  going  to  succeed  or  fail  in  our 
racial  development  according  to  our  ability  to  work  together 
and  our  efficiency  in  combining  and  using  our  amall  savings 
for  each  other's  good.  Our  success  means  that  extra  effort  must 
be  made  by  all  of  us  to  cultivate  better  saving  habits.    Like 
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everything  else,  saving  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  with  a  little 
determination  to  begin  with,  the  right  habit  is  easily  formed. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  the  formation  of  that  habit. 

Every  man  should  own  his  home.    The  home,  the  school, 
and  the  church  are  the  three  great  civilizing  influences  of  our 


land.  The  home  is  the  highest  mark  of  man's  civilization.  If  he 
lives  in  a  cave  or  a  rude  hut,  although  he  exists  he  can  hardly 
be  credited  with  having  made  much  progress  in  real  living. 
Our  people  everywhere  are  waking  up  to  this  fact,  and  the  last 
census  shows  that  we  own  one-fourth  of  the  houses  we  occupy. 
Now,  what  can  we  do  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  co-operative  enterprises  among  our  people?  Let  them 
know  that  when  the  beneflcial  results  of  co-operative  enterprises 
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are  thoroughly  undeirstood  and  used  there  will  be  less  hatred, 
strife,  envy,  and  poverty.  Let  it  be  known  that  they  are  planned 
and  operated  and  protected  in  the  interest  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  of  limited  means. 

Building  and  loan  associations  are  encouraged  by  the 
Government.  They  are  under  State  protection  and  supervision. 
Banking  people  and  various  chambers  of  commerce  are  now 


looking  upon  them  with  favor.  They  are  operated  at  small  ex- 
pense, and  through  their  compound-interest  system,  rent  pays 
in  time  for  a  home  or  farm.  Their  loans  are  secured  by  real 
estate,  the  safest  security  known,  and  even  this  security  is  being 
made  safer  each  month  by  monthly  payments. 

It  is  stated  that  "we  have  already,  through  our  own  thrift, 
and  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  from  within,  as  well  as  from 
without,  acquired  ownership  of  over  600,000  homes."  The 
progress  which  Negroes  are  making  in  business  is  of  special 


interest.  To-day  Negroes  are  conducting  more  than  50,000 
business  enterprises.  Twenty-one  years  ago  there  were  only  2 
banks ;  to-day  we  have  81  banks.  Another  very  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  our  progress  is  the  increased  volume  of  business  which 
colored  insurance  companies  are  doing.  In  the  past  year  alone 
the  volume  of  business  done  by  such  insurance  companies  in- 
creased by  more  than  $50,000,000. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  join  this  large  army  of  thrifty  Negroes. 
If  you  do  not  own  a  piece  of  land,  begin  now  and  buy  some.  If 
you  do  not  own  a  house,  do  not  delay,  but  start  now.  Why  dump 
all  your  spare  earnings  into  the  rent  pile  when  they  may  go 
towards  making  you  a  landlord?  If  you  have  no  co-operative 
enterprise  of  your  own,  start  one  right  away.  Get  good,  honest, 
capable  men  to  manage  it,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
it  will  prosper  and  grow. 


THE  PHYLLIS  WHEATLEY 
SUMMER  CAMP 

BY  MABEL  G.  HARRIS 

IT  was  a  dismal,  chilly  afternoon  in  late  June  when  a  group  of 
five  girla  left  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  building  in  Cleveland  with 
their  councilor.  They  were  not  the  least  bit  enthusiastic  and  a 
casual  observer  might  have  wondered  at  their  mirthless  faces. 
But  it  was  the  day  scheduled  for  the  opening  of  Camp  Merriam, 
the  name  proudly  given  it  in  honor  of  the  president  of  the 
Phyllis  Wheatley  Association,  so  it  was  there  they  finally  arrived 
in  crowded  cars  and  pouring  rain.  As  they  made  their  way  from 
the  car  line  down  the  picturesque,  but  frightfully  muddy,  lane 
the  outlook  was  anything  but  cheerful,  and  the  mist  that  hung 
over  the  surrounding  hills  only  added  to  the  feeling  of  gloom. 

But  a  happy  welcome  awaited  them  at  the  camp  whither 
another  councilor  and  the  cook  had  gone  a  week  before  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  The  40x20  shack  was  warm  and 
dry  and  the  fragrance  of  wild  flowers  filled  the  air.  At  one  end 
of  the  lodge  which  served  as  both  living-room  and  dining-room, 
were  tables  carefully  laid  and  filled  with  appetizing  food;  at  the 
other  end  were  bookcases,  camp  chairs,  and  a  chintz-covered 
couch  which  invited  rest. 

Supper  over,  it  did  not  take  the  girls  long  to  look  through 
the  tents  and  find  the  bunks  they  liked  best.  This  they  did  with 
boisterous  glee,  for  the  privilege  of  selecting  bunks  was  given 
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only  to  the  first  arrivals.  Baggage  and  other  encumbrances 
were  carefully  deposited  and  the  rest  of  the  rainy  evening  waa 
spent  in  telling  stories  and  playing  indoor  games.  They  were 
five  very  tired  but  very  happy  little  girls  who  slept  that  first 
night  at  Camp  Merriam. 

The  next  day  dawned  warm  and  bright,  and  long  before  the 
councilors  sounded  the  rising  bell,  their  youthful  charges  had 
slipped  off  into  the  rain-washed  depths  of  the  neighboring 
woods.  By  noon  they  had  acquainted  themselves  with  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  camp  grounds.    They  knew  that  there 


were  mussels  in  the  shallow  water  up  the  creek ;  that  there  was 
a  perfectly  splendid  buckeye  tree  down  in  the  yard ;  that  there 
were  dozens  of  cunning  little  toads  hopping  about  the  warm 
sand  on  the  peninsula;  and  that  there  were  snakes  snooping 
about,  too — nice  little  brown  ones  and  long,  vicious-looking  black 
ones.  By  evening  three  new  girls  had  come  and  they  came  on 
each  succeeding  day  until  there  was  a  capacity  crowd  of  thirty. 
They  were  a  lively  bunch!  and  what  marvelously  good  times 
they  had. 

First  of  ail  there  were  long,  long  hikes  in  the  dewy  fresh- 
ness of  those  wonderful  summer  mornings  when  everybody  came 
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back  to  breakfast  glowing  with  health  and  happiness.  Then 
there  were  daily  swims  in  the  river  under  the  bridge  and  boat 
rides  in  the  leaky,  but  much  loved  old  boat,  and  every  girl,  even 
to  the  youngest,  learned  to  row  and  to  make  a  good  landing. 
There  were  picnics  under  the  trees  and  berry-picking  expedi- 
tions. The  Saturday  night  camp  fire  with  its  stunt  program 
was  an  event  that  was  always  anticipated  with  much  joy  and 
preparation.  The  stunts  were  given  and  songs  were  sung  as 
the  fire  blazed  and  crackled,  but  when  the  flames  died  down  and 
nothing  was  left  but  a  heap  of  brightly  glowing  embers,  the 


girls  would  crowd  close  together  and  sit  looking  into  the  mysteri- 
ous, ever-changing  light.  Then  the  goodnights  were  said  and 
weary  eyelids  were  soon  closed  in  sleep.  Spelling  contests,  and 
auction  sales  where  all  the  articles  purchased  were  paid  for  with 
blackberries,  treasure  hunts  where  each  child  found  for  her- 
self some  useful  article  hidden  about  the  camp  ground,  and  all- 
day  picnics  at  a  not-far-distant  park  were  other  modes  of  keep- 
ing the  life  of  the  camp  free  from  monotony  and  grouchiness. 
By  dint  of  hard  labor  a  rough  patch  of  land  just  in  front 
of  the  shack  was  transformed  into  a  wonderfully  good  tennis 


court,  and  the  camp  visitors  as  well  as  the  girls  had  some  fine 
games.  Baseball  they  played  too,  and  all  sorts  of  organized 
games  were  directed  by  the  councilors  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
after  supper.  Rest  hour  after  dinner  each  day  except  Sunday  was 
compulsory,  and  tho8,e  who  for  any  reason  failed  to  relax  for 
that  period  of  time  were  punished  by  having  to  remain  in  bed 
half-an-hour  overtime.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  very  few 
ever  had  to  stay  over  the  hour. 

The  Westside  Branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
A3sociation(white)had  its  camp  just  across  the  hill  from  Camp 
Merriam,  The  PhylHs  Wheatley  Association  girls  were  their 
guests  at  a  stunt  program,  and  they  in  turn  were  the  guests  at  a 
similar  affair  given  by  the  girls  of  Camp  Merriam.  And  how  the 
girls  from  both  camps  did  love  those  get-together  meetings! 
They  sang  songs  and  the  girls  from  both  camps  contributed  to 
the  stunt  program,  and  there  were  refreshments  after  which  the 
visitors  were  escorted  to  their  camp  by  lantern  light. 

The  camp  garden  was  too  important  a  factor  to  be  over- 
looked. An  acre  of  fertile  soil  produced  enough  string  beans, 
beets,  lettuce,  radishes,  lima  beans,  mustard  greens,  tomatoes. 


cabbage,  potatoes,  and  corn  for  Camp  Merriam  and  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  camp  too.  After  the  com  got  ripe  the  councilors  had 
corn  roasts  about  twice  a  week,  A  large  fire  was  made  in  front 
of  the  shack  and  everyone  sat  about  it  wrapped  in  blankets  like 
real  Indians  and  devoured  an  amazing  number  of  sweet,  juicy 
ears.  The  councilors  will  never  understand  why  the  camp  doctor 
was  not  called  to  cure  any  cases  of  "corn  colic."  The  children 
were  given  three  meals  a  day — breakfast  at  seven,  dinner  at 
one,  and  supper  at  five-thirty.  The  chief  meal  of  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  dessert  was  eaten  in  the  dining-room,  but  very  often 
supper  was  served  in  picnic  style  out  of  doors.  All  of  the  vege- 
tables used  were  supplied  from  the  camp  garden. 

Water  and  ice  and  market  produce  were  brought  to  the 
camp  in  an  old  "flivver,"  as  the  children  loved  to  call  it,  by  the 
caretaker,  a  Howard  University  student  who  is  making  his  own 
way,  and  fortunate  indeed  was  the  little  one  who  was  permitted 
to  ride  along  "to  get  ice"  or  go  to  market. 

Sunday  was  visitors'  day.  The  facility  of  reaching  the  camp 
and  delightful  weather  brought  them  in  large  numbers.  Dinner 
was  served  to  those  who  had  made  reservations  during  the  week. 
Many  came  out  during  the  week,  too,  to  picnic  in  the  woods  or  to 
swim  in  the  river;  men  were  permitted  only  on  Sunday.   In  all 
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there  were  over  five  hundred  people  who  visited  the  camp  in 
addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  ten  little  girls  who  stayed  for  a 
week  or  longer.  The  regular  camp  period  was  two  weeks.  The 
strangest  thing  was  that  almost  every  new  session  was  ushered 
in  by  a  rainy  day,  which  failed  in  any  way  to  dampen  the  ardor 
of  the  new  girls.  It  was  a  jolly  crowd  who  hiked  in  their  bare 
feet  from  the  car  line  to  the  camp. 

The  real  event  of  the  summer  was  the  party  on  the  last 
night  of  camp.  In  the  afternoon  a  special  committee  sneaked 
around  to  make  a  few  surprise  arrangements,  and  one  of  the 
councilors  almost  spoiled  the  fun  by  forestalling  the  delegation ; 
but  they  finally  maneuvered  their  forces  successfully  and  every- 
thing was  all  right.  The  girls  were  allowed  to  lay  aside  their 
bloomers  and  middies  for  their  frilly  organdie  and  silk  frocks. 
Those  who  had  gone  home  were  invited  back.  The  shack  was  at- 
tractively decorated  and  the  floor  was  cleared  and  sprinkled 
with  corn  meal  for  real  dancing.  The  music  was  furnished  by  a 
victrola.  Miss  Jane  E.  Hunter,  general  secretary  of  the  Phillis 
Wheatley  Association,  whose  untiring  efforts  secured  the  camp, 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  camp  closed  on  Monday,  September  fifth,  and  it  was  a 
very  reluctant  little  group  that  went  back  to  their  homes  in  the 
city.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  there  were  just  five  girls ! 


PRAYER  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT 

{From  the  Navaho) 
INTERPRETED  BY  MARY  AUSTIN 

LORD  of  the  Mountain 
Reared  within  the  Mountain 
Young  Man,  Chieftain, 
Hear  a  young  man's  prayer ! 
Hear  a  prayer  for  cleanness. 
Keeper  of  the  strong  rain 
Drumming  on  the  mountain; 
Lord  of  the  small  rain 
That  restores  the  earth  in  newness ; 
Keeper  of  the  clean  rain, 
Hear  a  prayer  for  wholeness. 

Young  Man,  Chieftain, 
Hear  a  prayer  for  fleetness. 
Keeper  of  the  deer's  way. 
Reared  among  the  eagles, 
Clear  my  feet  of  slothness. 
Keeper  of  the  paths  of  men, 
Hear  a  prayer  for  straightness. 

Hear  a  prayer  for  courage. 
Lord  of  the  thin  peaks. 
Reared  amid  the  thunders; 
Keeper  of  the  headlands 
Holding  up  the  harvest. 
Keeper  of  the  strong  rocks. 
Hear  a  prayer  for  staunchness. 
Young  Man,  Chieftain, 
Spirit  of  the  Mountain ! 

—From  "The  Path  on  the  Rainbow" 

by  George  W.  Cronyn 


A  CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 
FOR  NEGROES* 

BY  SARA   D.  HALLEY 

ONE  of  the  most  recent  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  to  encourage  education  through  a  universal 
system  of  public  libraries  is  seen  in  the  opening  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  of  a  library  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Negro  population. 
This  library  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  most  populous  Negro 
territory  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta. 
The  influence  of  the  Carnegie  fund,  utilized  as  in  this  instance, 
is  far-reaching,  for  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  community  effort 
to  create  an  environment  for  the  Negro  in  the  South  which  is 
prompted,  not  by  utilitarian  motives  but  by  ethical  impulses. 
Schools,  churches,  even  parks  and  playgrounds,  are  provided  for 
the  Negroes  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  but  libraries  have  not 
been  so  generally  established. 

The  education  of  the  Negro  in  the  South,  by  the  people  of 
the  South,  means  much  more  in  the  future  development  of  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  need  for  an  educational  center, 
such  as  a  library  tjrpifies,  has  for  years  been  recognized  by  the 
present  librarian  of  the  Atlanta  Carnegie  Library,  Miss  T.  D. 
Barker,  whose  personal  and  tireless  efforts  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  opening  of  this  so-called  "Auburn  Branch." 
Miss  Barker  says  she  always  felt  a  sort  of  self-reproach  when 
Negro  teachers,  preachers,  or  other  Negro  citizens  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  main  Carnegie  Library  for  books  of  reference. 
These  have  never  been  refused,  but  Southern  customs  have 
necessitated  the  applicant's  being  asked  to  sit  in  some  cloak 
room,  store  room,  or  other  unfrequented  place  while  using  the 
books.  When  Miss  Barker  therefore  obtained  some  years  ago  the 
sum  of  $25,000,  donated  to  the  city  of  Atlanta  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  for  a  Negro  library,  to  be  made  available  on  the 
usual  Carnegie  Corporation  terms  (the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the 
guarantee  of  municipal  support  by  the  local  community)  she 
determined  that  these  terms  should  be  faithfully  carried  out. 
The  war  and  the  general  financial  depression  formed  immense 
obstacles,  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  building  material  seemed  at 
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one  time  to  be  unsurmountable  barriers,  and  the  time  limit  set 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  was  September  1920.  If  Atlanta 
had  not  accepted  the  donation  at  that  date,  by  agreement  to 
meet  the  terms,  the  gift  would  have  reverted  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  By  the  date  fixed,  however,  not  only  was  the  gift 
accepted  and  the  terms  complied  with,  but  an  additional  $25,000 
had  been  secured — $10,000  from  the  city  of  Atlanta,  a  like 
amount  from  the  county  of  Fulton,  of  which  Atlanta  is  the 
center,  and  the  remaining  $5000  from  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  Atlanta. 

The  library  itself  is  an  ornament  to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  it  stands.  The  building  is  pure  Colonial  in  architectural 
design  and  is  fully  equipped.  Beneath  the  main  library  floor, 
which  is  divided  into  sections  for  reference,  circulation,  maga- 
zine, and  children's  departments,  there  is  an  auditorium  with 
seating  capacity  for  about  150,  and  accessible  both  from  the 
street  and  from  the  main  floor  of  the  library.  Thus  it  may  be 
used  for  community  purposes  when  the  library  proper  is  not 
open. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  head  librarian  and  two  assistants, 
one  a  woman  and  the  other  a  young  boy,  the  two  former  having 
had  library  training.  A  janitor  completes  the  present  personnel. 
All  are  Negroes.  The  librarian  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
her  own  people,  a  fact  which  may  obviate  hesitancy  in  using  the 
library  which  might  otherwise  exist. 

In  her  work  for  the  Negro  library  Miss  Barker  has  made  a 
decided  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  Negro  race. 
She  has  furthered  a  more  cordial  understanding  by  the  white 
people  of  the  Negro's  needs,  possibilities,  and  ambitions.  It  is 
upon  such  understandings  that  the  future  solution  of  the  race 
problem  rests. 


GO  TELL  IT  ON  DE  MOUNTAIN 
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2    He  choose  me  for  His  watchman 
Upon  a  city  wall, 
Ef  I  am  a  Christian 
I  am  de  least  of  all. 

Cho.  —  Go  tell  it,  etc. 


3    In  de  town  of  David 

Some  cair   Him  a  King, 
Ef  ever  a  chile  was  true  redeem' 
Christ  Jesus  HI  heah   him  sing, 
wfto.  —  Go  tell  it,  etc. 


ROBERT  T.  KERLIN  AND  THE 
VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

I     PROFESSOR  KERLIN'S  STATEMENT 

Board  of  Visitors,* 
Virginia  Military  Institute, 
Lexington,  Virginia 

« 

Gentlemen : 

Your  inquiry  at  your  June  meeting  concerning  my  "Open 
Letter  to  Governor  McCrae"  relative  to  the  execution  of  the 
Elaine  Negroes  has  placed  me  in  a  position  where  it  is  but  just 
to  me,  in  view  of  the  apprehensions  aroused,  that  I  should  re- 
ceive a  full  hearing  from  you  and  the  interested  public  regarding 
all  my  activities  and  utterances  pertaining  to  inter-racial  affairs. 
I  entreat  your  patience,  therefore,  to  listen  to  a  recital,  neces- 
sarily personal  in  character  and  unavoidably  lengthy,  but  as 
brief  as  is  consistent  with  clearness  and  completeness.  The  im- 
portance of  the  issue,  both  as  it  affects  me  individually  and  as 
it  affects  the  Institute,  and,  I  may  add,  as  it  affects  the  entire 
country,  but  particularly  the  South,  should  be  ample  justification 
for  the  large  attention  I  request. 

To  anticipate  the  evidence  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  ab- 
solutely convincing,  permit  me  to  assert  at  the  outset,  with 
all  emphasis,  that  I  have  never  given  utterance  to  a  single  idea 
on  the  question  of  the  Negro  and  his  status  and  treatment  in  our 
civil  society  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  soundest  traditions 
of  the  South ;  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  a 
number  of  truly  representative  Southern  organizations  now  en- 
gaged in  enlisting  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  substantial 
and  intelligent  part  of  the  people  of  every  community  of  the 
South  in  behalf  of  the  improvement  of  conditions ;  which,  finally. 
Is  not  in  accord  with  the  Christian  doctrine  preached  in  our 
churches  year  in  and  year  out,  doctriile  that  all  men  who  en- 
deavor to  follow  Christ  desire  to  practice  and  see  prevail. 
Nothing  that  any  open  and  fair  mind  can  pronounce  disloyal, 
radical,  unreasonable,  or  offensive  to  the  most  sensitive  intelli- 
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gence,  *can  be  adduced  from  any  utterance  of  mine.  Never,  for 
one  moment,  before  any  audience,  have  I  been  unmindful  of  my 
Southern  birth  and  rearing  or  of  my  connection  with  an  old  and 
renowned  Southern  institution  of  learning  that  I  have  always 
held  in  esteem  and  sought  to  honor. 

As  for  my  motive  throughout,  it  has  been  solely  to  pro- 
mote such  inter-racial  adjustment  as  would  :  ?cure  to  both 
races  the  fullest  measure  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  with 
mutual  good  will  and  co-operation  instead  of  perpetual  friction 
and  frequent  outbursts  of  mob  violence  that  disgrace  and  im- 
peril our  civilization. 

.  Nine  years  ago  in  recognition  of  the  need  of  enlightentd 
leadership  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  races  in  the  South 
the  University  Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions  was 
founded.  This  commission,  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  eleven  Southern  State  universities,  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  these  years  upon  a  program  of  investigation, 
enlightenment,  and  the  quickening  of  intelligent  interest  and 
activity  in  behalf  of  improved  race  conditions.  I  place  before 
you  a  resume  of  its  work  written  by  one  of  its  members.  Presi- 
dent Alderman,  on  one  occasion  addressing  this  commission, 
said : — 

"It  is  wise  that  *  *  patient,  wise,  scientific,  just  men 
should  labor  at  the  problem  (of  the  races)  and  seek  to  place  it 
where  it  belongs,  among  the  great  economic  and  sociological 
questions  of  the  time." 

The  appeal  to  the  commission  has  been,  from  the  first, 

naturally  to  Southern  college  men,  professors,  and  students.  In 

address  after  address  the  appeal  has  been  repeated.  In  a  letter 

dated  April  26,  1919,  it  thus  speaks : — 

"Because  college  men  are  rightly  expected  to  be  moulders 
of  opinion  the  commission  earnestly  appeals  to  them  to  con- 
tribute of  their  talents  and  energy  in  bringing  this  program  to 
its  consummation." 

Altogether  in  the  spirit  of  this  con^mission's  appeal  and 
program  my  limited  activity  upon  the  problem  has  been  carried 
on.  I  believe  that  the  commission  itself  has  recognized  this.  Last 
November  it  invited  me,  at  its  expense,  to  attend  its  annual 
meeting  in  Atlanta,  which,  however,  I  was  prevented  from  doing 
by  a  previous  engagement.  Expressions  of  commendation  upon 
my  work  have  reached  me  from  individual  members. 

With  another  Southern  organiziation  of  like  spirit  to  that 
of  the  University  Commission  I  have  had  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection. This  is  the  Inter-racial  Committee,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Atlanta.  Under  what  is  known  as  "The  Atlanta  Plan" 
this  Inter-racial  Committee  began  something  over  a  year  ago  to 
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organize  in  all  of  the  counties  of  the  South  where  there  was  a 
considerable  colored  population  joint  committees  of  the  two 
races  to  deal  with  all  conditions  or  questions  which  might 
be  a  source  of  trouble.  The  specific  objects  of  this  plan  for  the 
Negro  are  as  follows : — 

1  Justice  in  the  courts  and  security  against  lynching 

2  Improvement  of  living  conditions, .  housing,  sani- 
tation, etc. 

3  The  securing  of  better  travel  accommodations  and 
more  courteous  treatment  in  travel 

4  A  more  equitable  distribution  of  public-school  funds 
and  the  improvement  of  educational  facilities 

As  for  the  effect  of  this  inter-racial  work  upon  the  Negroes 
the  testimony  of  Governor  Roberts  of  Tennessee  may  be 'ac- 
cepted as  uncontro verted.  Addressing  the  Tennessee  Law  and 
Order  League,  whose  program  is  virtually  identical  with  that 
of  the  Inter-racial  Committee,  he  said : — 

"I  have  been  especially  impressed  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Negroes  toward  the  League.  They  have  taken  hold  of  it  with  a 
zeal  and  satisfaction  that  demonstrates  conclusively  that  you 
are  pursuing  the  proper  course  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Negro.  He  only  wants  a  square  deal  and  to  be  protected  in 
his  life,  liberty,  and  property.  This  movement  has  wrought 
wonders  along  the  line  of  bringing  about  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  races  in  Tennessee." 

Last  summer,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Virginia  Inter- 
racial Committee,  I  engaged  in  helping  to  organize  committees 
in  the  counties  of  this  State.  The  white  personnel  of  the  State 
committee  under  which  I  worked  was  as  follows:  R.  E.  Black- 
well  (president) ,  Jackson  Davis,  A.  D.  Wright,  W.  H.  Mann/R. 
E.  Magill,  Frank  Talbott,  J.  P.  McConnell,  J.  H.  Dillard,  F.  P. 
Christian,  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  Asa  L.  Watkins,  and  L.  Gregory 
Chase.  At  its  last  meeting  I  was  added  to  this  committee. 

As  for  my  part  in  this  undertaking,  Mr.  J.  E.  Pleasants, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  student  secretary  of  the  State  and  secretary  of  the 
State  Inter-racial  Committee,  wrote  to  me  as  follows  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  engagement : — 

"I  certainly  have  a  great  appreciation  of  the  work  you  did. 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  did  as  much  as  any  other  man  could 
have  done  under  like  circumstances.  The  men  who  have 
worked  with  you  have  assured  me  of  your  splendid  spirit  and 
of  your  wise  handling  of  this  work." 

Preceding  this  activity  I  was  called  upon  by  a  missionary 

conference  of  the  Inter-Church  Society  to  instruct  a  class  of 

Christian  workers  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  on  the  subject  of  the  race 

problem.  -Twenty-six  men   and   women,  leaders   in   Christian 

work  and  social  service  in  the  South,  constituted   the   class. 
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Evidence  as  to  the  character  of  my  teaching  is  available  to  you 
by  the  class  roll,  which  I  place  in  your  hands,  and  by  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  class.  Every  member  of  that  class 
pledged  himself,  voluntarily  and  feelingly,  in  the  last  meeting, 
to  follow  out  in  his  life  the  doctrines  which  had  been  inculcated.* 
In  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year  I  gave  a  course  of 
instruction  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University.  A  letter  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Shultz,  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  is  laid  before  you  for  your  information 
regarding  my  teachings  there. 

Of  the  speeches  and  addresses  I  have  made  on  this  ques- 
tion I  will  give  a  brief  account.  On  May  18,  1920,  at  the  invita- 
tioir  of  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress,  of  which  Bishop 
Theodore  D.  Bratton,  was  then,  and  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of 
Richmond,  is  now  president,  I  read  a  paper  at  its  annual  ses^ 
sion  in  Washington  entitled,  "The  Negro's  Reaction  to  the 
World  War."  This  paper  is  placed  in  your  hands  in  printed 
form.  The  audience  that  heard  it  was  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  Southern  white  men.  I  heard  of  no  disapproval,  but 
on  the  contrary  words  of  approval  from  such  mefl  as  Bishop, 
Bratton  and  President  Blackwell. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Inter-racial  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  delivered  an  address  November  10,  1920,  in  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House  of  that  city.  This  invitation  came  to  me, 
I  believe,  on  the  strength  of  my  known  activities  in  the  South, 
and  it  was  expected  that  I  should  give  this  Northern  committee 
assistance  by  informing  it  of  the  Southern  methods  of  work. 
This  I  did,  as  the  daily  press  reports  of  my  address,  laid  before 
you,  will  prove.  Instead  of  discrediting  the  endeavors  of  the 
South  in  its  struggle  with  this  tremendous  problem  these  re- 
ports will  show  that  I  held  them  forth  as  an  example.  One  of 
these  reports  in  its  headlines  says,  as  you  will  observe,  that  I 
"flayed"  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  think  I  was  guilty  of  this  im- 
propriety. However,  I  was  still  less  guilty  of  what  would  have 
been  a  greater  impropriety;  namely,  any  denunciation  of  the 
South. 


•  July  27.  IMI 

*'My  dear  Professor  Kerlin : 

"It  was  my  privilege  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  summer 
of  1920,  to  attend  a  cljiss  composed  largely  of  leaders  in  social  work  in  the  South,  for  th* 
purpose  of  seriously  studying  the  age-old  "Negro  Question."    You  were  the  leader. 

*'I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  entered  that  class  with  fear  and  tremhHng,  because  T 
thought  that  there  was  no  solution  possible,  and  because  I  felt  stirring  within  me  certain 
prejudices,  deep  seated,  and  of  long  standing.  Like  many  another  Southern  man,  I  was  afraid 
to  face  the  facts.  The  one  thing  1  most  feared  was  that  you  might  be  a  'radical,'  an  espouser 
of  'equality,'  that  dangerous  animal  known  by  the  uneducated  but  shrewd  Southern  'cracker' 
as  a  'nigger-lover.'    We  had  suffered  too  much  from  that  brand  of  fanaticism. 

"But  the  first  thing  we  were  impressed  with  (I  think  I  may  speak  for  the  whole 
class)  was  the  unbiased  spirit  of  scientific  criticism  with  which  you  handled  the  subject.  It 
became  clear  at  the  outset  that  you,  far  from  obscuring  any  phase  of  the  question,  were  in- 
sistent on  bringing  out  the  'truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.'  In  fact,  yoa 
encouraged  the  class  to  bring  out  every  prejudice,  to  bring  into  discussion  every  fact  known 
to  them  which  might  contradict  any  statement  you  made.    You  met  us  more  than  half-i 
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An  address  on  the  "Contemporary  Poetry  of  the  Negro" 
I  have  delivered  before  two  audiences  in  Lexington  and  one  in 
Washington.  After  its  publication  in  the  Southern  Workman  it 
was  issued  by  the  Hampton  Institute  in  pamphlet  form,  which  is 
placed  before  you.  Of  this  essay  Professor  Morse  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  thus  voluntarily  expressed  himself : — 

"My  dear  Professor  Kerlin : 

"Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  reading  your  excellent  article,  'Contem- 
porary Poetry  of  the  Negro',  published  by  Hampton  In- 
stitute. 

"I  wish  all  our  people  could  read  it.  Its  educational 
value  is  greater  than  scores  of  sermons,  letters, 
speeches,  essays,  etc.  The  services  you  have  rendered 
in  this  and  your  book,  'The  Voice  of  the  Negro,'  cannot 
be  over-estimated." 

Two  addresses  I  have  delivered  on  the  question  of  inter- 
racial adjustment  were  to  colored  audiences  at  the  invitation  of 
their  organizations.  The  first  of  these  was  in  Philadelphia 
August  18,  1920,  to  the  National  Negro  Business  League,  of 
which  Principal  Moton  of  Tuskegee  is  president.  I  have  no  copy 
of  this  address  but  only  a  quotation  from  it  and  a  commendatory 
comment  upon  it  from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  second  of  these 
addresses  I  delivered  June  26,  1921,  in  Detroit  before  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
That  address,  which  I  read,  is  placed  in  your  hands  as  delivered. 
Th^p  organization  is  generally  disapproved  of  in  the  South  as 
advocating  radical  doctrines.  I  did  not  consider  that  a 'valid  ob- 
jection to  my  speaking  at  its  convention.  And  for  this  I  had, 
if  there  was  need,  good  precedent.  Last  year  it  held  its  anaual 
convention  in  Atlanta,  on  the  invitation  of  the  mayor  and  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  and  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  all  of  whom,  and  several  other  white  men 
of  Georgia,  made  speeches  at  its  several  meetings. 

So  much  for  my  speeches.  Of  my  writings  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  you  a  similarly  comprehensive  review. 


for  you  often  brought  up  serious  objections  which  the  class  failed  to  think  of.    Your  fairness, 
CMkdor.  and  largeness  of  vision  made  a  tremendous  impression. 

"Now.  as  to  the  result:  at  the  'testimony  meeting'  we  found  that  you  had  converted 
the  whole  dass.  We  now  believe  that  the  South  has  nothing  to  fear  in  facing  all  the  facts, 
and  in  applying  in  its  treatment  of  the  Negro  Question  the  principles  of  Democracy  and 
Christianity.  We  pledged  ourselves,  unanimously,  M  do  what  we  could  to  that  end,  and 
formed  an  organisation  f<nr  that  purpose.  y^ 

"Now,  if  that  is  the  velf-sacrificing  work  that  you  are  doing  throughout  the  South, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is,  I  want  to  add  my  humble  word  of  unqualified  approval.  It  is  to 
loadei'S  like  you  that  we  of  the  old  South  roust  kiok  for  a  solution  of  the  greatest  question  we 
have  to  face.  May  God  bless  and  further  your  every  effort.  May  the  fine  old  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  be  proud  that  she  has  on  her  faeuJty  a  man  who  pot  only  teaches  the  way  but 
does  the  hard,  practical  work  of  "bhuing  the  trail"  toward  that  inter-racial  co-operation 
which,  and  which  atone,  can  save  the  day  for  {Southern  toanhood  and  womanhood. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Frank  S.  Parsons,  II 

Missionary-in -Charge.   District  No.  4 
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In  Reedy's  Mirror  published  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.»  there  ap- 
peared June  10,  1920,  an  article  by  me  entitled  "The  N^rro's 
Fourth  Estate.'  Mr.  Reedy,  a  Southern  man,  commented  at 
lenfirth  editorially  upon  the  significance  of  this  article.  A  copy 
of  the  magazine  is  in  the  Institute  library.  No  word  of  disap- 
proval of  this  article  ever  reached  me,  but  several  letters  of 
approval  from  every  section  of  the  country.  From  George  Fos- 
ter Peabody,  a  Georgian  by  birth  and  rearing,  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  two  presidential  campaigns, 
and  prominent  in  many  National  affairs,  sent  me  the  following 
telegram : — 

"Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 

June  15,  1920 

"Prof.  Robert  P.  Kerlin, 

V.  M.  I.,  Lexington,  Va. 

"I  send  you  profound  thanks  and  congratulations  on 
your  article  Negro  Fourth  Estate;  have  just  ordered 
hundred  copies  of  Mirror.  Wish  I  had  had  it  sooner  to 
aid  in  securing  rational  and  just  platform  expression 
from  San  Francisco  Convention.  I  may  yet  ask  Reedy 
to  print  a  few  thousand  copies  for  circulation  there.  I 
hope  you  are  in  touch  in  this  matter  with  Dr.  James 
Dillard,  Charlottesville.  I  think  no  matter  is  so  vital 
now  after  the  treaty  as  our  rightly  functioning  the 
Negro  in  our  democracy. 

George  Foster  Peabody" 

Dr.  James  E.  Gregg,  Principal  of  Hampton  Institute, 

wrote  me  as  follows : —  • 

"I  believe  that  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  and — what  is 
rarer^-have  spoken  it  in  love,  in  true  Christian  charity.  We 
must  face  the  facts  of  the  Negro  situation  and  permit  them  to 
guide  us.*' 

Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  administrator  of  the  Slater  and 

Jeanes  Funds,  wrote  to  me : — 

"You  do  not  know  how  good  it  is  to  me  to  meet,  even  on 
paper,  one  who  understands  the  whole  subject  as  I  see  it.  *  *  I 
have  read  your  most  interesting  article  in  the  Mirror,  which 
makes  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  meet  you." 

The  originals  of  these  communications  are  laid  before  you. 

An  article  by  me  entitled  "A  Poet  from  Bardstowh"  ap- 
peared in  the  July  number  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  pub- 
lished at  Durham,  N.  C.  The  poet  is  a  Negro  of  Louisville,  Eyl 
The  editor  of  this  magazine,  a  professor  in  Trinity  University, 
wrote  me  that  this  was  the  kind  of  article  he  wanted.  In  The  Out- 
look (New  York)  August  3,  another  article  by  me  on  a  group  of 
Negro  poets  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "Some  Singing  John- 
sons."  Copies  of  these  magazines  are  laid  before  you.   To  the 
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Associated  Negro  Press  I  have  from  time  to  time  contributed  a 
few  brief  comments  on  this  or  that  topic.  Copies  of  all  these  are 
laid  before  you. 

Permit  me  to  say  at  this  point  that,  except  for  The  Out- 
look article,  I  have  not  received  a  single  penny  for  any  article  I 
have  written  on  the  Negro  or  the  so-called  Negro  problem,  and 
for  no  speech  or  address  have  I  received  pay. 

My  book,  or  compilation,  entitled  "The  Voice  of  the 
Negro,"  is  known  to  you.  For  no  view  or  utterance  in  that 
book  save  what  is  explicitly  made  by  me  can  I  be  held  respon- 
sible. It  was  my  sole  aim  to  give  a  full  and  fair  representation 
of  all  the  Negro  weekly  and  monthly  publications.  Whatever 
may  be  offensive  to  anybody  in  these  is  to  be  accredited  to  the 
editors,  not  to  me.  But  of  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  sociological 
document  I  have  at  hand,  in  letters  and  reviews,  many  testi- 
monials. As  representative  of  the  notices  in  Southern  papers  I 
choose  this  comment  from  the  Aakansas  Democrat : — 

"In  this  compilation  made  with  sympathy  and  knowledge 
from  the  colored  press  of  America  *  *  we  have  a  true  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  Negro  mind,  which  will  be  admitted  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  vital  and  necessary  work  of  getting  to  know  the 
Negro  and  of  giving  him  justice  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen." 

The  intention  and  significance  of  the  book  are  so  well 
stated  by  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  that  its  comment  also 
should  find  a  place  here: — 

"To  overlook  the  portent  displayed  to  us  by  the  industry 
of  Professor  Robert  T.  Kerlin,"  says  this  review,  "would  be  an 
act  of  insanity.  Professor  Kerlin  has  not  made  a  plea  nor  written 
a  book.  He  gives  us  a  compilation  from  this  colored  press  in 
order  to  show  us  what  the  Negro  is  thinking  and  what  he  is  say- 
ing. It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  nothing  so  disquieting 
has  been  published  in  America  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
usual  'topics  of  the  day'  sink  into  insignificance  in.  comparison 
with  this.  The  picture  of  resentment,-  of  indignation,  sometimes 
of  ferocity,  is  staggering  in  its  dimension  and  intensity.  There 
have  been  other  books,^  books  of  sinister  import,  on  the  awaken- 
ing of  Asia  and  Africa.  Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  operations 
of  a  certain  racial  telepathy  which  has  affected  the  American 
Negro  and  which  suddenly  looms  up  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  problems  of  the  National  life. 

In  an  address  on  "The  South  and  the  Negro"  Bishop 
Charles  B.  Galloway,  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  said, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago : — 

"We  must  insist  that  the  Negro  have  equal  opportunity 
with  every  American  citizen  to  fulfill  in  himself  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Providence." 

The  entire  address  is  an  elaboration  of  this  thesis. 

"It  requires  but  little  ability  to  excite  the  fears  and  inflame 
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the  prejudices  of  a  people/'  he  remarks  in  another  passufire. 
"Then  it  is  men  refuse  calm  counsel  and  wise  suggestion.  So  it 
is  with  the  social  and  political  issues  that  may  be  used  to  play 
upon  the  fears  of  the  masses.  The  old  cry  that  'white  supremacjP' 
may  be  imperilled  is  a  travesty  on  Anglo-Saxon  chivalry." 

The  brilliant  Southern  editor  and  orator,  Henry  W.  Grady, 

frequently  gave  forceful  utterance  to  the  difficulties  involved  in 

the  Southern  race  problem  and  to  our  duty  implied  therein.  The 

general  character  of  all  his  expressions  is  represented  by  the 

following  passage : — 

"Not  in  passion,  my  countrymen,  but  in  reason — ^not  in 
narrowness  but  in  breadth — ^that  we  may  solve  this  problem  in 
calmness  and  in  truth,  and  lifting  its  shadows  let  perpetual  sun- 
shine pour  down  on  two  races,  walking  together  in  peace  and 
contentment.  *  *  I  had  rather  see  my  people  render  back  this 
question  rightly  solved  than  to  see  them  gather  all  the  spoils  over 
which  faction  has  contended  since  Cataline  conspired  and 
Caesar  fought." 

In  accordance  with  the  utterances  of  these  two  eminent 
men,  truly  representative  of  the  saner  mind  of  the  enlightened 
South  in  all  its  history,  a  number  of  societies  and  organizations 
of  the  South  are  at  the  present  time  devoting  earnest  thought 
and  labor  to  remedies  of  the  menacing  situation.  That  there  is 
a  general  quickening  and  enlightenment  of  conscience  and  a  gen- 
eral increase  of  intelligence  upon  the  question,  with  a  prospec^ 
tive  general  change  of  attitude,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

Last  summer  at  a  conference  of  "Christian  Leaders"  at 
Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  attended  by  seventy-odd  representatives  of 
fifteen  denominations  from  twelve  States,  there  was  adopted  the 
following  appeal  to  the  Christian  people  of  the  South : — 

"The  Christian  Leaders'  platform  (1)  declares  lynch- 
ing to  be  a  crime  against  the  Nation's  honor  and  calls 
upon  the  South  for  an  uncompromising  opposition  to 
all  mob  violence;  (2)  urges  lajnnen  throughout  the 
South  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  particularly  in  the  petty  courts,  and  to  form 
legal-aid  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  un- 
privileged of  all  races;  (3)  urges  that  adequate  and 
equitable  arrangements  be  made  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  Negro  travelers;  (4) deplores  the  insanitary 
and  bad  housing  conditions  among  Southern  Negroes 
and  calls  on  Christians  for  active  co-operation  in  right- 
ing such  conditions;  (5)  holds  that  ignorance  breeds 
disorder,  vice,  and  crime;  (6)  urges  ministers  to  teach 
people  to  apply  Christian  principles  to  their  treatment 
of  the  colored  race;  (7)  calls  on  all  the  Christian  forces 
to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  on  Inter-racial  Co- 
operation; (8)  recommends  the  formation  of  local  in- 
ter-racial committees  whose  object  will  be  the  con- 
servation of  peace  and  justice  for  all;  (9)  requests  the 
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^  official  and  denominational  organizations  of  both  races 

i:  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  inter-racial  problems  and 

hj  work  out  adequate  inter-racial  programs." 

Gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  indefinitely  citing  such  plat- 
forms and  pronouncements  as  this,  coming  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  South,  but  instead  I  will  lay  before  you  addresses  and  com- 
pilations of  papers  that  will  better  show  what  the  leaders  of  en- 
lightenment in  the  South  are  to-day  thinking,  saying,  and 
doing.  I  believe  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
college  or  university  in  the  South  which  has  not  one  or  more  men 
on  its  faculty  who  endorse  the  platform  just  quoted  and  who  are 
endeavoring  by  their  teachings  and  their  efforts  to  make  it  pre- 
vail. With  such  men  I  cannot  consider  it  any  discredit  to  be  as- 
sociated. As  citizens  and  as  educators  they  regard  it  as  their 
duty  to  be  leaders  where  enlightened  leadership  is  so  greatly 
needed. 

Without  agitation  or  appeal  to  passion,  but  only  by  ad- 
dressing the  sense  of  justice  and  of  Christian  duty,  these  men, 
with  whom  I  rank  myself,  are  seeking  to  bring  about  a  juster, 
safer,  and  more  Christian  order  of  society  as  regards  the 
Negroes;  to  secure  for  them  such  fairness  and  humanity  of 
treatment  as  will  reduce  the  problem  to  its  lowest  possible  terms 
and  guarantee  ourselves  against  the  reproaches  which  otherwise 
we  cannot  escape.  Again,  therefore,  I  assert  that  I  can  safely 
challenge  anyone  to  adduce  a  single  utterance  of  mine  which 
goes  beyond  what  I  have  here  cited  as  representing  the  growing 
and  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  South,  any  utterance  that  on  the 
ground  of  radicalism  or  disloyalty,  or  harmf ulness  merits  to  be 
condemned.  In  the  interests  of  justice  and  our  common  welfare 
and  of  our  credit  as  an  enlightened  and  Christian  people  have  I 
done  and  said  all,  whatsoever  I  have  said  and  done.  To  your  fair 
judgment  I  submit  it,  with  confidence  of  your  approval. 

Respectfully, 

Lexington,  Va.  Robert  T.  Kerlin 

August  19, 1921 


II     THE  BOARD'S  RESOLUTION  OF  DISMISSAL 

"Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  Colonel 
Keriin,  by  reason  of  his  interposition  in  the  "Elaine  Insurrec- 
tion" cases  as  exemplified  by  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Arkan- 
sas reflecting  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  State, 
and  those  upon  whom  the  solemn  duty  rests  of  enforcing  the  laws 
therein     (in  which  connection  the  Board  has  considered  his 
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general  activities  in  inter-racial  matters) ,  has  rendered  his  fur- 
ther connection  with  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  undesirable ; 
and  that  his  retention  in  his  professorship,  instead  of  promoting 
the  beneficial  ends  for  which  the  Institute  was  established,  would 
prove  harmful  and  detrimental  thereto,  and  embarrassing  to 
those  responsible  for  its  conduct  and  management,  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  which  it  is  their  duty  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect— 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  usefulness  of  Colonel  Robert  T.  Kerlin  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  has  ceased,  and  that  his  further  connection 
therewith  as  professor  would  be  detrimental  to  its  welfare ;  and, 
therefore,  his  immediate  resignation  is  hereby  requested,  and 
the  secretary  is  requested  to  forthwith  hand  to  Colonel  Eerlin 
a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

"And  whereas  Colonel  Kerlin  has  replied  to  the  afore- 
said resolution  by  refusing  to  resign  as  therein  requested,  there- 
fore his  employment  as  professor  at  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute is  hereby  immediately  terminated ;  his  salary,  nevertheless, 
to  be  paid  him  until  January  1,  1922,  or  until  such  time  prior 
thereto  as  he  shall  have  accepted  other  employment." 

HAMPTON  INCIDENTS 


ARMISTICE  DAY 

'pHE  handsome  bronze  tablet 
which  has  been  placed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Memorial  Church  in 
memory  of  the  Hampton  men,  col- 
ored, Indian,  and  white,  who  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country  in 
the  World  War,  was  unveiled  with 
simple,  impressive  ceremonies  on 
Armistice  Day. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  entire 
school,  with  many  friends,  as- 
sembled in  the  church,  the  over- 
seas men  and  other  ex-service  men 
occupying  the  front  seats,  and  the 
standard  bearers  holding  the  Na- 
tional and  school  flags  in  front  of 
the  pulpit.  The  singing  of  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner"  opened  the 
service  and  was  followed  by  prayer 
offered  by  the  chaplain.  After  the 
singing  of  "From  all  the  saints  who 
from  their  labors  rest,"  Dr.  Gregg 


presented  as  speaker,  Mr.  John 
Weymouth  of  Hampton,  the 
school's  attorney,  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  "a  'Wise  counsellor  and 
valued  friend."  In  his  splendid  ad- 
dress Mr.  Weymouth  brought  his 
audience  into  sympathetic  realiza- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  occasion. 
Among  other  things  he  said,  "The 
Armistice  did  not  end  the  fight.  It 
may  have  ended  the  Great  War,  but 
it  did  not  end  the  great  fight  in 
which  all  of  us  do  and  should  take 
part — the  fight  of  truth  against  er- 
ror, of  right  against  wrong,  of  faith 
against  infidelity,  of  good  against 
evil."  In  speaking  of  the  Hampton 
students,  he  said  that  they  had  met 
their  obligations  like  men  and  lived 
up  to  their  worthy  traditions,  that 
they  simply  acted  in  war  as  they 
had  been  taught  to  act  in  peace. 
Following  this   address,    William 
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McK.  Hubbard  of  the  Senior  Class, 
who  served  in  France,  spoke  for  the 
colored  men  in  the  service  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Negro  race  in  all 
their  country's  wars,  of  the  distin- 
guished part  they  took  in  the  World 
War,  and  said  in  conclusion:  "We 
are  proud  of  the  valor  shown  by 
members  of  our  race,  and  we 
gather  here  to-day  to 'do  honor  to 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice, for  by  so  doing  they  have  kept 
alive  in  the  minds  of  our  country- 
men the  truth  that  this  Nation  has 
no  more  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens 
than  colored  men." 

An  Omaha  Indian  from  Nebraska, 
William  F.  Tyndall,  who  was 
eighteen  months  overseas  as  a  truck 
driver,  and  who  saw  much  service 
at  the  front,  spoke  effectively  for 
the  Indian  soldiers,  17,300  of  whom 
it  is  estimated  were  in  the  numer- 
ous branches  of  the  service.  He  re- 
counted several  instances  of  con- 
spicuous service  by  men  of  his  race, 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  whom  were 
volunteers.  Many  of  these  volun- 
teers would  have  been  exempted  by 
the  draft  as  they  were  wards  of  the 
Grovemment.  "Such,"  he  said,  "was 
the  patriotism  of  the  Indian."     ^ 

After  these  inspiring  speeches  by 
members  of  the  three  races  repre- 
sented at  Hampton,  the  audience 
stood  while  the  procession  of  ser- 
vice men,  led  by  the  standard  bear- 
ers and  speakers,  proceeded  down 
the  aisles  to  the  vestibule  where  the 
unveiling  of  the  tablet  took  place. 
During  the  ceremony  of  unveiling, 
the  audience  stood  facing  the  vesti- 
bule, while  the  solemn  tolling  of 
the  tower  bell  added  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  occasion.  Two 
Hampton  girls  drew  back  the"Stars 
and  Stripes,"  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  the  sunshine  which,  shining  be- 
hind the  flag,  brought  into  bold  re- 
lief the  gold  stars  of  sacrifice. 
There  was  revealed  the  beautiful 
memorial,  garlanded  with  wreaths 
of  ivy  and  bearing  the  names   of 


eleven  men  who  will  be  held  in  af- 
fectionate memory  as  long  as 
Hampton  stands.  These  men  were 
an  instructor,  Lt.  Ralph  T.  Neal, 
and  ten  students,  Sgt.  Rufus  C. 
Stokes,  Sgt.  Stevan  R.  Young,  Sgt. 
Harrison  A.  Wright,  Corp.  Waldron 
S.  France,  Corp.  Joseph  Metoxen, 
Charles  W.  Bailey,  Samuel  H. 
Booker,  Booker  T.  W.  Griffin,  Mar- 
ius  C.  Lemon,  and  Romeo  T.  Let- 
singer. 

Dr.  Gregg's  impressive  words 
were  as  follows: — 

"The  world's  sT^atest  heroes  are 
not  those  who  hiave  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  fame.  They  are  those 
who,  day  by  day,  have  seen  the 
next  duty  clearly,  and  have  per- 
formed it  faithfully,  even  unto 
death.  Usuallv  they  do  not  con- 
sider what  others  may  say  about 
them  afterwards;  the  work  to  be 
done,  they  understand,  is  what 
really  matters. 

"The  eleven  soldiers  whom  we 
especially  commemorate  to-day 
were  men  of  this  sort.  They  would 
have  been  surprised  at  the  idea  of 
having  their  names  set  up  in  a  pub- 
lic place  for  notice  and  honor.  They 
were  simply  doing  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them  when  death  met 
them.  Like  the  nameless  warrior 
whose  bier  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington is  to-day  covered  with  the 
tokens  of  universal  reverence  and 
gn^atitude,  these  men  have  not  left 
a  long  list  of  mighty  deeds.  AH 
that  we  know  of  them  bids  us  be- 
lieve that  they  were  brave,  patient, 
thoughtful  of  others,  loyal  to  their 
country,  mindful  of  their  God. 
They  were  obedient  to  the  vision  of 
truth  and  justice  which  they  had 
won  in  this  school.  They  represent 
the  Hampton  fellowship  of  the 
three  races:  the  black,  the  red,  and 
the  white — serving  together  for  the 
good  of  all,  for  the  cause  of  God's 
righteousness  and  peace  and  good 
will." 

Then  "America"  was  sung,"Tap8" 
sounded,  and  students,  teachers,  and 
friends  passed  out  in  long  procession 
to  view  the  tablet.  At  the  stroke  of 
twelve  all  paused  with  bowed  heads 
to  observe  two  minutes  of  silent 
prayer  and  consecration,  and  thus 
the  beautiful  service  ended. 
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THE  OGOEN  BAS-RELIEF 

AN  appropriate  and  beautiful  ser- 
^^  vice  at  the  time  of  evening 
prayers  on  Saturday,  October  29, 
commemorated  the  unveiling  of  the 
bronze  and  marble  tablet  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Og- 
den  Hall  early  in  the  fall.  This  tab- 
let was  the  gift  to  Ogden  Hall  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  H.  Van  Ingen 
in  memory  of  faia  lifelong  friend 
Robert  Curtis  Ogden,  Hampton's 
beloved  trustee,  and  adds  a  touch 
of  completeness  to  the  splendid 
memorial  in  the  construction  of- 
which  so  many  friends  of  Mr.  Og- 
den had  a  share.  This  latest  gift 
was  the  work  of  the  English  artist, 
Bertram  Pegram,  who  carried  out 
most  sympathetically  Mr.  Van  In- 
gen's  plans,  which,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  all,  the  giver  did  not  live  to 
see  completed. 

In  the  center  of  the  tablet  is  a 
life-like  portrait  in  bas-relief  in 
which  the  artist  caught  quite  re- 
markably something  of  the  char- 
acteristic sweetness  and  strength 
of  Mr.  Ogden's  face.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Van  Ingen,  reads:  "Cherished  and 

trusted  friend  of  Armstrong  from 
the  very  birth  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, he  never  faltered  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  ideals  of  the  founder. 
His  labors  for  the  uplifting  and 
encouragement  of  the  Negro  race 
were  constant  and  self-sacrificing. 
Wise  in  counsel,  a  strong  execu- 
tive, his  beautiful  character,  all  his 
life  long,  was  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  worked  with  him.  His 
memory  is  blessed.'' 

No  more  devoted  and  loyal 
friend  of  Mr.  Ogden  than  Dr.  Sam- 
uel C.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of 
Richmond,  one  of  Hampton's  trust- 
eets,  who  worked  for  many  years  side 
by  side  with  Mr.  Ogden  for  Hamp- 
ton and  for  the  South,  could  have 
been  selected  to  give  the  memorial 
address.  In  well-chosen  words  fnll 
of  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  purpose  and  worth  of  Mr.  Og- 
den's life  he  paid  a  sincere  tribute 
to  his  friend  in  an  address  that  is 


quoted  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  entire  service  was  a 
deeply  impressive  one,  and  renewed 
in  all  who  heard  him  gratitude  for 
the  life  which  continues  to  be  an  in- 
spiration and  blessing. 

HAMPTON'S  ATHLETIC  FIELD 

A  NOTHER  significant  event  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  when  ground  was  broken 
for  the  new  athletic  field  which 
g^raduates  and  ex-students  of  Hamp- 
ton are  raising  money  to  equip.  Ex- 
ercises took  place  on  the  ground, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  school  farm 
on  the  Whittier  road  just  beyond 
the  National  Cemetery. 

The  master  of  ceremonies,  Mr. 
F.  D.  Wheelock,  '88,  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Alumni  Association,  its 
loyalty  to  Hampton,  and  what  it 
had  done  and  stood  ready  to  do  for 
its  alma  mater.  Dr.  Gregg  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  the  graduates  and 
former  students  for  this  undertak- 
ing, and  called  attention  to  ^e 
value  of  athletics  in  the  life  of  the 
school  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  self-control  and 
team  play.  As  a  representative  of 
the  students,  W.  D.  Elam,  a  Senimr, 
spoke  of  the  readiness  of  the  stu- 
dent body  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  for  Hampton  and  for  the 
field. 

After  enthusiastic  cheering  by 
the  battalion,  Mr.  €reorge  J.  Davis, 
Class  of  '74,  broke  the  ground,  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Gregg,  who  plowed  his 
furrow  with  much  determination 
and  more  skill  tiian  might  have 
been  expected.  Representatives  of 
the  various  companies  of  the  bat- 
talion shoveled  cartloads  of  soil, 
and  so  the  work  was  begun  the  out- 
come of  which  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  modem  athletic  fields  in  the 
country,  where  Negro  youth  can 
compete  in  football,  baseball,  and 
track  events,  and  which  it  is  hoped 
will  have  a  large  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  future  American  citi- 
zens.    Mr.    Charles    H.    Williams, 
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Hampton's  physical  director,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Athletic  Field 
Committee,  and  the  origrinator  of 
the  plan,  announced  that  he  hoped 
to  have  the  field  in  condition  in  the 
spring  for  an  intercollegiate  meet 
which  would  bring  to  Hampton 
Negro  athletes  from  all  over  the 
country. 

PIANO  RECITAL 

A  pleasant  close  for  this  eventful 
day  was  the  delightful  piano  re- 
cital in  Ogden  Hall  by  Miss  Doro- 
thy Berliner  of  New  York.  Her 
performance  received  spontaneous 
applause  from  the  large  audience 
of  music  lovers  who  found  much  to 
enjoy  in  the  varied  numbers,  and  in 
the  splendid  technique  and  colorful 
playing  of  the  artist. 

Her  program  consisted  of  three 
groups.  In  the  first  were  selec- 
tions from  Bach,  Mendelssohn, 
Sgambati,  Franck,  and  Beethoven- 
Seiss;  in  the  second,  "Arabesque" 
by  Debussy,  and  four  Chopin  Pre- 
ludes; while  the  third  was  an  inter- 
esting Spanish  group.  The  fact 
that  Miss  Berliner  gave  this  treat 
to  the  Hampton  students  in  return 
for  the  enjoyment  she  received 
from  hearing  some  of  them  sing 
during  the  summer,  gave  her  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  her 
audience,  who  sincerely  appre- 
ciated her  generosity. 

A  SAD  ANNOUNCEMENT 

TN  contrast  to  this  day,  so  full  of 
events  giving  cause  for  thank- 
fulness, was  the  first  part  of  the 
Sunday  evening  service  following, 
when  Dr.  Gregg  announced  the 
tragic  death  by  accident  in  a  Paris 
street  of  Mrs.  Natalie  Curtis  Bur- 
lin,  so  long  a  devoted  friend  of 
Hampton  and  of  the  two  races  for 
which  it  labors.  In  her  honor  the 
student  body  sang  with  more  than 
usual  feeling  a  number  of  the  spir- 
ituals recorded  with  so  much  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  in  her  "Negro 
Folk  Songs,  Hampton  Series."    Dr. 


Gregg's  tribute  to  Mrs.  Burlin  may 
be  found  in  the  editorial  columns. 

ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE 

rpHE  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Armstrong  League,  which 
always  brings  to  those  present  the 
inspiration  of  messages  from  for- 
mer workers  and  a  renewal  of  de- 
votion to  Hampton,  was  held  in  the 
Museum  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 9.  The  reports  showed  the  past 
year  very  successful  socially,  and 
fairly  successful  financially, 
though,  for  the  first  time,  owing  to 
the  League's  assuming  a  fourth  an- 
nuity and  contributing  fifty  dollars 
to  the  Hampton  Institute  soldiers' 
memorial  tablet,  it  was  unable  to 
follow  the  usual  custom  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  Memorial  Fund 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  gross  in- 
come for  the  year. 

The  retiring  president,  Mrs.  Sco- 
ville,  received  a  warm  vote  of 
thanks  for  her  gracious  and  ef- 
ficient administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  League  for  several  years 
past.  Regret  was  expressed  that  the 
temporary  absence  of  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Purves,  the  president-elect, 
prevented  the  League  from  wel- 
coming her  at  that  time  to  her  new 
duties,  in  the  performance  of  which 
she  has  the  hearty  and  loyal  sup- 
port of  all. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  15, 
the  first  Armstrong  League  social 
for  the  season  was  enjoyed  by  a 
large  leathering  of  teachers  and 
officers  in  the  Club  House.  After 
an  interesting  musical  program, 
two  clever  stories  written  by  Miss 
Folsom  were  read  by  Dr.  Gregg. 
Into  these  stories,  Miss  Folsom, 
with  much  ingenuity,  had  woven 
the  last  names  of  aU  workers  ap- 
pearing in  last  year's  catalogue. 
Each  person  arose  and  turned 
around  as  his  or  her  name  was 
recognized  at  unexpected  points  in 
the  stories,  and  much  fun  was  fur- 
nished by  this  unique  entertain- 
ment. • 
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WATER  CARNIVAL 

rpHE  Club  House  was  again  the 
scene  of  a  jolly  assembly  on  the 
following  Tuesday  evening,  this 
time  to  witness  a  water  carnival, 
which  the  energetic  athletic  com- 
mittee of  the  Club,  comi)osed  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  chairman,  Miss 
Bryant,  Mr.  Christy,  and  Mr.  Fenn, 
had  planned  and  carried  out  with 
the  co-operation  of  those  interested 
in  boating.  A  clear,  warm,  moon- 
light evening  tempted  many  spec- 
tators to  the  spacious  porches  of 
the  Club  House,  and  the  students 
also  enjoyed  the  picturesque  scene 
from  their  lawns  by  the  water 
front.  More  than  a  dozen  boats, 
ranging  from  the  canoes  to  one  of 
the  Club  sailboats,  presented  a  gay 
and  effective  appearance  as  they 
passed  in  review,  each  receiving  en- 
thusiastic applause  as  they  passed 
under  the  revealing  glare  of  a  spot- 
light. A  realistic  woods  scene  with 
a  blazing  fire  and  wood  choppers 
won  the  first  prize;  a  charming  Jap- 
anese boat,  the  second;  and  the 
third  prize  was  carried  off  by  two 
Indian  maidens  who  made  an  ar- 
tistic picture  in  their  canoe.  At  the 
close  of  the  carnival  all  gathered  in 
the  beautiful  living  room  of  the 
Club  House  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
social  hour. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

TINDER  the  auspices  of  the  First 
'-^  Baptist  Church  of  Norfolk,  Mr. 
Fenninger,  the  school's  chaplain, 
addressed  a  large  audience  of  white 
and  colored  people  on  Sunday 
evening,  October  16. 

rpHE  inauguration  of  Dr.  J.  A.  C. 
Chandler  as  president  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College  was  at- 
tended by  Dr.George  P.Phenix,  vice 
principal,  as  a  representative  of 
Colby  College. 

r\N  October  14,  Miss  Sarah  J. 
^^  Walter,principal  of  the  Whittier 
School,    spoke    on    '^Language,"   at 


the  teachers'  institute  for  War- 
wick and  York  Counties  held  at 
Denbigh,  Va.;  and  on  November  4, 
on  'The  Teacher  and  the  Child,'' 
at  an  institute  for  supervisors, 
teachers,  patrons,  and  ministers  in 
Halifax  County,  N.  C. 

AT  the  teachers'  institute  held  at 
'"'Thyne  Institute,  Meddenberg 
County,  on  October  20,  Mr.  Doer- 
mann,  director  of  the  Normal 
School,  spoke  on  ^'Education." 

/^N  the  trip  through  Mississippi 
and  a  portion  of  Louisiana  re- 
cently made  by  Dr.  Moton,  Major 
Allen  Washington  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Aery  were  members  of  his  party. 
Several  addresses  were  made  by 
Major  Washington  during  the  trip, 
which  included  a  visit  to  Southern 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  where 
four  new  buildings  were  dedicated. 

rpHE  dedication  of  the  new  indus- 
trial  building  at  the  County 
Training  School,  Roanes,  Glouces- 
ter Co.,  was  attended  by  Miss  Hyde, 
Miss  Hilts,  Miss  Davis,  Mrs.  Purves 
and  Mr.  Ogden  Purves,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Doermann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ScoviUe,  Mr.  Fen- 
ningrer,  Mr.  George  Davis,  and  Mr. 
G.  F.  Ketcham,  Jr. 

A  new  teacher  in  the  art  depart- 
ment,  assisting  Mr.  Miner,  is 
Miss  Alice  L.  Beardsley,  a  graduate 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Applied 
Design  and  a  student  of  the  Art 
Students'  League,  New  York. 

rnHE  director  of  the  Agricultural 
School,  Mr.  Blodgett,  has  re- 
cently made  a  two-weeks'  visit  to 
several  other  institutions  to  study 
their  educational  aims  and  methods. 
Among  the  schools  he  visited  were 
Berea  College,  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity, Ohio  State  University,  Anti- 
och  College,  and  Howard  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Blodgett  also  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  in  New 
Orleans,  on  November  8-10. 
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A  N  address  at  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niveretary  of  the  founding  of  St. 
George's  School,  Newport,  was 
made  on  October  30  by  Dr.  Gregg, 
who  for  three  years  after  his 
graduation  was  a  teacher  in  that 
school.  Dr.  Gregg  also  made  an  ad- 
dress at  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  at  New  London,  Conn., 
on  November  10. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

rpHIS  fall  the  Y.  W.  G.  A.  adopted 
a  plan  which  has  worked  well 
in  other  Associations  of  appointing 
each  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  as  advisor  of  some  particular 
committee.  Already  several  of  the 
advisors  have  met  with  the  com- 
mittees or  the  chairmen  and  have 
given  many  helpful  suggestions. 

The  Conference  Committee  is  re- 
ceiving a  slow  but  steady  income 
through  weekly  sales  of  buns, 
cakes,  and  meringue  pies.  This 
method  of  raising  money,  needless 
to  say,  meets  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  girls.  The  World  Fellowship 
Committee  has  been  making  bright- 
colored  school  bags  for  a  girls' 
school  in  India  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

'M'EARLY  three  hundred  young 
men  have  become  members  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  since  the  opening 
of  school,  and  the  winter  work  is 
well  under  way.  Small  groups  of 
missionary  workers  are  going  out 
every  Sunday  afternoon  to  teach 
and  render  service  to  those  less  for- 
tunate in  the  neighborhood.  One 
group  of  young  men  visits  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  Hospital  and  sings 
plantation  melodies  to  the  sick  and 
convalescing  soldiers. 

The  Sunday  evening  meetings 
held  in  Clarke  Hall  have  been  well 
attended,  and  are  usually  com- 
posed of  musical  and  literary  num- 
bers, with  some  speaker  to  g^ive  a 
ten-  or  fifteen-minute  talk  on  some 


phase  of  Christian  life.  During  the 
past  month  the  speakers  have  in- 
cluded Dr.  H.  B.  Turner,  Mr.  Doer- 
mann,  Dr.  J.  E.  Moorland,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  J.  Wirt  Robin- 
son, while  a  mixed  quartet  from  the 
Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Hampton, 
nrith  Dr.  J.  T.  Lattimore,  furnished 
very  pleasing  music  at  one  of  the 
meetings. 

WHITTIER  SCHOOL 

rpHE  Whittier  opened  with  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  the  upper 
classes  being  very  full,  an  indica- 
tion that  the  parents  appreciate 
more  and  more  the  value  of  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  and  are 
increasingly  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  keep  them  in  school. 

The  parents  are  also  anxious  to 
help  carry  the  expense  of  the  hot 
lunch  this  year,  as  the  meager  gar- 
den products,  owing  to  the  very 
dry  summer,  will  not  furnish  as 
much  of  a  contribution  as  in  other 
years.  Last  year  in  the  school 
kitchen  100  quarts  of  tomatoes 
were  canned,  and  this  year  only  10 
quarts  have  thus  far  been  obtain- 
able. 

The  school  nurse,  who  gives  reg- 
ular instruction  at  the  Whittier,  is 
now  giving  the  girls  of  the  highest 
grade  training  in  caring  for  the 
sick,  with  demonstrations  of  how 
to  change  the  clothing  and  bed  of  a 
patient.  One  girl,  through  the  teach- 
ing she  received  along  these  lines 
last  year,  was  able  to  earn  $15  a 
week  throughout  the  summer. 

The  Whittier  has  suffered  a  loss 
in  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Florence 
Price  Herbert  who  has  been  for 
many  years  a  valued  and  faithful 
teacher.  Mrs.  Herbert  gave  up  her 
work  at  the  close  of  last  term. 

The  Patrons'  League  held  its  first 
meeting  on  the  third  Friday  of  Oc- 
tober. At  that  time  Mr.  Fred  D. 
Wheelock,  '88  read  a  most  helpful 
paper.  In  pleading  for  constructive 
work  among  the  patrons,  he  said, 

"It  is  so  easy  to  find  fault,  and  so 
hard  to  do  constructive  work.    We 
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of  this  Patrons'  Leairue  should 
thank  God  for  the  Whittier,  thank 
God  for  the  noble,  self-sacrificing 
work  of  its  corps  of  teachers,  whom 
we  all  know  and  to  whom  we  all 
should  feel  grateful  for  their  labor 
of  love  for  our  children." 

In  speaking  of  the  many  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  school  who  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  and  are 
making  good,  Mr.  Wheelock  said: 
"One  of  the  best  contractors  Hamp- 
ton has  ever  sent  from  its  walls 
was  a  Whittier  pupil,  in  the  person 
of  Henry  Robinson;  one  of  the 
most  .important  financiers  in  the 
Tidewater  section  in  the  person  of 
Jesse  Jones  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  is 
another.  One  of  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  great  State  of  Indiana  was  a 
Whittier  pupil;  I  refer  to  Robert 
Brokenburr.  Aiid  I  could  go  on  for 
an  hour  naming  her  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  life's  battle  and  are  winning  the 
fight  against  great  odds." 

In  concluding  his  address  he  said: 
''I  believe  we  cannot  be  true  to 
ourselves  or  to  our  race  without 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  or  getting 
together  in  everything.  Shall  this 
meeting  of  the  Patrons'  League  not 
be  a  challenge  to  all  who  are  here 
to  get  together  in  all  the  plans 
inaugurated  for  the  improvement  of 
our  school,  to  share  its  pleasures,  to 
help  work  out  its  problems,  to  study 
and  devise  new  plans  for  its  suc- 
cess, to  assume  more  freely  its  du- 
ties and  obligations;  and  thus,  in 
working  together,  achieve  greater 
success  in  and  by  the  power  of  Him 
who  has  made  us  and  whose  ser- 
vants we  are.  " 

VISITORS 

AN  unusually  largre  number  of 
missionaries  have  been  guests 
of  the  school  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  among  whom  were  Dr.  P.  de 
Benoit  of  LAUsanne,  Switzerland, 
secretary  of  the  Kanarese  Evan- 
gelical Mission,  British  India;  Mr. 
Jefferson  W.  Ford  of  the  Friends' 
Mission,  Kitosh,  British  East 
Africa;  Mr.  John  Petersson  of  the 
Swedish  Mission,  Natadi,  Belgian 
Congo,  Africa;  Rev.  Arthur  W.Wil- 
kie  of  the  Scottish  Mission,  Accra, 
Gold  Coast,  Africa,  with  Mrs. 
Wilkie;  Mr.  Almon  P.  Young,  who 
is  going  out  under  the  M.E.  Church, 


to  Kidiad,  India;  and  Rev.  and  Mrs» 
W.  H.  Ramsour,  Cape  Mount,  Li- 
beria. 

m 

^THER  guests  from  foreign  lands 
^^  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Oman 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa, 
where  Mr.  Oman  is  Director  of 
Education  for  the  British  (govern- 
ment; Dr.  David  A.  Hunter,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  editor  of  the  Christian  Express^ 
Lovedale,  South  Africa;  Miss  G.  A. 
Gollick,  associate  editor  of  the  In- 
temational  Review  of  Mis^ians, 
London,  England;  and  Rev.  Ernest 
Price,  Calabar  College,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

rpHE  chief  cataloguer  of  the 
branches  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  system.  Miss  Emma  F. 
Cragin,  and  the  librarian  of  the 
Harlem  Branch,  Miss  Ernestine 
Rose,  were  also  recent  guests.  Miss 
Rose  is  studying  library  work  as  it 
is  being  carried  on  for  the  colored 
people  in  various  Southern  cities, 
and  was  the  author  of  an  article  on 
Harlem  conditions  in  the  Library 
Journal  last  March. 

rVTHER  guests  were  Dr.  S.  C. 
^^  Mitchell  of  Richmond  with  Mrs. 
Mitchell;  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson, 
excerpts  from  whose  address  on 
Saturday  evening,  Nov.  5,  will  be 
printed  later;  Mr.  A.  B.  DeFrantz, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary;  Mr.  T.  C. 
Walker  of  Gloucester;  Dr.  J.  R.  A. 
Crossland  and  Mr.  P.  V.  Houston, 
both  members  of  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Bureau;  and  Miss  Edith 
Powell  of  New  York,  bookkeeper  for 
Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody. 

A  MONG  the  recent  guests  whom 
Hampton  welcomed  as  former 
members  of  its  family  were  Mr. 
Sydney  D.  Frissell  of  Burkeville, 
Va.;  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Coughlin  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.;  and  Mrs.  Edith 
A.  Talbot,  daughter  of  General 
Armstrong. 
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Nature  Study  and  Life — Hodge 

Primer  of  Hygiene — Ritchie 

Principles  of  Agriculture — Bailey 

Science  Reader  (Book  I) — Murche 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans 

— Eggleaton 
Hampton  Leaflets,  Volume  I 
Hampton  Leaflets,  Volume  II 
Hampton  Leaflets,  Volume  III 
Hampton  Leaflets,  Volume  IV 


A 


limited  number  of  libraries  suitable  for  schools  are  now 
for  sale.    Price  $5.00. 

APPLY     TO     PUBLICATION     OFFICE 


Tb«  Hampton  Normal  and  Asricultural  Institute 
HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA 

All  transportation  charges  paici  by  the  person  ordering  the  library 


